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High (Arboh^^r&te 
CAKETTES 


ffie fSest? 

•JTHE above picture will serve to indicate the feeling 
of confidence which is created by the use of 
Bibbts High Carbohydrate “Cakettes.” He has found 
from practical experience, as all users of this food do, 
that, whether for fattening or milk production, so 
far as we know, there is nothing to touch BibbY’S 
High Carbohydrate “Cakettes” for cattle out at grass. 
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THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 

MODERN ASPECTS OE THE PRACTICE 

Inteobijotion. 

Rbfbebnob to the numerous published volumes of the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England reveals the rather 
surprising fact that, during its long history and devotion to the 
many aspects of agriculture, it has never included a paper 
dealing exclusively vdth the question ©f “ liming/’ This must 
not be taken to suggest, however, that there has been any lack 
of appreciation of the importance of the subject by either scienti- 
fic or practical writers. In fact, there is probably no other 
subject to which such frequent reference has been made in 
papers dealing with all aspects of agriculture. 

In the early days, just as at present, hming was Regarded as 
being fundamental in successful farming practice. Unfortu- 
nately, with the post-war change in the economic conditions of 
agriculture, a farmer must needs be more careful than in the old 
days when hme was cheap and his profits were higher. 

In the earher part of the nineteenth century, when land 
reclamation and enclosures were fashionable, it frequently 
happened that dressings were often excessive even to the point 
of injuring the land and crops for some time. 

John Watson, writing in 1845^ on the reclamation of waste 
land in Westmorland, recommends, after paring and burning, a 
dressing of 5-10 tons of quicklime per acre, remarking that this 
quantity was much more moderate than the dressings usually 
applied in the South of England. 

D. Macrae, writing twenty-three years later* on the reclama- 
tion of land in Northumberland, states that 5-10 loads per acre 
was a common dressing of hme to incorporate with the soil and 
turf. 

^Journal R.A.SJE., 1845, p. 79. *Jourml RAJ8JS., 1868, p. 321. 
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The Use of Lime in Agriculture, 


When chalk could be obtained either by trenching or from 
local pits, it was customary to apply anything from 30-100 
loads per acre, spreading the raw rock on the surface. 
Crumbling was usually rapid, alternate wetting and drying or 
frost reducing the material to a fine state of division. 

Old agreements for leases frequently bound a tenant to apply 
100 bushels (about 3 tons 15 cwts.) of lime per acre to his 
arable land every fourth year, that is, once in each rotation. 
In those days the price was per bushel, so that at the 

cost of 60^. per acre the annual charge on a farm having 400 
arable acres would be about £300, a burden which could ill be 
afforded by the farmer of the present day. 

A somewhat analogous treatment of land was the old method 
of marling which, judged by the number of marl pits still in 
existence, must have been a widely-spread and popular practice. 
The process was recommended for sandy and peaty land, and 
was held in high esteem as an improver in both cases. The 
method had the advantage of supplying both clay and lime, 
both of which, particularly in the case of light land, would be 
highly beneficial. In those days 3d. per cart-load was the usual 
fi^e for digging, carting and spreading the marl. 

Charles Bumess, writing in 1842^ from Woburn, claimed that 
the effect of marling was to make the straw stronger, causing it 
to stand better in wet seasons, as well as to produce a better ear. 
About 60 loads was applied to the acre on the clover leys, or 
better still on the fallow for tmnips in winter when the frost 
would have a chance to pulverise it. 

It is interesting to note that the effects of this old practice 
can stiU be detected in many of the light sands of the Midlands. 
On the Harper Adams College farm there is one area where the 
top-soil contains 10 per cent, of clay and overlies a stratum 
containing only 2*3 per cent., showing that finer material 
introduced by marling has persisted over a long series of years. . 
Further verification of this fact is shown by the top-soil on the | 
same soil series but in the next field, having only 1 per cent, 
of clay. 

Turning to the question of the action of lime on soils and 
crops, certain effects were well known to, and to some extent 
understood by, the older writers. A writer in 1862 stated : — 

the oanstio properties of lime have the ejffeot of bringing into 
inunediate action the inert vegetable materials contained in the soil. 
Great crops have often been produced by its first applications and farmers 
have been led into the error of repeating the operation "without other 
manures, whereby the land has become exhausted, instead of fertilised. 
So long as there is store of organic matter or humus in the soil lime will 
be an excellent manure.” 


^Joumed RAJS.E., 1842, p. 233. 
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J. T. Way, consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, writes in 185# in an article entitled “ On the 
Influence of Lime on the Absorptive Properties of Soils : — 
“ So reoognised an agent in the hands of the farmer has this substance 
become that in leases granted for farm property it is not unusual to insert 
a clause for the purpose of regulating its application. And yet who 
among us can say that he perfectly understands the mode in whieh lime 
acts, certainly not the agriculturist himself, for although he sees what 
lime does, he cannot explain how it is done, and with equal confidence I 
would say that the conscientious chemist will not pretend to this know- 
ledge. He may indeed suggest half a dozen ways in which lime affects 
vegetation, but they are only those which are referable to the known 
general properties of the alkaline earths. Lime sweetens the soil by 
neutralising any acid characters that it may possess, it assists in the 
decomposition of inert organic matter and tHferefore increases the supply 
of vegetable food to plants. For both these reasons it is a very valuable 
addition to peaty soils. Lime decomposes the remains of ancient rooks 
containing potash, soda, magnesia, etc., occurring in most soils ; it at the 
same time liberates silica from these rooks. It is consequently a means of 
supply of important mineral food for vegetation. Lastly lime is one of 
the substances found uniformly and in considerable quantity in the ashes 
of plants ; it is a necessary part of the plant’s structure ; and if it is 
deficient in the soil its application may be beneficial merely as furnishing 
a material indispensable to the substances of the plant.’* 

Such, according to Way, were the usual reasons for liming 
given in the text books of that time. 

In the same paper Way describes some of his well-known 
experiments, whereby he showed that although the presence of 
lime in the soil neither assisted in, nor interfered with, ammonia 
absorption, yet its application to the soil was responsible for a 
liberation of ammonia from that soil. 

Such a list of virtues attributable to liming includes many 
of those which are well recognised at the present day, but this 
question will be dealt with in more detail at a later stage in this 
paper. 

About that time, the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
use of artificial fertilisers (as well as guano, etc.) was beginning to 
obtain popularity, and the farmer discovered in them a quick 
acting and easily applied device for increasing his crops. In the 
prevailing ignorance as to the real significance of Hming is it 
to be wondered at that the use of ** artificials ’’ should have come 
to be regarded as a soft option ” to the laborious and un- 
pleasant business of liming ? 

A rather illuminating paragraph on the trend of thought at 
that time comes from the pen of Henry Tanner in an essay on 
the “ Agriculture of Shropshire ” in 1858.® Writing of the 
wheatlands in the Corve Dale he states : — ^ 

“ The use of lime is certainly not so extensive as it was, many employ- 
ing guano as a substitute. The experience of those ^o have done so 
is veiy strongly in favour of the same results being gained as with lime. 

^Journal KA.S.!E., 1864, p. 491. *JoimwU BA.SJS., 1868, p. 1. 
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The Use of Idme in Agriculture. 

Can it be that the experience of these true men of practice is another 
instance of practice anticipating the discoveries of science and thereby 
adding some additional confirmation of the opinions expressed and the 
suggestions given by Professor Way in his valuable paper.” 

Tanner then goes on to quote Way’s two opinions. Firstly, 
that the soil contains much ammonia thought to be absorbed 
from the air, and secondly, that the action of lime in the presence 
of water is to set free from the soil one-half of its ammonia 
content. He then draws the conclusion that lime acting as a 
liberator of ammonia is an equivalent for the use of ammonia 
manure. The evidence of this district (Wheatlands) was that 
the one might be considered as a substitute for the other. 

Although lime undoubtedly does act directly and indirectly 
as a liberator of ammonia from the soil for plant use, the 
agriculturists of those days failed to realise that its other 
functions are even more important, and that lime and guano 
could not possibly be regarded as equivalent materials in their 
fertilising actions. 

Prom this time (1860) onwards the practice of liming lost a 
great deal of its old popularity, but for a time the reserves in 
the soil built up by previous generations enabled the farmer 
without serious harm to his crops to make extensive use of the 
numerous manures coming on the market. 

Even to the present day in many of our heavier soils the 
remains of those enormous early dressings still form reserves 
which the farmer has never found it necessary to replenish. 
In the lighter soils, however, more rapid removal by drainage 
caused serious inroads on these Kme stores with the result that, 
by the end of the nineteenth century or shortly afterwards, 
large areas in the Midlands and other parts of the country, on 
which liming had long been abandoned, had become practically 
laeless for growing such crops as are sensitive to acid conditions. 

This widespread decline in the practice of liming, possibly 
stimulated by falling prices, was, however, by no means uni- 
versal ; on the contrary many districts still clung to the old 
precepts and customs, modified somewhat to meet economic 
exigencies and influenced to some extent by scientific pronounce- 
ments. 

A writer in the Encyclopaedia of Agriculture (1908) states 
that towards the end of the nineteenth century it became 
customa^ to apply smaller quantities — 6 to 20 cwt. — of 
ground lime per acre and most works became equipped with a 
grinding plant. Later (in 1907) ground limestone was first used 
and found satisfactory. It seems rather remarkable that 
ground hmestone had not been produced earher, since chalk, 
which is only another form of the same material, had been used 
from time immemorial. Possibly the reason may be related to 
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improvement in grinding, enabling a finer material to be pro- 
duced, as well as to more satisfactory methods of power 
production. 

The present position is that the practice of liming is once 
again gaining in popularity and more lime has probably been 
applied to the land in the past five or six years than in the 
previous part of the present century. At any rate this is almost 
certainly the case in the Midlands, the part of the country with 
which the writer is most familiar. To what precise causes this 
recrudescence of popularity is attributable is difficult to say, 
except that there can be little doubt that Agricultural Education 
has done much to acquaint the agricultural community with the 
facts and at the same time has succeeded in evolving better 
methods for determining the needs of the soil. 

Soil Conditions and the Need ob Otheewisb fob Lime. 

The short historical rAsum^ just given will lead the reader 
to conclude that liming has hitherto been practised largely as an 
art, and although many of its benefits and. in some cases, 
disadvantages had been observed, very little was really under- 
stood regarding its action on the soil and on the plant. On the 
other hand even since the early part of the nineteenth century, 
scientific investigators have been steadilv working on the prob- 
lem of elucidating the soil’s constitution and attempting to solve 
many phases of its behaviour in relation to plant growth. It 
may justly be claimed that as a result much light has now been 
thrown on the whole subject, While admitting that many 
problems still remain, there is a much better understanding of 
those changes taking place in the soil, consequent on the process 
of liming. It is intended in the following part of this article to 
introduce to the reader some of the more modern views on the 
subject of liming and to explain the mechanism by which the 
change in the soil takes place. In order to do this it is necessary 
to explain some of the terms now in use. 

Free Lime. 

The application of lime to a soil results in the formation of a 
store of free ** carbonate of lime.” No matter if it be applied in 
forms such as quicklime ” or slaked lime ” it rapidly changes 
to carbonate and, as such, forms a temporary or, if present in 
sufficient quantity, a more permanent reserve. It is a simple 
matter to test a soil for the presence of free lime by the applica- 
tion of a suitable acid, effervescence occurring tf free lime is 
present. This is one of the oldest tests and is still useful in 
certain circumstances provided that it is carried out by 
someone sufficiently expert to realise its pitfalls. 
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Adsorbed or Exchangeable Bases. 

Since the classical investigations by J. T. Way over eighty 
yeara ago it has been known that fornas of lime other than 
“ free ” must exist in the soil. He showed that the application 
to the soil of mannrial salts, such as muriate of potash, sulphate 
of ammonia, etc., resulted in the manurial constituent of these 
substances being retained and equivalent amounts of lime 
Kberated. Several theories advanced both by Way and later 
writers sought to account for this action, but only comparatively 
recently, i.e., in the last twenty years, have apparently satisfac- 
tory explanations been forthcoming. It appears that not only 
the lime (or perhaps more correctly stated the calcium), but also 
many other manurial substances such as potassium, magnesium 
and ammonium are held in a state of loose combination by the 
soil. They are in loose combination in the sense that, while they 
cannot easily be washed out of the soil by water, they fairly 
readily become available as plant foods. These loosely-com- 
bined substances are usually referred to as ‘‘ adsorbed ’’ or 
‘‘ exchangeable bases ” and if present in considerable quantity 
prevent the sod from being acid. It is known that they are 
held by the very fine material present in the soil — the so-called 
colloidal material or “soil colloids.’’ These soil colloids are 
almost entirely composed of the clay and the humus of the soil. 
From the practical point of view the retention of manures and 
lime in the loose state of combination is associated with the 
clay and humus of the soil, a point of no small significance to 
the farmer. In most soils the adsorbed lime is considerably in 
excess of the other bases and forms about 80 per cent, of the 
total present. 

Acidity and Axkaljnity. 

In order to gain a clearer mental picture of the way in which 
bases are held by the clay and humus the reader is referred to 
Kg. 1. 



Rig. 1. — Colloidal particle "with loosely attached manurial materials. 
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The particle is, of course, for the purpose of illustration, enor- 
mously enlarged and shown to possess basic materials, am- 
monium, potassium, magnesium, and calcium attached. These 
basic materials held in this way are collectively referred to as 
ions. 

It wiU be noticed that, in addition to the basic ions, another 
— ^the hydrogen ion — ^is present also. This is acidic in nature. 

Following this description it is possible to describe in more 
accurate terms just what is meant by an acid, a neutral and 
an alkaline soil. 

An “ acid soil ” is one in which there is a preponderance of 
hydrogen ions to basic ions and the degree of acidity will 
depend entirely on the relative quantities of each. Should 
the quantity of hydrogen ions greatly exceed that of the basic 
ions, the soil will be very acid. Should the numbers be in only 
slight excess the soil will be only slightly acid. 

An “ alkaline soil ” is one in which the quantitative effect 
of the basic ions exceeds that of the hydrogen ions. 

A neutral soil ” is one in which the effects of the two classes 
balance. 

The condition of acidity or alkalinity obtained in a soil is 
referred to as its Reaction.*’ 

Expressiok OB’ Acibity — ^pH Nbmbebs. 

In the foregoing description, the condition of acidity in a 
soil has been ascribed to the presence of hydrogen ions and 
the degree of acidity ” experienced is a reflection of the 
numbers present. An appropriate scale to represent their 
concentration is called the pH scale and is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig. 2. 


Neutral 

Increasing acidity < 

very fairly slightly 

I acid I acid f acid 

I i I 

4 6 6 7 


.> Increasing 
alkalinity 


S 


British Soil Bange. 

Eig. 2. — ^pH scale showing range of soil acidity and alkalinity. 


Neutrality is expressed by the pH number 7. 

Increase in either acid or alkaline conditions will be repre- 
sented by numerical decrement or increment respectively on 
either side of neutrality, viz,, pH 4 is more acid than pH 5 and 
pH 9 more alkaline than pH 8. 
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Limb Reqxjiebment. 

This term refers to the quantity of lime necessary to bring 
an acid soil to a state approximating to neutrality. Its prac- 
tical aspects are more appropriately discussed at a later stage 
in this article. 

Relationship between the “ Acidity/’ “ Lime RBQxnRE- 
ment/’ “ Adsobbed Lime ” and “ Peee Lime/’ 

There is a fairly close relationship between these various 
soil conditions and this can perhaps best be shown by reference 
to analyses from a liming experiment in progress on the Harper 
Adams College Farm. In this experiment a number of plots 
on a rather acid soil received varying quantities of lime in 
March 1928. Each year the soil from the plots is sampled and 
certain analyses, shown in Table I, are made. 

Table I. 

ANALYTICAL DATA FOR FOUR PLOTS IN LIMING EXPERIMENT 
AT HARPER ADAMS COLLEGE. 


PlotNo. 

Cwt. per acre 
Carbonate of 
Lime applied 
1928. 

Acidity 

(pH) 

1 1982. 

Adsorbed 
Lime (C&O) 
per cent. 
1982. 

Free Carbonate of Lime 
per cent. 

1929. 

1982. 

2 

0 

6-06 

0-056 

Nil 

Nil 

Z 

25 

6-57 

0-094 

0-012 

Nil 

4 

60 

6-12 

0-132 

0-041 

Nil 

1 

100 

6-76 

0-169 

j 

0-138 

0-034 


Referring to the fifth column, it will be seen that the first 
effect of applying lime was to lay up substantial reserves of free 
lime in the soil. Gradually these reserves have changed from 
the “ free ” to the “ adsorbed ” state, as shown in column six, 
except in the plot receiving the highest dressing where 0*034 
per cent. stiU remains. Increasing initial dressings of car- 
bonate of lime have resulted in the present increased stocks of 
adsorbed lime. At the same time the acidity has diminished 
as is shown by the increase in the pH figure from 5-05 to 6*76. 

There is, therefore, a fairly close relationship between the 
“ reaction ” and amount of “ exchangeable calcium ” present 
in a soil. This relation only holds good, however, when making 
comparisons between soils of a similar nature. 

A similar relationship between the lime requirement on 
the one hand and the degree of acidity and the adsorbed 
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calcium on the other also holds, but the figures for this are not 
given in the table. 

Reference to Table III (p. 15) shows the yields of corn 
and roots over a period of four years on these plots. Appar- 
ently the adsorbed lime can supply the crop’s need for calcium 
as well as control acidity. In a case such as this the old test 
for lime, by adding acid to a soil, is unable to say if a dressing 
is needed since the absence of free lime does not necessarily 
indicate the presence of acid conditions. On the other hand, 
the presence of free carbonate must not always be taken as a 
guarantee of absence of acid conditions. Reference to this 
condition is made later. A non-acid soil may be considered 
as having one or both of two lime reserves ; free and adsorbed. 
Free lime, as long as it is present in sufficiency, will tend to 
keep up the store of the adsorbed lime. 

Dbgebb of Soil Acidity and Effect of Liming. 

Since a description of the more fundamental aspects of 
soil acidity is beyond the scope of this article, suffice it to say 
that the pH range usually found in British soils is from 3*5-8. 
On the whole agricultural crops have adapted themselves to 
grow in a pH range of about 3* 8-8*0. 

It is now possible to follow the course of events resulting 
from a generous application of, say, quicklime to an acid soil. 
The first effect will be for some of the lime to dissolve in the 
soil water with the result that the adsorbing colloids are bathed 
with calcium ions. An exchange takes place, calcium being 
adsorbed, acid hydrogen ions set free and these latter being 
in turn neutralised by the lime in the soil solution. Adsorption 
will go on until a balance is reached, the soil meanwhile 
becoming at first neutral and later slightly alkaline, with a 
possible pH of 7*5-8. Any excess of lime is fairly rapidly 
converted into carbonate of lime, in which condition it merely 
forms a reserve. 

‘‘ SOTJBNBSS AND SOIL AOIDITY. 

The term “ sour ” as applied to soils is frequently used by 
the agriculturist and is usually accepted as meaning that crop 
growth is unsatisfactory and liming necessary. In many 
respects it would be better if the term sourness could be 
dropped, as it is really one of several ill-defined words in 
agricultural use. Usually the term is applied to soil acidity, 
but the writer has had instances of sourness ” shown to him 
where the soil was far from acid and the cause of the trouble 
was waterlogging. Another instance of its use occurs when 
it is said that rabbits cause a sour condition of the soil. 
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It is more likely that this is a state of temporary toxicity 
probably induced by the urine of the animals. Some people 
regard the term sour as meaning the absence of calcium as a 
plant food. There is therefore no definite condition of the 
soil which the term ‘‘ sour ’’ specifically defines. Soil acidity 
on the other hand is a definite condition capable of measure- 
ment and accurate description. 

Plant Geowth and Acidity. 

Toxic Conditions Dm to Acidity. 

The most serious toxic effect arising in an acid soil must be 
regarded as being due to the presence of excess hydrogen ions, 
in other words, to the true acid condition itself. But, associ- 
ated with a high degree of acidity, other factors, also of a toxic 
nature, manifest themselves and are believed to play a rather 
important role in inhibiting plant growth. For example, as 
acidity increases soluble aluminium salts begin to appear in the 
soil water, until at pH 4*5 they reach an amount that begins to 
cause injury to growth. On the other hand in neutral or only 
slightly acid conditions this factor is absent. Again, the low 
lime content of the soil occurring under acid conditions may, in 
some cases, result in a condition of calcium starvation of the 
plant. 

When plant failures take place under acid conditions, three 
possible causes may be contributing : — 

1. Toxicity of hydrogen ions (true acidity). 

2. Toxicity of aluminium salts in solution. 

3. Shortage of calcium as a plapt food. 

In the writer’s opinion the first is undoubtedly the most 
frequent cause of trouble. The second condition, i.e., alumin- 
ium toxicity, is held by some investigators to be important, 
while others consider that it causes little trouble except possibly 
in the case of barley. 

The third condition, i.e., shortage of calcium as a plant food, 
may account for a few instances of failure, but in the writer’s 
opinion is probably seldom the cause of trouble among ordinary 
cultivated crops where manuring is adequate, since the crop 
needs for calcium are small. 

Laboratory Diagnosis of Soil Acidity. 

Numerous methods are in use and much ingenuity has been 
displayed by investigators in their development. 

“ G(^r Indicators One of the most widely used methods 
is that in which a solution of a dye is employed to show colour 
graduations varying with the different degrees of acidity. For 
slightly acid soil Bromo-thymol-blue is suitable. For soils of a 
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more acid nature, Bromo-cresol-green, Bromo-cresol-purple, 
etc., may be used. Eor rapidTlrntTess accurate, field diagnosis a 
mixture of Methyl red and Bromo-thymohblue is employed and 
gives a range from pH 4- 5-7 • 5. A word of warning is necessary 
on the use of these mixed indicators by any but those skilled 
in their use and who really understand them. As a rough 
guide they are excellent but beyond this they should not be 
expected to provide information. Should a field soil prove on 
the acid side to the mixed soil indicators, a sample should be 
taken and submitted for further investigation. Any attempt 
to advise the amount of lime necessary from the tint obtained 
is unsound practice and to be condemned. 

Electrometric Determination of Soil Acidity. 

Under strictly regulated conditions the indicator method 
can be used to give accurate results, but on account of certain 
difficulties most investigators prefer to use rapid electrical 
means of determining the pH values of the soil. 

Effect of Varying Degrees of Acidity on Plant Life. 

On examination the majority of soils will be found to have 
a reaction on the acid side. Exception must be made for those 
soils which are developed on the chalk, for those developed on 
some of the softer forms of limestone and also for those con- 
taining a good reserve of lime due to previous liming. 

Plants, both agricultural and otherwise, can be roughly 
divided into several groups according to their natural adapta- 
bility to grow under (1) strongly acid, (2) moderately acid, (3) 
slightly acid or (4) alkaline conditions. 

In the first group will be found such natural plants as heather, 
bilberry, bramble, rhododendron, spurry (sometimes called 
mountain fiax, dither, dother, yarr, etc.), sour dock or sheep’s 
sorrel, various grasses (as Nardus and some fescues), and such 
agricultural plants as potatoes, rye and oats. 

In the second group may be found numerous wild plants and 
such agricultural plants as wheat, kale, swedes, turnips, ryegrass, 
wild white clover, etc. 

In the third group are found many wild plants and various 
agricultural crops such as mangolds, sugar beet, barley, carrots, 
red clover and peas. 

In the fourth group will be found lime loving plants (com- 
monly found on chalk and limestone formations) such as 
guelder rose, scabious, burnet and others. Of agricultural 
plants sainfoin and lucerne may be mentioned. 

Many plants wiU tolerate a range of reaction conditions 
sufficiently wide to bring them into more than one of the above 
groups. 
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Field Indicators of Acidity. 

Numerous plants have been cited by investigators as indicat- 
ing acid soil conditions. In arable fields sour dock and spurry 
are the two most definite indicators, but only if growing in 
profusion and to the exclusion, either partial or complete, of 
the more sensitive agricultural crops. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that both plants may continue to ^ow 
after liming, but much less profusely than under acid conditions. 

Under grassland conditions it is very difficult to say definitely 
whether liming is likely to be beneficial or otherwise except on 
the millstone grits of Lancashire, Yorkshire, etc., and on some of 
the other light sandstones found in various parts of the country. 
A matted sole and the association of some of the fescues with 
Yorkshire fog, bent, etc., probably indicate acid conditions. 
For further iffiormation on the conditions of acid grassland the 
reader should refer to such works as Grassland, by Stapledon and 
Hanley. 

Further, the need for lime on grassland may be observed in 
the rate of the development of bone in yoimg grazing animals, 
and conditions of he^th and disease generally. This aspect 
of the whole subject is engaging the attention of investigators at 
present. Although much has been done, some time will elapse 
before the problem is sufficiently advanced to say with certainty 
whether liming is desirable or not in this connection. To 
the experienced eye the appearance of sensitive agricultural 
crops is a very useful guide to the soil’s need for lime or other- 
wise. Stunted and poor growth, of course, may result from the 
operation of various adverse factors, of which acidity is only one. 
Absence of adequate plant food, waterlogging, checks in early 
stages by pests, etc., may all result in a somewhat similar 
appearance. 

The Sugar Beet and Mangold crops are excellent indicators. 
Usually the crops grow normally until hoed but after that 
stage growth practically ceases and the plants assume a 
wizened or stunted appearance, and remain rather pale in the 
leaf. Eoot development is partially checked and many plants 
die altogether. Under conditions of extreme acidity the plants 
may not even reach the surface of the soil and a large mortality 
takes place immediately following germination. The failure 
of the crop usually allows weeds to grow and sour dock and 
spurry will tend to smother such plants as persist up to that 
point. Patchmess of the crop, not only on sugar beet, but on 
other crops as well, is an associated feature, since the soil is 
never uniformly acid. So marked is this characteristic that 
good plants will frequently be found growing only a yard or 
two away from the affected areas. 

Barley and Wheat Crops. Excessive acidity results in a 
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rapid diminution of the crop and patchiness is always evident. 
Root growth is inhibited and in barley a restricted and dark 
coloured root is fairly strong evidence of lime shortage. 

Turnips, Swedes and Kale, In extreme cases there is 
inability to make proper growth, and on the larger plants a 
curious greyish-white mottKng of the leaves occurs. These 
blotches are more evident in some seasons than in others and 
may be associated with meteorological and nutritional dis- 
turbances not well understood. They have only occasionally 
been observed by the writer on affected plants. 

Potatoes, It is seldom that the effect of severely acid 
conditions can be seen on potatoes, for the reason that, except 
when grown on acid land recently reclaimed, they are planted 
on soils which have at some time or other been limed. The 
only good instance in the writer’s experience was on recently 
reclaimed virgin heath land at Chartley Park, in Staffordshire. 
There the land had just been ploughed, lime applied and 
potatoes planted. Over the bulk of the field the crop was 
distinctly good, but at the corners where the hme drill had left 
a little soil untouched the potatoes were stunted. Soil analysis 
showed the exceptionally low pH figure of 3*8. 

Clovers, Red clover is probably the most sensitive of all 
the commonly grown agricultural crops and failure to reach 
the seedling stage frequently happens under very acid con- 
ditions. Under conditions of somewhat lower acidity the plant 
subsists longer and then dies out. Wild White Clover can 
withstand much more acidity than the other clovers, and no 
doubt this fact, coupled with its resistance to disease, accounts 
for its distribution over a wide range of soil reaction. 

Critical acidity point for Crop Failures, 

Por some time past the writer has been collecting data in 
the field in order to determine the point (“ Active Acidity ” or 
pH) at which the various crops fail. The results of very many 
measurements and comparisons have yielded information 
which has been of immense value in advisory work connected 
with liming. 

Table II shows the figures obtained : 

Table II. 

CRITICAL pH VALUES AT WHICH AGRICULTURAL CROPS FAIL. 


Red Clover 6‘7 

1 Carrots 6*6 

Sugar Beet and Mangolds 5-3 

Ba^ey and Mustard ...... 5-2 


^ More data are needed for this crop. 
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Wheat 0*1 

Swedes 4*9 

Parsnips, Cabbage, Cauliflowers and Savoys . .4-8 

Kale 4*6 

Ryegrass 4*3 

Oats ......... 4*2 

^ Potatoes and Rye 3*8 


It is possible that the point of failure is not a clear-cut 
value, varying slightly with different soil and other conditions. 
This is a matter which needs further investigation. 

Amoxtnt op Lime to Apply to a Soil. 

Liming Ex;periments. 

Having discovered from the behaviour of growing crops, 
and by subsequent examination of the soil in the laboratory, 
that acid conditions exist, it is then necessary to determine 
the amount of lime needed to correct the trouble. From the 
close relationship of the quantity of clay and humus to the 
adsorbing capacity of a soil it follows that for a series of soils 
of a given pH value, the amount of lime needed will vary 
with the content of these two constituents. The higher the 
clay and humus content, the larger will have to be the dressing 
in order to effect the same diminution in acidity. Numerous 
methods have been advocated by different workers, but that 
in commonest use in this country is that devised by Hutchinson 
and McLennan.* The method consists in substance of shaking 
a soil with lime (calcium bicarbonate) and making a determina- 
tion of the amount used up by the soil. It will be found that 
the soil has been reduced approximately to neutrality during 
the experiment. The apphcation of such laboratory data to 
the field problems has been, and is being, studied at numerous 
centres. 

It is usual in this country to state a lime requirement figure 
in cwt. of carbonate of lime per acre, or in the percentage of 
carbonate required. The equivalent dressing in quicklime can 
be calculated on the basis that 100 parts of carbonate of lime 
are equivalent to 56 parts of quicklime. 

In March 1928 the writer and his colleagues laid down a 
Hmng experiment at the Harper Adams Agricultural College 
with the object of testing the validity of the lime requirement 
figure in practice. The chosen soil, on the Bridgnorth Series 
(Bunter Sandstone), had a pH figure of 4- 7-5*0 and a lime 
requirement of 40 cwt. of carbonate of Kme per acre. Treat- 
ments of 0, 25, 60 and 100 cwt. per acre were given and each 
one was repeated four times. The lay-out of the plots was 
a 4 X 4 Latin square, as seen in Fig. 3 : 

^ More data are needed for these crops. 

* JottmoJ o/ Agric. Science, 1915, Pt. I, p. 75, 
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0 


owt. of carbonate of 
lime per acre. 


It will be noted that two treatments (0, 25) fall below the 
laboratory lime-requirement figure, while two (50, 100) are 
above. The following Table III gives the yields of various 
crops grown in the years succeeding 1928 : 


Table III. 


Dressing of 
carbonate 
of Lime. 

1029 Barley. | 



1982 Barley. 

Gram 
cwt. p.a. 

Straw 
cwt. p.a. 

Yield 

t.p.a. 

Si^ar 

Yield 

t.p.a. 

Sugar 

% 

Grain 
cwt. p.a. 

Straw 
cwt. p.a. 

0 

9-20 

9*54 


16*69 

0*61 

16-35 

2*01 

0*76 

26 

16*07 

13*68 

9*09 


4*62 

16*78 

14*79 

16*04 

60 

16*06 

14*12 


17*14 

6*24 

ufiiia 

23-03 

19*69 

100 

17*11 



17*19 

6*70 

17*41 

24-25 

21*09 


Scrutiny of the yield figures shows, in every year, a large 
increase in crop as a result of liming. The big increase occurs 
on the plots receiving the 25-owt. dressing. On the plots 
receiving higher dressings, although there are numerical 
increases in weight the differences are not statistically significant * 
(except in 1929, when the straw yield on the more heavily 
limed plots was outstanding). 

Examination of the percentage sugar of the beet crop in the 
year 1931 shows significant <£fferences between the 0-50, 
25-100 plots, a featTire not apparent ijj the year 1930. 

Although in 1931 the variation in weights between the three 
dressings 25, 50 and 100 showed no statistically significant 
differences yet the variation in growth between the plots could 
be seen with the eye. StiU more apparent were the variations 
when viewed from the air. Eig. 4 shows a photograph taken 
from an altitude of about 2,000 feet. 

The poor crop on the plot receiving 100 owt. of lime on the 
bottom row was due to waterlogging. 

Interrelation of Besidts, In addition to measurement of 
yields, changes in the constitution of the soil as a result of 
liming have been measured year by year (shown in Table I). 
Erom the very nature of the problem great soil variations are 
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likely and in point of fact do occur. Collaterally with, these 
experiments soils from many beet fields, on -which costs and 
accurate measurements were being made by the staff of the 
College Economics Department, were examined. On these 
some of the highest yields, in fact quite as high as on those 
where the soil was neutral, were obtained at a pH figure of 5*6. 

The response of a growing crop to soil reaction suggests that 
the four following conditions may be true : 

1. There is a critical pH point below which the toxic effect 

of excessive acidity causes crop failure ; thus for 
barley in the West Midlands it would appear to be 
about pH 5 2 and for sugar beet 5-3. The latter 
figure is corroborated by the late G. Newlands for 
Scotland^ and Dr. P. H. Gallager for Ireland.* 

Erom the agreement of these figures for the -widely 
distributed areas in Great Britain and Ireland these 
critical data are possibly less dependent on climate 
than some writers suppose. 

2. There exists a limited pH range over which progressive 

crop improvement can be expected, as a result of 
decreasing toxic effect of acidity. In crops such as 
sugar beet this range is probably short, pH 6*3 to 
6*6, while in other crops it may be shorter or longer, 

3. Above the limits of the range suggested in (2) crops -will 

grow normally until the effect of alkalinity is felt. 
An optimum is suggested by some -writers, but in all 
probability no such point, in actual practice, exists. 

4. There is a higher pH limit beyond which the toxic effect 

of alkalinity causes a rapid diminution in crop growth. 
This is practically never felt in modern British farm 
practice, but was probably operative in bygone days 
when large doses of quicklime were fashionable. 

Application of foregoing data to General Advisory Work, 

The reader will no doubt have concluded that the major 
problem involving the application of Ume to a soil is in connec- 
tion with removal of excess acidity. It should not, however, be 
thought that this is the only reason for liming, since lime acts 
beneficially in very many other ways. Some rrferenoe to these 
will be made at a later stage in this article. 

The method of attack on the problem of add soils depends 
on the appreciation of the foregoing explanation of crop 
response to soil reaction. In the case of diagnosis of acidity as 
a factor inhibiting the gro-wth of crops, the matter is fsdrJy 

1 Jovmal of Agr, Science, X Vill, 704. 

* Jowwd of Dept, of AgricMaire, 28tli yr., No. 1 (Irish BVee State). 
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simple. It involves the sampling of affected and unaffected 
areas and making direct comparisons of pH values, etc. In 
forecasting whether a particular soil is sufficiently weU supplied 
with lime to prevent failure of a future crop, recourse must be 
made to the examination of the pH values on an adequate 
number of samples, taken preferably with the aid of the field 
indicator. 

Should the general pH level be found below the critical 
acidity figure for the particular crop to be grown (usually 
allowing a safety margin of 0*5) the amount of lime suggested 
by the Hutchinson and McLennan method is recommended. 

During the winters of 1928, 1929 and 1930 some 150 samples 
were submitted to the writer by the local Sugar Beet Factory 
after previous field examination by the fieldmen. 

In most cases the pH figure fell below 5*8 (a figure which 
allows a reasonable safety margin) and liming was recommended 
at the lime-requirement rate. In one instance only was any 
criticism raised by the farmer. In that case it was subsequently 
learned that the hme had been applied too late to save the crop. 
In very numerous instances of other crops and soils the writer 
has found this method to be satisfactory. 

Methods and Time of Apjplying Lime, 

Careful application in order to obtain even distribution and 
mixing with the soil will repay the farmer who will go to the 
trouble of carrying it out properly. Too frequently lime is 
spread on the surface of a stubble or clover ley and ploughed in. 
Possibly, in the old days, when frequent dressings were the 
rrQe, this did not matter so much, but nowadays when more 
economic and less frequent applications are given it should be 
spread on the furrow and well harrowed or cultivated into the 
soil. Acidity can only be removed quickly if the lime is inti- 
mately mixed with the soil. For small dressings up to 20 owt. 
or so it is best applied through the drill in ground form. For 
larger dressinga lump lime is more often used and distributed 
after slaking. Application should be given in autumn if 
possible, and in any case not later than February, in order to 
allow the lime sufficient time to do its work. In the case of a 
very acid soil in which deep rooting, sensitive crops are to be 
grown {e,g,, sugar beet, mangolds) it may be advisable to apply 
half the lime after the first ploughing, working it weU into the 
soil, and half following the second ploughing, again with 
thorough working. Applications of smaller amounts than the 
prescribed quantities have, in the writer*s recollection, some- 
times proved expensive. As an instance, on a very acid soil 
with a high humus content crop failure took place even after 
two applications of lime, the whole trouble being that an 
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insufficient quantity had been given. A subsequent adequate 
dressing put matters right. 

One or two instances of apparently anomalous behaviour of 
soils are worthy of mention. Even in the presence of free lime 
(in the form of calcium carbonate) considerable acidity may 
sometimes exist. This condition arises when hard granules of 
limestone occur scattered through the soil. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the granule the soil is slightly alkaline, but 
farther away from its influence acid conditions (even as low as 
pH 5) can occur. In a case of this kind laboratory examination 
of a sample, without sufficient knowledge of fleld conditions, 
may be misleading. 

Another condition of which the practical man needs to be 
wary occurs in some soils overlying limestone. Leaching of the 
lime may have gone on to such a degree that the residual soil is 
acid. Soils of this character occur in several localities in 
this country and may include instances of the conditions 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

Other Beneficial Effects of LiMiKa, 

Heavy soils are improved in texture by liming. The effect is 
probably not only one of aggregation (where the clay particles 
tend to group themselves), since the physical properties of soils 
with a Hgh content of lime are not particularly different from 
those in which the hydrogen ions (acidity) have taken its place. 
More probably the easier working properties are developed as a 
result of more active fermentation of the organic matter, with 
a consequent puffing and lightening effect. 

Organic matter decomposition and nitrate formation pro- 
ceed more rapidly under well limed than under acid conditions. 
The phenomenon is associated with a more active bacterial 
flora. Further, fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the free 
living organisms such as Azotobacter and Clostridium is more 
rapid. 

In areas where grassland occurs on naturally acid rocks, such 
as the Millstone Grits and Trias Sandstone, a mat of undecom- 
posed vegetable matter tends to accumulate on the surface. 
Correction of this condition is satisfactorily effected only by 
liming. In this connection it is interesting to note that an 
improvement in quality as well as in quantity is obtained in the 
grass. Experiments at Harper Adams College show that more 
lime is taken up by the grass and built up into organic calcium 
compounds. 

The importance to stock of grass richer in lime is now realised 
although much more work is needed on this subject. The efieot 
of liming poor grass in an experiment on the Buntec Sandstone 
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in Shropshire increased the calcium content of the herbage by 
60 ’4 per cent, (expressed as CaO in the ash). 

The relation of liming to plant diseases is rather complicated. 
In some instances it undoubtedly helps to check attack, while in 
others it has the reverse effect. Lime has long been known to 
mitigate attack by ‘‘ Club Root ” (finger and toe, anbury, etc.) 
on cruciferous plants. In fact in the minds of some agriculturists 
the appearance of finger and toe in a crop has been taken to 
indicate acidity, but the writer has tested this point and has 
found some of the worst attacks on neutral soils. 

There is a good deal of evidence, however, to show that, 
should finger and toe exist, the application of considerable doses 
of hme is beneficial in mitigating the disease ; in all probability, 
the effect of increasing the soil pH above 7*2 or so by liming 
exercises a beneficial effect. 

At Craibstone, the experimental farm of the North of Scot- 
land Agricultural College, experiments^ show that, even under 
the adverse conditions of turnips being grown every year on the 
same land, dressings of lime increase the percentage of healthy 
plants. This improvement is most marked in the disease- 
resisting turnip, the “ Bruce.’^ 


Table IV. 

LIME treatment AND CONTROL OF CLUB ROOT. 
Pbeobotagb Sound Bulbs. 



1016-1920. 

P. Q. 

1921-25. 

P. Q. 

1926-80. 

P. Q. 

Ground lime . 

59 4 

76-1 

26-3 

28-1 

26-0 

24-1 

Unlimed .... 

27*0 

33-2 

3*0 

3'9 

3-6 

5*9 

Carbonate of Lime . 

69-3 

68-0 

38-7 

31-7 

26-4 

17-1 


Yield of Sound Bulbs — ^ tons per acre. 


Ground lime . 

12*7 


13-2 


14-9 

13*7 

Unlimed .... 

9*8 

10-6 

8-3 

7-4 

11-5 

9*4 

Carbonate of Lime • .j 

15-3 

13-7 

12-8 

12d 

14*8 

13*7 


(P and Q represent duplicate sets of plots,) 


Recent work by the Advisory Mycologist at Harper Adams 
College* with finely divided slaked lime suggests that a useful 
degree of control of the disease can be obtained. This work is 
still in progress. 

J-Prof. J. Hendrick. Transadiona of the Highland and Agr. Society of 
Scotland^ 1932. 

*Adyisoiy Report No, 7, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 
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Disadvantages of Liming. 

At the outset it is as well to state that the disadvantages of 
liming are relatively insignificant compared with the benefits 
that accrue. Only in particular instances do they develop to 
the extent of being of real economic importance. The caustic 
effect of overliming is seldom seen nowadays. Economic con- 
ditions forbid the use of such large dressings as ten or more tons 
of quicklime per acre which in the old days undoubtedly ren- 
dered land temporarily infertile. 

A condition in trees referred to as “ Iron Chlorosis ” 
sometimes occurs on the chalk formation. It is due to 
a depression of the solubility of the iron in the soil by the 
presence of much free lime. Another interesting effect following 
liming on some soils is seen in the disease “ Grey Spot of oats. 
At present this has only been reported from comparatively few 
areas in Britain, but it is of considerable economic significance 
elsewhere. Affected areas running into many thousands of 
acres have been reported in Australia. The condition is one in 
which greyish spotting and streaking of the leaves occurs and is 
attributable to the inability of the plant to obtain sufficient 
manganese from the soil. In a case investigated by the writer 
and the staff of the Warwickshire County Council the oat plants 
were attacked when the leaves were about 6 inches high. The 
development of the disease was so rapid that in a fortnight after 
its first appearance most of the leaves were affected. In a series 
of experimental plots applications of manganese sulphate at the 
rate of 60 lb. per acre applied with the seed substantially con- 
trolled the attack and the oats ripened normally. Basic slag 
(containing 3 per cent, manganese) also exerted a beneficial 
effect. The action of both slag and manganese sulphate was 
most marked when adequate manuring was given as well. 
A solution of manganese watered on at the time of appearance of 
the disease helped considerably, but was not nearly so effective 
as the solid applied at seeding time. The addition of various 
soluble salts of iron watered on in solution at the same time was 
ineffective. Analyses of samples of the green material cut in 
early July showed the manganese content of the ash in the 
untreated plots to be *0028 per cent., while in those from the 
best of the treated plots to be -0066 per cent. Although no iU- 
effects could be seen on sugar beet and barley planted alongside, 
nevertheless difficulties with the latter crop are well known in 
Australia. The trouble usually occurs on sandy soils* with a 
high humus content. 

Heavy liming is known to favour attack by some fungus 
diseases ; thus, Phoma in sugar beet is associated with an alkaltoe 
condition of the soil. It is a matter of common knowledge in 
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potato growing areas that applications of linae to the soil tend 
to aggravate common scab. 

Vaetetibs OB Limb. 


Carbonaie of lAme. 

Ground Limestone is derived from natural limestone rock. 
Its value depends on its purity and degree of fineness. The 
Carboniferous Limestone formation usually supplies the purest 
forms, i.e., up to 98 per cent. Limestone should be so ground 
that 60-70 per cent, passes the prescribed sieve. Colour of the 
ground material is no criterion of purity and price should depend 
on analysis. 

Waste Carhoncdes of Lime usually come from manufacturing 
processes such as tanning, chemical works, sugar manufacture, 
etc. The content of carbonate is very variable and absence of 
substances deleterious to crops is essential. Analyses of various 
limes of this class made in the College laboratory vary from 40 
per cent, to 95 per cent, carbonate of hme. 

Chalk is a naturally occurring soft rock almost entirely com- 
posed of carbonate of lime. It is usually carted and spread 
direct on the land where it crumbles rapidly under the influence 
of frost, etc. 

Calcium Oxide, 

Quicklims^ Lump Lime, etc., is obtained from the burning of 
limestone, where 1 ton of pure rock yields about 11 cwt, of 
quicklime. This should be purchased on the basis of its purity. 

Ground Lime, This material is ground quicklime and has 
the advantage (as a result of its fine state of division) of being 
capable of passing through a drill. This allows of its very 
even distribution. It is particularly useful when small quantities 
are required. Colour is no criterion of quality. 

IdTTie Screenings is refuse from the kiln after the best lump 
lime is removed. It consists of slaked and quicklime mixed with 
ashes, etc. 

Slaked or Hydrated Lime is a finely divided Hme resulting 
from the addition of water to quicklime. It can rarely be 
applied economically to agricultural soils. It is probably 
beneficial in controHiug club root on account of its very fine state 
of division. 


EvAiiiTATioir oB Limb. 

Lime should be purchased on its content of calcium oxide. 
In the case of carbonate of lime, although no free calcium oxide 
is actually piresent, this can still be done by dividing the percent- 
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age carbonate of lime by 100 and multiplying by 56 when the 
equivalent in terms of quicklime is obtained (for all ordinary 
purposes division by two is sufficiently accurate). On the whole 
lump lime is usually the cheapest variety. Ground quicklime 
and ground limestone are somewhat expensive on account of the 
grin^g process. No hard and fast rules can be laid down as to 
the best variety to purchase. Except where application is to 
be made to growing crops, when carbonate of lime is advisable, 
almost any form of lime can be used. Proximity to source, cost 
of carting and spreading, amormt required, as well as the cost 
per unit of oxide must (Sctate the variety to be used. In some 
cases the objection of workmen to handling certain forms of Ume 
is a deciding factor. The agriculturist is strongly advised to 
have samples of lime analysed before he undertakes extensive 
liming operations. Of the numerous samples submitted to the 
writer during the last ten years many have proved unsatisfactory 
and some almost worthless. One case in particular is worthy 
of mention. A sample of so-called ground hme, quoted at 30s, 
per ton, was found to contain no lime at all and to consist of 
Bauxite (aluminium oxide), a worthless material from the agri- 
cultural point of view. 

Liming and Soil Distribution. 

In those districts where soil surveys are being made it is 
possible to show with the aid of maps the areas occupied by 
soils having potential lime needs and also those where liming 
may seldom be necessary. 

Fig. 5 is a soil survey map of an area in North Shropshire. 
A number of separate soil series are shown, but of these only a 
few may be regarded as being general. These few, however, are 
likely to be met with over very large parts of the Midlands — ^in 
Shropshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Worcestershire — ^and elsewhere. The 
remainder are of more local significance and smaller m area. 

The Newport Series, This is one of general distribution and 
considerable importance. It is develoJ)ed on Glacial sands and 
gravels mostly derived from Bunter Sandstone material. Its 
clay and humus content are usually low and its natural lime 
supply is practically nil. It very easily becomes add, but 
fortunately needs only light dressings of lime to correct the 
condition. In good farming practice it is best to give a small 
dressing of lime (10-16 owt. of quicklime) every fourth year. 
Moreover it should receive adequate quantities of all manures 
regularly. It is always highly porous and exhibits most of the 
symptoms of excessive drainage, i,e,, liability to poverty, acidity 
and drought. 

The Bridgnorth Series, This is developed as a sedentary 
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soil on the Bunter Sandstone. In most respects it is very 
similar to the Newport Series but rather more compact and 
fertile. It is liable to become exceedingly acid, but small 
dressings will remedy matters. It is on this series that the 
liming experiment, referred to earlier in this paper, has been laid 
down. 

The Salop Series. This is normally found on the heavier 
Trias boulder clays. The soil on the surface varies from a 
heavy to light loam, but the subsoil is invariably heavy with 
a clay content sometimes as high as 64 per cent. Since the 
material is derived largely from calcareous marls, acidity is 
usually absent. Drainage rather than liming is the major 
problem on these soils. 

The Lilleskall and Shifnal Series. These rather important 
series are developed on the Upper Carboniferous Beds, (^ologi- 
cally these beds consist of alternations of sandy and marly 
phases and the particular soil series found depends on which of 
the two is dominant. The soils of the Shifnal series are often 
acid, but those of the LiUeshall series seldom so. The Shifnal 
series is rather outstanding in view of the fact that it is equally 
capable of supporting arable crops or pasture. 

Detailed information of aU the soils of an area, as is obtained 
in the survey, is already proving of considerable value in ad- 
visory work. 

Adviob OB’ Matters Coottboted w ith Liming. 

The agriculturist is now able to obtain expert information on 
the condition of his land and crops and the need or otherwise 
for liming. In practice the question of liming cannot be 
treated without reference to the question of manuring, since 
each aspect is intimately associated with the other. From 
the point of view of liming the services of an adviser are usually 
required for one or other of the following reasons : — 

1. To investigate partial or complete crop failure. 

2. To examine the soil and predict the needs or otherwise 
for lime for particular crops. 

3. To investigate herbage or soil conditions in connection 
with nutritional difficulties with farm stock. 

Application to the Consulting Chemist of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, or to the Advisory Chemist at the Provincial 
Advisory Centre or to the County Agricultural Organiser will be 
sufficient to obtain the services of a person competent to deal 
with the subject. 

W. Morlby Davies, 

Harper Adams Amoultural College, Advisory Ohefnisf. 

Newport, Shropshire. 
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FORESTRY AND THE FARMER. 

The average agriculturist may regard the title of this paper with 
surprise, as combining together two rural industries which have 
existed in more or less watertight compartments from time 
immemorial, and he may well enquire as to the suggested con- 
nection between the two. 

Before the war forestry, or sylviculture as it is more correctly 
called, was a matter entirely confined to the estate and the farmer 
was not, as a rule, apart from occasional grievances connected 
with game, interested in woodland. Not only did he take no 
interest in forestry, but there have been times when he was 
distinctly opposed to it. Arthur Young, for example, says : 
“ The more wood there is in the Kingdom the fewer people must 
necessarily be fed on the product of our own soil.” This seems 
hardly true. There are areas on many farms that the 
plough or spade cannot touch, and that are, therefore, useless for 
tillage. It is with these that this paper proposes to deal — ^the 
waste places of the farm. The character of these “ waste 
places ” will vary according to the size of the holding. For 
example, land which on a large farm might be considered useless 
from an agricultural point of view might stiU be considered as 
worth working on a small one, so that strictly speaking the 
definition of waste land will depend on the circumstances, the 
situation and the owner. 

Owing to the great break-up of estates in the early post- 
war period, times are greatly changed ; there are now many 
hundreds of farmers who find themselves owners not only of 
agricultural land but also of wind-breaks, small plantations, 
banks and marshy places which bring in little or no income. 
These are often regarded rather as a liability than as an asset. It 
is suggested that forestry ” or the growing of trees may be 
of some use in such oases. 

Before going further it is necessary to consider the arguments 
for and against the presence of woodland or trees on farm lands. 
There are several arguments against farm woodlands. Perhaps 
the two that are oftenest advanced are that shade interferes with 
the growth of cereal and other field crops, and that woods 
encourage weeds. The first is doubtless true to some extent 
and is possibly very real where fields have round them tall trees 
which cast a very long shadow ; but such very tall trees are, in 
any case, out of place on a farm, tall timber not being a thing 
that the average farm needs to produce. Weed seeds, it is true, 
may be carried to a field from adjoining plantations, but if a tree 
crop, especially a coniferous one, is properly looked after, there 
will be no weeds worth mentioning under its shade ; in any case 
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if existing plantations are neglected, or if felled strips are not 
replanted, there will always be far more weeds than k the land 
were properly dealt with. If land is lying derelict the weeds 
upon it win have to be cut and the fewer there are the less the 
labour utilised for this purpose. Moreover farm weeds are, 
as a rule, Hght-loving plants which do not flourish to any 
extent under shade. 

It has been stated that the presence of trees near pasture 
encourages flies, with a consequent increase in such diseases as 
mastitis, but so far this cannot be considered as proven. As 
regards warble flies the shade of trees is definitely beneficial, as 
these flies avoid cool places and prefer the open fields and muggy, 
warm conditions. Blow-flies among sheep are known to be 
especially prevalent where park grazing is practised, but in such 
cases the areas are definitely enclosed and comparatively airless. 
The average farm will never be so heavily wooded as to set up 
such conditions and so this argument against trees on farms does 
not appear to carry very great weight. It is quite possible to 
plant shelter belts and plantations in such a way that protection 
is assured without interference with the broad sweep of air 
which is so essential to the well-being of most farm stock. 

It is also alleged that roots of trees stretch out into fields and 
choke drains. The roots of very large trees may indeed do so, 
but except in isolated cases very large trees should not be grown. 
This trouble, as a rule, is due to hedgerow trees rather than to 
those in plantations, and on arable ground the frequent cultiva- 
tion wiU deal with the roots. There is certainly truth in the 
statement that drains get choked, especially near field boun- 
daries, but this is no more than an occasional trouble. Again 
it has been stated as an objection that plantations involve more 
fencing. As regards fencing against stock, derelict woodland 
requires fences just as much as actual wood, and plantations 
themselves will eventually supply their own fencing material. 
Upkeep of plantations need not necessarily be expensive. The 
tendency among foresters to-day is to eliminate aU but the most 
necessary weeding and cleaning ; young trees are very cheap, 
and the farm labourer trained to the spade and bill-hook does 
not need much teaching to be able to plant trees or out over 
coppice wood properly. The advantages of conserving or 
improving the farm woodland are shown in an increased and 
re^ar supply of wood. Material is available for hurdles or for 
use as foundations for stacks (a practice objected to by some on 
account of its harbouring vermin but still very popular) ; for 
thatch and rick pegs, bars for heavy gates and general repair ; 
for firewood and for the multitudinous timber requirements of a 
farm, which otherwise involve direct outlay. "TOere pasture is 
sheltered from cutting winds a comparatively early bite ’’ can 
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be anticipated, at any rate on a section of the field. Woodland 
is invaluable as shelter for stock, especially on uplands and 
exposed downs, and the careful placing of shelter- belts of reason- 
able width is equivalent to improving the chmate of the farm. 
In winter, especially in case of snowstorm, its value to the 
shepherd is incalculable. Cattle, too, are enabled to graze 
satisfactorily much further into the winter and with hay will 
frequently do better than they will in yards. 

In this connection the opinion of Sir E. J. RusseU will be of 
interest. Writing on “ The Reclamation of Waste Lands in 
the Journal of this Society in 1921 and dealing with moorland 
and downs under 1,000 feet elevation, he says : Steep valleys 
are suitable for woods and a desolate appearance can be changed 
by a generous introduction of trees into the landscape. Wood- 
land belts can make arable cultivation and sheltered grazing 
possible.” 


Spkcebs to Plant. 

The correct choice of species is a most important point 
because mistakes take a long time to rectify. It is quite 
impossible to give definite recommendations for particular 
cases unless all the circumstances are known. Aspect, soil, 
rainfall, degree of shelter and height above sea level are among 
the factors affecting tree growth. The following notes must 
therefore be taken only as a rough guide to the cultivation of 
those species which are worth growing from an economic point 
of view, bearing in mind that planting is done chiefly with a 
view to the utilisation of the produce on the holding — as fire- 
wood, fencing, gates and the like. 

The most important tree is larch, which grows quickly and 
can be utilised for fencing at from 15 years upwards. Thera 
are two varieties, European and Japanese, the latter growing 
rather faster when young and being less liable to disease. 
Larch prefers an open, well-drained soil and as a rule will grow 
well where bracken flourishes. It prefers a north aspect and 
does not like strong winds. Japanese larch likes a moister soil, 
will grow on clays, and resists frost better. Larch mixes 
well with Spanish chestnut and also with beech. 

Scots pine is cheap to plant and easy to grow ; it is especially 
suited to sandy soils. It will in fact succeed on most soils, but 
should not be planted on heavy clays. It is very resistant to 
frost and can therefore be planted in grassy places where other 
trees would be killed out. When young it makes quite an 
excellent screen, but after about 25 years its value as a wind- 
break diminishes. The timber, when used for fencing, should 
always be creosoted. 
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On chalk soils Corsican pine grows very rapidly but it prefers 
dryish gravels. It is a very difficult tree to transplant and 
numerous replacements are often required. It should be 
put in as small plants in April. 

Austrian pine is a rough tree with thick foliage. It is 
especially suitable for wind-breaks or shelter, especially on chalk 
downs. 

Common spruce is useful on heavy clays and peaty soils. 
When planted close it will produce timber fit for fence rails and 
for inside farm carpentry. It does not seem to be so useful 
as Sitha spruce, which grows more rapidly on the same soils, 
but is, however, very liable to frost damage during its early 
stages. Once tMs danger is passed the tree may put on three 
or four feet of growth annually. 

Douglas fir will grow on larch soils but will not succeed if 
lime is present in the soil. It produces big poles, which are 
almost as durable as larch, very quickly. It dislikes wind, as 
when young the trees have a poor hold on the ground and are 
easily blown out. 

Amongst the hardwood trees Ash is perhaps the most useful. 
It grows quickly and can be used or sold at practically any age, 
two-year coppice shoots, for example, being made into walking 
sticli. Preferring a moist soil with some hme content, it does 
well in ravines and on moist slopes near streams. It requires 
shelter from frost and is best grown in company with beech, 
larch or Spanish chestnut. As a rule ash should be felled at not 
more than 60 years old and on clayey soils much earlier ; if 
allowed to stand too long the interior becomes blackhearted.” 
It is a first-class tree for coppice, the poles not only being useful 
in many ways on the farm but being easy to sell for handles. 
Self-sown trees are common in damp woods and these should 
always be encouraged by letting in light from above. 

Spanish chestnut prefers deep warm sandy loams, but will 
grow good poles on clay soils. It does not like chalk. The 
timber makes excellent “ post and rail,” is almost as durable as 
oak and is produced much more quickly. A good coppice tree. 

Except in isolated cases beech and oah are not recommended. 
The former makes an excellent “ nurse ” for other ixees (its leaf 
fall especially being valuable) and for that reason some beech 
should always be added to larch and ash crops. As a pure 
crop it is difficult to raise successfully and the timber is of Uttle 
use on the farm. There is also little inducement to plant oak, 
because chestnut — ^a faster-growing tree — can be used on moist 
soils for the same purpose. Moreover, the successful rais in g 
of oak is a slow and highly-skilled operation. 

In wet places poplar can be planted, preferably the black or 
grey variety. It grows very quickly, often reaching a height of 
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60 feet in ten years. It requires plenty of space, at least 20 feet 
each way, and will not stand exposure to strong wind. In such 
places the stem gradually assumes a curved shape and is then 
almost worthless. Poles, when creosoted, have quite a con- 
siderable life. The timber has no market value until a large 
size is reached, which in favourable places takes forty years or 
so. It is an extremely cheap tree to establish. 

Finally, those who have the interests of their descendants at 
heart and have a deep, light loam available, are recommended to 
plant Walnvt, No tree is in greater demand or in shorter supply. 

As a guide to those who wish to plant on high land, it should 
be stated that as a general rule good timber will not be produced 
above the 1,000 foot contour. Shelter from higher land to 
windward will, however, often assist growth to a considerable 
degree and good shelter belts can be raised even up to 1,400 feet 
provided the soil is suitable. A rough guide to sod qualities may 
be obtained from the ground vegetation. Sphagnum and 
cotton grasses indicate very poor soil practically unplantable. 
Heather and the inferior pasture grasses indicate land worth 
planting for shelter. Bracken land will grow trees, its quality 
varying according to luxuriance of growth. At lower elevations 
wild garlic indicates soil eminently suited for ash. 

Planting and Afteb-Carb. 

Forest trees are generally planted out in the woods from a 
nursery in which they have akeady been transplanted once or 
more in order to obtain bushy roots. There are many com- 
mercial nurseries specialising in these trees, and to-day prices are 
lower than they have been for many years. Trees are generally 
planted out at four years of age, having stood preferably two 
years as seedlings and two years as transplants. In some oases, 
however^ trees which have stood only one year as transplants 
are better, larch being a notable example. This species often 
makes considerable growth in the fourth year, producing a 
sappy shoot which does not take kindly to moving. As a general 
rule the smaller the tree the better ; the small tree transplants 
more easily than the big one and soon catches it up. A small, 
sturdy tree with plenty of fibrous roots is the ideal to aim at. 
Lanhy trees are often weak, their height being due to excessive 
crowding in the nursery. 

Excellent pine, larch and spruce can be obtained to-day for 
well under 40^. per 1,000. Hardwoods, such as beech, ash and 
chestnut generally cost about 45s. per 1,000. Hence when one 
takes into consideration the comparatively small areas on the 
farm that are to be stocked, the cost of plants is not high. A 
thousand plants is more than sufficient to stock half an acre. 
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The greatest enemies of trees are rabbits. If these exist in 
any numbers the idea of forestry must be given up, or else the 
area must be fenced in, which considerably increases the 
expense. Rabbit fencing need not be elaborate. It may 
consist of 5»inch posts split into two and driven at 12-feet 
intervals, having stout posts at 50-yards intervals and at 
corners. Barbed wire is used for the top, the netting being hung 
to the barbs. The specification for netting should be 42-inch 
width, IJ-inch mesh and No. 18 gauge. The bottom 6 inches is 
turned outwards, laid flat on the ground and anchored by 
sods at 1-yard intervals. If posts are available on the farm the 
cost of the complete fence is about per yard. Hares must 
also be taken into consideration as they are fond of the tops of 
young hardwoods, especially ash, nipping these off and so 
ruining the tree. 

When stocking new plantations the distance between trees is 
important, as the greater the distance the lower the cost. 
Some species, such as pine and oak, must be planted closer than 
others, such as larch. The former have persistent side branches 
which do not fall off easily unless the plantation is dense. The 
chief aim, however, is to get the ground completely shaded by 
the crop as soon as possible ; hence small trees must be planted 
closer than big ones, and planting on bad soils must be closer 
than on good. Costs, however, mount up rapidly with closer 
planting. If it costs £5 to plant an acre of trees at 5-feet inter- 
vals, it will cost £10 to plant the same area at intervals of 3 feet 
6 inches. At 6-feet intervals the cost will be £3 125. 6d. The 
number of trees per acre would be 1,750, 3,620 and 1,210 
respectively. If any planting distance is halved the expense is 
increased four-fold. GeneraUy speaking the accepted distances 
in ordinary soils and situations are as follows : — 

Larch, Sitka Spruce, Ash, Douglas Kr and 

dbiestnut 5 to 6 feet apart 

Pines, Oak, Beech . . . . . 4 to 4) feet apart 

Method op PLANTiNa. 

There are several methods of planting. Where only smrfi 
areas are being dealt with, however, that known as pit planting 
is by far the safest and best. The method explains itself, but 
care is necessary to see that the tree is not planted too deep, 
that its roots are well spread out, and above aU, that it is 
trodden in hard. On steep slopes the earth should be out 
away on the upper side and the lower side banked up so that 
the tree is upright. In wet places where spruce is being planted, 
it often pays to cut out a thick square of turf, turn it upside 
down, and plant on the top. Quite small plants can be used in 
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such cases and if a little basic slag is added at the time of plant- 
ing this is all to the good. If a grass field is to be planted 
difficulty may be expected in getting the trees started. The turf 
appears to hold up supplies of both food and water, while frost 
damage is often great. If it is possible to plough up the turf 
matters will be much easier, especially if some sort of crop is 
taken before planting the trees. -Arable land is frequently 
found to have below the surface a hard layer formed by the re- 
peated action of the plough slade, and this will hold up water and 
prevent the tree roots penetrating downwards. The only 
remedy appears to be a deep ploughing or fairly deep spade holes 
for the trees, whichever is the less expensive. 

After-care is important, especially where weeds grow strongly. 
These, if neglected, may smother the young plant. Far less 
cleaning is necessary than is generally imagined, and with 
coniferous trees aU that is necessary is to keep the leading shoot 
clear. Bracken may be a nuisance, as apart from anything else 
a heavy snowfall may crush it down on top of the young tree ; 
it must therefore be cut or switched twice in the year. 

During the first two or three years any dead trees should, of 
course, be replaced, but, as the block grows and the branches 
begin to cover the area, replacement becomes unnecessary and, 
in fact, practically impossible. 

Thinning. 

When a plantation has got into the pole stage it will be 
necessary to start removing superfluous stems in order to give 
the best trees enough room to develop. Left to themselves the 
trees would fight it out, but the crop would suffer in the process, 
coming finally to consist of a few big trees and a great number of 
overgrown, lanky and weak specimens. In order to prevent 
this trees are taken out every few years, starting when the trees 
are about 20 feet high with diseased, dead and dying poles. 
When trees are planted wide apart this first thinning will be 
later, and with very close planting it may be earlier. Further 
cuttings will be necessary at intervals of five to seven years until 
the wood is about fifty years of age. 

With conifers the crown of live branches should always form 
one-third of the stem. If it is less the trees are probably too 
close. It is theoretically quite incorrect to attempt to carry out 
thinning operations on the basis of a given number of stems to 
the acre at a given age, because the correct number is bound to 
vary accordmg to the quality of the land. Nevertheless, it is a 
distinct help from a practical point of view to know the number 
of trees standing on a good class plot at a certain age, provided 
this be taken only as a very rough guide ; — 
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Quality : Average — t.e., not absolutely first-class. 


Species. 



Age. 

Stems per acre. 

Scots Pme . 



26 

1,350 

»» »f • 



60 

480 

Larch 



25 

860 

Spiuce 



60 

310 



25 

1,450 

326 

yy • 



50 

Chestnut . 



26 

900 

»> 



60 

180 

Ash « 



25 

700 

** • • 

Coppice. 

60 

160 


In the Southern and Midland districts a good deal of the 
woodland that has passed with farms will be coppice. Owing to 
the decline of rural industries much of this is in a dilapidated 
condition, but there is no reason why, with a little care and 
attention, it should not be turned into an asset of value to the 
holding. Coppice on a big commercial scale is to-day a non- 
economic proposition, but comparatively small areas can be 
made to supply many farm requirements once obtainable from 
the estate woods but now often purchased. Hedgestakes, 
pea sticks, bean rods, material for thatching, fencing poles and 
posts, firewood, wattles for hurdles, material for cleft gates and 
heavy gates are a few examples. Any surplus over the needs of 
the farm may usually be deposed of locally. 

Coppice grows better in fuU light than under shade. Hence 
where improvements are intended it is well to remove any strag- 
gling and unthrifty standards (generally oak) and utilise these 
as best one can, e.g., for posts or firewood. The stools or stumps 
from which the shoots spring will next need inspection. Any 
very old or rotten ones should be destroyed, since growth from 
these is slow and the lower part of the shoot is of poor quality. 
The most valuable stools are ash, sweet chestnut, osdr and, where 
wattle is required, hazel. Beech is of Uttle use except for fibre- 
wood. In the normal way these stools should stand about 9 feet 
apart, or between 500 and 600 per acre. Gaps may be made up 
by planting young trees. These ought to be about 4 feet 
high and are quite inexpensive, costing about a penny each. 
They must be watched, and shoots from adjoining stools that 
threaten to suppress them must be out away. If rabbits are 
numerous a ring of wire netting round each young tree is a 
necessity, raising the total cost per tree to something under 4d. 
Pieces of tarred felt tied loosely round the stem are much less 
costly, but these require more attention than netting. The wire 
netting ring should be left loose, being simply anchored in one 
place, A rabbit touching a loose ring usually suspects a trap 
and leaves it, which is not necessarily the case when the ring is 
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firmly fastened down. Provided the total area is large enough 
arrangements should be made to cut one section each year. 
For example, if the poles can be cut at fourteen years old, one- 
fourteenth of the area should be taken each year. Unless the 
group is a large one young trees should be planted only on newly- 
cut areas, because they require as much side Kght as possible. 
It must also be remembered that mixed coppice should be 
avoided as far as possible because the lives of the different 
species as “ stools will vary. Hazel, particularly, should not 
be mixed with other species ; on the other hand ash and 
chestnut poles grow well together. It is a mistake to aim at a 
large number of poles from each stool ; the outside ones will be 
curved and the inner ones suppressed and what is gained in 
number wiU be more than lost in inferior quality and size. 

Bad cutting of coppice shortens the life of the stools, which 
soon rot away. Especially is this true when cutting is done by 
means of alternate left and right strokes that leave a V-shaped 
gap for water to collect in. Well-cut coppice is the exception 
rather than the rule, yet it is no more expensive to cut with a 
smooth sloping surface than in any other way. If trees or 
poles that shoot from the stool are being felled they should 
be cut very low down, high stools soon rotting and producing 
lower shoots that are always curved. Where the ground is wet 
and liable to flood, however, high stools, especially of alder, are 
permissible. 

So much coppice has recently been allowed to deteriorate or 
has been turned into high forest that it seems not unreasonable 
to anticipate a better demand in the future for well-turned-out 
stuff. One thing is certain, that sales of coppice wood depend 
entirely on the energy and business aptitude of the vendor, who 
will usually find that many small sales pay better than a few big 
ones. It is usually very unsatisfactory to sell standing and 
allow the purchaser to out. 

Should the owner be anxious to get taller timber than he can 
e3q>ect from coppice, with a view either to shelter or to saw 
timber, the coppice ground can be stocked by cutting away from 
each stool all but the finest pole, which is left to grow into a tree. 
The trees so produced will never be very large, but the method is 
a very cheap one of producing timber. To improve the return 
ordinary forest transplants can be planted over the coppice 
ground in groups of a dozen up to 260. They must be 
planted in groups so as not to affect younger plantings. This 
method has advantages. At each cutting of coppice the best 
trees in the groups can be marked and left, the worst being taken 
out ; failures here and there do not matter and the expenditure 
is not great, provided always that rabbits are kept down. The 
stumps of defective hardwood trees will shoot and improve the 
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coppice stock, and if the trees that are allowed to grow up are 
of a light foliaged type they will not interfere with the coppice 
crop, and having been grown in groups will make better class 
butts than if they had been planted singly amongst the coppice 
stools. 


Shblteb Belts. 

Shelter belts are generally planted on exposed ground in the 
form of long strips, but small irregular spaces may also be 
utilised by planting them with trees to form clumps. Belts 
need fencing, this being of course an objection to their establish- 
ment, but the cost can sometimes be minimised by using existing 
fences or hedges. Their value as shelter for stock depends on 

(а) their position ; 

(б) their width ; 

(c) the constituent trees and the method of planting. 

Position will vary according to circumstances, but as a rule it 
should be broadside on to the prevailing wind. In wide valleys 
(which often act as funnels for the wind) planting across the 
valley may prove more effective than planting against the 
ordinary direction of the prevailing wind. 

As a rule a width of 45 to 60 feet is a minimum, as in narrower 
belts the trees do not grow so well. Straight-edged strips should 
be avoided if possible, the inner face being given an undulating 
shape with bays as deep as possible without interfering with the 
minimum width of the belt. 

The trees on the windward side should be hardy tyi)es that 
will stand up against wind and that will remain branched well 
down to the ground. This is an important point to remember 
when selecting species because the tendency is for most trees to 
lose their lower branches as they grow — Scots pine being perhaps 
the best example. There are many plantings in which this fact 
has been overlooked, with the re^t that by middls life they 
have become open at the bottom and have thus lost much of 
their value as wind- or snow-breaks. Trees must be planted wide 
on the outer edge, at any rate for the first two or three rows, in 
order that they may keep well branched and get a good root- 
hold ; 8 or 9 feet apart will not be too great an interval. 
For the inside the intwval may be reduced to 6 feet. Plantu^ 
should be done in quincunx ” or triangle fashion, the trees in 
one line being opposite the gaps in the next in order to give more 
resistance to the wind than would be obtained by planting in 
‘‘ squares.’’ 

The species chosen will vary according to soil, but sycamore, 
white poplar, beech and Austrian pine are all excellent wind 
resisteris. Further inside the belt Scots pine may be used on light 
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soU, and spruce (especially white spruce) where the soil is heavy. 
Larch may also be included with the idea of cutting it out as 
poles later on. It will probably prove most satisfactory to plant 
the main species in definite lines instead of mixing indiscrimin- 
ately. On wet soils alder is useful and the white variety (which 
incidentally will grow on dry soils as well as wet) tiiows up 
suckers freely and so gives additional protection low down 
where it is wanted. If the pines are found to grow too fast, 
and if timber is not required, the leading shoots can be cut away 
when the required height is reached, this keeping the trees thick 
and bushy. 

When existing belts are to be felled or repaired, spruce, 
beech, yew. Thuya, Lawson’s and Macrocarpa cypresses can be 
put in, as all these will bear some shade from the older trees. If 
the existing trees are well up, it will probably be better to make 
a new planting, preferably on the leeward side. Three or four 
rows of trees should be quite enough. The plants used should be 
small, with bushy roots, and shoidd be frequently inspected and 
trodden in when necessary. 

As regards certain of the trees mentioned above, Lawson’s 
Cypress is a hardy quick-growing evergreen screen tree with a 
tendency to bushy growth. It w^ do on most soils but should 
not be planted in very exposed places, unless protected by 
several rows of another species. Thuya plicata is a frost-hardy 
tree that will grow succesrfully in wind-swept places. It likes a 
moist soil. Cupressus macrocarpa is hardy and windfirm. It 
is a very fast grower and branches weU down to the ground. 
The Mountain Pine (P. mcrrdana) is a small bushy pine which 
wiU grow anywhere and on any soil, including peat. It is an 
excellent tree for the windward side of a plantation of Scots pine 
as, growing more slowly, it helps to hold the screen as the lower 
branches of the Scots pine die off. Sitka spruce is also worth 
trying on peaty soils. 

Finns insignia and Finns piruxster are excellent screen trees 
for planting near the coast as they stand spray- and salt-laden 
winds extremely well. 

Hbdgbeow Timbbe. 

There is a considerable amount of disagreement on the 
question whether hedgerow timber is a liability or an asset to 
farmland. Upon the whole — ^in the absence of adjoining plan- 
tations or where shelter is not supplied by the configuration of 
the ^ound — the presence of trees around grass fields is beneficial, 
provided that they are of a t3rpe that grows straight, with not 
too large or dense a crown. 

On fertile soils elm has been the chief hedgerow tree and it 
has COTtain advantages. It grows fast, is tall with a compara- 
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tively narrow crown and gives plenty of shelter without too 
much shade. It has, of course, a reputation for suddenly 
dropping branches, but one seldom sees or hears of damage to 
stock from this cause. One hears much of the liability to 
“ windblow ” but this occurs most frequently on the sides of 
very deep ditches or along roads which are below the level of 
the adjoining fields. Such a situation results in an tmbalanced 
root system and a weakened resistance to wind. Hedges 
where elms have stood are generally full of elm suckers, the 
most suitable of which can easily be trained up into trees. 
Oak, preferably the sessile variety, is a good tree to grow ; so 
also is sycamore, wherever there is a dead fence rather than a 
hedge below, as it has a poisonous drip.*’ The lime is a useful 
quick grower and ash may also be planted, although its timber 
will never be very good. 

Large plants should be used, from 6 to 8 feet in height, 
costing about Is. 6d. apiece. They must be protected from 
damage by horses. 

Conifers are of no use as hedgerow trees ; the only possible 
one is larch, but even this, if exposed, becomes curved and u^y. 
Poplars, especially black poplar, also become curved. The grey 
variety is perhaps the best. T^ere there are no hedges white- 
thorn as a tree is useful as it takes up httle space and with its 
twisted twigs gives more shelter in winter than larger trees. 

It is better to plant or preserve hedgerow timber in compara- 
tively closely-spaced sections of a few trees rather than to 
have the same number evenly spaced. The trees grow better 
in groups and give more shelter. 

Hedgerow trees around arable land are not at aU desirable. 
The worst are ash and poplar, both being greedy and wide- 
rooting t 5 ^es which do the land no good. 

When trees have a possible commercial value, nails or hooks 
should never be driven into the trunks. These quickly become 
hidden and their presence has ruined many good saws. 'No 
timber merchant will buy, except at a rubbish price, timber that 
he suspects of containing “ iron.” 

Thb Cbiokbt Bat Wimow. 

The possibility of successfully cultivating wfllows for cricket 
bat manufacture is one that should not be overlooked, at any 
rate by those living in the Midlands and Southern half of the 
country. General opinion holds indeed that bat willow caimot 
be successfully grown outside East Anglia, but general opinion is 
not correct. It is quite possible to fed excefient timber that 
has been grown in lEddlesex and Berkshire, Surrey, Sussex and 
Gloucestershire, and this is not a complete list. 
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Bat willow growing may be made a useful sideline to the 
farmer. It must indeed be described as a gamble, but it is a 
good one. If it is successful the profits are high, and if it fails 
the loss (provided that the whole matter has been approached in 
a common-sense way and purely as a sideline) is very small. 

The success of bat willow cifitivation depends very largely 
on the soil, for on the soil depends entirely the rate at which 
good trees can be produced. Quite often, however, land that 
seems perfectly suitable as regards texture, quality and moisture, 
win yield timber of poor quality which realises practically 
nothing. 

Provided that a few elementary rules are borne in mind, the 
planting and after-care of bat willow presents no difficulties. 
The two most important points are, firstly, the purchase of the 
correct species or variety, and secondly, the choice of the site. 

If bat willow were a distinct species with characteristics such 
as distinguish beech from oak or even beech from hornbeam, one 
of the cffief obstacles to its production would disappear. Un- 
fortunately the tree is a member of the wiUow genus which 
exists in greater numbers of types, varieties and hybrids 
than any other grown in this country. Thus while there is 
only one willow suited for high-class bat-making, there are 
several that resemble it to a certain extent. The result is that 
there are thousands of trees, considered by their owners to be 
bat willows, which will never find a market as such. It may 
be added that true bat willow, as far as we can judge, is a 
“ strain ’’ which needs to be captured and held in the same way 
as an egg-laymg strain of fowls or a good cropping strain of 
potatoes. It is only recently that serious scientific research has 
been devoted to this subject and there are as yet no definite 
results to be reported. The chief object is the actual pinning 
down of the variety or hybrid known as Salix (mruUa, the Blue 
or Bat Willow. Another point is timber colour. Krst-class bat 
willow to-day must be wlidte ; coloured willow (reddish timber) 
is regarded as inferior. This coloured timber may constitute as 
much as 75 per cent, of the tree and the buyer who meets this 
trouble becomes shy of buying other trees from the same area. 

The above remarks have nothing to do with actual practice* 
but have been made in order to emphasise the difficulty of 
finding the right type of tree to plant. Generally speaking 
the true bat willow, as a growing tree, can be definitely identified, 
but this does not hold true of the set ” or ‘‘ cutting ’’ by means 
of which it is propagated. The first question then which the 
practical man will ask, is how he can ensure against planting 
^e wrong kind of tree. The answer is that cuttings should be 
bought only from a grower who is known to possess the right 
stock and who will guarantee it. 
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GuUivation, — When preparing to plant bat mllow choice of 
soil is all important. In the first place it must be of open texture 
and well drained. Loam over clay is suitable provided that the 
clay is at least three feet below the surface. Alluvium is 
excellent, but peaty soil is not. Satisfactory results have been 
obtained on chalk marl, and ordinary clays, if weU drained and 
not too heavy, wiU grow good timber, .i^eas containing stag- 
nant water are, useless ; the trees will live, but that is all that 
can be said. The ideal situation appears to be some feet away 
from a running stream, but perfectly good trees can be grown in 
hedgerows and alongside big open field ditches. 

Planting distance is most important. Bat willow must have 
plenty of light on its lower branches as well as on the upper part 
of the crown, and much side light is necessary. The best method 
is probably to plant in a single line around the edges of perman- 
ent grass fields, the trees being at least 30 feet apart. If plant- 
ing is done in blocks (and it is not recommended) each tree 
should be at least 30 feet from its neighbours. The reasons 
against planting around arable fields are so obvious that it is 
unnecessary to mention them. 

An important point that must not be overlooked is protec- 
tion from stock, especially horses. Two stakes with barbed 
wire coiled round them will generally prove sufficient, but 
better still is a line or two of wire as a fence. When the trees 
are well rooted and steady, wire netting may be put round the 
trunks, but it must not be nailed or attached to the bark in any 
way. Babbits can do much damage but can be dealt with by 
means of a loose ring of netting around the base of the tree. 
This can be removed when the bark becomes thick, a few years 
after planting out. 

The actual method of propagation is by means of big 
cuttings technically known as “ sets ; these are generally 
12 to 14 feet in length, about 2 inches in diameter at the butt 
end, and three years old. They must be as straight as possible. 
At present good ordinary sets can be purchased for about 2s, or 
3s. each, but where only a few are being planted it is worth 
while to pay a little more for absolutely straight cuttings. 
Curved sets mean curved trees or at the best a proportion of 
distorted timber in the tree, and this will interfere with cleaving 
when the tree comes to be felled. Any pruning wounds on the 
cuttings must be small (preferably under i inch in diameter) and 
at least 10 feet of the set must be clear of branches, so that after 
planting there may be 8 feet of clean stem. 

The method of planting is simple. A hole 2 feet deep may 
be made with a bar and into this the butt end is thrust. 
This requires some care, because if the soil be close textured^ or 
the hole too small, bark may be badly damaged and rooting 
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power destroyed. A better way is to dig a bole a foot deep and 
then to make a bar hole in the bottom. In this way stea^ness 
is ensured while the comparatively loose top spit favours root 
production. After-care consists, in the main, of rubbing off 
as soon as they appear all buds on the clear section and in 
keeping the top soil firm around the stem so as to prevent rock- 
ing. Nowadays merchants prefer a short butt of some 7 feet 6 
inches in length. There is, therefore, little to be gained by 
allowing the butt to run up to a considerable height, as has been 
the usual practice in the past. 

What is required is speed in growth to attain a diameter of 16 
inches, at a height of 5 feet, in as short a time as possible. If 
this should take much over twenty years the result cannot be 
described as good. The best trees are feUed about ten to fifteen 
years from planting, and occasionally at eight years ; this has 
been done in the West of England as weU as in East Anglia. 

Little is known about the use of manure for forcing ^owth, 
but practical experiments indicate that the judicious application 
of farmyard manure is of distinct value. The writer has recently 
seen a tree, planted three years ago, grown in ideal circumstances 
by the edge of a small stream and treated with farmyard manure 
— ^the top 12 inches of soil having had a 60 per cent, admixture. 
This tree is already over 7 inches in diameter. It is increasing 
at a rate of well over 2 inches diameter per annum, and if it 
continues at the present rate will probably be ready to fell in 
less than nine years. 

The uncertainty of success must be emphasised once more ; 
if success could be assured the present high prices would not 
prevail. But on any soil that appears suitable bat willow is well 
worth trying. The trees, beiog far apart, seem to do no harm to 
the grass below, and the time between planting and felling is very 
short indeed compared to that of other trees. Where the experi- 
ment is successful the returns should be satisfactory, for prices 
seem likely to remain high for a good many years to come. 
Statements of value are apt to be misleading, but to-day about 
165. per cubic foot, or £6 to £7 each, is quite an ordinary price 
for good trees. It is possible that increased planting may lead 
to lower prices, but even a 60 per cent, drop would still leave a 
satisfactory return on the investment. Quite recently a farmer 
who had planted a thousand “ willows ’’ around his grass fields 
for shelter sold them about fifteen years after planting for over 
£1,000. Last year also the writer was shown, in Middlesex, 
many trees, twelve years planted, which had been sold at £12 
apiece. Returns like these cannot be expected as the rule, but 
there is no reason why they should not occur again. 

The fact that land is outside East Anglia should not deter 
experiment. Apart from the fact that excellent willow has been 
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grown in many places outside this district, it is probable that 
the spread of water mark disease will in the future 
definitely lessen production in the old bat areas of Essex and 
Suffolk. The demand for high-class willow stiU exceeds the 
supply. 

In the absence of previous experience, planting should be 
done only upon an experimental scale. In a very few years the 
probability of success may be gauged fairly accurately, and at 
the worst total failure will not involve heavy loss. There is no 
reason why, if small plots of suitable land are available, the 
growing of sets for sale should not be tried. Cuttings from the 
tops of pollarded trees are still utilised, but the general method 
nowadays is to raise sets from pieces of willow, about 3 inches 
thick and 3 feet long, planted about 5 feet apart in blocks. The 
ground must be kept clean and only two or not more than three 
shoots per stock allowed to grow. Once these stocks are estab- 
lished several crops can be taken from them. It may be taken 
as a gauge of success that first-year shoots should average at 
least 6 feet. 

TiMBBB. PbBSBRVATIOK AKD CoifmBSBSIOK. 

The artificial preservation of fencing and gates is a matter 
that deserves more consideration that it has had in the past. 
Although the initial cost is increased, it is well known that the 
life of many timbers, especially those planted in the ground, is 
increased to an extent that more than compensates for the 
expense incurred in preservation. Scots pine, when treated 
with creosote, has a life of up to twenty-five years, against some 
five years for untreated posts. Many other species that rot 
quickly (such as beech) can, after tr^tment, provide fencing 
that will last for twenty years, which is five or six times their life 
in the untreated condition. 

The usual method of preservation is that of “ brushing on,” 
but since timber standing outside frequently splits or is damag^ 
this treatment is often ineffective. The most satisfactory way 
to treat timber is by the “ pressure ” system, in which case the 
creosote is injected into the wood after the air has been drawn 
from it by means of an air pump. This is, however, for practical 
purposes, unnecessarily thorough and too expensive, Not only 
is too much creosote used, but the smallest available plant, 
which takes only some 60 cubic feet of timber at a charge, 
costs over £200. Creosote to-day costs about 6d. per gallon. 

There is, however, another process, known as the ** Hot 
steeping process,” which is far less expensive to operate and 
which may be carried out quite efficiently by means of an old 
boiler with a rough flue and chimney. The boiler or tank need 
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not be thicker than J inch. A tank shonld, however, either be 
reinforced with angle irons or should be sufficiently stout to 
resist the action of high temperatures. It will probably be 
found more convenient in use when partially let into the ground. 
If wood is to be used as heating material fire risk must not be 
lost sight of and it is, therefore, as well to fix the apparatus well 
away from sheds or stackyards. 

The modus operandi is simple. The timber is immersed in 
the creosote and is kept under by rough, heavy baulks. The 
tank is gradually heated to about 200® F., and is kept at this 
temperature for about an hour. It is then allowed to cool, 
when the timber is removed and allowed to drain. A simple 
drainage system may be made in the form of a platform of 
ordinary galvanised iron sloping towards the tank, the surplus 
liquid flowing back to the tank via the channels. 

Timber should be as dry as possible before creosoting as, if the 
wood cells contain much water, penetration will be unsatisfac- 
tory. If timber is to be morticed or otherwise worked, this 
should be done before it goes into the tank ; otherwise the cut 
surfaces, always more liable to coUect water as joints, will form 
a very weak link in the chain. Timber should always be 
barked before immersion, for bark resists the preservative and, 
when it falls or rots off, leaves exposed an imperfectly treated 
surface. Well creosoted sapwood will last just as long as heart- 
wood. Timber should never be removed from the tank while 
hot as considerable absorption takes place during the cooling 
period. Absorption will vary, but averages *75 gall, per cubic 
foot. 

The pines, beech, elm and sappy oak all take creosote well. 
Larch, on the other hand, does not and it is possible that in this 
case heavy brushing is almost as good as boiling. Spruce, also, 
is worth creosoting. Although penetration is not nearly so 
good as with pine, there is no doubt that the life of this timber 
and of others such as black poplar, etc., is much increased by the 
treatment. The cost of impregnation for most timbers is about 
per cubic foot. 

With fence posts the most vulnerable portion is that below 
the soil, or more exactly that portion just above and just below 
ground level. For thi type of timber the most economical 
method is the butt treatment ” in which only the lower end is 
treated. This is not entirely a new idea as it has been practised 
for years on hop poles in Kent. A new method of working this 
treatment, and one which should appeal to every farmer by 
reason of its ampKoity and cheapness, is that known as the 
“ oil drum ” method, to which considerable publicity is being 
given by the British Wood Preserving Association. A plaS 
can be established for well under £2. In this case the posts 
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are stood upright with their butts in a heavy steel oil drum of 
about 90 gallons capacity, obtainable for about 205. Below 
this a short flue of a few bricks is made, the chimney being 
of stove piping. The period of heating is similar to that m the 
steeping process and the most convenient method is to leave the 
posts standing to cool over night, lifting them out in the morning. 
An inner plate with spikes or heavy nails may be placed in the 
bottom to keep the posts down. With Scots pine a regular 
absorption of 1 inch in depth, which is qxdte enough for all farm 
purposes, may be expected. With heavy posts lifting out may 
be found difficult, especially as regards the first few posts, and 
in this case a tripod with ropes and pulley will be found of 
great assistance. Failing this a small platform may be used. 
By this method a post can be satisfactorily treated for 
about |d. 

When timber is to be used in any quantity a saw bench is 
essential, especially if the local min is some distance away. 
Sawn stakes are better than split ones and hand cross-cutting is a 
slow process. The most useful type of saw bench is an iron one 
to take 30-inch circular saws capable of converting a 12-inch 
diameter butt, and therefore big enough for any ordinary farm 
purpose. Such a type can be purchased complete with saw for 
about £18 f.o.r. with a table marked in inches and with adjust- 
able feet enabling the bench to be set up level on the roughest 
foundation. If rails are to be cut a temporary wooden extension 
can be easily fitted. An ordinary 6 h.p. oil engine will usually 
give the necessary power, but it is better to err on the 
side of too much power. Internal combustion engines are 
inclined to be jerky in action and steam or water power is 
distinctly better. Portable cross-cut saws, complete with 
motors, vary in price from £40 to £60. One well known type is 
claimed to cost no more than 2|d. per hour to run and is said to 
be able to cut up 1 cwt. of logs in four minutes, dealing with 
timber up to 48 inches in girth, 

Febewood. 

A considerable amoimt of waste wood, thinnings and odd 
poles is relegated to the firewood pile and a good deal more 
might be got out of such timber if more care were taken of it. 
As a general rule such wood lies in a heap in the open with but 
little chance to dry out, and wood suitable for burning in the 
house is mixed up with rotten stuff and other wood of very little 
heating power. 

Heatiog power in wood depends very largely on its carbon 
content and this depends on the density, and hence on the 
weight. Most light woods are highly inflammable and give out 
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a bright flame, but for actual heating power it will be found that 
heavy, close-grained woods are by far the best ; naturally the 
drier they are the better they burn. 

To make the best of it, firewood should be winter felled. It 
should be dried rapidly and if possible under cover, but under 
such cover as allows of a considerable amount of draught, 
especially from front to back. Stems before cross-cuttings 
should be laid as nearly parallel as possible and preferably in an 
upright position. 

Eirewood for sale is generally measured by the “ cord ’’ — 
fresh felled weighing about 30 cwt. and when seasoned about 21 
cwt. When there is a surplus in the neighbourhood of towns 
the question of sale is worth considering, as there seems to be a 
definite increase in the number of middle-class householders who 
prefer wood to coal in their living rooms. There is no need to 
draw timber for this purpose to the homestead if a portable 
bench is available. The wood can be cut up in wet weather 
and left in a heap to dry out, protection being given by any type 
of emergency covering. Again the timber can be cut into 
lengths of from 4 to 6 feet and stacked till required, being sold in 
that state to firewood merchants who themselves do the actual 
cutting into firewood blocks. Such sales provide useful work 
for horse and man when the weather makes work on the land 
impossible. 

As regards the actual value of the different species for firing, 
a well-known German classification is as follows : — 

Greatest heating power : Beech, birch, old Scots pine. 

OonsiderabU looting power : Ash, elm, larch, oak. 

Fair heating power : Spruce, Spanish chestnut, wych 
or Scots elm. 

Poor heating power : Lime, alder, poplar and willow. 

Erom the householder’s point of view perhaps the best fuel 
is ash, especially when green. It bums smoothly, gives out 
great heat and is quiet. Holly is also very good, especially when 
green but seasoned, burning very quickly. Dry old oak is 
excellent, having great heating power and lasting a long time. 
Birch, on the other hand, burns away rapidly. Scots pine has 
a pleasant smell but bums fast. It is best in very large Replaces 
and put on in large slabs. Larch throws out dangerous sparks 
and is a noisy crackling wood. The fruit trees, pear, apple and 
especially cherry, are excellent trees to bum and leave a pleasing 
scent behind them. Elm is a poor fuel as it has a dull, cheer- 
less, smouldering flame. The worst of all is poplar, which burns 
with the greatest difiSculty. Poplar is perhaps the most un- 
inflammable species in this country and on this account is often 
found useful for the floors of oast houses. Spruce bums badly. 
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In connection with firewood a note on splitting may be of 
interest. Timber may be spht in two ways, either radially, that 
is in direct line with the centre and bark, or tangentially, i.e., 
at right angles to the first method. In all cases the first method 
offers the least resistance. It is obvious that the straight- 
grained woods are easiest to split, and timber with short or 
twisted fibre the most difficult. The outer portions of a log are 
easier to split than the inner, owing to the greater tension in the 
outer part of the tree. Wet, underseasonSi wood is split, as a 
rule, with more difficulty than dry wood, but in some cases 
moist timber gives the tool a better grip. It is for this reason 
that such trees as beech can be spht more easily unseasoned 
than when dry; although moisture decreases the power of 
sphtting easily, this is overbalanced in smooth-textured wood of 
this type by the extra grip obtained by the wedge. Generally 
spealiig the easiest timbers to spht are spruce, beech, the pines 
and larch. In the next class are oak, ash and chestnut, 
whilst the timbers offering the greatest resistance are elm 
(which has generaUy a twisted grain), hornbeam, goat wihow 
and poplar. Timber is always more difficult to spht in frosty 
weather than at other times. The presence of resin also reduces 
elasticity and consequently fissihty ; thus very old Soots pine 
butts, especiaUy from near the ground, are, as a rule, particu- 
larly resistant to the wedge and beetle. 


Royal Agricultural College, 
(Srenoester. 


A. D. C. Lb Subub. 


THE CALCULATION OF THE ANNUAL COST 
OF FARM MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Much is heard these days about the mechanisation of farming 
and it would appear that this movement is one which is likely to 
grow stronger and stronger as some measure of prospraty 
gradually returns to the farming industry. The fundamental 
object of mechanisation, whatever form it may take, is to bring 
about more economical production. This may be the result 
of either lower production costs per unit or higher selling values 
per unit ; and although mechanisation may sometimes lead 
to higher selling values because it may enable quality to be 
improved^ it is true, in the main, to say that the immediate 

1 The use of a tractor may enable barley to be sown earlier or on a better 
seed bed and hence malting ^ualiiy may be higher than it would otherwise 
have been. 
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object of mecbanisatioii is to reduce the unit costs of pro- 
duction. Whether this is accomplished by reducing the 
production costs per acre, or by increasing the yields per acre, 
or by both of these methods, does not matter from the point 
of view of this article. In either event, the cost of production 
per unit includes the cost of the machinery and implements 
and a brief consideration of the problem will show that the 
determination of the proper charge to be made on this account 
is by no means easy. Apart from this, there is some doubt as 
to whether the usual methods of dealing with ordinary farm 
machinery and implements for accounting purposes are as 
accurate as they might be ; and it may be found that methods 
that were good enough for equipment of the pre-war kinds 
are liable to cause very significant errors when applied to 
large modern machines, such as tractors, milking machines 
and combine-harvesters. The greater the degree of mechanis- 
ation, the greater the relative importance of the machinery 
costs and therefore the more important it is to be able to 
determine these costs with the highest possible degree of 
accuracy. In the extreme case — ^the highly mechanised corn 
growing farm — ^the calculation of the annual cost of machinery 
becomes a matter of vital importance and this applies parti- 
cularly during the experimental stages, if entirely misleading 
conclusions are not to be drawn. 

CoNSTmTENTS OF Maohinbby Cost. 

The total annual cost of machinery and implements falls 
under two chief heads, mz. : (1) Running costs, that is, those 
that depend mainly upon the amount of work done and (2) 
Overhead costs, that is, those that depend only to a small extent 
upon the amount of work done. Running costs may be sub- 
divided into {a) ordinary repairs and small renewals and (6) 
consumable stores — ^petrol, paraffin, lubricating oil, grease, 
bindmr twine, etc.; while overhead costs may be sub-divided 
into (a) depreciation and (6) interest on capital. These are 
the factors that constitute the machinery cost froblem.^ 

Krst of all, let us be quite clear on one point. The 
determination of the toted cost of any machine during its working 
life is a comparatively simple matter : the real difficulty arises 
in apportioning this total cost over the different years. For 
example, a farmer buys a tractor for £200, works it for five 
years and then sells it for £25. A simple record will show the 
total running costs for repairs, paraffin, lubricating oil, etc,, 
and hence the total cost of the tractor for five years can be 
easily and accurately found. It is in deciding how much of 

^Few praoti(5al pxirposes anntial charges such bs iusuiaaoe, licences and 
sundry items would be included with repairs and renewals. 
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this total cost is to be charged in the first year, how much in 
the second, and so on, that the real problem arises, coupled 
with the fact that for accounting purposes decisions must be 
taken before the total cost is actually known. 

Broadly speaking, the object should be to distribute the 
total cost in such a way that the annual costs are approximately 
equal. Thus, the cost of repairs and renewals may be expected 
to increase gradually as a machine gets older and in the case of 
tractors and motor lorries the consumption of fuel and oil is 
also likely to be somewhat higher for old than for new machines. 
This being so, the method of calculation adopted for depreciation 
or interest, or both, should give diminishing charges for one or 
other or both of these items as the machinery gets older. 
Nevertheless, since new machines will generally do rather better 
work than old ones the tendency should be towards slightly 
diminishing total annual costs ; at any rate, it is better to 
charge too much in the early years of a machine’s life than 
to charge too little and then find that either the charges must 
be increased in the later years or the machine sold or scrapped 
at a price considerably below its book value, that is, at a loss. 
Let us now consider the different cost items one by one. 

Rbpaies Amx RekbwaIiS. 

For practical reasons, it is necessary to take the cost of 
repairs and small renewals year by year just as they are made. 
Theoretically, the total cost of these items during the machine’s 
working life might be divided equally over the different years 
but it is extremely difi&cult to forecast, with any degree of 
accuracy, what the repairs and renewals for any machine are 
likely to cost and it is of course impossible to wait until the 
actual cost has been found. Hence, the almost invariable 
practice is to charge against each year the cost of repairs and 
small renewals incurred during that year and this as a rule is 
merely a matter of accounting. 

There are, however, cases where it would not be reasonable 
to charge the whole cost of repairs against the year in which 
they have been made. For example, an old waggon is sent to 
the wheelwright to be completely overhauled and in due 
course a bill for, say, £30 is received. A common-sense view 
would be that the waggon is now almost as good as new and 
for accounting purposes it may very properly be treated as a 
new waggon, that is, the cost of what are actually repairs is 
taken as capital expenditure on a “ new ” waggon and is not 
charged against the waggons as repairs. Such cases, however 
are not very common and if there is any doubt the repairfi 
account should always be charged. 
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COKSTTMABLB StOBES. 

In the case of petrol, parajB&n, lubricating oil, grease, and other 
consumable stores there is no difficulty. The cost of whatever 
is used in any one year can be charged without hesitation 
against that year’s accounts and the matter is finished. 
Qiiite simple accounting records will suffice to show the charge 
to be made against any one machine or group of machines. 

Bepeeoiatioit. 

Depreciation on any mechanical unit refers to the gradual 
decrease in value from the time it is purchased until it is thrown 
on the scrap heap. 

Causes of Depreciation. The chief cause of depreciation is, 
of course, what is commonly called wear and tear through usage 
and this at once suggests that the rate of depreciation will depend 
upon (a) the amount of work done each year — ^a tractor working 
1,500 hours a year will depreciate more rapidly than one working 
only 500 hours ; {b) the attention given to the machine while 
it is working — ^inefficient lubrication is a common cause of 
excessive depreciation ; (c) the care taken of the machine 
while it is idle — ^a plough that is used for part of the year to 
fiU a gap in a hedge will suffer avoidable depreciation ; and (d) 
the promptitude with which necessary repairs are made — 
a cutter bar not in proper alignment will set up severe stresses 
and strains throughout the machine. At the same time, it 
must be kept in mind that, unless it receives some special 
treatment, a machine suffers physical deterioration even when 
it is standing idle. It is this physical deterioration, whether 
due to use, mis-use or non-use, that is generally associated with 
the term depreciation and regarded as its principal cause. 

But there is another common cause of depreciation. Take 
the case of the Scotch swing plough. About thirty years ago 
this was largely replaced by the chilled plough and hundreds 
of swing ploughs were scrapped, not because they were worn out 
in the physical sense, but because they became out-of-date, 
in othOT words, obsolescent. This factor of obsolescence is 
very difficult to measure, but it is none the less real and has 
been respo^ble for a considerable amount of depreciation on 
farm machinery and implements during the last forty years. 
And it should be noted that, until recently, the chief effect 
of inventions was the substitution of one fairly simple machine 
for another — ^the reaper for the scythe, the horse rake for the 
hand rake, the chilled for the swing plough — ^whereas the 
present tendency is to substitute a large, complicated, ex- 
pensive machine for a number of simple machines— the tractor 
plough for several horse ploughs, the combine-harvester for 
several self-binders — ^and, in addition, machines are being 
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more and more widely used to supplant manual labour — ^the 
mechanical cabbage planter for a gang of workers, the hay 
loader, tractor sweep and elevator for numerous pitchers and 
loaders, the milking machine for several hand milkers. It 
is fairly clear that in trying to forecast the value of any machine 
ten or twenty years hence we cannot afford altogether to ignore 
the possibility that it will be out of date in five years, and there- 
fore of less value, no matter whether it is sold or retained for 
further use. 

There is, however, still a third way in which machinery 
can suffer “ a decrease in value,*’ but whether this kind of 
decrease can rightly be regarded as a part of depreciation is 
rather a debatable point. Take the case of the farmer who 
bought a self-binder shortly after the war for £70. He pro- 
ceeded to write off depreciation at the rate of 10 per cent, per 
annum and in eight years* time it stood in his books at £30. 
Meanwhile, the price of self-binders fell heavily and he found 
that although his eight-year-old machine was valued at £30 
a new one could be bought for £40. Under such circumstances, 
a “ re- valuation ** is made with the object of bringing the book 
values of old machines into line with the current prices of new 
ones and the old binder is “ re- valued ’* at £16, thus showing 
a “ loss ’* of £16. The question is : should that £16 be called 
depreciation and added to the ordinary charges for depreciation 
or must it be regarded as a capital loss due to the general fall 
in the price level ? On the one hand, it can be urged that this 
form of decrease in value is due essentially to a rise in the value 
of money and not to a decrease in the value of the machme, 
as a machine ; on the other, it can be said that from the 
farmer’s point of view the “ loss ” is just as real as if it had 
been incurred in the usual way. There is of course nothing to 
prevent the above farmer carrying on as if the general fall in 
prices had not taken place, that is, he might continue to 
depreciate his binder on the usual scale until it was actually 
scrapped. In this way, he would merely postpone the evil 
day and in addition he would have the unco^ortable feeling that 
this particular asset in his balance sheet was partly fictitious. 
Whatever method is followed, it is fairly certain that in cal- 
culating the annual cost of depreciation no provision can be 
made for either falling or rising values of new machinery — 
any “ losses ” or profits ” incurred on that account should be 
taken as special items to the profit and loss account and not 
brought into the ordinary cost calculations at all.^ 

^ It can be argued that such items should be regarded as capital losses or 
profits and taJren to the capital rather than to the profit and loss account. 
The |K>int is too academic for full discussion here and does not afiect the 
question at issue. 
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This aspect of depreciation has been mentioned because it 
has been much in evidence in recent years, but for the remainder 
of this article it will be ignored. It is safe to say that machinery 
will depreciate through usage, it is feasible to allow for the 
possibility of a machine becoming obsolescent before it is worn 
out, but it is quite impossible to forecast, with any reasonable 
degree of accuracy, whether the general level of machinery prices 
is going to be higher or lower in five, ten or twenty years’ time. 

The foregoing discussion of the causes of depreciation 
should make it quite clear that the calculation of the amount to 
be charged in any single year in any given case is a matter of 
judgment and common sense rather than of fixed rules and 
regSations, The essential problem can be very simply *stated. 
A plough is bought at 1st October, 1931, for £6 ; during the 
year 1931-32 some depreciation occurs. The problem is : 
How much ? How is the amount of depreciation in 1931-32 
to be calculated ? Substitute £600 or £6,000 for £6 and a com- 
plete outfit of machinery and implements for the plough and 
the problem appears in better perspective. The depreciation 
problem arises essentially out of the fact that machines generally 
work for longer than one year, coupled with the fact that for 
practical reasons accounts are generally made up on the basis 
of one year. 

Book Values, In trying to solve this problem, there is one 
other general point that requires consideration. Ordinarily, 
the assets of any business appear in the balance sheet at not 
mare than their current market value and it may be asked : 
why not value machinery just in the same way as other assets 
are valued and thus automatically arrive at the amount of 
depreciation ! The answer is that once a machine has been 
us^, even for a day or two, its market value has no relation 
to its work value — ^a self-binder that has been in use for one 
season ought to be still as good as new from a work point of 
view, but in the open market it is worth considerably less than 
its cost price. The usual procedure, therefore, is to arrive at 
the balance sheet value of machinery by “ writing ofi ” a 
certain amount for depreciation from the cost price or previous 
valuation figure. Hence, we find the term “ book-values ” 
used to describe the prices that are attached to machinery and 
implements for balance sheet purposes. The point here, of 
course, is that a method of osculating depreciation cannot 
fairly be criticised because it leaves the machinery standing in 
the balance sheet at, it may be, considerably more than it is 
worth in the market. It is only under special circumstances, 
such as those mentioned above, that it may be advisable to make 
a direct valuation of this asset. 

These preliminary considerations have been discussed at 
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some length because they are necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the depreciation problem. Now let us tackle the 
problem itself. It is two-fold. 

The Working Life. First, we must determine as best we 
can the total depreciation on any machine (or group of machines) 
and, second, we must decide how this total depreciation is to be 
apportioned over the machine’s useful life. A tractor is bought 
for £200 on 1st October, 1931. What is the total depreciation 
Hkely to be ? This will depend upon whether the tractor is 
worked right out, in which case the scrap value may be £20 
(or less) and the total depreciation £180 (or more), or whether 
it is replaced by a new tractor while it is stiU in reasonably good 
working condition, in which case the scrap value may be £40 
(or more) and the total depreciation £160 (or less). In most 
cases, however, it can safely be assumed that the intention 
will be to use the machine as long as it can do useful work, that 
is, all that is necessary is to estimate the machine’s probable 
working life, and allow only a very nominal sum for scrap 
value. As a rule, this estimate can be based upon previous 
experience with the same class of machine, but with modem 
machines, such as combine-harvesters, it is specially difficult 
to decide what “ life ” should be allowed. Further, for strict 
accounting, which always deals with particular cases, the 
probable length of life should be estimated having regard to 
the local conditions under which the machine will be working. 
It may be quite true that the average working life of a tractor 
is five years and it is attractively easy to use this average in 
every case, but this is merely begging the question. Conditions 
are not the same and, if really useful results are to be obtained, 
we should not assume that they are. 

The bearing of the obsolescence factor upon the probable 
working life of any machine has already been discussed. The best 
that one can do is to avoid taking too sanguine a view : it is 
better to keep on the safe side, in the fibaancial sense, and to 
under-estimate rather than over-estimate the length of life of 
any machine. Just as there is a tendency to claim too much 
for new methods a^ systems in farming so the temptation to 
over-estimate the working life of a new machine is very great. 

There remains the second-hand machine. A farmer buys 
an old tractor for £60 ; he can easily find out how old it is, but 
he wiU not know exactly how it has been handled under its 
previous owner. In such a case, the sound policy is to give 
the machine a short life and get it written down to scrap value 
as quickly as possible. 

Apportionment of Depreciation. Now suppose that the 
total depreciation on a certain machine over a ten-years’ life 
is estimated to be £100, that is, cost price minus scrap value. 
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on what basis is this amount to be apportioned over the ten 
years ? If nothing but depreciation was involved, then we 
might say at once that the total amount should be distributed 
equally over the ten years. Or, alternatively, the total amount 
of work (acres ploughed, acres “ combined,*’ miles run, etc.) 
likely to be done in the estimated life might be also estimated 
and the annual depreciation charged on the basis of the amount 
done in each year. But since the ultimate object is to divide 
the total cost of the machine as fairly as possible over its working 
life and bearing in mind what has already been said about the 
running costs, it is clear that this method would result in the 
total charges becoming heavier and heavier as the machine grew 
older. This “ Fixed Instalment ” or “ Original Cost ” method 
of calculating annual depreciation cannot therefore be recom- 
mended for farm machinery and implements, since it violates 
one of the essential conditions of any satisfactory method. 

This conclusion is really fundamental to the general argu- 
ment of this paper. Should it be questioned, it may be pointed 
out that if total costs are lowest in the early years of a machine’s 
hfe then it would seem that the farmer could reduce his pro- 
duction costs by always working with new machines. The 
fallacy here, of course, is that the costs of the early years 
appear low only because the book values are maintained at a 
fictitious level, that is, the costs would be low provided the 
book values could be realised in the event of the machine being 
exchanged for a new one, and this, in the great majority of 
cases, would be clearly impossible.^ 

Under the fixed instalment method, the agreed rate for 
depreciation is always calculated on the original cost, but if it 
is calculated on the booh vcdue at the beginning of each year 
the annual charge for depreciation will be on a diminishing 
scale as the machine gets older. This is called the “ Reducing 
Instalment ” or the “ Diminishing Value ” method of deprecia- 
tion and is the method usually to be preferred. In practice, 
however, this method is almost invariably misunderstood. It 
is assumed that a ten per cent, rate for depreciation by the 
diminishing value method means a ten-years’ life and that a 
five per cent, rate means a twenty-years’ life. Actually, it 
would take 68 years to write down a £100 machine to a scrap 
value of £5 at 5 per cent, per annum by the diminishing value 
method 1 ^ Again and again farmers (and others) have pro- 

^ A £2M tiwtor would not likely be worth £165 (£200 less 22J per cent, 
depreciation) in part payment of a new machine after working for a year. 

*ThTis, 

Value at end of 1st Year=s£100 : 0 : 0, less 5%, i.e. £6 ; 0 : : 0 : 0. 

„ „ „„2nd „ £95;0:0,l6ss6%,x.e.£4:16:0«=£90: 5:0. 

„ „ „„3rd „ £90:5:0,less5%,i.6.£4::10 :3=£86:14;9. 

and so it would take an inhnily of years to reach nothing. 
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tested to the writer that a ten per cent, rate for depreciation 
on ordinary farm machinery is too high, because, they say, such 
machinery will last for more than ten years, oblivious of the fact 
that, using the diminishing value method, it takes no less than 22 
years to write down £100 worth of machinery, not to nothing, 
but to a scrap value of £10, at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum. 
Indeed, there does not seem to be any doubt that this mis- 
understanding of how the usual method of calculating deprecia- 
tion actually works out is responsible for the rates commonly 
prescribed to, and accepted by, farmers being too low, with the 
result that the book values of machinery in the balance sheet 
are maintained at too high a level ; in other words, the annual 
cost of depreciation is under-estimated. 

CalculMion of Depreciation. Fortunately, it is a misunder- 
standing that is easily corrected, even though correction does 
involve a comphcated-looking mathematical formula, not easily 
solved without a book of logarithms. The general principle 
is quite simple. We are ‘‘ given ” three things : (1) the cost 
price of the machine (or group of machines), (2) the estimated 
scrap value, (3) the estimated working life, and we have to 
“ find ’’ (4) the rate per cent, which, on the diminishing value 
basis, will bring the original cost down to the scrap value in 
the given number of years. For example, a tractor costs £200, 
it is given a scrap value of £26 and a working life of 6 years, 
what rate of depreciation should be used? The answer is 
34*02, or say 34 per cent. There is no need for the practical 
man to bother about the formula^ ; once the principle is 
accepted a schedule can be drawn up in a few minut^, with the 
help of a mathematically minded friend, to include aU the rates 
that are likely to be required. (See Appendix.) 

To summarise, the procedure to follow in calculating the 
annual charge for depreciation on any machine or group of 

(1) Estimate the probable working life, having regard to 
(a) wear and tear, and (6) obsolescence ; 

(2) Estimate the scrap value, according to whether (a) the 
machine is to be worn right out and worth only “ old iron ” 
price, or (b) it is to be used in part payment of a new machine 
while it is still fit to do some work ; 

(3) From the schedule of depreciation rates, find the rate 
per cent, which will enable the scrap value to be reached at 
the end of the estimated working life. 

Criticism of Existing Method. The existing method of 
depreciating farm machinery is, however, very firndy entrenched 

^ Which is. Bate per oeiit.=100 — 100 "v^RV, where P=original cost 

P 

or book value, BVs=sorap value, n—uumber of years’ life. 
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and it is necessary to consider in some detail its inherent 
weaknesses, having always in mind the increasing importance 
of machinery costs in agricultural production. The usual method 
of depreciating ordinary farm machinery and implements 
is illustrated below : 

£ 


Valuation at Michaelmas 1931 

500 

Add implements purchased in 1931-32 

30 


630 

Deduct „ sold in 1931-32 

10 


520 

Less depreciation at 10 per cent. 

62 

Valuation at Michaelmas 1932 

468 

Purchases and sales in 1932-33 — ^Nil 


Less depreciation at 10 per cent. 

47 

Valuation at Miohaelmas 1933 

421 


And so on from year to year. 

AD the larger units — ^tractors, threshers, motor lorries, 
combine-harvesters, etc. — are usually treated separately but 
on the same lines, although, of course, dijBferent rates of depre- 
ciation are used, for example, 6 per cent, on a thresher, 20 per 
cent, on a motor lorry and 22 J per cent, on a tractor. In some 
oases, the depreciation is reckoned on the valuation, less sales, 
and the purchases taken at the end of the year at cost price ; 
in others, the depreciation on the new implements is reckoned 
according to the time when purchased ; but these are merely 
refinements of the same general method and the final results 
would not usually differ very much. 

What is generally a minor, but is sometimes a serious, 
criticism against the above method arises from the way in 
which the ^es of implements are treated. Take the following 


example : 

£ 

Book valtio of old self-binder at Miohaelmas 1931 . 12 

Add cost prioe of new binder, July 1932 . . 46 

67 

Dedud sale of old binder .... 6 

62 

Less 10 per cent, depreciation . . . 5 *2 


Valuation of new self-binder at Miohaelmas 1932 . ss46 *8 

The result is that the new binder, after cutting the 1932 
com crop, is valued at 365. more than it cost, which is palpably 
absurd. In an actual case, in which certain bam machinery 
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was included in the general total, calculation showed that its 
book value at a certain date was £33. It was sold for £15, but 
the next valuation still included barn machinery, which was 
non-existent, to the value of £16 4^. Od., thus : 

£ 


Book value . . . . , 


33 

Less sales . . . , 

. 

15 



18 

Less 10 per cent, depreciation 


1-8 


/. Book value . . . . . . =16*2 


Then there is also the old machine — ^reaper, binder, hay 
tedder, etc. — ^which is scrapped without any attempt being 
made to find whether it has already been fully depreciated, 
with the result that the current book value may include a 
certain amount for machines that have been permanently 
thrown on the scrap heap. 

Now, as will be shown later, there is no reason why such 
mistakes should occur, because with a little trouble they can 
be easily obviated ; the point is that this little extra trouble is 
seldom, if ever, taken and the result again is that book values 
are maintained at too high levels. It may be suggested that 
the easy method to check up the book values is to have a re- 
valuation every five years or so, but it must be emphasised 
that this is merely an open confession that there is something 
seriously wrong with the procedure in regard to depreciation ; 
it means in effect that the anrmcd charges for depreciation are 
likely to be of very doubtful accuracy, and it is these annual 
charges that form the subject of this discussion. 

What has been said immediately above applies mainly to 
the valuation of groups of machines, but even in the case of 
separate machines there is often some doubt as to the correct 
procedure. Por example, at Michaelmas 1931 an old tractor 
has a book-value of £65. In October, 1931, this tractor is 
sold for £60 and a new one purchased for £200. How should 
the new tractor be valued at Michaelmas, 1932 % 


WKONG IMETHOI). 

£ 

RIGHT METHOD. 

£ 

Value of old tractor at Mich. 1931 

65 

Value of old tractor 

65 

Add new tractor purchased 

200 

Sale of „ „ . . 

50 

Deduct old tractor sold 

265 

Extra depreciation (earned to 


50 

P&La/c) 

15 


215 

Cost of new tractor 

200 

Leas 224 % depreciation 

48-4 

Leas 224 % depreciation 

45 

Value of new traotor.Mioh. 1932 £166 *6 

Value of new tractor, Mich. 1932 £155 
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One great advantage of depreciating all the larger machines 
separately is that, sooner or later, definite evidence is obtained 
to show whether the rate of depreciation charged has been too 
low or too high. In this case, the depreciation on the old 
tractor has been under-estimated to the extent of £15 and, 
other things ec[ual, there is, therefore, good reason for de- 
preciating the new tractor at a higher rate. It is only on such 
lines that a basis for getting out reasonably accurate annual 
charges for depreciation can be found. 

The second objection to the usual method of dealing with 
depreciation is much more serious and centres round the per- 
centage rates. So far as the accountant is concerned he accepts 
the current rates^ simply and solely because they are approved 
by the Inland Revenue Department for Income Tax purposes ; 
as for the farmer there is every reason to believe that he accepts 
them because he is under the false impression that a 10 per 
cent, rate means a ten years* life, a 5 per cent, rate a twenty 
years’ life and so on. The differences between the usual method 
of depreciation and the improved method suggested above can 
be clearly shown by means of a few examples. 

A tractor is bought for £200, it is estimated that, having 
regard to the conditions under which it will have to work, 
its useful life will be five years and that it will then be worth 
£25 for ** part payment ” purposes. On this basis, the de- 
preciation rate is 34 per cent, per annum. Under the usual 
method, 22J per cent, will be written off annually. The 
comparative results are as follows : — 

Usual Method. Improved Method. 
£ £ 


Original cost 

. 200 

200 

Depreciation rate per cent. 

— 22J 

— 

Depreciation in 1st year 

45 

68 

,, „ 2nd ,, 

34*9 

a -9 

„ „ 3rd „ 

27-3 

29 -6 

*9 ft ^th ,, . 

20-9 

19 -6 

t* ff 5th „ 

16*2 

13 -0 

Total depreciation 

. 144-3 

175-0 

Book value after 5 years 

55-7 

25 -0 


There seems to be no doubt that the suggested method 
gives much more rational results than the usual method : the 
depreciation does occur mainly in'* the first two years, the 
tractor is not likely to be worth more than £25 after five years’ 

^ The chief of these are ; Fixed plant, threshers, steam boilers and engines, 
5 per cent. ; tractors, 22J per cent. ; steam lorries, 15 per cent. ; motor lorries, 
20 per cent. ; all other types of farm machinery and implements, including 
poultry houses and incubators, 10 per cent. No information is available as 
to the basis of these rates. 
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fairly steady work, while the cost of repairs and renewals, 
fuel and oil, is almost certain to be much higher in the last 
two than in the first two years of the tractor’s life. 

Or take the case of general farm machinery for which a 
rate of 10 per cent, is usually taken. We staort with, say, 
£600 worth, give it a 10-years life and a scrap value of £60. 
Under the improved method this would mean a rate of 20*57 
or say 20 per cent. Under the usual method this equipment 
would still have a book value of £209 after 10 years, compared 
with £60 with the suggested method. Is there any doubt 
as to which method best satisfies the requirements of con- 
servative and safe finance ? 

Lastly, take a threshing machine costing £150. It is 
written down at the usual rate of 5 per cent, and in twenty 
years’ time it still has a book value of £54. Is it reasonable to 
anticipate that after twenty years a thresher will still be 
worth nearly one-third of its cost price % Only an optimist 
would think so. Would it not be much safer to give it a scrap 
value of about £15 after twenty years and then write it down 
by 10*87 or say 11 per cent, per annum % 

Let it be quite clearly understood that the chief object 
of this analysis is to establish general principles. It is not 
suggested that the average life of a tractor on the farm is 
necessarily five years or that ten years is necessarily the 
correct length of life for all ordinary equipment — ^ploughs and 
harrows, carts and waggons, self-binders and potato-diggers and 
so on. What is suggested is that the rate of depreciation should 
be fixed on some definite basis and that the only rational basis 
is the estimated working life, together with the estimated 
scrap value at the end of that life. It is not a question of 
squeezing the maximum possible allowance for wear and tear 
and obsolescence out of the Inland Revenue Department, but 
of devising some method by which the total annual cost of 
machinery and implements in agricultural production can be 
calculated with reasonable accuracy. The usual method 
under-estimates depreciation, inflates book values and results 
in production costs being under-stated, especially where 
machinery is used on a large scale. 


Procedure on the Fcmn. 

Let us next consider briefly how this depreciation problem 
should be tackled on the ordinary mixed farm, taking comfort 
from the thought that it is a problem which comes up only 
once every twelve months. 

(1) Make a detailed inventory and valuation of all 
machinery and implements on the faorm. This would be done 
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‘ in the rough ” and no attempt would be made at classi- 
Eication. It would probably be best to get the services of a 
local valuer who was in touch with the usual valuations of 
second-hand farm equipment, but the valuer should be supplied 
with the cost prices of all machines recently purchased. It is 
this detailed valuation that is the foundation for what follows 
and since it has to be done only once it is worth while taking 
some trouble over it. It should of course be done within a 
day or two of the date of the annual Balance Sheet. 

(2) Next proceed to make a classification of this detailed 
valuation on the following lines : 

(a) List all the larger and more costly items separately — 

the tractor, the thresher, the motor lorry, the milldng 

machine, the bam engine, and so on. 

(b) Classify the remaining items into groups, e.g, : — 

Harness and stable equipment. 

Dairy utensils — chums, pails, etc. 

Sheep equipment — ^troughs, gates, corn bins, etc. 

Pig equipment — ^troughs, bins, etc. 

Poultry equipment — houses, netting, incubators, etc. 

Field Implements^ — ^ploughs, harrows, reapers, 
binders, haying implements, etc., etc. 

Carts and waggons. 

Bam machinery — com cmshers, cake breakers, root 
cutters and pulpers, etc. 

Sundry small equipment — bladders, forks, rakes, 
scythes, spades, etc., etc. 

In making this classification it is always well to keep in 
mind that it may be desirable to use difierent rates of de- 
preciation for different groups. 

(3) Decide upon (a) the probable scrap value and (6) the 
probable working life of each separate machine or group of 
machines, and then find the rate of depreciation in each case. 
{See Appendix.) 

In the case of “sundry small equipment,” the simplest 
plan is to charge all purchases of such equipment as renewals, 
along with repairs, and to maintain the valuation at a constant 
figure, unless there should be any marked increase or decrease 
[n the number of these things in use. 

(4) In the case of single units, purchases and sales present 
uo difficulty, e,g,, if a new tractor is bought this would be 
kept separate and the old tractor written off the books as 
already indicated. 

Purchases belon^ng to any one of the groups would be 
added on as already indicated, but in the case of sales from any 

^ Xmplemeats used oxily with a tractor shotild be put in a separate snb-eeotion. 
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one of the groups a calculation should be made in order to find 
the book value of the implement sold (at the date when it is 
sold) and it is this book value rather than the amount realised 
which should be deducted from the group valuation — ^any 
difference being carried to the debit (or credit) of the Profit 
and Loss Account. Similar treatment should be given to any 
implements that may be scrapped during the year. 

(5) For the great majority of farmers, elaborate forms 
are best avoided, even at the expense of a littie extra paper and 
ink. Hence, it will generally be better to use a separate book 
for the valuations and to take a separate page for each machine 
or group of machines. Here, for example, is a sample page 
as it would appear in three years’ time : 

FIELD IMPLEMENTS. 

VcUucUion Price .... £550 (as per (2) above). 

Scrap Value £50 

Worhirt^ Life .... 12 years. 

DeprecuUion Bate .... 18 per cent. 

£ 


Value at Michaelmas 1930 .... 


550 

Less depreciation 

• 

99 

Value at Michaelmas 1931 .... 


451 

Add purchases in 1931-32 

- 

45 



496 

Less depreciation ..... 

• 

89 

Value at Michaelmas 1932 «... 


407 

Leas sales in 1932-33 .... 

' 20 


Accumulated depreciation 

6 



— 

251 



382 

Less depreciation 

• 

69 

Value at Michaelmas 1933 .... 

• 

313 

All this may appear very complicated; 

actu^y, it is 


perfectly simple and straightforward once the foundation has 
been laid in the shape of (a) a detailed valuation of aU equipment 
and (6) a schedule of depreciation rates. After the system is 
set going it is a matter of a few minutes’ work once a year, and 
the farmer would have before him a complete finand^ history 
of his machinery and implements, the value of which would 
grow steadily from year to year. It is only by following such 
a system that it is possible to obtain reliable information as 

^ Oalonlation, based on the detailed valuation at Miohaehnas 1S30, showed 
that the book value of the implements sold was £25. The difference of £5 is 
taken to the debit of profit and loss account. 
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to what the depreciation on any machine or group of machines 
has actually been, and in the course of time this information 
would be of very great value in the forecasting of probable 
scrap values and working lives. 

Interest on Capital. 

There is nowadays very seldom any doubt as to whether or 
not depreciation on equipment is a legitimate charge in pro- 
duction costs, but this is not so in the case of interest on the 
capital invested in that equipment. It would take us far 
outside the scope of this article to discuss the numerous eco- 
nomic and accounting questions that are here involved. After 
all, the differences of opinion are not fundamental, but arise 
from differences in terminology : the accountant defines 
“ cost ’’ in one way, the economist in another, and no doubt 
each definition is best suited to the respective purposes of 
accountant and economist.^ 

Putting economic and accounting theories aside, therefore, 
let us consider this quite simple question : In comparing costs 
of production with machinery and without it, with an old- 
fashioned reaper and a modem combine-harvesting outfit, 
with horses and carts and a motor-lorry, with hand milkers 
and a milking machine, is it necessary or advisable to in- 
clude in our calculations a charge for interest on the capital 
sunk in the machinery % If the answer is in the afiSrmative, a 
second question at once arises : On what basis should the 
interest charge be calculated ? And there is no use begging 
the first question merely because the second occasions certain 
practical difficulties. 

Take first the case of milk production. Three farmers, 
A, B and C, have 35 cows each. A milks by hand, B milks 
with a machine for which he paid £160 out of his savings, while 
0 uses a machine for which he paid by borrowing £160 at 6 per 
cent, per annum. With hand milking it can hardly be said 
that any capital investment is required since the milkers’ wages 
can be paid out of the current milk cheques, but in the 
case of Farmer G can it be denied that the machine costs £8 
in the shape of interest or that in comparing the total cost of 
milking on these two farms this £8 must be included in C’s 
costs ? To say that this £8 is an appropriation of profit rather 
than a production cost is, to the plain man, a mere quibble. 
Is it not more than likely that if farmers could instal milking 
machines without having to pay interest on the capital expen- 
diture more of them woiSd be installed ? Now what difference 

^ Perhaps the best disouasion of this subjeot is to be fotmd in Mconomica for 
the Acoountantj by Kemper Simpson (Appleton & Co.). 
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does it make where the farmer is able to pay for the machine 
out of his savings, that is, without directly paying interest ? 
The answer is that from a milk production point of view it 
makes no difference at all. Perhaps the point can be most 
easily seen by supposing that Farmer C came into a legacy 
and was therefore able to pay off the loan of £160. Is it 
commonsense to conclude that in that event his inillr production 
cost would be decreased by £8 and his profit increased by a hke 
amoimt ? Hence a fair comparison of A and 0 calls for the 
mclusion of interest in C’s costs ; comparison of B and C shows 
that if interest is to be included when it is paid it should also 
be included even though it is not paid. 

Take a second case. Farmer A continues to make hay with 
the usual assortment of general purpose implements — ^the horse- 
drawn mower and rake, the carts and waggons, the elevator, 
etc.; while Farmer B has a variety of special haymaking 
implements — ^the swathe-turner or tedder, the horse or tractor 
hay sweep, the hay loader, and so on. Is there any doubt 
that one of the reasons why Farmer A sticks to his old-fashioned 
outfit is that he has not got the necessary capital to buy the 
more modem machines 1 And it is partly because he cannot 
get this additional capital without paying interest on it that 
he continues to make hay by the sweat of his brow. Tell that 
farmer that the cost of the extra capital would have nothing 
whatever to do with his production cost for hay and what 
would he say, or think ? 

The case can be put more generally by saying that capital 
is just as necessary in production as land and labour and from 
a production point of view it is quite immaterial whether the 
land is rented or owned by the farmer, whether the labour is 
hired or provided by the farmer and his household, whether 
the capital is the private capital of the farmer or borrowed 
from someone else. Comparative costs must include fair 
charges for land, labour and capital no matter from what source 
these may be derived and it is comparative costs with which 
this article is concerned^ 

Passing now to the second question about interest: On 
what basis should it be calculated ? The of interest on 
any investment depends partly upon its ** safeness and we 
can regard machinery as being a moderately safe form of 
investment. It is clear, however, that the safeness of the 

^ Two ** red herrings ” may be mentioned here. Eirst, it is said that interest 
on capital cannot be inolnded in costs because the Income Tax authorities will 
not “ allow ” it. This is a complete confusion of the issue. “ Income ” and 
“ Profit ” are not synonymons. Second, it is said that feiimers invariably 
want to include interest in their costs so that they can make out a better claim 
to higher prices. But very few farmers nowadays believe that there is any 
connection at «dl between current costa and cu/rretU prices. 
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‘‘ investment ” in machinery depends to a certain extent upon 
the rates charged for depreciation : the higher the rate of 
depreciation the safer is the investment since there is less risk 
of the machinery having to be scrapped before its estimated 
working life has been fuUy exhausted. At the present time, an 
interest rate of between i and 5 per cent, will cover most cases. 

As regards the determination of the amount on which the 
interest is to be calculated this should cause no difficulty if the 
suggested method of dealing with depreciation is adopted. 
The valuation book will show for each machine or group of 
machines the (estimated) capital “ investment ” at the be- 
ginning of each year and allowance can easily be made for any 
purchases or sales there may have been during the year. In 
fact, there is no reason why the valuation book should not 
have separate columns in which the interest charges could be 
shown year by year. This method may be questioned on two 
grounds. 

First, it may quite fairly be asked : If a farmer buys a 
tractor for £200 with money borrowed at 5 per cent., should the 
annual interest charge not be based upon the amount of interest 
actually paid each year 1 This question arises from a mis- 
understanding of what actually happens. At the time of 
purchase the farmer invests £200 in the farm in the form of a 
tractor. During its first year’s working, part of the capital 
value of the tractor will be exhausted — hence a tractor is called 
a ** wasting ” asset — and with a depreciation rate of 34 per 
cent, only £132 will remain at the end of the year. In effect, 
the farm has paid back £68 of the capital invested in it and 
interest can be charged against the farm only upon what 
remains. Hence, it is quite sound in principle to charge 
interest upon the book values at the beginning of each year. 
(Strictly speaking, interest should be calculated upon a daily 
rather than upon a yearly basis, but for practical reasons this 
is scarcely possible.) 

Second, it may be suggested that since both depreciation 
and interest will be charged on a gradually diminishing scale, 
then, in spite of the fact that running costs will be incurred on 
an increa^ng scale, the tendency will be towards gradually 
decreasing total ccKsts for depreciation, interest, repairs and 
stores, fins, indeed, is quite true, but it can be justified 
because as a general rule the machine will do better work in 
its early than in its declining years ; the efficiency of old 
machines is apt to suffer from the fact that they are less de- 
pendable than new ones and more liable to breakdowns of 
one kind or another — ^who has not seen harvest operations 
slowed down or held up because of ‘‘ trouble ” with an old 
binder I At the best, the annual charges for machinery are 
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to a large extent estimates, and^this being so it is much better 
to keep on the safe side, that is, to over-estimate rather than 
to under-estimate the cost while the machinery is in its prime.^ 

AoooxmnNa Work. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable to go at all fully into 
the purely counting-house aspects of machinery costing. Once 
the general principles are accepted, there are no serious diffi- 
culties in the way of putting them into practice by means of 
formal accounts. But sufficient must be said to indicate how 
the accounts should be constructed in order to give the infor- 
mation desired. 

Keeping firmly in mind that the immediate object is to 
determine the total annual cost of each machine or group of 
machines, the first question is : How many accounts are 
required ? Each of the larger units — ^the tractor, motor- 
lorry and so on — must have a separate account since it is for 
such machines that reliable costs are most urgently wanted. 
And there is really no reason, except that a little more paper 
will be used, why each of the groups of machines above men- 
tioned (p. 58) should not also have its separate account. 
Separation makes for clarity and separate accounts have far 
more to tell the farmer than composite accounts. Further, as 
soon as we come to the second objective, to be discussed below, 
we shall find that separate accounts are extremely helpful, if 
not indeed essential. Now consider the various cost items. 

The great majority of the items in the bills for repairs 
and small renewals can be allocated to the proper accounts 
without any difficulty, while the more or less general items 
can be charged against sundry equipment. Insurances and 
licences can also be allocated without much trouble. Con- 
sumable stores, on the other hand, require a certain amount of 
“ booking if they are to be charged to the appropriate 
accounts with reasonable accuracy. All that need be said here 
is that where modem machines are in use — ^and it is these 
machines that consume most of the stores — ^it is imp^ative, 
if leakages are to be avoided, that a systematic record of 
stores used should be kept by some responsible person. This 
record would show, for example, how much petrol^ was used 
by the tractor, the motor lorry, the milking machine en^e 
and perhaps the farmer’s car ; how much parajto was used by 
the tractor, in the stable and cowsheds for lighting, and in the 

^ For a method of oombining depredatioxi and intereet xfx a single anntial 
charge see article by the present writer in the Journal of the J^hTurs Agricul- 
tural Society, 1931. This method is snitable where the running oosfts do not 
vary much from year to year. The milking machine outfit is perhaps the 
only important example. 
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farm house. Depreciation and interest have simply to be 
transferred from the valuation book, if the suggestions put 
forward above are adopted. 

At the end of the year, each machinery account would 
then show at a glance (on the debit side) the total charges for 
repairs and renewals, stores, depreciation and interest, and a 
sure foundation would be laid on which the farmer could pro- 
ceed to make various calculations of comparative costs, such as 
the total cost of cowshed labour and equipment with and 
without a milking machine, the total cost of labour and equip- 
ment with and without a tractor, and so on. It is these 
supplementary calculations rather than the accounts themselves, 
that justify the time spent in keeping accounts. Making up 
accounts without thereafter making calculations and com- 
parisons is like laying the foundation and then omitting to 
build the house. 

Apportionment op Machineby Costs. 

So far we have been considering how to arrive at the total 
annual charges for repairs and renewals, consumable stores, 
depreciation and interest on any machine or group of machines, 
and in ordinary financial accounting nothing more is required. 
But in any system of cost, departmental or enterprise account- 
ing, in which the object is to show the separate costs and profits 
for different sections of the farm, it is necessary to apportion the 
total charges over the various sections. For example, with a 
tractor the first and most important question is : "^^at is the 
total cost of the tractor for the year ? The second question is ; 
How much of that total cost has been incurred on behaH of 
potatoes, wheat, sugar beet and so on ? And it is clear that 
in trying to compare production costs with or without 
machhaery or with pre-war and modem machinery a certain 
amount of apportionment of total costs wiU generally be 
required ; for example, we may want to know the cost of grow- 
ing wheat (a) with men, horses and pre-war machines (self- 
binders, carts and waggons, etc.), and (6) with men, (horses), 
and modem machines (combine-harvester outfit, motor lorry 
and drying plant). 

The live stock machinery is easily dealt with. Thus, 
the total charges on harness and stable equipment are a 
direct charge against horses and horse labour, the total cost 
of dairy equipment a direct charge against milk production. 
The total cost of cowshed labour, together with various assort- 
ments of equipment, could then be established and useful 
comparisons made. 

As regards the large class of horse-drawn implements — 
carts, waggons, ploughs, cultivators, self-binders, etc. — the 
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total charges can be apportioned with reasonable accuracy on 
the basis of the number of horse-hours spent on each crop, etc. 
(This, of course, pre-supposes the keeping of regular time sheets 
on which the horse hours would be recorded.) Admittedly, 
this apportionment can be only approximately accurate, but 
the amount of hors§ labour is the only practicable measure of 
the amount of “ work ” done by these implements. Difficulties 
wiU arise ; for example, an elevator may be driven by a petrol 
engine and in such a case the simplest plan would be to take 
the elevator as a separate machine. The man on the spot 
knows exactly how each machine has been used and should 
have no difficulty in making such variations as may be 
required in special cases. 

Third, the charges against bam machinery must be appor- 
tioned on a more or less arbitrary basis according to the way 
in which it has been used — so much against the various classes 
of live stock for grinding corn, cracking cake, pulping roots 
and so on. Small equipment and tools must be treated on 
similar lines. It is always well to remember that the total 
amount to be apportioned under these two heads will not 
usually be very large so that any errors that may occur will 
have an insignificant effect upon the total costs of production 
of crops, etc. 

Lastly, there is the tractor and tractor-drawn machinery, 
the motor-lorry and other large machines for which separate 
accounts will be kept. In the case of all machines in the work- 
ing of which fuel (petrol, parafi&n, etc.) and oil are consumed 
three bases of apportionment are available, viz. {a) the number 
of hours worked on each crop, etc. — ^the ^^me-basis, (b) the 
consumption of fuel and oil on each crop, etc. — ^the fusl-ha^, 
and (c) the amount of work done as measured by miles run, 
acres ploughed, acres harvested, etc. — ^the work-ha^. 

It is likely that if reliable results are to be obtained some 
combination of these methods wiU have to be used. For 
example, with a motor-lorry that is used almost entirely for 
road haulage purposes, the cost can be apportioned with 
reasonable accuracy on a mileage basis ; but l5iis basis is less 
suitable where the lorry is also used for work in the fields, such 
as hauling silage or corn crops, or hauling com from a combine- 
harvester, since the stopping and starting and short journeys, 
apart from the heavy going, wiU involve a heavier consumption 
of fuel and oil and also heavier wear and tear than where only 
road haulage is done. Probably the difficulty could be over- 
come by weighting ” the mileage figures, for example, each 
field mile might be reckoned as equal to two road miles. 

As regard the tractor, experience has shown that where 
it is used for general purpose farm work the final results on the 
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time and on the fuel basis may be very much the same. On 
the fuel basis, fuel and oil are charged direct to the various 
crops, etc., as the work is done, while all the other costs are 
appo^oned over the crops, etc., on the basis of the fuel and 
oH consumption, on the assumption that the harder the work 
the heavier will be the fuel and oil consumption and therefore 
the heavier the repairs and depreciation. This means that the 
tractor driver must keep a careful record of the fuel and oil 
consumption on the difierent jobs, whereat for a time basis 
apportionment the ordinary time sheet sufSices. On the 
whole, preference should be given to the fuel basis and the man 
who is capable of driving a tractor efficiently should have no 
difficulty in keeping the necessary fuel and oil record. 

In the case of the combine-harvester, the acreage basis at 
once suggests itself as most suitable for the cost-apportionment, 
but allowance may have to be made according to whether the 
crop is threshed directly or ffist of all windrowed and then 
threshed. 

The above brief sketch of the methods of apportioning the 
total cost of any machine or group of machines does not profess 
to be complete. This article is mainly concerned with the 
€W3curate determination of the total costs, and it is far more 
important to have the total costs reasonably accurate, even 
though the apportionments may be only rough estimates, than 
to be able to apportion, with great exactitude, total costs that 
€u:e of very doubtful accuracy. 

A Note ok the GsKSBAii Economy of Ma.ohineey. 

Perhaps it may be well to offer one or two concluding 
observations on the general economy of machinery and thus 
complete the circle back to page 46. It was there stated that 
the primary object of using machinery of any kind is to reduce 
the unit costs of production and this is a very different thing 
from saying that the object is to reduce the total costs of pro- 
duction. Maximum profit per unit can be attained either by 
reducing the total costs with a given total of output value or by 
increasing the total output v^ue with given total costs. It 
follows at once that the economy of machinery must not be 
judged simply and solely on the basis of total costs, but always 
on the basis of total costs in relaiion to total output value. If 
a machine enables the work to be better done or in better season 
or with less waste (of time or material) it may prove to be 
economical, even though it does not cause any reduction in 
the total costs. Further, since the ultimate objective is toted 
profit (after charging interest on capital) and since total profit 
is the result of profit per unit midtiplied by the number of 
units, it is conceivable that a machine may justify itself 
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despite a slight decrease in the profit per unit — 1,000 nnits at 
1$. per unit profit will be preferred to 900 units at 1^. Id. 
per unit. 

But all these things apart, reliable conclusions as to the 
economy of machinery in agricultural production are impossible 
unless the cost of that machinery can be calculated with reason- 
able accuracy. It is with the calculation of these costs that 
this article is mainly concerned and it should be regarded 
merely as an attempt to write one of the essential chapters in 
the story of farm mechanisation and its bearing on more 
economical production. 

James Wyllie. 

South Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 


APPENDIX. 

SOHBDTJLB OE DEPRECIATION RaTES FOR VaRYINO LENGTHS 
OF Life and Scrap Valdes — ^by the Diminishing Value 

Method. 


Percentage: Scrap Value of 
Ori^nal Cost. 
% 


l/en^l 


10 


15 


20 


th of Life. 

Depredation Rate. 

fears. 

% 

5 

45-07 

10 

25-89 

15 

18-09 

20 

14-00 

5 

36 -90 

10 

20-57 

15 

14-24 

20 

10-87 

5 

31 -58 

10 

17-29 

15 

11 -88 

20 

9-05 

5 

27-53 

10 

14-87 

15 

10-18 

20 

7-74 


FormtUa, r=*100 — 100 wy^RV, where r=rate per cent., n=aiiumber of years’ 

n? 

life. RVs=sorap value and P=oiigmaI cost (or book value). 

Note. In practice, it would usually be sufficient to take the depreoiatiaa rate 
to the nearest whole number and the actual depreciation to the nearest £1. 
irnple. — machine costs £200. It is given a life of 15 years and a scrap 
v^ue of £20, f.6. 10 per cent., what rate of depredation should be used T 
14k per cent. Hence, 

Value after one year = £200 less 14% (£28) = £182. 

„ „ two years = £182 „ 14% (£25) = £157. 

„ „ three „ = £157 „ 14% (£22) =:£186. 

and so on. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROGENY TEST 
IN DAIRY CATTLE BREEDING. 

Inteoductioit. 

Ohs of the earliest pieces of evidence relating to the progeny 
test and the recognition of its merits by British breeders 
concerns the “ proving ” of the great Shorthorn foundation 
sire Hubback. He was sold as a calf to a blacksmith and later 
was purchased by a Mr. Fawcett, who lived near Darlington. 
Charles Colling frequently noticed some excellent veal on the 
Darlington market and troubled himself to trace the origin 
of it ; Hubback was found to be responsible, was bought by 
the brothers Colling, and was used by them to the lasting 
benefit of the breed. Times and standards have changed and 
no longer do we expect (especially in the breeding of dairy 
cattle) to find in the vealed calf the characters for which we 
seek. But the principle remains the same — ‘‘ by their fruits 
ye shall know them ” — ^and the progeny test properly applied 
in the field of dairy cattle breeding has more to offer now than 
at any time in the past. 

Up to the present, although the progressive breeder has 
been aided by records of the performance of the females in his 
herd, he has been handicapped by a lack of information on the 
milk and butterfat transmitting abilities of the male. It is as 
if a racehorse breeder attempt^ to breed winners out of dams 
of known merit by sires of untested worth. A consideration of 
the part played by the bull in the destinies of the herd em- 
phasises the seriousness of the handicap. Although not himself 
producing milk, he transmits factors for milk production to each 
of his o&pring in amounts equal to those contributed by the 
dams to which he is put. In a herd of thirty cows his legacy 
to the next generation is thirty times as great as that of any 
individual cow, good or bad, in the herd, and there is obviously 
much truth in the reflection that the bull now in use may decide 
what the herd profits will be in five years* time. 

Productive ability is not necessarily identical with trans- 
mitting ability. If, as will be suggested later, there are 
dominant and recessive factors concerned in the inheritance of 
milk and butterfat it is not to be expected that a cow’s milk- 
record will be an infallible indicator of what she will transmit 
to her offspring, i.e., a cow giving 800 gallons of milk will not 
in consequence contribute 400 gallons to her progeny. The 
dominant factors that she possesses (presumably associated 
with high milk yield) wiD be expressed in her record, whereas 
in the sorting-out process prior to reproduction, recessive 
factors present though unexpressed may be transmitted. The 
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only reliable valuation of transmitting ability is the progeny 
test — an assessment based on the records made by the offspring. 
This is rarely obtainable in the case of the cow because of her 
short breeding life ; if it be taken as 4 years it is clear that she 
can, on the average, produce only two female offspring by which 
to be judged — a very inadequate number, as we shall see. The 
bull’s progeny, however, are more numerous, and it is to them 
that the breeder must look for an index of the nature of the 
bull’s inheritance. 

In the proving of a dairy bull the lactations of his daughters 
constitute the foundation, and as any influence affecting these 
lactations affects also the progeny test, a system of treating 
them that takes cognizance of environmenfed and hereditary 
influences has to be evolved before comparisons among per- 
formances of different sires can be rationally made. The 
following questions, amongst others, have to be considered ; 
what is to be defined as a lactation : can records made under 
different systems of feeding and management be compared : 
can a lactation made in the heifer year be compared with one 
made at a later stage : can a bull proved by records made by 
twice a day milking be compared with one whose daughters are 
milked three times a day \ In addition we have to decide 
upon the number of daughters necessary to give a reliable 
indication of their sire’s milk transmitting ability, and also 
upon the possible effect of the level of their dams’ production. 
Are six daughters sufficient, and has a bull put to cows averaging 
9,000 pounds of milk a better chance than one in a herd with 
a 7,000-pound average ? Also of moment at the present time 
is the question of the utility of the sire index, a formula 
designed to eliminate some of these influences so that a true 
estimate of the bull may be made. 

It is intended, first of all, to elucidate some of these points 
before enlarging on the more practical and economic aspects 
of the proved sire and his place in scientific dairy cattle breeding. 


FaOTOES INFLXJBNaCNO A MlLK RbOOBD. 

It is almost true to say that health, feeding and heredity 
make a milk record because they undoubtedly constitute the 
three factors most important in its production. That the le^ 
of feeding in a herd is of the greatest importance in proving 
bulls may be illustrated by the following example : 


Bull A. 

Item. 

Daughters* Av. Frc»daotion 
Dams* Av. Produolioii . 


I. 

lib. iwUlr, 

(Offioial) 18,117 
(OmOjaX) 19,649 


lib. 

(Offi<aal) n8,117 
(Normal) 12,478 


—1,432 


Dl&erenod 


+6,639 
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Bull A was in use in a herd in the United States where two 
systems of feeding were practised, one, on a high plane, for official 
records, the other on a more normal plane. A cow might be 
put on official teat for one lactation, thereafter entering the 
general herd. As is seen in Column I, Bull A’s daughters made 
an average of 18,117 pounds of milk on official test compared 
with the 19,549-pound average production of their dams. These 
dams also had normal ** records which averaged 12,478 pounds 
(Column n). When the yields of his daughters are compared 
with these latter records. Bull A appears to much better 
advantage, seemingly having to his credit an increase of 5,639 
pounds of milk. Although in this country it is not usual to 
have two distinct systems of feeding in one herd, the example 
illustrates the problem involved in comparing a buU in a 
herd where feeding is akin to “ normal ” with one in a herd 
where “ official ” conditions obtain. 

IVom the breeding standpoint the most important fact 
about feeding is that, if it is inadequate, the limits of an 
animaFs inheritance for production are not discoverable. The 
view is generally held that if the feeding policy restricts a herd 
to a 600-gallon average the cows that are capable of higher 
yields will be indistinguishable from those that have reached 
their limit at 600 gallons. But the higher levels are not always 
economic, unless the records made possess advertising value ; 
and so it appears that the bull’s assessment caimot go beyond 
the limit imposed by feeding. 

Under practical herd conditions it does not seem possible 
that any adjustment can be made to compensate one bull, in 
comparing Mm with another, for the fact that his daughters 
have not been so well treated. There is no proof that, given 
better treatment, they could have responded to it, while credit 
is due to the others for having done so. Of course the better 
the feeding the more critical is the test. 

A similar conclusion must be reached with regard to the 
frequency of daily milking. Conversion factors, based on the 
increases in yield that extra milkings bring about, have been 
suggested (Bef. 21) for the purpose of compensating a twice- 
daily record so that it may be compared with a thrice-daily 
record. **But it is* believed that high yielders make a pro- 
portionately greater response to thrice milking than do low 
yielders and therefore the use of a general conversion factor 
cannot be justified. 

Gniie theory that the age of the parents at the time of birth 
of the calf might influence its performance has been disproved 
in so far as it concerns milk yield (Ref. 6). 

The influence of age on milk yield has been studied in this 
country by Sanders (Ref. 16) and Kay and M’OandHsh (Ref. 
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11). These investigators find that a cow’s maximum production 
or “ mature yield ” (as it will hereafter be 'called) is reached at 
the fifth lactation. Sanders has also examined the influence of 
the rest period (the number of days for which a cow is dry preced- 
ing her next lactation) and of the service period (the number of 
days elapsing between calving and the next fertile service). 
The longer the rest period the higher will be the yield following 
it, especially in the case of heifers that have concluded their 
first lactation. It is generally appreciated that if the breeding 
of an animal is delayed the rate of milk secretion remains at a 
high level for a longer period than in a lactation in which early 
pregnancy occurs. The practice of allowing very long service 
periods is not economical and is likely to be followed inten- 
tionally only where a high record is desired for advertisement or 
for other special reason. * 

For the influences of age, rest period and service period 
conversion factors are available ; the extent to which they may 
be used for the purpose of standardising lactations, so that they 
may be made comparable, has to be decided upon. For the 
purpose of progeny-recording in proving bulls the treatment of 
the records must be simple and accurate. Suppose we adopt 
as a simple system (A) the definition of a lactation yield as the 
amount of milk given in the first 315 days after calving 
(excluding 4 days suckling) and decide to convert it to a mature 
basis by the use of the general age correction factors whereby 
30 per cent, is added to a first lactation yield, 20 per cent, to a 
second and 10 per cent, to a third. As an alternative (B) we have 
the total milk given in a complete lactation period, which 
quantity may be converted to “ maturity ” by the use of the 
exact correction factors that have been evolved for age, 
service period and dry period. The following are the progeny 
tests of three bulls used in one herd interpreted hj both 
systems ; 



Item. 

System A. 
Lb. milk. 

System B. 
Lb. milk. 

Snus I. 

Daughters’ Av. Yield (11) 

Dams’ Av. Yield (11) 

9,817 

. 10,161 

9,646 

9,722 


Difference 

• . —834 

—176 

SiBB n. 

Daughters’ Av, Yield (10) 

Dams’ Av. Yield (10) 

. 10,670 

. 10,076 

9,917 

9,985 


Difference 

+694 

--68 

SiEB m. Daughters’ Av. Yield (26) 

Dams’ Av. Yield (26) 

. 10,991 

9,000 

10.996 

9,016 


Difference 

. +1,991 

+1,980 
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The estimates are seen to be very similar. This fact is 
not in itself a criterion of accuracy but to these data a statistical 
test (involving an analysis of variance amongst corrected jields) 
has been applied which shows that system A is as exact as 
system B. 

While the 315-day lactation yield, converted to a mature 
basis, is a satisfactory figure for proving and comparing the 
merits of bulls under practical conditions, reference must be made 
to a standardised plan of testing employed by several American 
Institutions in connection with their breeding work. By the 
following process the plan aims at controlling as many as 
possible of the factors influencing milk-yield ; heifers are bred 
to calve at a fixed age ; aU cows are subjected to an official 
test in their heifer year and at maturity ; the duration of the 
test is the same for aU animals and aU are served 4 months after 
the beginning of it ; cows are milked thrice daily until falling 
to a defined limit of production and thereafter twice daily ; 
a standard grain ration, unchanged in composition from year 
to year, is fed unless it becomes impossible to provide it. This 
standardisation of feeding and management allows differences 
in actual milk heredities to reveal themselves. Tor college 
herds and the larger breeding farms some similar scheme is 
very desirable though it is doubtful if more general application 
is possible. Meanwhile it is obvious that for studies of breed- 
ing undertaken at present the fullest knowledge of the conditions 
under which records are made is essential. 

lyTtBBTTAisroB OF Melk Yield akd Buttbrfat. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the contributions 
which the relatively new science of genetics has to make to 
dairy cattle breeding. Notably with plants, but also in the 
case of many of the smaller animals, it has been of service in 
elucidating problems of heredity and in providing a rational 
basis for the evolution of new strains possessing characters 
desired. But these characters have in many cases been 
dependent either on single, or at most on a few, factors, a con- 
dition very different from that obtaining in the inheritance 
of milk-yield. Here a great number of factors are involved. 
The cow must have a strong constitution, an adequate secretory 
network in her udder, a capacity to convert food into milk 
and butterfat, and must be free from breeding troubles if she 
is to produce a satisfactory record. For the purpose of assess- 
ing the buU*s inheritance for some of these qualities by a study 
of his daughters' records a knowledge of the manner in which 
they are inherited would be most useful. Assuming thai 
multiple factors for milking ability are involved the discussior 
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centres around the mode of their expression ; is there domi- 
nance of some factors and recessiveness of others ? Or is it a case 
of blending inheritance — i.e., if the dam has a yield of 800 
gallons and the sire (by progeny test) of 1,000 gallons, 
will the offspring produce 900 gallons % It is also desirable 
to know whether milk and butterfat are inherited together or 
separately, and whether they can be combined in high amounts 
in one animal. 

It would appear that a cross-breeding experiment between 
a high yielding breed and a low yielding breed [e.g., a beef breed) 
shordd solve these problems. But there are certain limitations 
inherent to this method of which we should be aware when 
considering results already obtained by its use. If the female 
for the experiment be a dairy animal her milk record may be 
used as an estimate of her inheritance. But what is to be done 
in the case of a beef bull employed in crossing with her ? An 
estimate of his inheritance is required if the yield of the 
progeny is to be compared with their parents* performances. 
The use of a breed average figure, or the average production of 
a group of near relatives where there is no progeny test on the 
bull, is open to the criticism that the latter animal may transmit 
milk-yield and butterfat in a very different and characteristic 
manner. Then, too, the time required for a complete experi- 
ment is very great. Two generations of offspring and back- 
crosses to the parent breeds are required if the nature of the 
inheritance is to be revealed. A further handicap is the 
economic limitation to the number of crosses which may be 
kept. Gowen (Ref. 8) as a result of a cross-breeding experiment 
concluded that high milk yield is partially dominant to low 
milk 3 deld and that high butterfat is partially recessive to 
low butterfat. Gaines (Ref. 4) and Wriedt (Ref. 22) have 
analysed results of similar experiments, but it is true to say 
that no conclusive facts have so far been arrived at by this 
method. 

Another mode of attack on the f)roblem lies in the statistical 
treatment of milk records — by correlating the yields of off- 
spring with the yields of their ancestors in order to discover the 
relative importance of the coniributions made by each. Much 
work along this line has been done by Gowen (Ref. 9) and 
Turner (Ref. 19). A partial correlation calculation has to be 
employed, as a direct correlation ignores the part played by 
one of the parents. Turner concluded that many of the 
factors influencing high production are dominants. The 
alternative hypothesis of blending inheritance is imtenable 
because, according to that view, a cow*s yield would be an 
exact measure of her genetic constitution for milk production 
and her contribution to her progeny would be one-half of this 
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production. That this is not so is shown by the low correla- 
tion between the record of a dam and the record of her daughter, 
found by Turner to be 0-15. The milk record of a cow is a 
phenotypic expression. Dominant factors will be expressed, but 
either dominant or recessive factors will be transmitted. 

Most investigators are agreed (Refs. 4, 9 and 20) that milk 
and butterfat are inherited independently in the sense that 
their secretions are influenced by different factors. Some find 
(Refs. 15 and 18) that there is a negative correlation between 
the two — ^the one increasing as the other decreases. Gaines 
believes that the limiting factor affecting both is the energy 
involved in the production of the milk constituents, so that 
there appears to be little immediate chance of securing the 
highest milk yield combined with the highest butterfat content 
by the crossing of two breeds each noted for excellence in the 
one or the other sphere. While the negative correlation 
theory may hold for extreme performances, records made under 
more normal conditions show that an individual sire may effect 
an increase or a decrease of both milk yield and fat content, 
or may increase one and decrease the other. 

Our present knowledge of the genetics of milk and butterfat 
is neither certain nor complete. We benefit from the conception 
of a multiple factor inheritance and from the knowledge that 
production is not necessarily the same thing as transmitting 
ability. A progeny test is essential for the assessment of this 
latter quality and because of this the case for the proved dairy 
sire is greatly strengthened. 

Methods employed ih Seleotieg a Heed Sibe. 

It may seem superfluous to stress the fact that the greatest 
care must be taken in the selection of the herd sire. The 
point about his major contribution to the next generation of 
milk producers has already been made. Important as this is 
for the individual dairy farmer, it becomes of even greater 
moment where buUs are subsidised for community use, 
because here the scope for effecting improvement or the reverse 
is increased. Also, whereas a cow may be bought on her record, 
tested on entry to the herd and discarded if unsatisfactory, such 
safeguards are entirely lacking in the purchasing of a sire. He 
remains for two or three years an unknown quantity, his owner 
being unable to diagnose, except from the doubtful indications 
provided by his yoimg stock, whether or not the future milk 
yield of the herd is secure. 

A critical examination of the methods which are at the 
disposal of the breeder in search of a herd sire is desirable. 
He may base his choice on one or more of three criteria, type, 
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pedigree and the progeny test. The first of these may in itself 
possess economic value, but it is important to reali^ that as 
an indicator of milk inheritance it possesses little value. 
Exhaustive studies (Eef . 9) of correlations between type points 
and milk yield have shown that these exist, in the female, only in 
respect of the more obvious characters such as size and quality 
of the udder and the development of the milk- veins. There is 
no known correlation between the type points of a bull and the 
milk yields of his daughters. Hence the choice of a bull on 
the ground that he “ looks milky ” cannot be justified on a 
scientific basis. Prentice (Ref. 14) makes the point that if 
type be correlated with high production, concentration on 
the latter object will incidentally achieve the former. 

Selection based on pedigree may mean one of two things. 
If a bull is chosen because names in his pedigree are fashionable 
or traditional without attention being paid to the actual milTr 
transmitting performance of animals close up in his pedigree, 
his success caimot be vouched for. If, on the other hand, a 
good pedi^ee is taken to mean a near ancestry possessing 
full and high milk records, it becomes a scientific criterion 
and one likely to lead to success. By records of a “ near 
ancestry ” are meant (in order of importance) a progeny test 
on the sire, the dam’s record, the reconis of her sisters and half- 
sisters, and similar records of the grandparents. The fore- 
casting value of records further back in the pedigree is slight. 
But rarely is such fuU knowledge available. Even where 
there are records for the three nearest females in the pedigree, 
an accurate indication of the performances of the three nearest 
males is usually absent. They may have been progeny-tested 
in the sense that they have sired recorded daughters, but the 
results cannot be easily traced. 

The surest method of all is selection based on the progeny 
test. This method is not new ; it was used by breeders in the 
foimding of our British breeds. Bulls were hired out on neigh- 
bouring farms and were only taken back if they proved, by the 
progeny test, to be satisfactory. More recently, in America, 
Graves (Ref. 10) has plaimed an experiment in constructive 
dairy cattle breeding in which only proved sires are being used. 
OfEspring representing the fifth generation of matings of proved 
bulls on daughters by proved bulls are now in milk. A steady 
increase in milk production is being achieved, and the most 
remarkable and satisfa>otory fact is that the individual yields 
are uniformly high. Poor producers have been almost entirely 
eliminated and sons of the proved bulls, when tried out on 
herds before being brought into the experiment, show them- 
selves to be transmitting the high production which their 
sisters reveal by their performances. The conducting of such 
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an experiment in this country, as a co-operative venture 
amongst College and Institute farms and in the larger pedigree 
herds, would be a most effective method of testing and proving 
bulls and would, incidentally, help in the construction of strains 
of high-jdelding dairy cattle from which reliable breeding stock 
might be distributed to dairy farmers. 

The Pbogeny Test. 

For the progeny test it was decided (p. 71) to use when 
analysing daughters’ yields the 315-day lactation yield con- 
verted to a mature basis ; there still remains the question of 
how many daughters are necessary. It is logical to assume that 
the greater the number the more accurate will the test be ; but 
since the desirability or otherwise of using the sire further will 
depend on it we are concerned rather with the minimum 
number required. The statistical method employed in arriving 
at this figure is discussed elsewhere (Ref. 2). The results are 
here summarised in Table I and in the explanation following. 

Table I. 

Showing how the aoonracy of the progeny test increases with the number of 

daughters. 


Standard 

r daughters. deviation. 

Lb. milk- 

Significant 
dinerenoe. 
Lb. milk. 

1 

1,840*5 

5,521*5 

2 

1,301*6 

3,904*8 

3 

1,062*6 

3,187*8 

4 

920*3 

2,760*9 

5 

823*1 

2,469*3 

a 

761-3 

2,263*6 

7 

695*6 

2,086*4 

8 

650*8 

1,952*4 

9 

613*5 

1,840*5 

10 

682*1 

1,746*3 

11 

564*9 

1,664*7 

12 

631-3 

1,593*9 

13 

610*4 

1,531*2 

14 

491*8 

1,475*2 

15 

475*2 

1,426*6 


For our purpose the figures to be foimd in the “ Sigrdficant 
Difference ” column are most important. They indicate the 
difference which must exist between the yields of a given num- 
ber of daughters of the bulls being compared before one bull can 
be said to be significantly better than another. For example, in 
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the case of two bulls with one daughter each, the difference 
between the yields of the daughters would have to be at least 
5,521*5 lb. of milk before it could be said that one sire was 
significantly better than the other. With three daughters the 
margin required would be 3,187*8 lb. and with six, 2,253*5 lb. 
Even with this test to go by the choice of the minimum number 
of daughters remains an arbitrary matter. It is obvious that 
the accuracy of prediction {Le., the decrease in the margin 
required) increases most rapidly with the first few daughters. 
From one to two daughters the margin decreases by 1,616*7 lb., 
whereas a seventh daughter where there are already six causes 
a reduction of only 167*1 lb. Clearly there can be no hard 
and fast rule, but it is suggested that any number less than six 
is insufficient for a reliable progeny test. The Significant 
Difference figure below this limit is too large for the estimate 
to mean much. Of course each daughter's record added to the 
minimum number increases the accuracy though at a decreasing 
rate. 

There is an important coroUary to this discussion of the 
number of daughters required. It is that the daughters for the 
test shall be unselected. All progeny must be considered in 
assessing the buU. Schemes designed to draw attention to 
outstanding sires which do not do this must necessarily be 
incomplete. The fixing of a level of production which an 
arbitrary number of daughters must reach before their sire can 
claim recognition is open to the criticism that the equally 
valuable information about poor producers which the bull may 
also have sired is lacking. Opportunity (size of herd, for 
example) may under these conditions be as much the cause of a 
sire's recognition as real merit. We have records of two sires 
of the same breed, A with a total of 38 daughters, B with 10 
daughters. Fixing an entrance requirement of 10,000 lb. 
milk (mature) as our standard, we find that Sire A has 10 
daughters above this and Sire B, six. Were this latter piece of 
knowledge alone available we should be inclined to rate A 
the better sire, but with the fuller particulars it appears that 
only 26 per cent, of his daughters, as against 60 per cent, of 
B's, were able to meet the requirements. 

Analysis ox Pbogbny Tests of Fifty-one Siees. 

All the information required for the recording and proving 
of the dairy sires in use in milk-recording herds is to be found 
in the annual herd registers of the Milk Recording Society. The 
amount of milk given in the firat 315 days of the lactation can 
be easily computed and the sire and dam of each cow are 
usually stated. The fact that all cows in the herd must be 
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recorded ensures the fulfilment of the condition that progeny 
be unselected* These herd registers were the source of the data 
on which the 61 sires listed in Table 11 were proved. In a way 
the study is partly retrospective because a few of the bulls 
have been dead for some years. In each case as many 
lactations as possible were taken for both dam and daughter. 

The sires are grouped by breed and by herd. (This latter 
arrangement aids the comparison of sires whose daughters have 
produced milk under reasonably similar conditions.) The table 
contains records of bulls of the following breeds : Dairy Short- 
horn, 23 ; Ldncoln Red Shorthorn, 6 ; British Priesian, 16 ; 
Ayrshire, 3 ; Red Poll, 2 ; and Jersey, 2. 

A study of individual performances reveals some striking 
differences in the transmission of milking ability. Sires 1 and 
2, for example : the former put to dams averaging 7,700 lb. 
milk sired 11 daughters averaging 8,700 lb. milk ; the latter 
from dams averagiug 8,400 lb. milk sired 8 daughters averaging 
4,050 lb. milk. Sire 20 has 11 daughters with a mature 
average production of 4,861 lb. milk out of dams yieldmg 
7,690 lb., while the 8 progeny of sire 28 gave 10,560 lb. 
compared with their dams’ 8,560 lb. production. 

For several reasons too much emphasis should not be placed 
on the daughter-dam differences. For one thing, the influences 
of environment are such that a difference amounting to at least 
1,000 lb. must exist before it can be considered significant. 
(With this rough measure of the achievements of the 51 sires, 
8 caused real increases, 20 real decreases, and the results of the 
remaining 23 were indecisive.) For another, the figures are 
averages of several yields, whereas the nature of the yields 
comprising the average is of more importance (see below). 
There is the tendency, which cannot be estimated, for regression 
to the breed average. And since, as previously explained, 
the dam’s contribution to her daughter is difficult to assess, 
caution must be exercised in implicating her in any definite 
way. The daughters' records themselves are of pre-eminent 
importance and, as they provide a genetic picture of their sire's 
milk inheritance, they have a claim to chief consideration, 

EcoNomo AKD PbaotioaIi Considbeations. 

Two factors influencing the profits from a herd are (a) its 
position with regard to replacements and (6) the average yield 
that can be maintained. It is clear that the proved sire is 
closely linked with both. If an economic yield can be kept up 
by home-bred heifers entering the herd, with perhaps the sale 
of surplus stock, the position is secure ; but if poor producers are 
bred the position is very different. The yield suffers and a 
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Table II. 

PROGENY TEST OE 51 SIRES. 





Mature Av. 

Mature Av. 

Difference 

No. of 


Herd and Breed. 

No. of 

yield of 

yield of 

in rield. 

Daugbter- 



Bull. 

daughters. 

dams. 

dam. 




Lb. milk. 

Lb. milk. 

Lb. milk. 

pairs. 

A 

Shorthorn . 

. 1 

8,700 

7,700 

+ 1,000 

11 



2 

4,050 

8,400 

—4,350 

8 



3 

5,300 

8,800 

—3,500 

12 



4 

7,000 

9,300 

—2,300 

18 

B 

$9 * 

. 5 

7,790 

9,550 

—1,800 

10 



6 

10,200 

9,600 

+ 700 

5 



7 

7,100 

7,900 

— 800 

5 

C 

99 * 

. 8 

9,839 

7,226 

+2,614 

10 



9 

6,503 

7,222 

— 719 

28 



10 

6,439 

7,843 

—1,414 

15 

D 

99 * 

. 11 

8,662 

7,382 

+1,280 

28 



12 

8,513 

7,363 

+1,650 

15 



13 

7,460 

7,509 

— 49 

14 



14 

7,305 

7,334 

— 29 

11 



15 

6,578 

7,814 

—1,236 

13 



16 

7,905 

8,339 

— 434 

40 

E 

9f * 

. 17 

11,392 

7,819 

+3,673 

7 



18 

8,762 

8,791 

— 29 

6 

P 

99 * 

. 19 

5,266 

6,769 

—1,493 

13 



20 

4,861 

7,690 

—2,829 

11 

G 

99 • 

. 21 

8,532 

6,914 

+ 1,618 

8 



22 

8,242 

9,348 

—1,106 

7 

H 

ff * 

. 23 

7,830 

9,070 

—1,240 

10 

I 

Lincoln Red 







Shorthorn 

. 24 

8,100 

7,130 

+ 970 

6 



25 

8,300 

7,800 

+ 600 

5 



26 

6,900 

6,530 

+ 600 

10 

J 

ff • 

. 27 

8,890 

9,850 

— 960 

13 



28 

10,560 

8,560 

+2,000 

8 

K 

Br. Friesian 

. 29 

9,223 

10,453 

—1,230 

38 



30 

9,607 

9,764 

— 167 

17 



31 

9,071 

8,424 

+ 647 

7 



32 

9,018 

10,135 

—1,117 

12 



33 

8,164 

8,709 

— 645 

8 

h 

ff • 

. 34 

9,871 

10,161 

— 280 

11 


35 

10.670 

10,076 

+ 696 

10 



36 

10,991 

9,000 

+1,991 

26 

M 

jf 

. 37 

9,448 

10,447 

— 999 

18 



38 

10,327 

11,746 

—1,419 

58 



39 

10.266 

12,682 

—2,416 

10 



40 

10,669 

11,865 

—1,206 

9 

N 

99 * 

. 41 

7,983 

8,738 

— 755 

7 



42 

8,799 

8.924 

— 125 

60 

0 


. 43 

8,630 

9,630 

—1,100 

13 



44 

8,000 

10,400 

—2,400 

4 

P 

Ayrshire 

. 45 

9,100 

8,500 

+ 600 

7 


46 

7,810 

7,440 

+ 370 

9 



47 

8,850 

8,040 

+ 810 

9 

Q 

Red Poll 

. 48 

5,020 

6,160 

—1,140 

6 

B 

ff * 

. 49 

9,202 

7,967 

+1,235 

13 

S 

Jersey • 

. 50 

8,162 

8,526 

— 364 

7 


51 

6,424 

8,455 

—2,031 

6 
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loss is incurred in the sale of culls (probably as beef) in place 
of which dairy animals have to be purchased. There is also the 
risk of introducing disease. It is not difficult to appreciate 
that the progeny of a single sire may so alter the complex of 
the herd as to make for one or other of these conditions. A 
detailed account of the progeny records of sires Nos. 8 and 20 
is given here so that they may be judged by the two criteria 
of herd replacements and herd average yield. 


Now of Daughter. 

Herd C. 

Yields of Daughters 

Eteno F. 

Yields of Daughters 

1 

of Sire 8. 

Db. xmlk. 

7,318 

of Sire 20. 

Lb. irdlk. 

1,601 

2,021 

2 

7,757 

3 

7,917 

3,039 

4 

8,551 

3,476 

5 

9,287 

3,900 

6 

10,713 

5,067 

7 

11,002 

6,024 

8 

12,969 

6,056 

9 

13,039 

6,561 

10 

— 

7,175 

11 

— 

8,569 

At. of Baaghters 

9,839 

4,861 


The average of the dams was about the same in both oases 
—7,225 lb. of milk in herd C and 7,690 Ib. in herd F. In 
the former case it is obvious that there was little difficulty in 
providing replacements from home-br^ heifers so long as 
sire 8 was in use. All his daughters possessed yields at least 
above the average of their dams, the actual average increase 
being 2,614 lb. of milk. With the price of milk at la. per 
gallon, this represents (roughly) an increased gross return of £18 
per daughter per year, or £11,7 for the nine of them. In herd F 
the pc^Mon was very different. The yields of at least 6, and 
probably 9, daughters were uneconomic (for these are mature 
yields and the heifer lactations would be about 30 per cent, 
less), and it is clear that not only did the average yield suffer 
so long as they were in the herd, but also that any policy of 
providing home-bred heifers for the herd was doomed to faUure 
as a result of sire 20*s use. The latter is no doubt an extreme 
example, but in all dairy herds with reasonably high milk 
yields some downward pidl is a frequent cause of the dual loss 
just described. 

The importance of being aware of the nature of the indi- 
vidual records comprising the “ daughters’ average ” figure 
may be seen by comparing the progeny tests of sires 32 and 47. 
Both have daughters averaging atout 9,000 lb. milk, but the 
average are made up in different ways : 
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No. of Daughter. 

Yields of Daughters 
of Sire 82, 

Lb. milk. 

Yields of Daughters 
of Sire 47. 

Lb. milk. 

1 

4,789 

8,000 

2 

6,869 

8,390 

3 

6,996 

8,600 

4 

6,880 

8,550 

6 

8,320 

8,700 

6 

8,723 

8,700 

7 

9,104 

9,350 

8 

10,388 

9,700 

9 

11,244 

9,820 

10 

11,780 

— 

11 

12,213 

— 

AlV. Yield . 

9,018 

8,860 


The yields of the daughters of sire 32 range from 4,789 lb. 
to 12,213 lb., whereas those of sire 47 show little variation. 
The latter state of affairs is the more desirable since if for a 
given set of conditions the average ;peld is the economic one, 
extreme yields on either side of it will detract from profits. 
The need is for bulls that will consistently sire a high pro- 
portion of good yielding daughters. Gk>wen says “ the problem 
of breeding better dairy stock is not so much to produce animals 
of higher production than those which we have to-day «« it is 
to be able to produce the b^t of our present-day stock xim- 
formly and at will.’* That the problem still exists is shown by 
the records of some of these bulls and by recent surveys of 
wastage in dairy herds (Ref. 17) which reveal the fact that 20 
per cent, ‘of the cows removed from herds annually are disposed 
of because of low milk production. That the solution of the 
problem is closely connected with the proved bull can be 
understood from the performances of some of the better sires. 
The sire proved to be transmitting factors for relatively high 
milk 3 deld is the one wh<^ breeding life must be 
This 'wSl be to the advantage both of the owners in wh^ose 
he is used and to the biwd which he represents. v ! 

It is necessary, therefore, to consider {!) method % 
an extension of the breeding iiv^ oi good br&may 
and (2) means that may be emptoyedinord^a«itJn,t^ 
of a young unt^ted bull ^^anoes # 

choosing one which will in Mm© be proved ;goodw 
Smith (Bef. 1) has calculated that per omt. ol bulb 
are killed before their dai^ters borne into milk. This 
would indeed be tragic were it not also true tibat as a residt 
of present-day meth<Ss of ^tecMon at least half d tim number 
is ae well dead. We cannot advocate the keeping alive 
of afi 6u& tmtil their dau^ters wme' into milk. Such a 
pracMee ^even U fadMMes were avaiterbte im it) would involve 
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a loss on those bulls that would have to be got rid of after the 
test. But the present indiscriminate killing of the good with 
the bad results in a great loss to the dairy industry. The problem 
in the first place centres round the choice of the young untested 
sire. If he can be chosen in such a way as to improve the odds 
in favour of his becoming a proved sire, avenues for prolonging 
his breeding life can more logically be explored. iVom what 
has been said it is obvious that, as a basis of selection, the 
records of females in the pedigree are not enough. The dams of 
sires 1, 2 and 3 had the foUowing records : 


No, of Sire. 

1 

2 

3 


"Yield of Dam. Yield of Progeny. 

Ltb. milk. Lb. milk. 


8,000 

8,678 

9,363 


8,700 

4,060 

6,300 


Clearly in these cases the dams’ records gave no indication 
of the milk yield which their sons were to transmit. A fuller 
pedigree, with records of sisters, half-sisters and grand-dams 
would have been more reliable; but so long as the male 
side of the pedigree remains blank it cannot be considered 
complete. A progeny test for the sire of the young untested 
bull under consideration should be available for examination. 
The purchase of an untested bull which is the son of another 
untested bull is twice removed from certainty. The point we 
wish to make is that the son of a proved bull and a recorded 
cow is the next best thing to a proved bull. If his sire is 
proved it means that he has transmitted a satisfactory milk 
3 deld to his daughters and hence also, in all probability, to his 
sons. (It will be remembered that in discussing the American 
Government experiments conducted by Graves (Ref. 10) the 
fact was noted that the sons of proved bulls acquitted them- 
selves well.) A good illustration of the way in which a progeny 
test on the sire of a young bull may aid in the latter’s selection 
is provided by the two pedigrees shown on the opposite page. 

The dairy farmer in search of a bull that he hopes will keep 
up his herd average will hesitate before choosing sire A. The 
brother of such a poor lot of sisters is likely to have inherited 
the family failing of low milk yield. Bull X, on the other 
hand, is an attractive proposition. Clearly the progeny test 
in the pedigree is providing the very evidence required — 
evidence which wiU reduce the element of chance in the 
selection of dairy bulls. 

Some system is necessaiy so that progeny tests on bulls in 
use in dairy herds may become regularly available. The ideal 
unit for procuring these records is the Milk Recording Society, 
beoause.at least once a year ail the herd renters of its member 
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Milk Pedigree of Young Bull A. 


Milk Pedigree of Young Bull X. 


A ^ 


SiBi: B. 

Yields of B.*8 Daughters. 


1 



4,200 

1 



5,100 

2 



2,700 

2 



6,500 

3 

• « 


3,700 

3 



7,600 

4 

* • 


6,200 

4 



7,800 

5 

• • 


7,100 

5 



8,000 

6 



7,300 

6 



8,200 

7 



4,200 

7 



8,600 

8 



6,900 X ^ 

8 



8,600 

9 



3,700 

9 



10,100 

10 



7,700 

10 



12,400 

11 



6,400 

11 



13,100 

12 



5,600 






Av. 

• 

5,310 


Av. 

• 

8,700 


Dam C. 



Dam Z. 


Milk yield . 

9,3631b. 

L Milk yield . 

8,7001b. 


SiBE Y. 

Yields of Y.’s Daughters. 


are returned to it. A scheme suggesting the manner in which 
these registers may be utilised has been suggested by one of 
the writers (Ref. 3), the essence of it being as follows : 

(1) A progeny record sheet is inserted at the back of the 

annual herd register. On it records of all daughters 
to the herd buli or bulls are listed, the amount of 
milk given in the first 315 days of their lactations 
being stated. The records may be entered by the 
recorder, or entered by the farmer and check^ by 
the recorder. 

(2) When the herd register is received annually by the 

Secretary of the ifilk Recording Society this prc^eny 
record sheet is detached. The records of the daught^, 
converted to a mature basis, are filed on the apprO^ 
priate bull-card, which forms a permanent re<«3id of 
the progeny of that sire. 

(3) As soon as six progeny of a sire have bem n^eorded^ A 

duplicate of his cSrd might be given the td 

used by him in the selling of young stock* miiie 
female. 

The milk records for regular progeny-recording are in 
' existence, ready for use, but so long as they are made to serve 
only as rationing or culling standards a great waste of material 
ideally suited for science advancement in breeding must 
continue. For enhancing the worth of a pedigree the progeny 
record is invaluabk and although it is doubtful if the Breed 
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Societies could bear the expense of abstracting all the records 
of their bulls in use, it seems to us that their co-operation 
with the Milk Recording Societies and the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Authorities might achieve much. 

Given young sires possessing milk pedigrees suggestive of a 
good inheritance, there remains the problem of how to keep 
them alive until their daughters come into milk. The dairy 
farmer with a small herd cannot keep a bull for more than about 
2 J years. By the end of this period the first lot of the bull’s own 
daughters will have to be served and close inbreeding to a bull 
not yet proved cannot be advocated universally. The cost of 
keeping two bulls would be an unnecessary burden on the herd. 
But there are many farmers in this position of having to buy 
another bull. For them it is suggested that a policy of ex- 
changing bulls or buying promising old ” bulls is sound. 
About one year later the daughters of exchanged bulls will be 
in milk, giving an indication of their sires’ worth. Should 
they be proved high milk transmitters their own value, together 
with that of their male and female stock, becomes great, to 
say nothing of the security of the milk output. 

At the present time one of the commonest factors militating 
against the use of an old bull is his temper ; the trouble 
and danger connected with the handling of an animal of 
imcertain or evil disposition is considered to be too great and so 
a young bull is bought. There is also the fear that age will 
have brought with it decreased fertility or slowness at service 
and that increased weight will be too much for the young 
heif^. To remain temperamentally and physically healthy 
the bull must be treated to conditions normally conducive to 
such a state. These are not likely to obtain where the bull is 
closely confined, perhaps in semi-darkness, having neither 
exercise nor company. Yet this is undoubtedly the lot of 
many bulls in use to-day. Temper and weight can be controlled 
to an important extent by adopting suitable systems of feeding 
and management. At the farms of the Unit^ States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Beltsville the proved bulls in use are 
exerdsed for three hours each day by being harnessed to a 
large revolving wheel kept rotating by one of them. This 
method, together with that of walking the bull daily for exer- 
cise, is obviously not within the scope of the commercial dairy 
farmer. But the provision of a small fenced paddock, with a 
shelter, in which the bull may exercise and be in the open air, 
meeis all requirements. Company may be provided by the 
iniaroduction of a dry cow. Another method, that of tethering 
the bull to a cable, the length of which he may traverse, has 
been shown to be serviceable. Suitable fe^itog, for fitness 
rather tifian fatness, together with gentle haudHng by the 
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herdsman in charge, will also help to keep a bull fit and to pro- 
long his breeding life. 

Some will think that means for the saving of proved or 
potentially proved bulls should be more definite than those 
urging an exchange of old bulls and improvements in their 
management. In this connection the following statement by 
Lush (Ref. 12) may be quoted : “ The physical and biological 
requirements involved in proving sires are such that no breeder 
can accomplish much by himself unless he has a herd large 
enough to justify keeping a half-dozen or more sires in service 
at all times. There are few such herds. To accomplish much, 
most breeders must have in one way or another the co-operation 
of other dairymen.^^ Schemes designed for the purpose of 
proving bulls are already in existence in such dair 3 dng countries 
as Holland, Denmark and the United States. In the latter 
country there are 359 Co-operative Bull Associations, together 
with many organisations concerned with progeny recording. In a 
co-operative bull association an area is divided into some four, 
five or six blocks with about 60 dairy cattle in each. The 
members of the combined unit purchase the sires, one for each 
block. (A block may comprise, for example, 6 herds of 10 
cows each or 1 herd of 60 cows.) Every two years each sire 
is moved to another block, and in this way is kept aHve and in 
use until he is proved, I^ese aasociaMons have accomplished 
improvements of a fundamental nature in live stock standards. 
Of course the owners of the larger pedigree herds may still 
have recourse to the methods employed by such historic breed 
improvers as the Colling brothers and Bakewell, whereby young 
bulls may be loaned or hired out to neighbouring hercfc wh^re 
they can be tested. We think the system could be extended 
with advantage to-day by the leasing of bulls to approved 
farmers free, or for a smaU premium. There would ako mem 
to be possibilities in the rearing of dmry bull calves bred 
progeny-tested pedigree sires and out of high-yielding oowa. 
To test this suggestion one of the writers ( J.H.S.) is anxh^ 
to obtain a lifted number of such calves to rearedTt# 
Oaklands and sold ready for use about a year latar. . ^ 

In conclusion, attex^on is again drawn to Table K on 
70 which contains a summary of the mife 
of 52 bulls used in milk-recorded haanls. Several ^ 
bulk have been sources of mdom loss to tiidr 0wmm ; 
have scarcely fulfilled expectatbm and only a fiw felt 
prcgeny superior to their dams. It is hoped 
tion of ihe^ results end dise^^ion ^ this 

pap^ will tead to a more systMia^ iirforma- 

ticm which Is ^cumulating y^^ ate hohks ei 

Milfc Societies idlowed to 
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prevent a rapid extension of the only sure way of reducing the 
speculation, apparently always heavily weighted against the 
farmer, in breeding for milk. 


SUMMABY AND BeOOMMENDATION. 

The more important practical considerations in milk inheri- 
tance are reviewed in the light of recent investigations of the 
subject at home and abroad. Emphasis is laid on the value of 
the progeny test, and on the need for more scientific use of the 
data now being accumulated in the records of the Milk Recording 
Societies, Examples are given to illustrate the speculative 
nature of the resets following upon the use of young untried 
dairy sires. Such results are compared with the relative 
certainty of success from the use of sires whose milk inheritances 
are proven through the milk yields of their daughters. 

The weakness of the one-sided milk pedigree is discussed. 
In such a case reliance is placed on the production of the 
females composing it, but this production is not necessarily 
a guide to the milking capacity that they will transmit to their 
offspring. The chief weakness lies in the fact that such a 
pedigree takes no account of the milk transmitting qualities 
of the males in it. Disastrous results frequently follow the 
use of a young bull out of a good dam but sired by a bull which 
is entirely an unknown quantity from the point of view of 
milk inheritance. This blank in the pedigree can only be 
fiEed by obtaining information regarding performances on the 
male side of the pedigree, »,e., milk records of daughters of the 
sir^. 

The , view is expr^sed that very special care is required in 
the sekotion of the dairy herd sire, not only because his value 
cannot be immediately measured, but also because his legacy 
to the next generation of milk-producers is so much greater rfian 
that of any individual cow. It is pointed out that there is no 
known coi^relation between the type points of th^ bull and his 
inheritance for milk yield, and attention is directed to more 
scientific criteria. 

Methods of recording bulte by records of their progeny are 
examined, and a simplified procedure, found to be workable 
under practical conditions, is recommended, A more extended 
use of this simple method will lead to the discovery of an 
increasing number of bulls which should on account of their 
proved value be kept alive and in active service. 

Certain practical measures to secure the greatest benefits 
from old proven bulls are discussed. Eor example, it is 
considered necessary to obtain a standard higher than that 
frequently found in practice in the care and management of 
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dairy sires if they are to be healthy, active and tractable in 
their later years. It is suggested that a solution to the problem 
arising in the majority of medium-sized herds, when the 
daughters of a promising bull reach maturity, is possible either 
by the adoption of a system of co-operative bull ownership 
(which has proved successful in other countries), or the 
exchange of bulls with neighbours, or the purchase of old 
bulls. By these methods the transmitting abilities of two or 
more bulls can soon be definitely assessed. 

Obvioudy the foregoing measures cover only part of the 
field. There are not proved bulls for all and, before being 
proved, young untested bulls have to be used. In the selection 
of the latter it is suggested that first emphasis be placed on 
the progeny records of their sires. If a young bull is by a sire 
whose daughters are performing well, he will most probably 
have inherited the milking capacity which his sisters are 
expressing. By experiment it has been shown that the son 
from a proved bull is “ the next best thing ” to a proved bull, 
and though a satisfactory performance is not so certain in 
this case, the risk of disappointment is much less than in the 
case of an untested bull chosen without reference to his sire. 

Regular progeny recording is the rational foundation for 
the breeding of dairy cattle. Through it pedigree systems 
replete with information on the performance of male and 
female ancestors can be built up ; high 3 nelding and low yielding 
strains will be revealed, and from the former may be selected 
young bulk that can reasonably be expected to become the 
proven sires of the future. 

Finally, it is true to say that the present high standard of 
British cattle is due in no small measure to the application, 
by the pioneers, of the principle of the progeny-tested sire. 
This principle remains the corner-stone of dairy cattle breeding, 
and breeders of to-day who wish to see the supremacy ^f 
British live stock maintamed cannot afford to reject it. 

In an appendix a review of certain Sire Index Systems is 
made. 

APPENDIX. 

SiBB iBDIOBe. 

A study of the proved mre would not be eom|iete without 
a short reference to the Sire Index Systems. In its simi^est 
form the progeny t^t is concerned with/^e yi^ds of daughtes' 
to a certain sire. Fm: several reasons tMs evidanoe has been 
considered inadequate and it is wi% viisw 
it or increasing its accuracy that ii^oes have 

been formulatSl. The level of prodm^tion et cows to which 
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a bull is put is considered by some to be of great importance in 
determining the production of the daughters and the sire index 
aims at separating out this influence so that the part played 
by the bull may be found. The need has been felt for some 
formula which will arrange in an order of merit bulls that have 
brought about increases on low producing dams, decreases or 
increases on high producing dams. If, too, there is partial 
dominance of high milk yield, an allowance for it ought to be 
made. And as the accuracy of the progeny test increases with 
the number of daughters’ records available, some recognition of 
this fact has been considered desirable. A brief account of 
three indices will now be given, together with the results of 
their application to a given set of data. 

ISDSX 1. 

Sire’s index =Twice the Daughters’ average production minus the dams ’ 
average production. 

This index was suggested and used by Yapp (Ref. 24). The 
formula credits the sire with the total increase or decrease in 
yield calculated from the dams’ average, that is, the progeny 
yields are assumed to be exact blends of the milk heredities of 
sire and dam. The index was stated by Yapp as a percentage 
of the average production’ of a large cow population, he being 
of the opinion that the performance of individual sires should 
be stated in relation to the average performance of cows in 
the same environment and under similar management. The 
assumption that the daughters’ yield is an exact blend of the 
parents’ inheritances is not Justified (see p. 72). 

Ikubz 2. Thb Mount Hops 

(a) When Daughters exceed their dams’ production ; — 

^re’s Milk Index=sD-|-0 *429 (D-^). 

„ Fat Index=D-|-l '5 (D— d). 

{h) Where dams exceed their Daughters’ production : — 

Sire’s Milk Index=D— 2 'SSS (d — ^D). 

„ Fat Index=:*D— 0 *677 (d~D). • 

Where D^Daughters* average pi^uction and d=^dams* average 
production. 

This index was evolved by Goodale (Ref. 7) and is at present 
used at Mount Hope Farm (Mass., U.S.A.) in listing bulls of 
the Guernsey breed. It aims at estimating the sire’s trans- 
mitting ability in an inheritance where there is a partial 
dominance of high milk yield and recessiveness of high butterfat 
percentage. The fractions in the formula are derived from the 
results of Gowen’s cross-breeding experiment (see p. 73) and 
accuracy must be gauged in the %ht of the nature of them 

data. 
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Ikdex 3. 

Sire’s iiidex=Average productioii of Daughters. 

This simple index has been shown recently by Gifford 
(Ref. 5) to indicate with reasonable accuracy the transmitting 
ability of a sire. The justification for leaving the dam’s yield 
out of account is based on Turner’s proof of the small assessable 
part which she plays in the inheritance. 

The best way of deciding upon the relative merits of indices 
is to put them to the test. This can be done in the following 
manner ; the dams of a sire’s progeny are divided, according 
to their level of production, into two groups, ffigh ’ ’ and 
Low.” The daughters of these groups of dams are also 
averaged and so for each bull three indices can be calculated : 

(1) an index based on his progeny from low producing dams, 

(2) an index based on his progeny from high producing dams, 
and (3) an index based on his total progeny from “ All ” dams. 
(In making the test only bulls with 10 or more daughters were 
used so that the sub-groups should not be too small.) The 
deviations of the indices of the sub-groups from the “ All ” 
group index are a measure of the accuracy of the index concerned. 
Theoretically, the three indices ought to be identical because 
the estimate of the sire should, if the index is fulfilling its main 
function, be the same irrespective of the dams to which he is 
put. An example by Index 1 (twice daughters’ yield minus 
dams’ yield) will make the nature of the test dear. 


YiOd of Dams. Yirfd of 

XiOvel of Dams. Dan^ters. 

JM. Ub. 

All 9,330 7,010 

Low 8,010 6,930 

High 10,660 7,090 


Index of BtiU. Deviation 

All Dangbten. 

Lh. miHc. 

4,690 — 

6,860 -fl,160 

3,630 —1460 


This sire, whose daughters average 7,010 lb. milk, is seen 
to have three different indices according to the level of the 
dams, f.e., 4,690 lb. when put to “AH” dams, 6,850 lb. by 
his daughters from “ Low ” dams, and 3,630 lb. by his 
from “ High ” dams. The first index is likely to be ^ 
accurate one since it is calculate from the largest 
daughters. The others deviate from it by ± ^ 

indexing 23 bidls witii 10 or more daughters 
following average deviations for the thnse hi#e beep 

observed : ' 

Iwk* 1. Ixdex 

Av. Bevistion from ladez of ** Aft’* ; - ; 

Low Dams .. . . . . , m 

' \ ' m 

. ,, ' Thes'„snit4IsdJ 'deviatlops , are , filtfex , 8. 
This simpfe index (the average j«pbd^ is 
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seen to be influenced only to a very slight extent by the level 
of the dams from which the daughters come. (Actually in 
four cases the daughters from low producing dams gave more 
milk than those from high producing dams.) It does not 
prove that in assessing a bull the records or pedigree of the dams 
of his daughters should be entirely ignored, but the insignificance 
of the deviations observed for it in comparison with those for 
the other two indices shows clearly that the time has not yet 
come for sire evaluation by means of a formula into which the 
records of dams and daughters are fitted. The deviations for 
Index 2 are mainly negative for progeny from high ” dams 
and positive firom “ low ’’ dams, so that a bull in use in a herd 
where the dams are low producers stands to benefit unduly 
and another in a high producing herd is penalised from the 
start. The average production of the daughters, then, is as 
good a single figure estimate of the bull as we possess, so long 
as we remember its distinct limitations. The great influences 
of environment and feeding and the fact that the nature of the 
individual yields comprising the average is more important 
than the average itself make it clear that a detailed analysis 
of all particulars available is necessary in the scientific 
evaluation of a progeny test. 
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THE CULTURE OF LUCERNE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

History op Lttobbkb. \ ^ 

The cultiyated varieties of lucerne are derived horn two iriidi 
perennial fpeoi^ of Medicctgo: piirple-flowajped iJfii 

saliva) and yellow or sickle lucerne {M. ftdcata). Tlie foriUei# fe 
a native of Turkestan and is said to have been cultivated m 
Babylonia as early as 7(K) b.o. It is referred to by the 
as ** the hay of the Medes>’^ hence the name It 

was brought to Greece about 490 B.o, imd the Eomans, who 
valued the crop highly, introduced it into There it 

was cultivated by the Arabs and suteecjuenMy by ,the %p^4rds> 
who took it to America, where it stffl 

** AKalfa.*^ Its cultivation sprea<I lito ^ “ Europ^ka 
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countries during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century lucerne spread 
through the United States and was extensively grown in 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Argen- 
tine, in all of which countries there has been an immense 
increase in its cultivation within the last fifty years. Yellow 
lucerne (Af. fcdcata) is a native of Siberia and is extremely 
hardy and drought resistant. Its low yield has prevented its 
extensive cultivation, but valuable varieties such as “ Grimm 
have been derived from crosses of this species with M. sativa. 
Such varieties have retained frost- and drought-resistant 
qualities derived from their Siberian parent. 

The Plastt anb its Advantages. 

The lucerne seedling, after developing a main shoot and 
root, gives rise, from near the soil surface, to fresh shoots, 
which rapidly grow to a size nearly equal to the primary shoot, 
resulting in a bushy habit of growth. At about the time of 
flowering a fresh set of buds appear at the base or crown ’’ 
and, from these buds, secondary shoots develop after the first 
gro^h has been cut. The continued formation and growth 
of such buds at the crown makes it possible to obtain several 
cuts of lucerne during the season. In this country two or 
three cuttings can be obtained during the year from established 
lucerne. Trials at 14 centres distributed over the South-west, 
the Midlands and the North of England gave yields averaging 
5 tons 1 cwt. of green lucerne per cutting. These figures do 
not refer to the seedling year, in which an average yield of 
about 34 tons was obtained. The crop has a very high feeding 
value. The figures in Table I are ts^en from the Ministry’s 
pubMcation, Rations for livestock (5th edition, 1927), and 
compare various types of food. 

The total protein percentages given for lucerne in this 
table represent the following percentages of protein, calculated 
on a dry matter basis : Green lucerne, 18*76 ; lucerne hay, cut 
before fiowering, 19*3 ; lucerne hay, cut in full flower, 17*0. 
In the trials above referred to, an^ysis of 23 samples taken 
from 13 centres gave 20*1 per cent, of protein in inoculated, 
and 17*8 per cent, in uninoculated, lucerne, on a dry matter 
basis. 

Lucerne is rich in phc^phorus and in lime and so acts 
as a safeguard against mineral deficiency. It is also rich in 
vitamin A, which is known to exert a marked influence on the 
growth of young animals. 

The other ^vantages of lucerne connected with its 
remarkable root system. The plant forms a tap root of great 
les^th and tends to develop fibrous lateral roots in the deeper 
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Average Compoeitioxt per cent, 
shown by analysis. 

as 


Digestible Nutrients. 

Per cent. 





Carbo- 

hydrates. 



0 


Carbo- 

hydrates 


Dry Matter 

1 

0 

Soluble. 

1 

1 

1 

■§ 

5 

1 

1 

§ 

d 

1 

1 

Green Feed : 
Su^r beet leaves 
,and crowns 

19-5 

2-4 

0*4 

8-8 

80 

S-4 

1*6 

11 


7*3 

2*3 

Aisike . 

16-0 

3-8 

0-6 

5*1 

4*5 

1*5 

2'1 

1-5 


8*6 

2*2 

Red clover, begin- 
ning to flower 

190 

8-4 

0-7 

8*1 

5-2 

1*6 

2-5 

1*7 

0*5 

6*8 

8*0 

Sainfoin, in flower , 

20-0 

8-6 

0-6 

7*8 

6-9 

1*2 

2*8 

1*6 

0*8 

4*8 

8*2 

l^res, in flower 

17-5 

8*2 

0*5 

7-2 

51 

1-6 

2-2 

1*4 

0*8 

4*9 

2*8 

Laoerne, beginning 
to flower . 

240 

4-5 

0*8 

9-8 

6*8 

2*3 

8*2 

1*7 

0*4 

8*8 

2-9 

Havj 

Clover, good red 

88-5 

18-5 

2-9 

871 

24-0 

60 

8-5 

6*6 

1*7 

28*0 

11*8 

Meadow hay, good . 

85-7 

9'7 

2-S 

41*0 

26*8 

6*2 

5*4 

8*8 

1*0 

25*7 

15*0 

Meadow hay, very 
good . 

84*0 

18-5 

8-0 

40-5 

19*8 

7*7 

9-2 

6*5 

1*5 

80*1 

12*7 

Meadow aftermath, 
good . 

85-2 

11-S 

8-4 

39-8 

22-5 

8*5 

6*9 

5*6 

1*6 

26*1 

14-0 

Italian Rye Grass . 

85^ 

11^2 

8*2 

40*6 

22*9 

7-8 

7-1 

4*9 

1*4 

26*6 

14*9 

Sainfoin, in flower , 

88 '5 

18*2 

2-5 

82-5 

28*0 

7-8 

9*6 

7*5 

1*6 

25*8 

11*8 

Tares, in full flower. 

88-8 

14*2 

2*5 

82-8 

25*5 

8*8 

9*4 

6*6 

1*5 

19*7 

12-8 

Seeds hay (rye grass 
and clover) 

86-0 

12*0 

2*8 

874 

27*5 

6*8 

6*2 

8-6 

1-2 

22*0 

18-2 

Lncenie, before 
flowering . 

840 

;6'2 

2*4 

81*1 

27*0 

78 

12*1 

8*1 

m 

21-1 

11*8 

ZiRceme, in flill 
flower 

88-5 

l4-2i 

2-0 

29*2 

29-5 

8*0 

9*7 

8*2 

|i 

18*1 

18-2 

Cfkrrtfst : 

Cotton cake, Egyp- 
tian . 

87-9 

28-0 

fi-5 

82-4 

21*2 

5*8 


16*6 

hSI 

17-5 

44 

Cotton cake, decor- 
ticated 

90-2 

40-2 

9-9 

25*9 

7*6 

6*6 


88 *1 

9*8 

17-8 ' 

2-1 

lirrseed cake, Eng- 
lish njade 

88-8 

29*5 

O-O 

85*5 

9*1 

5*2 


28*9 

8*7 

28*5 

4*5 

Pnm nnt kernel 
cake, Sk^^Iisb made 

89*0 

18*8 

7*7 

45-8 

18*4 

8*8 



6-8 

88*5; 

5-i 


layers of the soil. In a suitable snbsoil, the roots may deseed 
60 feet or mc^. This root system is effective in 
the subsoil, thus improTing ^e phym<^ of the 

and it brin^ up jAant nutcients &om tibe deeper ol 

soil, where they would otlmrwise be 
root system also conf^ upcm the |tot its v^iaMe 
drou^t-resistance, making it a stcHad-% in a surnme^^ 
l&e those of other legumes, roots are isfeet^ with 
imdule-fcjsrming l^oteria, provided ti^ tfeeii^it varfely of tibese 
organisms be present in the 1KHI4 Some ^ mtrogen omn* 
poun^ buMt up by tiiese are feft behind in the sdl 

when the roots and thehr nodule jfeoay, and this 
fomiefits shlsefumit erops^ The reshiim value of lueeiam 
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is well established by practical experience. Finally, lucerne 
has the advantage of being perennial. The long stands 
recorded abroad are rarely obtained in England, but an 
established lucerne ley should last in this country from four 
to seven years. 

The acreage under lucerne in Great Britain has not shown 
any great increases during the past half century. In 1929 it 
was as low as 35,783 acres, and this in spite of the advantages 
of the crop and in strong contrast to the great development 
of its cultivation in other countries. The crop seems to have 
been introduced to this country about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Sale of the seed in London is referred 
to in Hartlib^s ** Legacie, or an enlargement of the Discourse 
of Husbandry,’’ published in 1655. Since then it has been 
grown principally in the south-eastern quarter of England ; 
until recently it has been only occasionally sown in other 
districts, and usually with discouraging results. Farmers have 
usually attributed its failures in these other districts to unsuit- 
able soil and weather conditions, but there is now evidence 
that the principal cause of failure is the general absence from 
the soil of the nodule bacteria appropriate to lucerne, in whose 
absence the crop cannot thrive rmless weU supplied with 
nitrogen compounds. 

Ltioebnb Inootjlation. 

Lucerne occupies a peculiar position with regard to its 
nodule bacteria. The nodule bacteria which infect legumes can 
be divided into a number of varieties each of which is able to 
infect only a small group of host plants. That variety which 
infects lucerne is usually absent from new areas in wiWch the 
crop is sown and, until this appropriate bacterium is introduced, 
the plant will not develop nodules or derive the benefits from 
nitrogen fixation. It has been found that commercial samples 
of se^ usually carry with them a very small number of lucerne 
bacteria, probably derived from dust raised from the soil in 
the process of gathering the seed. It seems likely that the 
soil in the south-eastern counties has gradually become infected 
with lucerne bacteria derived from this source. This natural 
process of infection, however, may take years before the soil 
contains sufficient numbers of the bacteria to produce a good 
crop of nodules. It is, therefore, desirable and usually neces- 
sary in new areas to introduce the bacteria artificially at the 
time the crop is sown. There are two methods of doing this. 
One method is to spread soil from ajfield that has carried a good 
lucerne stand, over the land where a new crop is to be sown. 
This method is practicable only where the two fields are close 
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together and is nnsnitable where lucerne is being introduced 
into a new district. The second and much simpler method is to 
convey the bacteria to the soil together with the seed, by 
treating the latter with a bacterial cSture, a process known as 
“ seed inoculation.’^ Early attempts at seed inoculation in this 
country gave disappointing results but research has now im- 
proved the method in several directions. In the first place 
culture media have now been developed upon which the 
bacteria can be grown for a long period without losing their 
effectiveness. In the second place it has been found that the 
bacteria, when in the soil, pass through a life-cycle in a certain 
stage of which they become motile. The bacteria are only able 
to infect the roots and cannot penetrate the seed, which is used 
merely as a means of conveying them to the soil ; it is, therefore, 
necessary that they should pass into the motile condition so that 
they can find their way to the lucerne roots. A process of 
applying the bacteria to the seed has now been developed 
wMch stimulates them to beconfe motile when they reach the 
soil. 

The method now used is carried out as follows ; the farmer 
receives the bacterial cultures growing on agar jelly in test 
tubes, one of which is sufficient to treat 14 lb. of seed. The 
farmer mixes the culture with skim milk to which he has added 
0-1 per cent, calcium phosphate, a sufficient quantity of which 
is sent with the cultures. The seed is placed in a bucket or on a 
clean floor and wetted with the milk containing the bacteria. It 
is then spread out until thoroughly dry and may be sown at once, 
although, should immediate sowing be impracticable, a few 
days’ delay will not seriously impair the efficiency of the inocula- 
tion. Cultures for the treatment of lucerne can be obtained 
from Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 

When the above process of seed inoculation had been 
developed a series of field trials was carried out at 29 een^:^ 
distributed over Great Britain in order to discover whether tileib 
were districts where the process was needed and whelii^ 
successful growing of lucerne was possible in western and 
northern areas by using inoculated seed. This w^k was 
commenced in 1924 and was carried out with the help of a gi^t 
from the Royal Agricultural Society. It is possible, from tlmir 
results, to divide the counlay into districts according to the 
effects of inoculation. In the south-west, w^ and no^ every 
centre showed a benefit from the iareatment and the uninoculat^ 
lucerne often failed completely. In these areas tihe bmefit of 
inoculatibn was usually apparent fmr as long as the crop 
stood. Some of the results obtained in the in 

Table 11. Yield figures in itcdics refer to greto wrights ; the 
oth^, to hay. 
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Table II, 

RESULTS OF LUCERNE INOCULATION EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
AND NORTHERN AREAS. 



per acre 

Yield In cwts. 
from slDKle cuttings. 

Percentage of protein In 
dry luceroe.* 

Experimenier. 

Inoculated. 

Untreated. 

. 

Gain due to 
inoculation 
in cwts. 
per acre. 

Inoculated. 

Untreated. 

Col. E. P. Biassey. Gloucester 

109-3 

32-5 

76-8 

15*8 

18-1 

6. Sbeaf, Gloucc^er 

44-7 

32-5 

12-2 

20*9 

20*6 

A. T. Cake. Dorset 

20*9 


8*9 



Lord Clinton, Devon . 

53*0 


19*0 

24*4 

19*6 

G. H. Johnstone, ComTrall . 

61*6 

41*9 

19-6 

21-2 

20*6 

Clarke & Sons, Somerset , 

31-8 

66-8 

15-0 

25-8 

25*7 

G, Harrison, Montgomery 
Welsh Plant Breeding Sta., 

87-1 

55-0 

32-1 

lS-9 

16-6 

Cardigan 

192-7 

m-2 

18-5 

— 


Pennell & Sons, Lincoln 

151-5 

125-5 

26-0 

16*5 

16*0 

W, R. Siricldand, Yorks. 

100-0 

62-1 

37-9 

21*2 

18*8 

J. Walker, Durham 

173-0 

87-4 

85-6 



W. Tiow, Kincardineshire 

43*8 

84^3 

14*0 

— * 

— 


**‘T!he figures for protein percentage afe baaed on the nitrogen percentages found in 
samples of each crop multiplied by 6*25. 


In the central area most centres showed a benefit from inocula- 
tion (Table III). This benefit usually showed in the first 
season or two, after which the untreated plots improved until 
they equalled those treated. This strengthening of the young 
plant by inoculation is, however, of importance in a bad season, 
so that inoculation is a wise insurance in this area. 


Table III. 


SxperfauDier. 

Yield In owte. 

per acare. from single outtlnga. 

Pwoentage of protein In 
dry lucerne.* 

Inoculated. I 

Untreated. 

Gain due to 
inoculation 
In ovta. 
pw aore. 

moculated. 

Untreated. 

W, Zjavnmn, West Sussex 

C5oI. Lyon, Cheshire 

Woburn Experimental Sta- 
tion, Beds. 

A. A. WMtc, Oxfordshire 
Oaklands, Hertfordshire , 

211-6 

118-3 

88*0 

22-8 

219-0 

m -2 * 

ilO-7 

80*8 

21-9 

m-6 

24-4 

7-6 

7*2 

0-9 

51-4 

22*2 

28*8 

19*9 

18*7 

21*0 

24*9 

10*8 

19*0 


*»««»*•««' found to 


In East Anglia and Kent inoculation is usually unnecessary as 
the soil commonly contains the lucerne organism in sufficient 
numbers. At one centre in Suffolk (TunstaU Heath), however, 
inoo^ation was beneficial. At this centre there is a light acid 
soU in which the bacteria cannot long survive. On such acid 
^ils both limi ng and inoculation are necessary even where the 
lucerne bacteria commonly occur in the district, iaince they do 
not survive in an acid soil. 
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The general result of the trials, therefore, has been to show 
that it is always advisable to inoculate lucerne in districts 
outside East Anglia and Kent and in all districts, including 
East Anglia and Kent, where the soil is acid and where liming 
has been found to be necessary. Subsequent experience has 
shown that with inoculation the prospects of success with 
lucerne on suitable land in the west and north of England are as 
good as in the south-east. There has already, during the past 
three years when cultures have been on sale, been an appreciable 
increase in the relative acreage in these new districts as compared 
with the total acreage for England and Wales. Table IV shows 
the acreage in the districts outside the south-eastern counties, as 
a percentage of the total acreage, for each of the past six years. 
(During 1928 and 1929 a small number of cultures were sent out 
to farmers direct from Rothamsted.) Seed inoculation has thus 
made it practicable to grow lucerne in districts where many 
farmers may not be experienced in its cultivation. Indeed, 
further experiment is still necessary to determine whether the 
methods most popular in the eastern counties are best suited 
to the climatic conditions of the west and north. Some dis- 
cussion of the principles governing the culture of lucerne may, 
however, be useful in order to assist growers in new areas 
towards the best method of lucerne husbandry. 


Table IV. 


Year. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 

1982. 

Culttues. 

No iasue. 

1 |:xyerisaeutal lasue. | 

Oonunercial iaauQ. 

A Total lucerne acreage in 
England and Wales 

B Lucerne acreage in south* 
eastern counties . 

C Lucerne acreage in re- 
maining counties 
n C as a percentage of A . 

48,568 

80,883 

18,280 

80-4 

87,104 

25,809 

11,295 

80*4 

85,788 

24,409 

11,872 

81-8 

89,781 

26,459 

18,822 
88-5 1 

46,120 

29,740 

16,880 

85*5 

89,410 

26,150 

18,260 

88*6 

E Three-year average per* 
centages . . . 

80 '8 

84*8 


(Figures e:stracted Arom the Ministry of Agriculture's statistioi ; the figures for 
were subject to revision.) 


Webb iKFSSTATioir. 

Seed inoculation aims at supplying nitrogen to the plant 
and it is clear that there are many causes of failure which will 
affect lucerne even when inoculation has rendered the plant 
independent of soil nitrates. When oases of lucerne fwure 
were investigated, it was found that, in the majority, the 
failure was associated with heavy weed fofestampU. Thie 
question of weeds is so important that the of growing 

the crop must have weed confecpl as one its main objects. 
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There are three principal periods in the life of the crop when it 
seems especially liable to damage from weeds. In the seedling 
stage lucerne grows rather slowly and, when soTm in the spring, 
it is liable to be swamped by weeds that spring up in early 
summer unless the land be very clean. There is a second period 
of danger in the autumn from such weeds as groundsel and 
chickweed. Damage from such autumn weeds is generally 
due to the plant making a bad start or to its having been sown 
too late, so that it has had no time to become sufficiently strong 
to resist the weed competition. Knally, an old lucerne stand 
is apt to become infested with grass. This may be due to 
inadequate harrowing in winter or may be a symptom of the 
weakening of the lucerne from some other cause. Indeed, weed 
infestation would seem in many instances to be itself a symptom 
of a weak lucerne plant due to the wrong soil or incorrect 
management ; the plant should be able to choke the weeds if 
grown under good conditions and given a fair start. 

Soil Types. 

Lucerne is essentially a deep-rooting plant and it is not 
suited by a $haUow soil which lies over unbroken rock, dense 
chalk, or hard-pan. It needs a porous or fissured subsoil so 
that its long roote can penetrate easily. Hence lucerne is 
often thought not to be a plant for chalky land, but it frequently 
succeeds on shallow soil overlying chalk if there are cracks 
which the roots can follow. Since the roots cannot live in 
standing subsoil water, an undrained subsoil is as bad for lucerne 
as is impervious rock ; a water table near the surface, which 
may not afiect shallow-rooting plants, is usually fatal to lucerne. 
The ideal situation for lucerne is a deep loam over a porous 
subsoil. 

Ltacma AiTD ITS Pxjeposes. 

The soil must be neutral ; lucerne will not thrive if lime is 
deficient. Not only does the lucerne plani require lime, but 
the nodule bacteria die out in an acid soil. lime is best applied 
in the season previous to sowing the lucerne, especially when 
the coarser forms of lime, such as limestone or native chalk, 
are used. If lime is to be applied just before sowing, one of 
the more, finely-divided and quickly-acting forms should 
be selected. Slaked lime or sugar-beet factory sludge 
is thus to be preferred tp ground limestone or chalk, if it is 
desired not to lose a season. The quantity to be applied will 
depend upon the condition of the»soil ; a minimum drei^ing of 
1 ton of bxirnt lime or its equivalent to the acre is suggested. 

Except on nearly neutral soils, basic slag, when used as a 
phosphatic manure, should not be deemed to be a substitute 
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for liming. Basic slag may be considered to be equal in lime 
content to its own weight of limestone, and dressings of slag 
do not usually exceed 6 cwt. per acre on arable land. Nitro- 
genous forms of lime, such as cyanamide, are not recommended 
for lucerne. It should be borne in mind that the purpose of 
the lime is not only to ‘‘ sweeten ” the soil, but to supply the 
large amount of lime which the lucerne will need and which will 
subsequently be available to the stock fed with it. 

Maktjkdtg befoeb Sowing, 

Lucerne is a rather greedy feeder. It likes a good loam, as 
has already been stated ; this means that it flourishes better 
in a seed-bed rich in humus. Farmyard manure freshly 
ploughed in is of doubtful benefit, especially as it tends to 
encourage the growth of weeds, but a previous application of 
farmyard manure is of great value to lucerne, which thus can be 
provided with its most favourable conditions without drawing 
expressly upon the dungstead. The value of farmyard manure, 
as the previous season’s dressing, to a new crop of lucerne lies 
in the promotion of tilth and the retention of surface moisture, 
rather than in its residual manurial constituents. 

Lucerne is able to secure from the air all the nitrogen it 
needs, and nitrogenous manmre seldom benefits it. Lucerne 
should be looked upon as a source of nitrogen, and not as a 
crop which requires the expending of nitrogenous fertilisers. 

Some growers recommend the addition of a small dose, 
say half a hundredweight per acre, of nitrate of soda to 
lucerne at the time of sowing, with a view to enabling the 
young plant to get a good start. It is doubtful whether there 
is a real advantage in this practice, since nodules should 
rapidly develop on a healthy plant and provide all the nitrogm 
that is needed. It is therefore of great importance that wdL 
developed nodules should be formw as early m possible, lu 
recent experiments made at Bothamsted, quite small 
nitrate of soda considerably reduced both the number and 
activity of the n<^dulesJ This was true whether lucerne 
grown alone or in mixture with grass. | : 

In those experiments where lucerne wae grown 
Italian rye grass, &ereasing doses of nitrate 
decreases in growth of the lucerne, and abo 
protein content of the mixed crop, Tbb of to 

the nitrate stimulating the grass to oomp^ 

Thus the farmer who appli^ nitrate to 
expect no return for his expenditoe. ■ 
bered that nitrogenous 'manures 
with hioeme. 
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Just as a Grerman chemist said, No thought without 
phosphorus,” so it might be said, ‘‘No phosphates, no lu- 
cerne,” Phosphatic fertilisers are the most important form 
of manuring to lucerne, not only because the plant needs 
phosphorus, but also because fixation of nitrogen cannot occur 
without an adequate supply of phosphates. Phosphorus in 
farmyard manure is in deficient amount, relatively to the other 
constituents, and it should not be expected that a dressing of 
farmyard manure will supply all the phosphorus that is 
required. In any case, from 3 to 5 cwt. per acre of super- 
phosphate or of Liigh-grade basic slag (finely-ground and of at 
least 80 per cent, citric acid solubility) should be given before 
sowing lucerne. High-soluble slag, being quick acting, is of 
much greater value to the young lucerne plant than low- 
soluble.^ 

On heavy soils the addition of potash is often unnecessary. 
The young plant’s requirements can be met from the surface 
soil, ii that has had a dressing of farmyard manure the previous 
year ; and the deep roots of older plants are able to obtain a 
sufficiency of potash from the subsoil, unless that is very chalky. 
On light sandy or gravelly soils, or where chalk lies near the 
surface, potash as muriate, sulphate, or 30 per cent, potash 
salts, is sometimes beneficial. An initial dressing of not more 
than 2 cwt. per acre would seem to be ample. 

There is, however, real scope for further field e35>erimentation 
on the manuring of lucerne, particularly with regard to its need 
for potash. 

Manures will usually be applied during the preparation of the 
seed-bed. No loss is to be expected if basic slag is applied in the 
previous autumn. It is very desirable that manures applied 
before sowing shall be intimately mixed with the soil. If lucerne 
is to be sown in a cover crop, the mineral manures may be 
applied when the cover crop is sown, and no further application 
of phosphate or potash need be given at the time of sowing the 
lucerne. 

Maisttoing ak Established Cbop. 

During its first year a satisfactory piece of young lucerne 
will require no manure additional to that given at the time 
of sowing. In suteequent years a dressing of superphosphate 
may be given with advantage after the first cutting and before 

1 An article by Bfr. H. V. Oamer {** Notes on Mannres,** Jowndl of the Mir^ 
of AgncMurtf October, 1932) contains information valuable to ^e 
prospective nser of slag. The difierenoes in kind of slags are pointed out. 
* ]ffi^h-Boluble ” slag (that vhioh gives a high figure for solubility by the 
citric add ^t) is not sold subject to warranty as to solubility, but if a statement 
respecting its solubility is obtained from the vendor, that statement has the 
Icoee of a guarantee. 
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harrowing or hoeing. Lucerne provides much mineral matter 
for stock ; for this reason it makes considerable demands upon 
the soil, and superphosphate application will be well repaid. 

Annual applications of potash may, in addition, be advisable 
on poor light land ; in an experiment carried out at Bramford 
(Suffolk) from 1895 to 1900, the average yield per acre of lucerne 
for the six years was increased from 45 to 61 cwt. by annual 
dressings of 1 cwt. of muriate of potash.^ Lucerne is most 
economically top dressed by means of artificials ; farmyard 
manure, unless it is abundant, should be saved for other crops. 

Place in Rotation. 

On account of its long stand (from four to six years' cropping 
may confidently be expected before the crop is poor enough to 
plough under) lucerne does not fit easily into ordinary rotations, 
and this fact is sometimes brought forward against it. The 
farmer accustomed to long leys, and the farmer who is quick to 
see the advantages of a richly productive drought-resisting arable 
crop which requires less labour than an annual crop, will find 
a place for a piece of lucerne without unduly stressing its non- 
conforanity to a four- or six-year rotation. 

Lucerne can follow any crop, and can be foEowed by any 
crop. It thus falls readily into any fieadble system of cropping. 
It is probably best to let lucerne follow a hoed crop such as roots 
or potatoes : this ensures a good seed-bed for the lucerne, which 
also benefits from the dung applied to the root crop. For early 
potato districts it has been recommended to sow lucerne as soon 
as the potatoes are lifted — ^usually about August. Where the 
climate is mild this time of sowing involves the young lucerne 
in little risk of frost killing, but it does not enable a cutting to be 
made in the first year. It is a practice in parts of Germany 
having a long tradition for sugar-beet growing to grow lucerne 
before the beet. The Klein- Wanzleben sugar factory has 
informed us that sugar-beets are sown on their farms after 
potatoes, peas or lucerne and that the highest yield is obtained 
after lucerne. They also state that lucerne reduces the danger 
of the beet suffering from eel-worm attack. These are 
points upon which experiment in this country is need^ to 
determine whether the system would suit our conditions and, in 
particular, whether it would expose the sugar-beet to 
increased danger of wireworin. 

: ’ ' . , ^ 

CovxB Oeop ; Grass Mextows* 

It is the practice of many farmers to sow in a light 

cover crop of oats or barley^ In most ^ov®r crop, 

^ For details, see Bohetin 2S of the ^ Agtll^tfStee a^d the BepOrt 

of the Fast IduoaMon . 
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unless it is a very light one, will delay the early growth of the 
Inceme and, on the other hand, will make it impossible to deal 
with early weeds, should the cover crop not be strong enough to 
swamp these by itself. 

The advisability of sowing lucerne in a mixture with grass is 
a question which requires further experiment in the wetter 
districts. Where the lucerne is kept very clean, there is evidence 
that a lucerne and grass mixture, while it may yield a slightly 
higher bulk of crop than pure lucerne, will not give so much 
feeding value per acre as lucerne grown alone, owing to the 
lower protein content of the grass. But in a wet season, when 
weed trouble is liable to be acute, the grass will tend to choke the 
weeds, so that the mixture may give a satisfactory crop when 
lucerne alone would have failed. Lucerne grown with grass also 
provides a ready-mixed green feed less likely than pure lucerne 
to cause bloating of cattle and sheep, and it yields a crop whose 
lower nitrogen content makes it more suitable for making silage. 
In the recent Ministry of Agriculture publication No. 31, 
Ensilage,” it is suggested that 20 lb. of lucerne seed and 5-10 
lb. of ryegrass make a suitable mixture for a silage crop. 

Where lucerne is grown with a non-legume, it is especially 
vital that the lucerne should develop a plentiful supply of 
nodules at as early a stage as possible, since, until this develop- 
ment occurs, the lucerne will be dependent on the soil nitrates, 
for which the non-legume will also compete. It is, therefore, 
particularly important to inoculate lucerne seed which is to be 
sown ^ther in a cover crop or with grass^ 

VABiETins; WiKom-kiiiiiiira. 

A few strains of English seed are available but the amount of 
!&^Hi^-grown seed is limited, as lucerne does not often set 
seed in this country. Breeding trials with lucerne are in 
mx)gr8ss at the Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics (Herbage 
Plants), Aberystw^^. The varieties of lucerne most commonly 
grown in Great Britain are Provence and Grimm. Capt* Q. H. 
Jo^tone, of Grampound Road (Cornwall), made some trials of 
Grimm and Provence seed, in connection with inoculation trials, 
in the seasons 1925, 1926 and 1927. His results are given in 
Table V. Seed was sown on 16th May, 1925. 

The National Institute of Agricultural Botany carried out a 
variety trial with lucerne at Long Sutton, Hants, from 1926- 
1930. (See Joum, Nat, Inst, Agric. Bot, 1931, Vol. III.) 
Hungarian lucerne gave yields higher than Provence during 1926 
^d 1927, but after that gave about the same yield as Provence. 

gave a yield significantly above Provence in 1926, but 
mgnificantly below in 1928, 1029 and 1930. Jn 1027 
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Table V. 

WEIGHTS IN OWT. OF GREEN LUCERNE PER ACRE ; 
AVERAGE OF AT LEAST TWO PLOTS. 


Cutting date. 

Grimm. 

Provence. ' 

September 1926 . 




61 -7 

36 -7 

July 1926 • 

, 

, 


94*0 

29-2 

September 1927 ; 

• 

- 

• 

49-0 

36-6 

Totals 

- 

■ • 

• 

194-7 

102 *4 


of the two varieties were the same. Kansas and South African 
seed did not do well ; usually it has appeared that varieties 
brought from distant warm regions do not suit British condi- 
tions. The discrepancy between the findings in Hampshire and 
in Cornwall with regard to Grimm is very likely due to season or 
to differences of strain. Widespread variety trials with lucerne 
are still necessary. 

It seems that the dangers of frost are apt to be exaggerated 
by some advisors, but resistance to frost is genuinely important 
in the North. While Provence is the variety most favoured 
in East Anglia, and is apparently good for the south and 
south-west. Dr. Cunningham found that Grimnx was the only 
variety tried which would stand up through the winters in 
East Lothian. The qualities of Grimm appear to be due to its 
habit of root growth which enables it to send out fresh roots 
to replace those killed, and so to withstand frost-heaving to 
some extent. Detailed information concerning the root habit 
of lucerne is contained in U.S, Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Plant Industry circular No. 116. A Mstory of 
the principal species and varieties of lucerne is available (tp 
readers of German) in 0. Hauser's admirable book Lie 
Luzerne (Berlin, Paul Parey, 1931). 

' Sowing. 

Sowing is usually done in April or May. The 
lucerne becomes firmly enough establi^ed 
resistance against weed infestation, wMeh is 
severe in autumn. It is better to drill than to broadca^;^^ 
seed, as drilling enables it to be sown at the proper depth 
makes subsequent weeding an easier matt^, / 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
a seed-bed. The, land should 
should be drpled at the rate of 29. to 
about 12 inches apart^ and 'thp 

^,seed not nifce 
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well rolled again. The width of row recommended is that 
which makes subsequent weeding easy for a horse-hoe ; slightly 
narrower drills defeat their intended object as they either 
help the growth of weeds or tend to injury of the plant when the 
hoe is used. Some farmers advise drilling in very close drills, 
in the hope that the lucerne will thus swamp the weeds by 
itself. This practice is safe only in the drier districts on very 
clean land. In any case, an intermediate drill width of about 9 
inches should be avoided, as this enables the weeds to grow 
between the rows and does not enable a horse-hoe to be run 
between them. Within reasonable limits the yield of a clean 
crop is not affected by spacing of the rows. Lucerne seed 
should be sown at the same depth as clover seed, which it 
resembles. Sowing more than 1 inch deep will result in buried 
seedli n gs and a poor stand, owing to imeven gernodnation. 


AFTBE-CrrLTIVATIOK. 

During the seedling year it is essential that lucerne should 
be kept free from weeds, and frequent hoeing will usually be 
well repaid. It is dangerous to harrow lucerne in its first 
year, but, when established, heavy harrowing in the spring is 
the test method of keeping down weeds. Harrowing improves 
the lucerne stand by breaking up and aerating the soil. It has 
been recommended to use the harrow after every cutting. 
After-cultivation of lucerne, however, is not a satisfactory 
substitute for a clean seed-bed. 

In view of the importance of the crown it may appear 
strange that heavy harrowing should be recommended ; some 
growers even use a disc harrow. The use of a disc harrow 
implies that the discs are set to go between the rows and 
not through the crovnis. In using an ordinary toothed harrow 
some of the crovras are sure to be cut, but the cut crovms are 
usually relatively few in number and in any case they would 
be only split, and not cut off. The damage resulting from a 
harrowing is negligible ; much more harm can result from using 
a horse-hoe or cultivator between narrowly-spaced rows. For 
this reason it has already been suggested that the rows, where 
the crop is to be horse-hoed, should be not less than 12 inches 
apart. 

Ceopping : When to Cut. 

American research on the time of cutting lucerne has shown 
that it should not be cut until it is in flower. It is true that 
in the bud stage, the top is richer in protein than at any other 
time, but cutting in this early stage greatly weakens the plant 
and ultimately shortens the life of the stand. At about the 
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time of flowering, fresh shoots break from the crown. It is 
only after the breaking of these new shoots that a cut can be 
made without damage to the plant. In this country, where 
blooming may be irregular, the development of the new shoots 
is indeed the best indicator of ripeness for cutting. 

In this country it is usually possible to get one cutting 
from spring-sown lucerne in its seedling year, and two or three 
cuts in each subsequent year. It is important that the crop 
should not be cut too late in the season. The last cutting 
should not be made after the middle of September : growth 
made after that time should be allowed to act as a mSich to 
protect the crowns from frost. Too late cutting gives the 
lucerne no time to make this protective growth and so is a 
common cause of winter-killing. In the last year of a lucerne 
stand, however, the farmer is justified in pasturing his lucerne 
very closely in the autumn or in cutting it late in order to kill 
the plant. 


Effect oit Following Crops. 

There is some evidence that lucerne when grown in mixture 
with a graminaceous crop increases the uptake of nitrogen of 
that crop. In a sand culture experiment made at Roth- 
amsted, Italian Ryegrass sown with lucerne took up some 
of the nitrogen fixed by the lucerne within three months of 
sowing. The mechanism of such a transfer is at present 
obscure. Lucerne will increase the yield of a subsequent non- 
leguminous crop as surely as does clover in a rotation. Lucerne 
is much more deeply rooted than clover, and the value of 
ploughed*in lucerne as an enrichment for the soil is beyond 
dispute. The advantage gained from what wotdd to-day be 
called the residual value of lucerne has been known empirically 
since Roman times. The figures in Table VI record the results 
of an experiment performed at Rothamsted. Some of these 
have been quoted by Dr. A. Cuhniugham in the 8c(Mmh 
Journal of Agriculture (Vol. XI, 1928). 

Barley following lucerne has given an increase of 16*66 
bushels in the second year as compared with barley following 
red clover. Oats in the first year (1912) gave a similar 
result. To obtain this increase by means of artificials om would 
need to apply aboiit 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia pmr aw 
as a top dressing. A similar conclusion has been drawn Ifom. 
experiments in Austria and in the United States. The raridtud 
effect of lucerne lasts for a number of years. Mfr. Chr^opher 
Tumor took eight good crops without nitmg^us manuring 
from a field which had carried luoeriie though this 

result was obtained on exceprionally gdbd sA' Unfortunatdy 
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no other figures could be found whioh would allow an estimate 
of the length of time during which this residual effect persisted. 
Here again is a point upon which repeated experimental 
evidence from this country is lacking. 

Table VI. 

HOOSFEBaUC. ROTHAMSTED, BARLEY AFTER VARIOUS LEGUMINOUS 

PLAOTS. 

Each plot 0*56 acre. 




Qiia&iitle* per acre 



PariioQlara of Quail tr. 


Praned grain. 



Total 

atrair. 

Total 

prodoee. 

Weight 

per 

bushel 

Proportion 
of oltai 
grain to 






art. 

lb. 

dreaaed 

grain 

lb. 

100 of 
dreeied 

Seasoi^ 191 a. 

ASitr Oaia 1 year and 
Lucerne T yrs. . 

S5-ir 

8,217 

47 

8,264 

26*4 

6,218 

58-8 

m 

Red dovcr 8 yra. . 

88-51 

2.202 

32 

2,234 

18-8 

4,339 

67-2 


Alsike* 3 yrs. . 

85-05 

2,000 

81 

2,081 

17-9 

4,087 

57-1 


Season 1914. 









Lucerne plot 

82-97 

1,764 

125 

1,889 

17-5 

8.858 

58-5 

7-1 

Red f^over plot 

20-26 

1,080 

78 

1.158 

10-6 

2.847 

58-3 

7-2 

Alsike plot 

21-94 

1,182 

78 

1,255 

11-8 

2,522 

58-9 

6-2 


* It is record^ that the al^lke plot was mostly grass at this time. 


Hay. 

Boughly two-tlprds of the feeding value of lucerne is in the 
leaves, which are prone to fall off and be lost. For this reason 
luo^ne hay requires gentle handling and careful harvesting. 
To reduce lo^ of leaves, curing should be done in the cock as 
far as possible, and raking and turning should be done while 
the lucerne is still pliant. Green lucerne is particularly liable 
to heat in the stack. Stacking before the hay is properly 
cured may result in heating or fermentation, which yields a 
brown hay. The practice of drying the hay on hurdles or 
similar structures, which is employed in Germany and iSoandin- 
avia, seems very suitable to our wetter distiiots. Climatic 
conditions — especiafly in the wetter districts of England— will 
often limit hay-making to the first out. The later outs may be 
fed green or, if not allowed to stand so long as to become unduly 
stemmy, made into silage. 

Cutting lucerne after heavy rain is harmful, but too much 
exposure of the cut lucerne to the sun should ,be avoids as 
over-rapd drying tends to dry the leaver so that they are easily 
detach^ from the stalks. The effect to aim at is to secure a 
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slow tiniform curing so that the leaves can remain on the plant 
and assist in exhaling the moisture contained in the stem. 
Rapid drying results in a poor moist hay, deprived of its 
valuable leaves but retaining considerable moisture in the less 
valuable stems. No purpose would be served by giving more 
detailed directions for making lucerne hay since the best 
method will depend so much on local conditions. 

Hay-Caps. 

In the wetter parts of the United States hay-caps are often 
considered to be worth their cost. They consist of pieces of 
stout cotton cloth about 60 inches square which are put over 
the cocks at night or before a threatened shower. The cloths 
are weighted or pegged down. Professor Storey, in his Agricul- 
ture^ says of these caps that they hold in the raked-up warmth, 
keeping the hay from cooling off. This benefit is additional to 
the advantage derived from the caps in case rain should fall 
before the cooks are opened. It is a further considerable 
advantage of caps that they prevent dew from settling on the 
hay, and they thus conserve colour and aroma. 


Luoeibkei as PonniiB poe Daxey Cows* 

Lucerne is an especially valuable food for dairy cattle — fact 
that has long been known in this country (see Prof. James Long’s 
paper, JoutwU of the Royal Agricultural Society ^ Vol. 23 (1887), 
p. 141). This is due not only to its high protein content, but 
also to its richness in mineral constituents and in the fat- 
soluble vitamin A. 


During a discussion on a paper on rationing dairy cows for 
milk production, given at the Farmers’ Club in 1926, Mr. 
Christopher Tumor said ; Lucerne is a foodstuff with a 
very high albuminoid ratio, far cheaper per unit than anything 
that can be bought. In the case of my own dairy herd, whiph 
consists of over 200 cows, lucerne forms a very important part ii^ 
the feeding ; in fact, it forms the bulk of the oonoentrated food. 
I happen to feed it as hay in winter, though I do not r^rd,i|jfcs 
hay, but as a substitute for cake. My cake bill km |^tly • 
reduced by the use of lucerne, as you will see whett vl 
my heaviest milking cows (giving about 800 gail^) 

6 lb. of ground nut cake a day* The rest of tte; 
ration is made up with luoeme to 10 or IS lb. a day. Jt 
that the full use of lucerne can do more to re<^o ej‘ 
producing the milk than perhaps anything else.*’ When Sfll^ 


to dairy animals, lucerne should be ^ven s| 
animals accustomed to it wifi mt large ^u^’ 
.Recent expesdments. laiadav^^ 
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can make satisfactory progress thronghout the winter on a diet of 
12-14 lb. of lucerne hay and 30-40 lb. of mangolds per day, 
without the addition of any concentrates. These winter-keep 
experiments (of which the result is given in the Annual Report of 
the Institute for 1031) are to be continued. The importance of 
lucerne on the dairy farm is emphasised because the use of 
inoculation now enables the crop to be grown in many dairying 
districts where it was previously impossible to obtain satisfac- 
tory lucerne crops. 


{Jrazhtg. 

The grazing of lucerne requires great care. English authori- 
ties are divided in their views as to its advisability, though 
animals grazed on lucerne have done weU abroad when care has 
been exercised in adapting cattle and sheep gradually so that 
they do not get hoven. 

Grazing affects the stand as well as the animal ; lucerne can 
easily be damaged by grazing it too close, too frequently, or too 
late in the year. Lucerne should not be grazed so hard that the 
crown is damaged, and a sufficient growth should be left upon 
the crowns at the end of the year to provide some protection 
against frosts. 


Labgb-soale Dbyxng. 

Lucerne hay can be made efficiently and rapidly by passing a 
current of warm air through the cut lucerne. The equipment 
is necessarily expensive, and its use would suggest co-operation 
between adjacent farms. Against the cost of the process should 
be set any saving effected by the larger yield and better 
product secured owing to avoidance of loss of leaves — ^the most 
nutritious part of the crop. 

In the wetter parts of the United States, such artificial 
curing has been the occasional practice during the last twenty- 
five years. In most cases the hay produced by this process is 
considered to be superior to lucerne hay as ordinarily made in 
the field, and to retain valuable properties present in the green 
forage, but largely lost during field curing (see Journal of 
Agricultural Research (1932), Vol. 45, pp. 507-511). The hay 
made by artificial drying has also been reported to be eaten by 
stock in preference to ordinary lucerne hay. It has been claimed 
that artificial drying sterilised weed seeds. A meal mjll might 
economically be worked in conjunction with a drying installa- 
tion. 

Lxjcmasm Meal. 

Owing to American influence, lucerne meal is frequently 
called alfalfa meal in this country. It is not yet produced in 
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quantity in Great Britain, but is imported. It is not truly 
meal, but consists of lucerne hay ground or cut to a condition 
of fine chaff ; it is sometimes mixed with molasses to make it 
more palatable. The simple meal appears to have originated 
in the United States about the end of last century ; one of the 
advantages claimed for it was reduction in cost of transport. 
The use of alfalfa meal was rapidly taken up by large-scale 
poultry farmers who were not slow to seize the opportunity 
of giving their birds the valuable foodstuff which had formerly 
been available principally to large stock. It is now recognised 
that lucerne meal is of especial value to poultry keepers for 
two reasons : it provides some of the needed minerals, and it 
is said to confer deep colour upon yolk. 

Lucerne meal is considerably handier than lucerne hay; 
a ton of lucerne meal occupies only 100 cubic feet, whereas a 
ton of unbaled lucerne hay occupies some 500 cubic feet and 
baled lucerne hay takes up about 220 cubic feet.^ By grinding 
lucerne on the farm where it is grown, waste from loss of leaves 
during transport is diminished and a considerable economy is 
effected. An American practice worthy of note is the grinding 
oLmixed feed : a portable grinding outfit with three grinders 
is^ed, and lucerne, maize, and (say) oat straw may be ground 
and bagged, mixed together in any desired proportions. 

It remains to be seen whether the greater digestibility given 
by grinding is worth the expense when lucerne is to be given 
to cattle, but the meal appears to have a certain future. 

• 

Eksilagb, 

Like other leguminous plants — ^all of which are rich in 
protein, and lucerne particularly so — ^lucerne does not by itself 
make good silage. Well mixed with material poor in protein, 
such as straw or unthreshed corn of any kind, meadow grass, 
green maize, and the like, lucerne makes an excellent component 
of silage to which it supplies protein and minerals. Lucerne 
for silage should be cut as soon as it flowers and if grass is 
to be the other component of the silage, old grass is 
preferable to new short growths. These recommendations 
may appear contradictory, but are not so in reality. It is 
true both of legumes and of grasses that older plants contain 
more starch equivalent and less available protein per ton than 
young plants of the same kind : this fact is utilised iiftacoeSsional 
grazing and in other ways. Old lucerne is inclined to be 
stemmy, and even though it is less nitrogenous than young 
lucerne, it contains too much rtoqgen to be a satisfactory 
silage material by itself ; fu^ermore, the hard lucerne stems 
1 Ti^se figures presuma)^ relate to tlie Sju^ileau t<m d 2,000 lb. 
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prevent the close packing wMch is essential in a silo. A poor 
stemmy grass on the other hand is a corrective for the unduly 
nitrogenous lucerne. Thus, 'while lucerne is at its best when 
graz^ or soiled, it can be made into a first-class silage and 
thereby it enables the farmer to utilise grass too poor to be 
made into good hay. The lucerne mixture for ensilage requires 
no special precautions, treatment or type of silo, and it should 
be treated exactly as is the oat-vetch mixture which is 
commonly ensiled. 


GEKBRAIi CONOLTTSION. 

The purpose of this paper has been to place within reach of 
the progressive farmer information, as far as it is available 
and not radically contradictory, upon the growing and utilisa- 
tion of lucerne. On some points — such as the effect of lucerne 
on a subsequent crop of sugar-beet — ^English practice does not 
seem to have been recorded and no information either practical 
or experimental respecting EngHsh conditions is available. In 
this case and in some others the authors have had to rely 
wholly or partly upon experiments made and records collected 
in other countries. Only those data have been selected which 
bear upon conditions likely to be encountered in this country 
in regions where lucerne can be grown with success. Thanks 
to the modern process of ^‘inoculation,’’ the area in which 
lucerne can be grown now embraces the greater part of England 
and Wales and the southern parts of Scotland where climatic 
and soil conditions are favourable. An extension^of lucerne 
cultivation in the West and Midland counties has already 
begun and should increase rapidly as soon as the great value 
the crop begins to be appreciate. It must be emphasised, 
however, that, in these comparatively new areas, the con- 
ditions differ somewhat from those obtained in East Anglia 
and that there are a number of points upon which experiments 
are still needed in order to discover the best methods of growing 
and dealing with the crop in these districts. 


H. G. Thobhtok. 
Hugh Nioon. 

Both&msted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 
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A FARMERS' LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

(Midland Marts Limited, Banbury, Oxon.) 


In the north of England and in Scotland live stock prices have 
for some years ruled consistently above prices in the Midlands 
and in South England, a fact which has called for singularly 
little comment from the agricultural community and from those 
who would seek to reorganise the marketing methods of the 
industry. The fact that the general quality of the northern 
stock is better has been generally accepted as sufScient reason 
for the discrepancy and little attempt has been made to 
examine the problem further, to discover why the farming 
standards themselves are so dissimilar. In various parts of 
the South sporadic attempts have been made, but with singu- 
larly little success, to establish farmers’ bacon factories and 
slaughter-houses ; many of these have now passed into private 
hands or remain derelict as monuments to the failure of piece- 
meal and provincial reorganisation. Meanwhile, the live stock 
auction market has received too little attention, or has been 
subjected to wholesale condemnation as an anachronism. 

One of the most remarkable differences between the farming 
of the North and the South lies in the methods employed in 
live stock marketing. The regular weekly, fortnightly or 
monthly market for farm produce such as has prevailed in the 
South for many centuries was unknown or relatively rare in 
Scotland. There distances between towns were greater, the 
population was more sparse, and agriculture remained for a 
much longer period less commercialised and more self-sufficient 
than it did in the South. Periodic fairs in spring and autumn 


were the chief means available to the farmer for selling Ms 
finished product and for buying Ms raw materials and house- 
hold necessities. To-day the regular auction market is of 
equal, or of greater importance than it is in Southern En^aad ; 
but in Scotland it grew mainly out of the efforts of individual 
auctioneers, and not, as in the* South, out of the regular weekly 
private-treaty sales or markets — ^as a rule owned and 
guarded by townsMps. . , ^ 

About the middle of the last century ^e! 
auction mart was started (at Edinburgh in 1849) by 
firm of auctioneers. Since then mmj such markets feaye 
established in different to^s by private enterprises by 
Stock Companies, by Cpmoratfons ^d by 
operative OrganisatioiB. The type 
the market is, conipared with the 
market, of , singularly little 
portanc^' is , th^ liquid, 
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suitable locality where all the stock is sold through one agency 
to which therefore the biggest possible concourse of buyers and 
sellers may be attracted. Farmers learn far more by example 
than by any other means, and the constant object lesson of 
the large auction market has contributed enormously to the 
high standard of live stock production north of the border. 
Weekly public sales have meant that everyone knew the price 
and therefore probably the value of his neighbours’ stock. 
Sales through a single agency meant that all the buyers were 
in continuous competition, and that large numbers were attracted 
by the large number of stock offered. The sale then became a 
weekly competitive live stock show where the prize was awarded 
by the buyers themselves and the certificate was the price 
realised. The spirit of competition was loosed with the in- 
evitable results of improved quality. To-day Scotland holds 
an almost complete monopoly of the trade in the finest quality 
of beef, though there are in England as good breeds and farms, 
and farmers of equal technic^ ability. The debt that the 
Scottish farmer owes to the pioneer cattle auctioneers is per- 
haps not fully realised by himself and is certainly unappreciated 
by the southern farmer. 

In England the history of marketing has been different. 
It is only recently that there has been any tendency to break 
away from mediaeval practice or any attempt to replace 
antiquated marketing methods ; but the failure of the old 
system, from the producer’s point of view, is now almost 
universally acknowledged. Multitudes of small markets, 
originally designed to meet local requirements of producer and 
consumer, have persisted in spite of the fact that they are 
redundant and (imaging to the farmer’s interest ; rings have 
been unavoidable and prices have been artificially depressed 
by the very smallness of the market. 

Of late, particularly since the War (when the Government 
took over much of the normal marketing machinery) there has 
been a distinct tendency for the smaller market to disappear. 
Weekly sales have in many c^es become fortnightly or monthly, 
and many other instances could be quoted of the complete 
collapse of the small market. Transport has become cheaper 
and more efiScient, and the better and more stable prices realised 
at the larger centres have encouraged centralised marketing. 
There are, however, certain important differences in the situa- 
tion as it is now developing in England and the situation fifty 
years ago in Scotland. In England there are innumerable market 
charters, many of extreme antiquity, which give the township 
the right to exact tolls and to give the freedom of sale to any 
individual or agent. This has resulted in three major defects. 
Firstly, the town council has been responsible for building the 
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market — or for not building it — ^and so responsible for the 
design of the material services for which it exacts tolls. Town 
Councils and Corporations are almost necessarily indifferent 
judges of what the farmer requires, and are often more con- 
cerned in attracting trade to their own shop doors than in giving 
eficient service to the agricultural community. Secondly, it 
has been possible for any number of agents, auctioneers and 
private individuals, to conduct business concurrently at the 
market centre, with the result that frequently the volume of 
the trade is divided and much of the advantage of cen- 
tralisation negatived. For example, one of the largest 
markets in the Midland grazing area is split between four 
firms of auctioneers ; each week four sales run concurrently 
and the natural competition among buyers is thereby con- 
siderably reduced. The market has become virtually four 
separate markets held concurrently and in competition one with 
another. On the other hand there is practically no limit to 
the number of cattle which can be handled by one agency in 
one day by subdividing stock sales into various classes. The 
third defect is that, under a Charter, a monopoly is conferred 
on the Corporation, whereby any other trading which amounts 
to a market becomes illegal, and farmers caimot easily remedy 
the situation on their own initiative. Where no Charter exists, 
then a private market may be instituted, but even this can be 
prevented if it can be shown to be damaging to the rights 
conferred by any existing Charter in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The problem of reorganisation is involved, and is one which 
cannot be settled summarily. There are those who would do 
away with all the existing machinery, substituting abattoirs for 
live stock markets and dead meat vans for cattle trucks on 
roads and railways ; but the mind of the reformer is inclined 
to move more rapi^y than the minds of those for whom he 
attempts to legislate. Marketing Reorganisation ” — ^an easy 
phrs^se — ^is too often suggested as the panacea for all the present 
ills of farming, and the low standard of production which 
prevails is too often, at the present day, completely ignored, 
A new system of marketing which does not raise, by indi- 
vidual effort, the standard of production, is of little use to the 
community as a whole and of no ultimate advantage to British 
agriculture. 

The Mabket m am Makptg, 

The recent development of Banbury, in Ozfocdshire, as a 
live stock marketing centre, provides an miample cff the diffi- 
culties which are met with in attempting any of reorgani^ 

tion* * The failure or the-suocEee® erf be 
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inferred from the story, the results, if not spectacular, are of 
much more than local interest, and already the details of a 
twelve-year struggle against, at times, apparently insurmount- 
able difficulties, are being lost in the acceptance of success. 

Banbury, situated in the north of Oxfordshire on the borders 
of Warwickshire, lies in a valley between the fertile red-land 
soils. It is an old town and has, for generations, been the 
centre of a prosperous agricultural district. To the north and 
to the east, at no very great distance, lie some of the best 
grazing districts in the country. To the south the arable land, 
once well known for its folded sheep and barley, still carries 
some of the most famous of the flocks of Oxford sheep. In 
the immediate neighbourhood, and to the west, dairying is an 
important industry, much of the milk being railed to London 
or handled by the local depot of the United Dairies in Banbury 
itself. The town of 12,000 inhabitants exists largely on the 
agricultural community, and there are no other towns suffi- 
ciently near to be in competition with it. In spite, however, 
of its isolation, it is important as a railway centre, being served 
by three of the main groups, G.W.R., L.N.E.R. (G.C. Section) 
and the L.M.S. (L.N.W.R. Section). For a town of its size 
the railway facilities are good, by good luck rather than by 
good management, for, in common with several other towns 
in the Midlands, it many years ago refused to allow the Great 
Western to place their works there, and actively opposed rail- 
ways in general — ^much as it opposed the new market — as some- 
thing strange and therefore presumably dangerous, 

&.nbury lies nearer to Birmingham than to London, and the 
bulk oi trafe is northwards, though the running of a Sunday 
sheep-todn to the London Cidedonian Monday market was, until 
reoentily, a regular weekly event. In the autumn there is a 
st^wiy flow of stOTe stock from the district eastwards into East 
An^ia. This is gen^pally consigned to Norwich. Typically it 
is an exporting area, lying conveniently near the consuming 
centra, serv^ a very mixed agricultural district and weU 
served by railways. 

The town received a market charter in the reign of Hemy 
II, and has for many centuries been the most important market 
centre of the district. For some obscure reason the Corporation 
lost, or forwent, the right to levy tolls, and the town market 
is toll free. This fact has had a considerable effect on the 
building of the new market. In 1924, before the new market 
had been built, the old street market presented an almost 
mediaeval appearance. At one end of the town was the sheep 
.market held in a temporary erection of wooden hurdles ; half 
a mite away, on both sides ^ a now busy thoroughfare, was the 
cattle market. Here lots of cattle w^re held together by the 
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shouts and sticks of drovers whilst their owners walked up and 
down talking to hkely customers. It was impossible to see 
individual animals, and a bull in a china shop was no myth — 
it was only a few years ago. that the office of a solicitor was 
invaded by an angry and terrified cow. In another corner of 
the town a dozen or two of pigs and a few poultry were penned 
among a medley of sweet stalls, cheap jacks, colporteurs and 
vendors of uncertain cough cures. Remains of other, and 
probably similar, markets are now preserved only in the names 
of the streets, as, for example, “ Horse Fair/' To an outside 
observer the whole scene presented an indescribable confusion 
of motor-buses and carriers' carts, of ragged drovers eternally 
chasing terrified beasts, and of gentlemen in bowler hats and 
dung-stained mackintoshes calling loudly to their customers or 
observers with equal indifference. It was as mediseval in its 
picturesqueness as it was mediaeval in its squalor and inefficiency. 

The process of selling was even less organised. Two or 
three firms of auctioneers, every other week, would sell a few 
head of fat stock under the hammer, but the bulk of the live 
stock, store cattle, was sold weekly by private treaty, the price 
depending on the bargaining power of the buyer or on the amount 
ali^dy owing by him to the dealer. Free of tolls, the market 
was a liability to the town, to the extent, it was said, of some 
£700 per annum ; but it was treasured as a source of revenue 
to the local tradesmen through the weekly custom which it 
brought to the shops and to the inns. 

Soon after the War a plan was discussed of establishing a 
local farmers' slaughter-house in order to enable the direct 
sale of live stock produce on the dead meat market, 
prices and the experience of control during, and directly after, 
the War had encouraged some of the more enlightened farmers 
to attempt to reorganise their methods of sale in this mann^^ 
They were not content to revert to the pre-war chaos. This 
scheme — ^whioh never reached maturity~was, wisely it mwt 
be said, replaced by a scheme to reorganise the existing me^iods 
of live stock marketing. The dead meat market, 
extremely speculative, was, at that time, more than 
uncertain ; indeed it is fortunate that the abaltdr sch^M was 
not undertaken, for a similar enterprise aetuafiy 
thirty-five miles to the south of Banbury endep. in 
failure. ■ . . 

Xn 1919 the scheme for market reorganisatim 
and in 1924 a a>mpany wasMIoal^, stari^ in 1926. 

Sts, years kter the str^t nmrket had 
1932, Midland Slarts lifted has 
mental stage, and is <me iff the 
markets- 4^ South 
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disposal of store stock to the feeder and the dairymen. Thirteen 
years. 

Such, briefly, is the history, but what takes a sentence to 
describe was the result of the courage and tenacity of a few 
long-sighted reformers who overcame, step by step, the innu- 
merable obstacles which they found, or which were placed, in 
their way. Before the company was formed the site was 
privately purchased. It was wise management which enabled 
the company at a later date to buy at a very small price a 
magniflcent site adjacent to the two railway stations. Had 
the land purchase been delayed until the company was actually 
in being the land woidd have cost far more. Then local 
support had to be canvassed amongst the farming community. 
Those who wanted the slaughter-house had to be weaned from 
their scheme, others had to be converted to sale by auction, 
had to be persuaded that it wotild be possible to compete with, 
and eventually to replace the centuries-old street market. Bit 
by bit the support of the farming community was won. Then 
came a long drawn out conflict with the town. Opposition 
was met on aU hands, and at times it almost seemed that the 
whole project would have to be abandoned. The town was 
against it because of the predicted damage to trade in general 
and to that of the licensed houses in particular, and the dealers 
were against it because of the restriction which it might mean 
to their private sales. 

The refusal of the Corporation to erect the new saleyard 
themselves resulted in an enquiry by the Ministry of Health. The 
findings of this were that the proposed scheme would be an 
advantage to the Borough ; that it would be well if the existing 
market were removed from the street ; and that the site pro- 
posed by the syndicate was more suitable than an alternative 
site which the Corporation, realising the necessity of eventually 
builcUng a saleyard of their own, had previously purchased. 
Subject to certain safeguards, the Ministry found that no one 
would suffer from the project sufi&ciently for it to be rejected, 
since the existing market was toU free. These safeguards were 
briefly that the Corporation should confer no monopoly on the 
syndicate ; that they, the Corporation, should retain all their 
market rights ; that an area of the new saleyard be reserved 
by the sjmdicate for private treaty sales ; and, finally, that the 
Corporation should reserve the right to buy out the syndicate 
at the end of specified periods. 

After the enquiry had been held, and the findings recorded, 
the opposition proposed to question the validity of the Ministry 
of ^ Health fi n d ing s, and again it seemed as though the case 
might have to be fought out in the courts. But wisdom 
prevailed and the opposition withdrew. It is scarcely neoes** 
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sary to emphasise the fact that the findings of the Ministry 
referred only to Banbnry^and form no precedent. Conditions 
were unusual in that the new saleyard was not going to compete 
with the town’s monopoly ; rather was it going to save the 
town the inevitable expense of building at some later date a 
new market at its own cost. In the eyes of the Public Health 
authorities the old market had long been unsatisfactory and 
its security was by no means assured. 

The Ministry of Health reported in June 1924 ; in October 
the deed of agreement was ^awn up between the town and 
the syndicate ; in November, the Company’s prospectus was 
issued, the authorised capital being £50,000, The Company was 
floated on the allotment of the requisite share capital (£30,000), 
with an additional Treasury guarantee of £10,000, the accept- 
ance of which enforced limitation of the annual dividend to 
7 per cent. ,No debentures were issued. It may be regretted 
by some of the supporters of the co-operative movement that 
the company was founded on a Joint Stock basis. This was 
unavoidable in view of the amount of capital required, but it 
was intended, in the event of capital being over-subscribed, 
to limit each individual holding to a maximum of £200. This 
was not realised. However, over 60 per cent, of the capital 
is farmers’ capital and it is understood that to-day no single 
holding of ordinary shares is greater than £2,000, while there 
are many holdings of £60 and under. In view of the peculiar 
position of the company with regard to the town, quite apart 
from any possible advantage to an individual or company, the 
risk of monopolistic control was, and is, non-existent. 

In April 1925 the new saleyard was completed and opened 
for public sale. Since that time it has had a hard fight against 
heavy odds — falling prices for stock, continued local opposition, 
heavy financial losses and so forth. At times the position 
was precarious, and eventually the capital had to be written 
down. But the same tenacity of purpose which characterised 
its initial stages continued, and now, by hard work, Midland 
Marts Ltd, has attained a secure position. The street market 
made great struggles to compete, but first the pigs and sheep 
disappeared, and then the cattle. Now the street, which had 
been filled with live stock every Thursday morning ate«^ 
ever since Banbury could be call^ a town, is filled with buses 
and cars. The prophecy of ruin to the town has not been 
fulfilled. The town, in fact, is richer by £600 per annum aS 
a result of the rateable value of the new aalfSyard, to say 
nothing of the direct saving effected by the abolition of 
the old market or of the increased traded wMch has followed 
the new regime. The c<mtrovm:sy which fieredy and 

so long has ceased. ^ , ■■ 
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In the first four years of trading, 1925-1928, in spite of a 
very rapidly increasing turnover, losses were incurred. By 
1928, however, the annual loss was under £800 instead of 
varying between £1,600 and £2,000, as it had done in the three 
previous years. In 1929 the company sought expert advice, 
and reorganised its finances. The process of reorganisation 
was complicated, but the main principles involved were the 
cutting down of the ordinary share capital by one-half, the 
issue of preference stock at 6 per cent., and, through the gen- 
erous co-operation of one of the Joint Stock Banks, the 
writing off of nearly half the bank loan. This reorganisation 
had a remarkable success. In 1929, the company earned a 
profit of £2,888, and this has increased, in 1930 and 1931, 
to over £3,000 annually. In both these last years dividends 
of 6 per cent, have been paid on the ordinary shares. The 
turnover has increased year by year, and has now reached over 
half a million pounds. 

The Mabket m BsiNa, 

The layout and design of a market are of the utmost impor- 
tance to its final success, almost as important as the site itself ; 
and Midland Marts Ltd. is an excellent example of foresight 
and care in planning. The site is adjacent to the railway 
loading docks. Live stock can be unloaded, sold and reloaded 
without ever setting hoof on the road, a direct runway being 
provided from the docks to the pens away from all pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. In addition to this there is another 
entrance for local stock coming in on hoof, as well as an entrance 
for pivafee cars and a large car park. At the time the market 
ww built the road transport of stock was not very important, 
mi it is unfortunate, as recent developments have proved, 
that 3cnore unloading and loading accommodation for lorries 
was not provided. Already the open space for cars, which at 
first looked unnecessarily generous, is becoming congested 
with traffic, 

Bat cattle, immediately on arrival, are put into pens so 
planned that the stock can be handled with the minimum delay. 
Erom their pens they are driven to the covered auction ring, 
each beast standing on the weighbridge whilst its predecessor 
is being sold. They are then driven out through an exit and 
are returned to there pens by another system of gangways. 
Eat sheep are sold in their pens, the auctioneer standing on a 
gangway between the two lines. Originally it was mtended 
to sell all the sheep through another covered sale ring, but this 
proved impracticable with the heavy down breeds of the dis- 
trict, and, in spite of the crowd round the pens at the time of 
ediling, it has been found more expeditious to move the buyers 
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than to move the sheep. The ring originally intended for 
sheep is now used for the sale of calves as well as for the sale 
of store sheep, for it is much more important for store than for 
fat sheep to be seen by buyers on the move and in bigger lots. 
Dairy cows are given covered lairage, in the centre of which 
stands a third covered ring for buyers. Pigs are also sold 
through a specially devised ring ; there is also an unloading 
dock leading direct to the pens. 

At the far end of the market is a building for the sale of 
eggs and butter with stands for live poultry, an addition not 
originally contemplated but started in 1927. Behind the fat 
cattle and fat sheep pens are others for store cattle and sheep, 
and, beyond again, pens set up under the agreement with the 
town for dealers* stock. 

The needs of buyers and sellers have also been met by the 
building of a Grill Room and Bajr. Any opposition which this 
might have occasioned on the part of interested parties in the 
town was dispelled by the formation of a committee of caterers 
who run the restaurant in rotation on market and sale days. 
Two of the five Joint Stock Banks have recently opened per- 
manent offices in the market square, another proof of the grow- 
ing importance of the business transacted. The company has 
acquired suitable grazing land, so that stock can be kept out 
of doors in summer before and after sale. It has also acquired 
an option on some adjacent land so that, in the event of its 
being necessary, the whole saleyard can be enlarged without 
prejudice to the general layout. 

The ruling principle of the saleyard is that all stock shall 
pass through the auction and although a small amount of 
private sale of store cattle is conducted, by the dealers in the 
pens rented by them (for £2 per pen per annum) all fat stock 
is sold under the hammer. The commission charges (there are 
no tolls in the saleyard) are follows : 

Fat cattle aad sheep 4d«iiKtlie£ Pigs and calves . 64. in the £ 

Store cattle and sheep 34. in the £ Poultry and eggs • . * 4% 

Horses .... S% Deadstock * . * 4 

Tolls charged to dealers who do not utilise the auction 
foIloWB : , ■ ' , y 

Horses and hulls . 1/6 per head Dairy cow . . l/-^ 

Store cattle . . per head Sheep . • . Ifd. peif ljM 

Lambs . . . 14. per head ^ ^ 

ITo charge is made for stock unsold either fey 

reaching its reserve price or through b&ig^ by tfee 

owner. That this latter custom Still 

but it is so deeply" rdot^ in Soutih has 

been found 'imj^racticafele_;t^^ 
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It is, however, less easy to overcome in the case of store stock 
than in that of fat stock, it being more dijB&cult for a farmer 
in the former case to fix a satisfactory reserve. 

In addition to commission, lairage charges are made when 
necessary, and the accommodation provided has proved of the 
greatest assistance in increasing the range of supplies. Much 
use is made of the facilities offered, both in regard to fat 
and store stock. The winter charge for housing cattle is 
2s, per night per head, which charge includes litter, labour, 
hay and water ; if cake is fed additional charges are made. 
In summer most cattle are held over on grassland at a cost of 
2s, per week, and sheep at Id, a night or 4d. a week. 

At the present time regular weekly consignments are sent 
to Banbury from the following counties : 


Oxfordshire 

Wiltshire 


BuokizighazDshire 

Surrey 

Hampshire 


Berkshire 

Northamptonshire 

Sussex 

Gloucestershire 

Middlesex 


Warwickshire 

Dorset 

Worcestershire 

Hent 


The extension of the collection radius has been remarkable, 
and alone forms sufScient proof of the facilities offered and of 
the prices secured. For a long time it was considered that 
the high transport costs of live stock must prevent any great 
extension of the radius, but the increase of prices which 
centralised marketing secures has more than compensated for 
the additional transport charges. To quote an instance. A 
regular consignfnent of stock (cows) reaches Banbury from Kent 
every Thursday from a customer who, only a few years ago, 
made a practice of buying his supplies from the Banbury area. 
Kent is very largely a cattle importing county, but the increase 
in relative prices, as a result of the operation of Midland Marts 
Ltd., has, at any rate in this instance, reversed the normal 
trade channels. There is no doubt that the advent of road 
live stock transport has reduced to a certain extent the cost 
of moving animals, but even so there can be little truth in the 
contention that rail rates are excessive. 

The suppli^a to the saleyard vary in numbers and in. origin 
throughout the year owing to variations in the demand and 
in the supplies of the farmers. Most of the supplies of fat 
stock are drawn from the grating lands of Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire, Northamptonshire and Buckinghamshire ; con- 
sequently the largest numbers of stock under this category are 
recorded from August to December, when the east country 
markete are of the least importance. Store cattle and sheep, 
for which special sales are held in spring and autumn in addition 
to the regular weekly sales, are inevitably a seasonal trade. 
For these sales farmers’ consignments reach the saleyard from 
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considerable distances, from Scotland, from the Welsh borders 
and from Ireland, and the stock is widely distributed over the 
feeding areas. Barren fat cows and fat bulls reach the saleyard 
regularly from a great radius, even, for example, from Kent, 
Dorset, and Gloucestershire. Criticisms have been levelled 
against the market to the effect that it is rapidly developing 
into a cow beef centre and has not had any influence in im- 
proving the quality of the better classes of meat. Whilst this 
is not altogether justifled, there has been a marked increase in 
the supplies of the former. Banbury is not a natural centre 
for the best quality beef cattle. Firstly, it is situated in a 
typically mixed and dairy farming district, and secondly 
Rugby, only some thirty miles to the north, and Northampton 
to the east, are old-established markets for the produce of the 
South Midland grazing areas. But the trade in fat cows and 
fat bulls is of the utmost importance to the dairy farmer. 
Efforts have been made aU over the country to encourage 
dairy farming, but little enough attention has been paid to the 
major by-product of the industry, the fat cow, which has been 
bought largely by the speculative dealer at unreasonably low 
prices. One of the greatest contributions which Banbury has 
made to the agricifltural community is the provision of a 
collection point for cow beef, and, by the regularity of the 
trade, the insurance of a steady price. The market is well 
placed in relation to the Midland towns, where much meat of 
this quality is consumed. 

In addition to the regular commercial markets pedigree 
stock sales are held at intervals, organised generally by the 
breed societies, and Midland Marts is becoming a recognised 
home of some of the important breeds, for example, the 
Aberdeen Angus. The central position and the ease of handling 
and transporting stock have been largely responsible for this. 

Fig sales, although increasing, are disappointing compared 
with those of cattle and sheep. This lean be largely accounted 
for by the fact that Banbury is not in a pig country. Apart 
from this, the whole organisation of pig marketing is very diff- 
erent from that of cattle, being of a much more local nature ; 
but even so, the new market has not been without influence. 
One of the largest pig buyers in the country used to buy regularly 
through his commission agents in the old street market, in 
spite of the small number of pigs on offer ; he has now found 
that, under the new conditions, prices have increased to s^h 
an extent that he can no longer afford to pay Banbury priced/’ 
Attempts to hold pedigree pig sales have prov^ disa|^^rtnMng, 
but that cau be probably attributed largely to the; g 
depression in the pig industry. There is jSWteod of any 
spectacular increase in the importance ^ Banbu^ 
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centre until tlie national reorganisation scheme is brought into 
being. Horse sales, which were conducted from the beginning 
of the market until about three years ago, have now been dis- 
continued. A new departure, however, was made in 1927 by 
conducting regular weekly sales of poultry and eggs. These 
sal^ have increased in a most remarkable manner, and the 
prices realised have, for the past year, ruled consistently above 
those prevailing at egg sales conducted elsewhere in the 
locality. 

The following table of numbers^ of live stock and eggs 
handled in 1924, 1925, 1928 and 1931 give an accurate im- 
pression of the development of the Midland Marts : 




Fat 

Dairy 

Store 



Store 




Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Cowl. 

Cattle. 

Caliree. 

^iga. 

Sheep. 

F<g«. 

Pottttry. 

1924 

850 

C.9,000 

Nil 

Nil 

875 

Negligible 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1925 

2,109 

15,485 

659 

1,606 

998 

444 

6,901 

Nil 

Started 






1927 

1928 

11,209 

45,416 

1,876 

2,880 

2,741 

6,881 

10,692 

77,497 

8,516 

1981 

15,914 

48,021 

8,417 

2,855 

8,175 

9,858 

11,258 

156,556 

18.566 


It will be noticed- that the numbers of store stock, both 
sheep and cattle, have not increased nearly in the same pro- 
portion as the numbers of fat stock. The supply of store 
cattle is much more firmly fixed in the hands of dealers, whose 
services to farmers in this direction are often efficiently and 
economically carried out. Moreover it is far easier for the 
farmer to sell through a commission agent, such as the Midland 
Mart®, than to buy through one ; the one can be done without 
personal inconvenience and the seller can be fully protected 
by fixing a reserve price ; the other demands the presence of 
buyer, and so, whilst it is quite a simple matter for the 
Dmrset farmer to seH his barren cow in Banbury, it may be 
impo^ible, on account of expense or of time, for him to buy 
his small lot of store sheep at the same place. 

Bfie bulk of the supplies of fat stock move northwards from 
Banbury, and may be roughly allocated as follows : 



♦ 


70% 

Sheffidid . 

, 26% 

Birmingham 


Botherham 

16% 

Coventry . 

6% 

Leicester . 

• 20% 

Hottingi^m 

-6% 

Local 

• 10% 

lX)ndon . 

6% 


70% 

Total 

. 100% 


Ih© prices generally ruling make further speculation with 
the live fat stock impossible, and it is possible to say that, to 
all intents and purposes, no cattle sold for meat at Banbury 
aver go through another public market. 

^ These fignres are net, i,e., actual sal^, aa^ are not comparable with the 
i^uree given in market reports for other mai:ket centres. See page 126 lor 
gross figures. 
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There was a good deal of criticism at the begiiming that the 
market was mainly a dealers’ market, but the following table, 
showing the number and the class of vendors in the month of 
February in the three years 1926, 1927 and 1928, shows how 
the number of farmer vendors increased relatively to the 
number of dealers selling in the market. Since these figures 
were compiled the proportion of dealers has become even smaller 
and there is no justification for the suggestion that it is not a 
farmers’ saleyard. 


1926. 

Feb. 4th 

nth 

XSth 
25th 
Mar. 4th 


Total. 

85 

. 144 

96 

. 121 
. 105 

Farmers. 

76 

134 

86 

109 

96 

Dealers. 

9 

10 

10 

12 

9 



6S1 

601 

60—9% 

1927, 

Feb. 3rd 


. 138 

128 

10 

10th 


. 151 

139 

12 

17th 


. 160 

145 

16 

24th 


, 206 

191 

15 

Mar. 3rd 


. 190 

178 

12 



845 

781 

64-7i% 

1928. 

Feb. 2ttd 


. 299 

287 

12 

9th 


. . 238 

226 

12 

16th 


. 285 

271 

14 

23rd 


. 281 

272 

9 

Mar. 1st 


. 299 

287 

12 



1,402 

1,343 

69— 4-2% 


Ckbdit. 

The supply of store cattle to the stock farmer is a prohtoi 
intimately Iwund with the provision of credit, a propl«a^ of 
even more pressing importance at the present time Of 
Btringency than in the mcm spacious pre-wa» : d«fys. >lia 
England, the provision of credit m mainly undertalto Ihet 
dealers in store stock and by the anctioneem, though the 
are, as a rule, not inclined to give either su(^ h% or 
loans. It is di^cult, or impx^ble, for finsncMra to std^oard 
themsdves as in ordinary business* besanse 
yaking no satiafaetory security on vdndk dan 

offer a lien. The Agrioaitoral Oremt w»sm 

attempt to adapt <»i£inacy channels cf'cplil to the 

pecmliar Oom^tlone' prevailing in 
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for various technical reasons, the measure has met with little 
success. It is the seasonal requirements of feeders which 
present the biggest difficulty. The problem of long term 
credit secured on mortgage is an altogether dijfferent matter. 
In fact the farmer, despite constant assertions to the contrary, 
does secure large seasonal advances on the most slender 
security through the medium of dealers and merchants but 
the rate at which this credit is advanced is not disclosed. The 
farmer is much indebted to those connected with his industry 
who use their own business as a means of securing credit to 
pass on indirectly to him. At the same time the fact cannot 
be overlooked that the acceptance of accommodation does tie 
the farmer's hands and restrict his freedom. This is especially 
the case in the live stock industry where the capital employed 
per acre is much greater than in the case of arable farming, and 
where greater difficulties are experienced in giving adequate 
security. A farmer buys stock on credit from a dealer ; he 
must pay the price the dealer asks and has to resell to the 
dealer again at the price offered. The weakness of the farmer’s 
position is obvious. 

Largely as a result of methods introduced by weU-organised 
auctioneering concerns, what are termed ** agistment ” schemes 
are common in the North and in Scotland. The auctioneers, 
financed by the banks or by share capital, provide the farmer 
with live stock which is sold, when finished, through the 
market, the balance between the original store price and the 
final fat price being handed over to the farmer. The stock 
remains the property of the auctioneers, who pay a nominal 
sum weekly for grazing or for feeding. This principle has 
worked weU in the North for nearly half a century ; the farmer 
has benefited by buying stock in a large store market on his own 
ju^ment and by selling again xmder free market conditions ; 
but a similar principle is unworkable in England owing to the 
Bill of Sales Act, which restricts the security of the individual 
or company capitalising the farmer. 

In order to overcome this difficulty Midland Marts have 
introduced a scheme whereby stock is hired out to farmers 
under an agreement not dissimilar from the hire purchase 
schemes common amongst sellers of gramophones and motor- 
cars. Once an agreement has been entered into between the 
intending purchaser and the company, stock may be bought 
up to the agreed amount, the purchaser paying 16 per cent, 
deposit. The agreement stipulates that the stock must be 
sold within a de^te period (from two to twelve months accord- 
ing to the class of stock and the requirements of the borrower). 
When handed over, the stock is carefully earmarked and is, 
as a fuarther safeguard, periodically inspected. Under this 
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scheme the farmer is legally liable for any possible loss on 
resale, whether through neglect or a sudden fall in prices, as 
well as for loss by death. The selling of the stock without the 
consent of the company is illegal. 

The procedure is for the intending borrower to make applica- 
tion to the company, giving the number and class of stock 
which he intends to purchase, together with some reliable 
reference from the borrower’s bank or acquaintances. The 
privacy of the scheme is therefore assured. Should the stock be 
kept longer than intended, or permanently, no further liability 
is incurred beyond payment of capital and interest but if the 
stock is sold by arrangement through any agency other than 
Midland Marts the borrower is expected to pay half the 
commission on the sale. No compulsion is placed on the 
farmer to sell under unsatisfactory conditions. Stock can 
be withdrawn from any sale and be disposed of anywhere, 
provided all arrangements are made with regard to outstanding 
payments. Interest is charged at 6 per cent, on aU money 
outstanding. The form of agreement has passed successfully 
through the test of bankruptcy proceedings. 

This scheme has now been in operation for some years and 
has worked very well, the only loss to the company having been 
a single item of £20, By charging 6 per cent., there is sufficient 
margin over the rate charged by the bank to the company to 
cover the cost of the periodic inspection as well as to create a 
reserve fund. The normal term of the loans required is such 
that the turnover of the bank credit by the company can be 
increased considerably. Two additional advantages to the 
company are that its business can be, and has been, increased 
and also that doubtful customers can be transferred from the 
credit columns to the hire purchase scheme, 

Prom the point of view of the lender — ^the bank — ^there 
is the advantage that it has an assurance that the monies 
provided are being utilised for productive purposes and not 
merely for the settlement of past debts. Moreover, the htae 
purchase of live stock, unlike that of gramophones, j^ances ^ 
appreciating asset. The problem of the seller having a 
amount of second-hand goods thrown back on ins hands o^^iring 
to the inability of the purchaser to continue his instidnwl^ 
cannot arise because the stock are actually increasing in vaju^e 
during the period of the loan, or at any rate the mk of 
depreciation is small. To the borrower there is tibte adyah^u 
that he must face his liability at a thereby 

discovering accurately the cash profit or 1<^ npon the trans- 
action. !]^rrthermore, owing to ttie pri‘iacy ;vdth wW^ the 
scheme is worked, oth^ channels of m available 

and the borrower’s farm om, be 
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COKCLXTSIOSFS. 

Only a few years ago Banbury was a market of very Kttle more 
than local significance, selling under 1,000 bead of fat cattle a 
year in pubHc auction and perhaps 8,000 to 10,000^ sheep. 
Prices were notoriously low, and the whole organisation was 
effete and inefficient. To-day, private enterprise emanating 
from within the agricultural industry has converted it into a 
stock market operating over a wide area. In 1930-31 (November 
-October) the total consignments to the market were : — 

Cattle 36,876 

Sheep ...... 81,787 

Pigs 11,377 

Calves 3,761 

AH this stock passed publicly through auction. The figrme for 
cattle includes nearly 5,000 dairy cows, whereas, until Midland 
Marts started to work, no cows at all were sold by auction in 
Banbury, the bulk of the trade being in the hands of private 
dealers operating outside the market. In the Ministry of 
Agriculture Beport on Markets and Fairs for the Stock Markets of 
the Southern Midlands,^ only one case is mentioned in which the 
numbers for cattle were in excess of the 1930-31 figure for 
Banbury. The returns for Northampton, which is the next 
largest market to Banbury with 34,866 cattle, include aU 
stock consigned, whether for sale through public auction or by 
private treaty, whereas the Banbury figures do not include stock 
consigned to the dealers’ pens. If this figure were included, 
the numbers for Banbury would be 6,0(K)-7,000 greater. The 
sheep figures are higher than any market in the report quoted, 
Bugiy cording next with 81,066. Pigs, however, do not 
coi^mare favourably with many other markets. 

Hlie figures which have been quoted for the other markets refer 
to 1926 and are therefore not directly comparable to the 1930-31 
figure for Banbury. However, the greater prosperity of the 
agrioultuxrf industry in 1926 would, in all probability, mean that 
a direct comparison between the figures at the present day 
wo^d show an even greater difference in favour of Banbury, 
which must now be one of the largest producers’ stock markets 
in England. It has become the last and the only link in the 
chain of live stock selling between the producer and the whole- 
safe meat market, between the stock raiser and the feeder or 
dai^ farmer. The secret liee in the size, which creates com- 
petition and which prevents combination among buyers ; in the 
auction, which ensures publicity bf sale and proof to tihe fanner 

^ Markets and Pairs — Boonoxnio Seri^ No, 14, Mhiistiy of .A^onlture 1927, 
This report covers the following comities s — Oambs,, <&eshire, I)erly, 
OkraoB,, Hereford, Hants, Leios., Lines., Mon., Nogrtifetants, N^otts., Oxem., Bnt- 
2and,Salop^ Sta&., Warwick and Worcs. 
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of reward for quality ; in the principle of a single sale, which 
prevents any division of the buyers’ competition ; and in the 
efficiency of organisation which makes it possible to handle 
large numbers of stock at a minimum cost. 

The principle of auction is of the utmost importance. Until 
more is known about price determination in the home^iilled 
meat industry it provides the producer with the only adequate 
safeguard against unfair prices. Pew farmers have sufficient 
knowledge of the value of their stock to afford to risk a sale by 
private treaty in spite of the satisfaction which the personal 
contact of such a sale often gives. Competitive sale combined 
with the fixing of a reserve price ensures the realisation of at 
least a reasonable bargain. Furthermore, a well-conducted 
weekly auction sale has a greater effect on the farming com- 
munity than any number of live stock shows. As a means of 
exchanging store stock between breeder and feeder, auction 
selling provides the only means of valuing that most difficult 
to value of all agricultural commodities. Lastly, but by 
no means of least importance, is the necessity of an efficient 
organisation to handle stock so that they may be shown in the 
best condition to the best advantage. Site, layout, lairage, 
efficient droving, ease of loading and unloading are all problems 
which individually appear of minor importance but which 
contribute very largely to the success or to the failure of any 
reorganised market- 

There are critics of live stock marketing who boHuve that 
centralised auctioneering is no longer an essential link in the 
marketing chain and who wish to see farmers selling on the 
dead meat basis through a system of abattoir under pubKo 
or semi-public control. There is scarcely any doubt that this 
will eventually be the means of transferring the produce of the 
meat producer to the consumer ; the final objective may be 
clear, but it is sometimes not easy to see the stages by wij# 


the objective is to be realised. At the pr^ent time 
pmotically no trade in rail-borne home-i^ughtered 
v^ular trade in Scotch sides to London is an 
tion, but this is a trade in a J ^ ^ 

has no direct competitors* Other Masses of 
beef, which shows much more rigns of 
mutton) when slaughtered in p-i^uwig m 
the consuming mm dead-meat inarjSts 
affected by the journey. The 


able. tJnte ' of a • ^ 

market this damage may be insuffi^ent 4o cbnrider- 

able difference in price betw^ ^rai^^ 

meat but in rim^ of adequate su^)iies be a notioeably 
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better demand for the fresher sides. A difference of one farthing 
per lb. in the price of the dressed carcase amounts to a difference 
of 135. on an 11-cwt. bullock, exclusive of any difference in the 
value of the offals ; a difference of \d. per lb. means £1 05. Od. 
per head, which, to the farmer, represents an important 
difference in the price of his product. Moreover, should any 
dead-meat market be suddenly overstocked, the effect will be 
that the cheaper qualities of meat — ^the country-killed carcases 
— ^will have to go into cold storage, which will cause a further 
depreciation in their value. Therefore, as long as the prejudice of 
the dead-meat trade is in favour of the freshly slaughtered 
carcase, the principles of “ live meat marketing wiU have to 
form part of the selling organisation if the EngHsh farmer is to 
secure the advantages of the maximum price for his home- 
produced commodity. At the present time any other system 
of selling will reduce the value of the farmer’s produce to that 
of chilled meat from overseas. The problem is not insurmount- 
able and there are obvious advantages to the community in 
reorganising the whole meat trade on a dead-meat basis, but 
what it is intended to demonstrate is that nothing short of 
national powers will make it possible for the agricultural 
community to reorganise on a system of abattoir selling. 

Even so, to discuss the dead-meat problem is to discuss 
only one part of the whole problem of the marketing of live 
stock. Store stock is quite as important to both brewer and 
feeder as the finished products. This class of stock, constantly 
changing hands, is many months away from the abattoir and 
presents an entirely separate problem from that of the sale of 
fat cattle and sheep; at the same time, it is intimately 
bound up with the fat trade. 

If the reorganisation of live stock marketing is to come by 
evolutionary methods, and not by any form of violent external 
control on the part of the organised consumer or the State, 
then the establishment of efl&cient live stock markets over the 
whole country is essential. Careful planning is absolutely 
necessary to prevent overlapping and also to ensure that, later 
on, the whole S3n3tem of marketing may be turned over to Idim 
dead-meat principle. Abattoirs can be oonstrud^ in direct 
connection with the markets but little or no jmving trill be 
effected if the abattoirs themselves are so far removed from 
centres of consumption that a great amount of rdfewllin^ 
the carcases becomes necessary. Experience at J^hburyli^ 
shown that live stock can, and will, travel coiisiderabfedietoeo^ 
to a big collecting market and that, provided they are efiWmriSy 
handl^, no damage at afl wifi ifesult to ih.e oa^Case. Thf 
complaints about Sie bruising of stock, and evwliie comply#; 
of the humanitai&ms about tibe crUdty 
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jiistification in a well-ordered market. Tke farmer sells on a 
live weight basis ; he is a producer of fat stock, not of dead 
meat; All that he needs is to ensure himself that the price 
he obtains is a truly competitive price and is comparable to 
the price at which the product, when processed by the butcher, 
is handed on to the consumer, due allowance being made for 
quality. ' He is not justified in usurping the butcher^s function. 

The functions of the live stock de^er have also been sub- 
jected to criticism, much of which is sound and justified. As 
a speculator in store stock his effects on the agricultural 
industry are largely disruptive. As a means of supplying 
credit he is unsatisfactory, though he is essential until replaced 
by other means ; but as an agent for the collection and dispersal 
of stock he performs a function of the utmost importance. 
Such a scheme as Banbury does not in any way do away with 
the legitimate functions of the dealer, though the demise of the 
small and purely speculative dealer in the Banbury area is not 
the least remarkable effect of the new market. Already a 
considerable dealers’ trade is springing up in the bulking and 
collection of stock from distant points for sale in Banbury.' 
Farmers frequently consign small lots to dealers who make up 
truck loads for the market, charging their customers about 5^. 
I^r head for their services. The farmer saves himself con- 
siderable trouble, and often expense too, by this means, while 
the dealer is enabled to secure a reasonable profit for his work. 

Sfidland Marts Limited, a farmers’ company formed largely 
on farmers* capital, is an example, and, without question, a 
successful example, of the evolutipnary organisation of stock 
markeMag. It is only a stage in the development but, it is 
claimed, ah essential and extremely valuable stage. The 
whole scheme was carried thro^h against, what frequently 
appeared to be impossible odds. It has achieved it® immediate 
pb^ct thou^ it has not yet reached its final development. 
The results justified the mearts. Events have proved the 
soundness of the judgment of the originators. But the days 
are past when even the replanning of live stock marketing 
can be thought of as a local problem. 


School of BaraJ Economy, 
Oxford. 


Dunstan SkxCiBECK. 
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PIGS FOR PORK AND PIGS FOR BACON. 


GBNEEAii Considerations. 


Whether one should aim at producing pigs for pork, for bacon, 
or for both, is the first matter to be considered ; pigs which do 
not fill one or the other special purpose are a drug in the market. 
Unlike Denmark, where pigs are kept to produce bacon only. 
Great Britain has to supply both pork and bacon. Hence one of 
the questions which the British farmer has to consider is : Can 
both these products be produced from the same breed of pig — 
i.e., are the requirements for pork and for bacon so different that 
a single breed cannot produce prime qualities of both ? This 
point, upon which opinions differ, be discussed later; 
in the writer’s opinion, however, the best qualities of the two 
commodities are produced by essentially different types of pig. 
From general considerations it might appear that, of the two, 
pork is the product offering the letter chances of profit ; the 
expenses connected with the preparation of bacon (factory 
and curing costs) must necessarily, if the product is to sell to the 
consumer at approximately the same price as fresh pork, lower 
the price paid to the producer. Moreover, cured bacon is more 
easily transported than fresh pork and hence is more open to 
competition with overseas products— unless, indeed (as seems 
probable at the time of writing) steps are takeD to limit such 
competition. For precisely similar reasons the price given for 
manufacturing milk must necessarily be less than that com- 
manded by milk for liquid consumption. 

The demand for fresh pork (as it is at present produced) is, 
however, more limited than the demand for bacon. The 


estimated consumption of pig products in the United Kingdom 
(Ref. 1) is 11 J million cwt. of bac<m and hams, as compared with 
8 million cwt. of other pig products (including 3 million cmi. of 
lard) ; in other words the consumption of pork is less tihan 
that Of bacon. On the other hand, the pork ride is ^timated^ 
be over two-thirds of the present home pig iudustw. Again Ihie 
demand for pork in this country is seasonal (SBef. 2), 
greater duringjrinter (whenthcreis ah B ’’ in tfihhibha)^3to^ 
in summer. This, it may be not^, does tiot to OttW 
countries such as U,S.A. tod Germany, whri7e h 0 iol^ &'^ ## 
capita consumption of pork greater hut 
more uniform than in Britain. Posribly %e 
differences in .the ftot in : 

packing house system and the 
only lean pork, is sold tp 'the 
■oordd be put Oh the ^British mtoket to 
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find not only thal} the seasonal demand would become more 
uniform, but that the consumption per head of population would 
increase. 

Since there is, at present, this seasonal demand^ for pork, 
bacon production offers an outlet for summer supplies of pigs 
and the existence of bacon factories acts as a steadying factor in 
the pig market. Unfortunately too many pork-type pigs, 
unsuited to give the best type of bacon, have been co min g to our 
bacon factories. How we should proceed in order to produce 
both pork and bacon from the same lot of sows will be discussed 
below ; the system suggested involves the use of dual purpose 
sows crossed with bacon- or pork-type boars according to the 
immediate object in view. 

Whether in pork or bacon it is necessary that the public 
should get exactly what it re(juires. If the q^uality is not good 
then the demand for the product will decrease and the public 
will consume some other product in which the (^[uality is high. 
Thus in countries (for example Germany) where the quality of 
the beef is poor, people consume less beef and much more pork 
and veal than we do. The. raising of the quality of the product 
by better methods of production and marketing has, e.gr., 
with fruit and milk, greatly increased the demand for these 
products. JUthough the individual farmer may sometimes 
make for himself a httle more profit by marketing pigs at heavier 
weights, and fatter, than the public requires, yet by so doing he 
is hSling the possibilities for the future development of trade in 
his product. For simil ar reasons the consumption of English 
mutton and lamb has remained stationary during the last thirty 
years while the amount imported has increased by 50 per cent. 
(Eef. 3), most of the increase coming in the form of Canterbury 
lamb from New Zealand. With pork and bacon, as with apples 
aad oranges and almost everything else, the consumer wants 
uniform size and quality. With pork in the United States 
this object is secured by a system of central packing houses 
where surplus fat is trimmed off and the carcase is cut to market 
requirements before sale to the retailer ; the trimmings are 
worked up into processed meats and other products, the sale of 
which pays for the cost of the process. But such methods are 
not possible with our system of small local slaughter-houses. 
Under our system we have to do by breeding and feeding what 
the American does by trimming and processing. With bacon, 
indeed, little trimming is possible, and hence the production of 
uniform carcases, by right breeding and feeding, is of more 
importance than it is with pork ; it is in this respect that 
Denmark has excelled (Bef. 4). 
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POBK. 

In order to get an exact idea of what the public wants we 
can study the prices that butchers are prepared to pay per stone 
for carcases of different weights. Fig. 1,^ which has been cal- 
culated from the auction sales of carcases at the Smithfield 
Show in the years 1922-31 inclusive, shows the price (in pence 
per stone of 8 lb.) given for carcases of different weights. Ifo 
prize winners, or others for which fancy prices were given, are 
included. It will be seen from the figures that the prices are, 
more or less, average commercial prices for the years concerned. 
The highest price (98d. per stone) is given for carcases of 60-70 
lb., which corresponds to a live weight of 80-100 lb., and above 
this weight the price per stone falls rapidly till at 100 lb. carcase 
weight it is 86rf., at 150 lb. 74d., and at 200 lb. 60rf. 
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The fall in price with increasing carcase weight is greater 
in years of low- prices than it is in years of high prices ; that is to 
say, in times of low prices there is more discrimination by 
the buyer against unsuitable carcases. It may be said that 
the cost of production of these small carcases is higher than 
that of the larger ones, and this is probably true ; but it is 
not the reason why the butcher gives more for them. The 
reason he gives more is that he can sell them more easily and 
for more money. If we are to increase the demand for pork in 
England, we must produce more of these small carcases and 
organise our methods of production to this end. This means 
keeping rather more sows and doing the young pigs better by 
carrful feeding at and after the time of weaning. The inclusion 
in the diet of high protein feeds (such as milk products, meat 
meal, fish meal, and vegetable proteins) and of minerals is 
required for this purpose. Such a system of production is 
rather more costly than that of producing large pigs, but it 
offers the compensating advantages of a quicker turnover and, 
as has been pointed out above, of an expanding rather than a 
contracting market for the product. We have in recent years 
seen an example of this ; before 1926 when the embargo was 
laid on fre^ meat from the Continent, Holland was supplying 
the bulk of the small pork ior London market, and this trade 
was rapidly increasing. The gap in supplies created by the 
embargo was for a time filled by pigs from the English farmer ; 
but he persisted in supplying carcases that were mainly too 
heavy while the Irish farmer organised the supply of, and 
produced, the small carcases required. Ireland, therefore, has 
captured the bulk of the trade. The English farmer should aim 
at ^6 704b. carcase ; if he aims at the 1004b. carcase and is 
obliged to hold his pigs he will score many misfits, whereas if he 
aims at the 704b. carcase his pigs may be held for an extra 
month md still serve to fifi up the second class. 

Quaiotv. 

Apart from weight, quality must be considered. Having 
cfessed our carcases first on a weight basis they will then fall into 
different grades, according to quality, within each weight class. 
Looking at Kg. 1 it will be seen that at the lower weights higher 
prices (as pork) are given for the pork type (Berkshire) than for 
the bacon type (Large White), but at the heavier weights the 
position is reversed and the bacon type makes a higher price (as 
pork) than the pork type. What does this high quality in pork 
m^n ? Apart from such factors as brightnei^ and whiteness of 
skin, the things ’which mainly constitu^ quality are dcmforma- 
tion— the relative proportions of the parts of the body (loin 
head and neck, etc.) — ^and the proportions the 
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(bone, muscle, and fat). These change considerably as the 
animal grows up as is shown in Kg. 2^ ; in order to show these 
changes in proportions as distinct from changes in actual size, 
all the photographs have been reduced to the same height at the 
shoulder. 
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At a week old the young pig is all head and legs with a 
proportionately short and shaUow body ; by the time a live 
weight of 100 lb. (pork weight) is reached the body has length- 
ened and the proportion of loin to head and neck has increased ; 
later, when the pig reaches 200 lb. (bacon weight), the depth of 
body increases considerably, and this change continues to adult 
age. In the same way the proportions of the different tissues in 
the body change, as studies by weight in the sheep (Ref. 5), and 
by measurement in pigs (Ref. 6), have shown. Tor example, in 
the ham at one week old (see Kg. 2), the proportion of bone is 
large and there is only a thin layer of flesh, whereas at 100 lb. 
the muscle has filled out and the proportion of bone has become 
smaller ; these changes proceed still further up to 200 lb., while 
at and after the latter weight the proportion of fat increases. 
These general changes in the proportions of the body as the 
animal grows up are brought about by the different parts 
and tissues growing at different rates ; this can be represented 
diagrammatically as follows (Kg. 3) : — 



Tne upper diagram shows how growth occurs in a late maturhu 
or under eonditions of a low plane of nutrition ; while the lower 
Ranges in an early maturing breed, and under conditions of a hi] 


m shows these 
e of nutiitiom 


uuuK verocai unes mars on tne amount of growth made up to the 
tame toe animals have reached pork (100 lb.) or bacon (200 lb.) weight ; thK varies 
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These diagrams axe only approximate rad have been drawn 
from analogy with facts obtained from the sheep (1^. 6) ; they 
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are intended to illustrate the principles rather than the details of 
growth. 

The collection of actual details for the pig is needed before 
an exact account can be given of ail the processes of growth and 
the concurrent changes in composition. As will be seen from 
the diagrams (Kg. 3) and photographs (Kg. 2), the different 
breeds of pigs go through these changes in proportions at dif- 
ferent rates. £i the early maturing breeds such as the Middle 
White the change in proportions is rapid, while in the later 
maturing types such as the Large White the change in propor- 
tions is slower although the actual rate of live weight gain may be 
higher. Herein lies the main difference between pork and bacon 
types of pigs. At 100 lb. live weight (pork weight) an early 
maturing type such as the Middle White has grown a good thick 
body with muscle in good proportion to bone ; on the other hand 
at this weight the later maturing breeds such as the Large White 
have not yet reached the stage of body thickening and full 
muscular development, although they have made a lot of bone 
growth (see Kgs. 2 and 3). By the time 200 lb. live weight 
(bacon weight) is reached, however, the early maturing Middle 
WTiite has developed too much fat in proportion to lean muscle 
to make a saleable carcase ; in the later maturing Large White, 
however, the muscles have now developed and the proportion of 
fat is about right. The Proportions of the body in the bacon 
type at 200 lb. are very similar to those of the pork type at 100 
lb. The problem before the breeder of pigs is to get these body 
proportions right for the particular weight at which the anim^ 
is to be killed. This is illustrated by the price curve in Fig, 1 ; 
at the lower carcase weights the early maturing pork type 
(Berkshire) commands higher prices than the later maturing 
bacon type (Large White) which has not yet filled out 
whereas when they are sold as pork at heavy weights the position 
is reversed and the later-maturing type (Large V^te) commands 
a higher price than the earlier-maturing type (Berkshm) owing 
to the too high proportion of fat in the latter. In a pork carcase 
great thickness of flesh, in proportion to length of hpne, is necesr 
sary in order to supply what the consumer req^tures. Since 
len^h of bone develops early and thickness of muscle later it 
is only by getting the early maturing blocly (pork) type that 
this quality can be obtained in pigs of 100 lb. live weight (see 
Kg. 4). 

Thus at 100 lb. live weight the early maturing pork type 
(Middle White) gives a much thicker cut of meat in the lorn 
and correspondingly greater thickness of meat on the in 
proportion to the length of bone (see Kgi. 4) than the Jater 
maturing bacon type (Large Whit^ ; it is this reason 

that the pork ty^ has bi^n evolv^ ; ? 
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The Tarious breeds of pigs may be placed in series according 
to the rate at which they change their proportions and, there- 
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fore, according to the weight at which they are fit to kill, i.e., to 
3 ?ield carcases with the right proportions of fat, muscle and bone. 
The tentative order (in .the absence of complete knowledge of 
the actual weights of fat, muscle and bone at the different 
weights) would in the writer’s opinion be something as follows : — 

Marly Maturing Middle White ... 

(suitable for killing at Berkshire 

small weights) Essez 

Large Black 
Long White Lop-eared 

Wessex 

Gloucester Old Spot . 

Welsh 

Late Maturing Large White 
(suitable for killing at Tamworth 
heavy weights) 


/ Pork, 

> Dual Purpose, 


I 


Bacon, 


Naturally, different strains within a breed vary in this respect, 
and it is by picking out such types as will kill with the right 
proportions of fat, muscle and bone at the weights required 
for pork or bacon, that slaughter and carcase tests (such 
as those at Smithfield and the Dairy Show) are aiding the 
work of breed improvement. To show how change can be 
brought about within a breed we may fllusiarate what has been 
achieved in the Poland-China breed in the United States during 
the course of a few years (see Kg. 6 from Anderson (Ref. 7)). 

Up to 1912, when the demand for lard was good, an early 
maturing type of Poland-China, which developed a large pro- 
portion of fat, was bred ; but as the demand for lard decreased, 
owing to competition with vegetable fats, breeders selected for a 
later maturing type which yielded a higher proportion of muscle 
and lower proportion of fat ; this change was associated with 
actual increase in size of the animal. Eventually a breed which 
was formerly of the lard type was changed into one^ which is 
rather of bacon conformation. Thus the 1913 Model (s^ Eig> i). ; 
was superseded successively by the 1915, 1917 and 
through judges favouring these respective typ# ^o^Vo 
Such chafes in adult form are caused simply by a 
of those changes in form and proportions which 
age (compare with Hg. 2), 
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¥ig. 5 . — Photographs shximmg how the igpe 
may be ckcan^ed within the breed. AH 
the photographs (as in Fig. have 
been reduced to the same shoulder 
height in order to show<d3»igesinpro- 
portions as distinet from size. As the 
demand for lard decreased, the tyro in 
the Poland*>Quna breed has oeen 
cinmged in the direction of later mat- 
urity, {.e., mth more bone and muscle 
groira and lims fat. These successive 
changes are the reverse of the changes 
which occur as the pig grows up (com- 
pam with Fig. 2), t.e., the changes in 
its proportion as it grows up have grad- 
uauy been slowed down. Thishasoeen 
attcxided with increase in actual size. 


later maturing breed. It 
will be seen from Fig. 3 
that,, as the plane of nutri- 
tion is lowered, the form- 
ation of fat is Inhibited 
more than that of muscle, 
and that of muscle more than 
that of bone. An illustration 
of how the proportions of the 
pig can be modified by feed- 
ing is shown in Fig. 6 ; this 
has been taken from some 
experiments by Henseler 
(Ref. 8), who by extremes of 
high and low feeding (beyond 
what would occur in farm 
practice) on different pigs of 
the same litter, produced at 
the same age animals of 
very different bodily propor- 
tions and composition. 

One other means of get- 
ting the right proportions of 
fat to lean at the required 
weights (100 lb. for pork 
and 200 lb. for bacon) — even 
when the available sows are 
not quite suited for the par- 
ticular purpose — ^is that of 
judicious crossing. Take, for 
example. Large Black sows. 
This breed is ordinarily a 
little too early maturing for 
bacon and at a weight of 
200 lb, would ordinarily be 
too fat. When crossed, how- 
ever* with a rather lean late- 
maturing Large White boar 
the sows should produce 
offspring which would, on 
ordinary feeding, mature at 
about the right weight. 
Again for pork (at 100 lb.) 
the cross of the Berkshire 
boar on Middle White sows 
is one which produces good 
results. 
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Dual Purpose. 

Whether a dual purpose (pork-bacon) type of pig (see p. 139 
above) should play any part in our system of production is an 
open question. If so then breeds of this class should be used 
mainly to supply sows for a planned system of cross-breeding 
rather than for the direct production of either product. An 
exception might possibly be made where a careful feeding system, 
as described above, was used. For example, a farmer with dual 
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different seasons. Another method by which the same result 
could be achieved would be by devising a system of cross-breed- 
ing such as has been used with sheep. A cross between pork 
and bacon breeds (such as the Middle White-Large White cross, 
which has been much in evidence at Shows lately) produces a 
dual purpose type, and sows so bred have the merits of hardiness, 
high feridlity and abundant milk that are associated with cross- 
bred vigour. Pedigree breeders might use their second grade 
sows for the production of such crosses and organise the sale of 
cross-bred gilts to commercial pig keepers. The system would 
be exactly parallel to that used for the production of Border 
Leieester x Cheviot ewes. In this way the pedigree breeder 
would do much to encourage the commercial farmer to use better 
stock and to buy pedigree boars for making the appropriate 
cross for pork or bacon production as the case might be. Such 
methods should enable us to get round the difficulty of meeting, 
at short notice and with only one t 3 rpe of sow, the fluctuating 
demands of the pork and bacon markets. 

Bacon. 

For bacon a pig of 200 lb. live weight is required. If it 
weighs very much more it will usually carry too much fat, and if 
it weighs much less the actual thickness of flank and streak will ” 
not be sufficient to cut a good rasher. This 200-lb. pig should 
yield a carcase of about 156 lb. or 78 per cent, of the live weight ; 
a higher carcase percentage at this live weight is usually a sign 
that the pig is too fat, i.e., that it has passed the stage of correct 
propcartion of fat to lean. If, on the other hand, the carcase 
percentage is^ much lower (as is usual in pigs of lighter weight) . 
the proportion of bone will be too high and the muscle will not 
be thick enough in proportion to tite me of bone^ The 200-lb. 
pig should yield two sides of cured bacon each weighing about 
lb., which is the size preferred by the London trade. 
Heavier sides indeed find a ^e in the North and in mining 
districts, but at a lower price, and looking to the future in the 
light of past history, we foresee a much reduced demand for this 
heavy type as Ume goes on. Hence breeders would do well to 
begin now to breed for the 200-lb. type. At this weight the 
pig shoxdd he fairly long: — ^at least 30 inches from the first rib to 
the head of the femur or thigh bone (see black lines in Mg. 4) ; 
a pig of standard weight that is much shorter than this will 
usually show an ove^evejiopment of body and , too high a 
proportion of fat to lean (see Mg. 4). It has often been said that a 
bacon pig should be long because length is associated with , a 
high proportion of weight in the naiddte and a correspondingly 
low proportion in the fore-end and gammon ; but (as willi be 
^n frorh the photographs in Mg. 2) ttie proportion of middte ip, 
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fore-ond and gammon rises continuously from birth and pro- 
ceeds faster and further in the early maturing pork type than 
in the bacon type. Recent investigations by Brandt (Ref. 
9) on American types of pigs have shown that the short blocky 
type cuts a higher proportion of “ middles ’’ than the long bacon 
type. The length desired in a bacon pig is, however, related 
to the proportion of lean to fat in the body when a live weight of 
200 lb. is reached ; body proportions are more or less automati- 
cally regulated by fixing length and weight in the manner 
outlined in Figs. 2 and 3. Only a thin layer of back fat is 
required— a maximum of 2 inches over the shoulder, tapering 
gradually, without irregularities, from shoulder to loin (see black 
fines Fig. 4). If the proper weight and length of carcase are 
obtained there will be much less difficulty in obtaining the right 
amount of fat than in a short carcase of the same weight, for the 
longer carcase will naturally be less early maturing and so con- 
tain less fat (see Figs. 2 and 3). 

The belly from which the rasher of bacon (streak) is cut 
should be as thick as possible (at least IJ inches — see black 
lines. Fig. 4) without containing too high a proportion of fat. 
Bellies can be made thick by heavy fattening, but this adds too 
much fat to the back and other parts. It is usually in the later 
maturing breeds and strains (and those with too much length for 
their weight) that one finds the bellies rather on the thin side ; 
in breeds and strains of this sort a cross with a slightly more 
early maturing breed or strain will usually improve matters, 
It is said that a good straight underline in the live pig is associ- 
ated with a thick belly and flank, while a sagging abdomen 
means a thin streak ; but no exact figures have been obtained 
on this point. It is also said that the thickness of the streak is 
improved by avoiding heavy feeding just before the animal m 
slaughtered. In the bacon as well as in the pork type light fore 
quarters and heavy hind quarters are required becm^use it is the 
latter which provide the highest-priced outs. Heavy shouldins 
are undesirable in any type of pig. “ Seedy cut/' whiA 
sists of black pigment specks in the udder, is the cause 
loss because either much of the belly must be 
the whole carcase has to be sold at a lower ratsi 
is only found in pigs with coloured skins, for the udder 
as a down-growm from the skin and brings the skin 
with it. Naturally less “ seedy cut " is found in hO^ and 
spayed giliB than in open gfits, because the Ud<^ do^ nbt 
develop so much in the former. Sinee wMte.is dtoinaiKt to 
blUok in inheritance, a oro^ with a pure^jred of 
breed will (whatevi^ the o^Ur of the dam) with 

mainly wifiM and halt, eo wdSflt Hilo of aav^ 
,■'* seeify tmt/? 
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MbTHOBS of jMBnOTEMEWS, 

Various means are used for improving our pig production 
in order to meet the requirements of the pork and bacon 
markets. In this country the Live Stock Show has constituted 
the chief of these ; the breed judges have largely controlled 
tjTpe by awarding prizes at Shows to animals of certain 
conformation. It is very important that breed judges should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the commercial requirements that 
their breed sets out to fill. Although the Live Stock Show 
system exercises a great influence on the type of pig produced by 
commercial farmers through the use by them of pedigree 
animals, this influence takes a long time to get through, and more 
direct methods are required to supplement the Show System. 
Under the Danish system of Litter Testing (Ref. 4) four pigs 
from a litter are sent at weaning time to a testing station. 
There the amount of food which the pigs consume, up till the 
time they reach bacon weight (200 lb.), is determined ; the 
carcase is then graded at the factory and a complete report 
sent to the owner ; and the latter makes his selection of boars 
and sows for breeding purposes on this basis. This system 
again is mainly applicable to pedigree animals because the 
expense involved would make it prohibitive for commercial pig 
producers. Moreover it is suitable only for bacon pigs because 
the movement and change of food would seriously interfere 
with the progress of small porkers. It aims at improvement 
by breeding only, and does not help the farmer towards im- 
provements in his feeding or management. An alternative 
scheme of “ Pig Recording ” (Ref. 10) would probably suit the 
commercial farmer better and would be less expensive to run in 
proportion to the number of pigs dealt with. Under this 
scheme the size pf litter, the weight and number of young at 
weaning, and the time taken to reach pork (100 lb.) or bacon 
(200 lb.) weight are recorded and after slaughter a report on the 
carcase is sent to the owner. Just as Milk Recording has 
helped to improve dairy cattle by breeding and has also led to 
more efficient feeding and management, so Pig Recording would 
be a means of doing all these things for pigs. Improvements in 
breeding must go hand in hand with improvements in feeding 
and management. If Pig Recording Societies were instituted 
they would link up the interests of commercial pig producers 
just as MOk Recording Societies have done for milk producers. 
The regular weighing of pigs would ensure their despatch to 
market at the right weights and so would tend towards that 
uniformity of size which is so necessary in modern marketing. 
Such Societies would, therefore, do for pigs what egg- and 
apple-grading centres are doing for these products. As the 
qu^ty of milk is tested so would be the grade of quality of the 
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caarcases ; and wherever the quality fell below first grade the 
owner would be informed of the reasons, so that he might take 
the appropriate steps, either in breeding, feeding or manage- 
ment as the case might be, to put the matter right in the 
future. These tests would do for the commercial pig keeper 
what the various carcase tests of pork and bacon (such as those 
at Smithfield, the Dairy Show and those organised by the 
National Pig Breeders’ Association) are doing for the pedigree 
breeders. Carcase tests are a very important means of directing 
improvements in both breeding and feeding. Such tests are 
also of special importance in locating those boars which are 
breeding good stock. As with dairy cattle, it is important 
to know which sires are producing good stock in order that they 
may be kept as long as possible and their progeny used as breed- 
ing stock for the future. 

The formation of Pig Recording Societies would do more 
than any other thing (apart from the all important matter of 
prices) to improve pig production throughout the coimtry. The 
reports of such Societies would show who among their members 
were getting the best results and would, as with Milk Recording 
Societies, enable the individual to judge, on a comparative 
basis, the ejficiency of his own method. They would also show 
him where to look for better methods or better pigs. In fact 
Pig Recording would add that sporting interest of competition 
in production which does a great deal more than either preaching 
or the imposition of regidations to get a progressive spirit 
infused into industry. 

John Hammond. 

School of Agrioulture, 

Cambridge. 
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NOTABLE FARMING ENTERPRISES: III. 

I. — ^Mr. Webster Cory’s Farms. 

At a time of acute agricultural depression, when even those sheet 
anchors of English farming, milk and sheep, are begii^ng to 
draw, the discovery of any successful farming enterprise is of 
more than local interest. More particularly is this so when the 
enterprise does not involve any particular dependence either on 
the material or on the economic advantages of the farm itseK. 
The success or the failure of any business undertaking must 
depend primarily on the initiative and ability of the organiser to 
adjust himself to his environment and to the changing conditions 
of markets, particularly at a time when he is faced with unstable 
economic conditions, but, whilst it may be impossible for many 
to originate new and improved systems of husbandry, it is open 
to anyone to adopt the successful practices of his more far-seeing 
neighbours. 

Not infrequently the success of a particular farm, or indeed 
the failure too, depends largely on certain factors which are 
peculiar to the farm in question, which cannot be made to apply 
to other individuals or to other units, and which are therefore of 
unique or of limited application. This, however, cannot be 
said of the farms now being run by Mr. Webster Cory, at Not- 
grove, on the thin limestone of the Cotswold Hills, There are 
thousands of acres of similar land, much of it in hand owing to 
the absence of tenants, and most of it being farmed at a dead 
loss, or, at best, but a niggardly profit. Moreover, the 
system on which Mr. Cory is now farming the land, although 
depending for its absolute success on his very great organising 
ability, does not depend on special marketing facilities or the 
like ; in fact, with all due regard to Mr. Cory’s skill, there seems 
little to stand in the way of imitators, given men of sufficient 
imitative capacity, with adequate capital reserves. To the 
originator of the system belongs all the credit, however simple 
the S3?stem of farming itself may appear. 

The complex systems of the last century are too inflexible to 
suit present-day conditions, and the interdependence of the 
various departments of the farm, so valuable fifty years ago, 
is now a severe handicap. The circle of corn depending on live 
stock, of live stock on roots, and of roots on arable land, is too 
apt to become a vicious circle of continued and increasing 
financial losses. Any form of quick or of reliable departmental 
costings is impossible under such conditions, which alone should 
be suffident reason for the failure of the sy^em at a time when 
it is no longer possible to produce first and to consider selling 
price subsequently. The most essenti^ feature of the farm 
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organisation to be described is the complete independence of 
each department of the farm. Each department is almost en- 
tirely a separate productive unit, capable of expansion or 
contraction at the shortest notice and \rithout disorganising 
the capital of the other units— capable, moreover, of being very 
quickly and accurately cost-accounted so that its value to 
the farm as a whole can be assessed and constantly checked. 

The Manor Farm, Notgrove, 13 miles north-east of Chelten- 
ham, lies on some of the better land in the Cotswolds at an 
elevation of about 700-800 feet. When Mr. Webster Gory first 
took over the farm in 1916 the whole district was typically 
arable — sheep and corn farming with only small areas of 
grassland. At the present time much of the land has gone down, 
or has tumbled down, to grass, although a considerable amount 
of arable still remains ; arable sheep have virtually disappeared, 
leaving behind them poorer and poorer crops on a soil frequently 
too thhi and too liable to burn to make it possible to farm success- 
fully without additional humus. At first the Manor Farm was 
farmed mainly on customary lines and during the war a certain 
amount of grassland was actually ploughed up. Even then 
tractors were used to replace horses, and later mechanical dung 
spreaders were employed to reduce the costs and to increase the 
control of dunging the land. These dung spreaders, some of the 
first to be used in England, still remain oh the farm, proving 
themselves invaluable for the spreading of poultry and pig 
manure, but otherwise they are pensioned off under the present 
system. Usually costly machines to buy, several were bought 
in this instance very cheaply owing to the extreme prejudice at 
that time of the English farmer against these machines. 

Changing conditions during the post-war slump made it 
necessary to modify the system of farming. Land was system- 
atically laid down to grass, grass sheep replaced folded sheep, 
and dairying was introduced. This latter innovation was at 
first conducted on a system of part grass, part arable diiiryw^*; 
with fodder crops and silage replacing the root break, of ifc 
arable sheep. Previous to the introduction of thes iWiS^^^ 
change of ownership of the land had brought Mr,, 
into partnership with his present enterprising 
buildings had been erected for the dairies, fences 
to be put into good order all over ihe farm.and tte? fielda 
supplied with water. The most far-reaching of what m^^, 
term landlords" improvements, have undonhtedly. been 
putting in order of lw<^i i«^,the. carry^ adeopate 
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over and the poor resiilts of the older system of tillage and 
stocking made it clear that something had to be done and fur- 
ther modifications of the system were essential. Gradually more 
and more land was laid down to grass and now, of the 1 ,066 acres 
which Mr. Webster Cory has under his control, only 30 remain 
arable, and even these two remaining fields are shortly to be laid 
down. The dairy buildings have been very economically and 
suitably adapted for a pig unit ; the dairies, greatly enlarged, 
have been converted to open air herds on the now well-known 
Hosier principle, and poultry have been introduced as a new 
and highly specialised department. 

This foef outline of the development of the farm in the 
sixteen years of its life has been given in order to show how 
changing conditions have been met by many modifications in the 
system of farming. Sweeping changes and (Mr. Webster Cory 
would add) many mistakes have been made in the process ; but 
at last, out of these years of great agricultural changes, has 
emerged the present S 3 rstem and although the history qf the farm 
is of itself of great interest its present success is of more im- 
mediate importance, 1,066 acres of poor land rented at 16a. 
per acre, of which 800 acres is scheduled as arable, is, in spite of 
the excellent condition of the fences and of the water supply, a 
problem which not many would care to undertake, and which 
few, if any, could solve as successfully as Mir. Webster Cory has 
done. 

The farm is divided into four departments, dairying, grass 
sheep for fat lamb production, pigs for bacon, and poultry for 
egg production. Each of these departments is an entirely 
separate unit. Even the interchange of labour between the 
sections is reduced to the abscdute minimum, though there is no 
cast-iron principle which prevents a certain amount of flexibility 
in the orgtoisation. 

The centre of the farm, in fact and in theory, is the store 
house, the carpenter’s shop and the machine shop, and to these is 
attached the utmost importance ; to use Mr. Webster Cory’s 
own phrase, they are the heart-beat of the whole organisation.” 
The store house, a perfect example of ordered system, is divided 
into sections, on the top floor, for all the different foods and 
meals which are bought. Here, as soon as a consignment 
arrives, it is immediate^ deposited by the consigner’s men in its 
appropriate place and the sacks, when empty, are also placed 
under the owner’s name, avoiding all confusion with regard to 
returned empties. Each week a detailed ration sheet, prepared 
in the farm office, is posted for all classes of livestock. The 
rations are mixed in bulk and placed ready for use on the lower 
floor under the name of the stock for which they are intended. 
Thence they are fetched by the stockman concerned. A weekly 
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food sheet on the ground floor shows to what supplies he is 
entitled, and each time a load is taken away the quantity 
removed is marked up by the stockman until his week’s allow- 
ance has been drawn. The system is automatic and exact. 
The mixing of rations, rather than the purchase of already 
balanced foods, makes it possible to buy the raw material in bulk 
in the cheapest market, and, by avoiding the employment of a 
regular storekeeper, labour which would be otherwise unproduc- 
tive can be usefully employed in this department of the farm. 
An additional weekly check on the foods used is kept in the farm 
ofiSce by balancing the invoices and disposal sheets. The great 
advantage claimed for this system is that there is no confusion, 
and that each man who is responsible for feeding knows exactly 
how much food he is allowed and can fetch it at any time 
himself. The carpenter’s shop maintains at the present time a 
carpenter who is mainly engaged on the construction of poultry 
houses, but who also does necessary farm repairs. The machine 
shop keeps in running repair three Pordson tractors as well as 
the four milking machine engines (an extra one is held in con- 
stant reserve), stationary engines and hay sweep cars and is also 
responsible for maintaining the estate water and electricity 
supply. The efficient organisation of the centre of the farm, too 
often neglected, assists very materially in the reduction of 
overhead costs. 

The dairy herd of about 200 cows is divided into three units, 
each one equipped with a portable Hosier bail, and with a horse 
and float. Two men do aU the work required for each unit. 
One unit consists of Ayrshires, another of Irish Shorthorns, and 
the third of a mixture of the two breeds. Owing to the severity 
of the winter and to the system of open-air milking, constitution 
in the animals is of as great importance as high milk yields. 
The whole herd produces about 90,000 gallons of milk a y^r, 
giving an average of about 460-500 gallons per cow* The 
herd management is reduced to the simplest form ; no rearing of 
stock is practised on the farm, all the dairy stock being pur- 
chased as down-calving heifers. Until recently Aberdeen; 
Angus bulls were used and the cross-bred calves sold piivat^y 
at about a week old. All calving takes place in the open. A 
change in this procedure has now been made with the Ayrriiire 
unit, namely the using of a White Cumberland Shorthorn bull, 
and so successful is this cross that the rearing of heifer calves is 
being contemplated. Dry cattle are generally sent away from 
the bails and remain on other pastures until they calve. No 
attention is given to them except a daily observation, though in 
winter hay and cake are fed to them. Ab sopn as the cows have 
calved they are drafted into whichever unit stands in need of 
replenishm^ti hence ti^ need one mixed breed unit ; but^ in 
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future, a modification may be introduced by which each unit 
will have its own constant herd. 

The daily routine is for the two milkers to drive out to the 
bail (their horses are stabled only during winter) to milk the 
herd and to drive back to the farm with the milk. On the 
return journey supplies of concentrated food are taken to 
the bail, which is moved practically every day with the excep- 
tion of Sundays, or during hard winter frosts and excessively 
dry periods in summer. A tractor has to be employed for 
moving the outfit from field to field, but the horse does the 
necessary haulage in any one field. In summer-time the 
milkers are not so heavily worked, but it is only rarely that they 
are called away to do general work such as haymaking : casual 
labour is mainly responsible for this and similar operations. As 
far as possible the hayricks are built where they are needed for 
feeding and the cartage of hay to the herd is carried out by the 
milkers with their horse and special hay float. During summer- 
time each dairy unit is allotted three or four fields and is moved 
from one to another, alternating with a rest period and with the 
grass flock and the dry cattle as followers. 

It has been found by experience that the leys laid down in 
recent years nearly always give much better milk yields than the 
old pastures ; whether this arises from the mere fact that they are 
young seeds, or from the fact that they have been properly man- 
aged from the start, is so far xindecided. The grassland has been 
Md down very carefully and, judged by some standards, rather 
expensively. Grass mixtures have seldom been sown except on 
clean land and good seedings have been used. Mr. Webster Cory 
is a great believer in the value of wild white clover and of the 
more simple mixtures which have been so strongly advocated of 
recent years.^ Certainly, judging by results,, his belief is well 
jusMfied, for he has succeed^ in making very strong hard- 
wearing pastures under what are generally supposed to be diffi- 
cult conditions. It is fortunate that basic slag acts so well on 
the thin limestone soils and the dressings which have been given 
on a great part of the farm have produced results which have 
demonstrate clearly the cash value of the treatment in terms of 
increased gallons per acre. So far there is no sign of any new 
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pastures progressively deteriorating, rather is a general improve- 
ment observable as a result of the careful routine management. 
Practically all of the fields have been watered and existing walls 
and fences have all been put in good order, but small fields are 
not required on this extensive and large unit type of farming ; 
thus, practically speaking, no new fencing has had to be done. 
During the winter the bails are moved to the least valuable 
pastures where poaching will do the minimum of harm and there 
they remain as long as possible until new grass is available in 
the spring. The actual position of the dairies in winter is 
dictated by the amount of hay available in the vicinity. 

The hay crop is almost completely mechanised. Cutting 
is done by power take-off mowers — a new Swedish pattern 
which can cut exceedingly close to the ground having given 
excellent results. Haymaking is done by horse-drawn side- 
delivery rakes and by 12-foot horse rakes. A hay-stacker, 
worked by a 5-6 h.p. stationary engine, which has been em- 
ployed for two years, is fed by two old cars of high horse-power, 
which were purchased very cheaply, fitted with light Hosier 
sweeps. Where necessary an adchtional Hosier sweep, on one 
of the Fordsons, is used. The usual gang for picking up the hay 
consists of 6 men — ^two sweep drivers, two stacker operators, 
and two rick-builders — ^who with this equipment can easily deal 
with 16-20 tons of hay in a good day. The ricks have recently 
not been fully thatched in, only capped or thatched on the 
weather side, though not infrequently they are left without any 
covering at all. Rick building with a stacker, once the art has 
been learnt, is a very satisfactory method. The centre of the 
stack can always be kept filled so that there is less likelihood of 
rain penetrating and doing severe damage. Hay represents the 
main source of supply of winter food but a certain amount of 
grass silage is made l^th in stacks and in tower silos, the amount 
varying with the season. There are on the farm two wooden 
tower silos which were built originally in connection With fte 
fixed dairy and the cattle-yards, but promising results ha^eafco 
been obtained from stack silage which is likely to play a 
in the winter feeding of the coWs in the future ; 
silos are not very conveniently placed for this ^ ^ 1 * ^ 

Mir. Webster Cory has always been a great befiew^ fci&e 
value of silage as a means of etoiing summer lOf W&ier 
use and has experimented recently with a and 

small grass elevator, by Walt^ Wikier & Sona, Wiich will cut 
the ^ass and load it i&wt into carls whs^ to be 

handled in any oth^ way. The A-I.V. 

Silage Rrooess is also bding interest. 

With' regfimi 'to 'the lpasS''mOTe 
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several cuttings during the season, for repeated cutting cannot be 
directly compared with consistent routine grazing. Altogether 
about 400 acres are stored for winter use as hay and silage. 

There is no secret in the success of the dairy department of 
the farm. Low costs of production by mechanised milking and 
by using large units make that perfectly possible, but the 
carefully planned central organisation and the system of making 
each unit completely self-contained are very largely responsible 
for the reduction of overhead charges to the bare minimum. 
After all, on any farm which is at all scientifically organised 
direct labour, food and depreciation of stock ought not to be 
items of extreme variation in the final cost but overhead charges 
can, and in practice do, vary within surprisingly wide limits. 

The pig department, just like the dairy, is a separate section 
for which one man is completely responsible. The herd consists 
of 30-36 Wessex sows and two Large White boars for the 
purpose of producing baconers of about eight score for the 
Midland markets. About 400 baconers are produced a year 
and a certain number of hilts is sometimes raised for sale and 
herd replacement. The housing of the pigs is one of the most 
interesting features of the farm and is an excellent concrete 
example of how Mr. Webster Cory has modified the farming 
system. The present pig unit is the old fixed dairy converted. 
At first sight it might seem extraordinarily wasteful to go to the 
expense of scrapping a magnificent dairy building. Many 
farmers continue an outworn system just because “ the build- 
ings are so suitable.” The buildings have in this instance been 
admirably converted to the Scandinavian type of piggery by 
making concrete pens all down the old standings ; the original 
feeding passage still serves its purpose and the high stan&ngs 
give the pigs an excellent bed well out of draughts. A covered 
yard att^hed has been converted to house sows with litters and 
weaners and the loose-boxes make excellent farrowing pens. 
The whole cost of converting a 60-cow dairy into a 260-pig unit 
was in the neighbourhood of £300, a cost which, it shoidd be 
pointed out, was met out of current income. Relics of 
earlier experiments with open-air pigs remain about the farm, 
but now the system is to keep the fattening pigs under cover. 
During the summer sows and litters run out most of the time 
and off-lying sows are grazed all the year round. 

The pigman is equipped with a horse, a cart and a specially- 
designed float. He drives down daily to the pig farm, picking 
up on his way food and supplies from the central store. Several 
different rations are mixed for the different age groups and 
categmies of pigs, and the quantity required each week can be 
accurately calculated. The pig manure is used on the grassland, 
being dealt with by means of the mechanical dung-spreaders. 
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The sheep, a flock of 500-600 Cheviot, Mide and Half-bred 
ewes, are under the care of one shepherd, who, as in the case 
of the other departments, is also in possession of a horse and 
cart which he uses for carting hay and food to his flock when 
necessary. At lambing time additional labour is allocated to 
this department. Fat lambs are sold, through ordinary market- 
ing chaimels, from the end of June until November. At the 
present time the breeding flock consists of about 200 Cheviots, 
130 Half-breds and 230 Greyfaces ; ewes and ewe-lambs are 
bought at the Scottish sales for replacement when necessary. The 
management of a grass flock is so well known that there is little 
to say about it ; the principles of management on this farm are 
not remarkedly different from that of any other well-organised 
flock, for the simple reason that on many farms the shepherd’s 
work is frequently as specialised as it is in this instance ; sheep 
usually are run, on the “ Notgrove principle,” as a distinct unit 
of the farm. 

The fourth department of the farm, the poultry, is a recent 
addition and is only now in the process of development, 
but is being very rapidly expanded after having been carefully 
tested out for two years. Mr. Webster Cory, who is himself a 
great believer in specialisation, thinks that incubating and 
hatching constitute in themselves a specialised job, and he 
therefore buys all his stock as day-old chicks. The primary 
purpose of the poultry unit is egg production and, with this end 
in view, only sex-linked chicks are bought, mainly of the E.I.E.X 
Light Sussex cross. The flock consists of two units of about 
1,000 and 1,600 birds each, but it has only recently been divided, 
and neither unit is working to full capacity. This will be some- 
where about 1,600-2,000 head. A range of loose-boxes has been 
converted into a brooder house for the day-olds by a Cope and 
Cope boiler and hot-water installation. The success of last 
season’s experiment has led to the extension of this system and 
now the capacity of the plant has been increased to deal with 
1,400 chicks. Whilst the chicks are in the brooder house they 
are under the direct supervision of Mr. Webster Cory. As soon 
as the birds are about nine weeks old they are drafted out into 
moveable field pens, and finally they are allocated to a laying 
unit. Already plans are laid to raise annually over S,(K)0 ehfeks, 
and so to increase the poultry department. Elaborate pre^tt^ 
tions are taken against disease by continual disinfection th^ 
premises and no one is allowed inside without a preliminary 
disinfecting the boots. 

The two field units are each worked by one man who hhs 
a pony and a float for fetching supplies, watertog, and m fmth* 
Two different systems of management acf Ife^^ einj^loyed — 
houses which hold 60 to 80 birds on tlm Mige prii3Nfiple^ and 
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portable arks (house and run holding 26). The last is the 
most recent development, and is proving very satisfactory. 
This system has the great advantage that the birds are isolated 
in very small groups so that the risks of spread of disease are 
very considerably reduced. Also it prevents the depredations of 
foxes so that the poultry can be run in fields near to coverts ; 
furthermore, these pens can be moved daily across a field, and a 
much more even manuring of the turf is obtained. The poultry 
manure from the larger houses is collected and then spread over 
the pastures by the dung-spreaders. Once again everjrthing is 
being done, dovnn to the minutest detail, to reduce unnecessary 
labour and to evolve an efficient routine. A moveable field- 
hut for each unit acts as a temporary food and egg store ; 
feeding is as far as possible done on the hopper principle, 
minimising attention. At the end of each day the eggs are 
collected and brought back to the egg store at the farm where 
they are washed and packed by a woman, and finally collected by 
the National Mark Egg-Packing Station at Cheltenham. 

The whole units are moved slowly over the fields, possibly 
taking a year to cover a single field, after which time the field 
reverts to the normal routine management and new pasture is 
taken over by the poultry. In the case of the portable unit 
sheep are run with the poultry when necessary, but have been 
found unsatisfactory as partners with the open range unit 
owing to the disturbance caused to the laying flock. The effect 
of the moving poultry on the value of the herbage is remarkable, 
and under the new system of portables, which is being increased, 
the improveinent of the grassland is much more thorough and 
complete. 

Turning to the financial aspect of the farm, the recent 
balance-sheets show unusually satisfactory results ; as proof of 
which, it is possible to state that income-tax has been paid on 
account of the years 1929-~30 and 1930-31. Since the introduc- 
tion of the new systems previously described no net loss has been 
experienced, in spite of the fact that values have had to be very 
considerably written down. In 1931-32, mainly owing to the 
phenomenal faU in stock prices, a very large sum was written 
off. 

Very full accounts and records are kept in the farm office 
and each department is carefully costed. Moreover, in several 
departments a weekly costing of direct expenditure and receipts 
is carried out, giving a picture of what is happening ; and 
any department can be costed up to date (without of course the 
final overheads) enabling the financial position to be known 
at any time. This enables Mr. Webster Cory to keep a very 
waiehful eye on the progress of the departments almost week by 
week, without his having to wait for the completiosi of 
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financial year to assess his departmental profits and losses. The 
weakness of so many cost accounts is that they take too long to 
complete and frequently the information that they provide is 
already out of date by the time it becomes available. Owing 
to the specialisation of the departments this principle of 
“ accumulative costing ” is made possible. 

The capital of the farm amounts to practically £12 per acre, 
the aimual wage bill (May 1931 to April 1932) to £1,960, and 
the total gross sales within the same period to £8,613, a figure 
which, it is hoped, wiU be considerably exceeded this year, in 
spite nf falling prices, as a result of the growth of the poultry 
units. The output per £100 of labour costs, which include cash 
wages, rent allowances, and insurance contributions, was, there* 
fore, over £400. This figure can be taken almost universally as 
the main indicator of the economic success of the farm. To 
quote a recent report from the Department of Agriculture at 
Cambridge^ : — 

“ It is perhaps mmeoessary to draw attention to the fact that the princi- 
pal points in planning to secure masimuzu profit are connected with the 
relative price levels of products and requirements, although, in farming, 
other considerations must be taken into account. At the present time 
labour is not o£ily the most expensive of farm requirements, but it is also the 
largest individual item of the farmer’s outgoings. . . . For this reason the 
economy in the use of Ial>our is of primary importance. But, on account of 
the inel^ticity of wages, the only means open to the farmer of economising 
in this direction is to increase the ejfioienoy with which he applies his labour 
forces ; that is, to raise the money value of the output from every £1 spent 
on w%ges.” 

Unfortunately the figures which follow in the report refer to 
arable farms in the eastern counties and do not form a useful 
comparison; but comparing the productivity of Mr. Webster 
Co]i^^s labour with various other big grass and dairy farms costed 
at Oxford, the figure of £409 per £100 of wages is quite remark* 
ably high. The output in kind last year. May 1931-April 1933, 
amounted to 87,987 gallons of milk, 169 calves, 638 fat shee®, 
106 fat pigs, 149,822 eggs, and 1,080 chickens. During 
current year production will again be increased, and it is 
io turn out, roughly, 400 baconers and to increase the 
put to 200,000 ems. This increase will be accomplish^ 
little additional labour cost. J - 

Good wages are paid throughout the farm,, and. l^ui^ 
paid at the present time on iiie output of milk, on 
pigs weaned and sold, and so forth* Mr* We]M^ 
nitdy believes tu the ihen a direct 
as pointed out, endeavours to do this Iby means ol on Out- 
put* He is, however, not prepared to say that hfe |s:esiit method 
^ An McoftmiG Bwmg ^ Apimtiwre in ^ ^ 

1931. Fsm 3Scouamies Brcaob, Report Ho* Agrioidtare, 
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of doing so cannot be improved ; indeed he hopes to improve it 
as time goes on. An arrangement, which works well, is in 
operation whereby regular half-day holidays are given to the 
staff in rotation ; also in certain cases an annual holiday of 
one week is given on full pay. It can be seen, therefore, that 
however carefully arranged the labour of the farm may be, it is 
not so inflexible as to make it impossible to grant leave to 
individuals. The well-being of the farm labour is as important 
a consideration as the efficient working of the machine. 

It is impossible in the compass of a short article either to do 
full justice to the description of the farm or to give more than a 
brief outline of those things which appear to an outside observer 
to be the most original and important factors contributing to 
the success of the undertaking. The old-fa^oned method of 

mixed farming,*^ so mixed that it is impossible to get any 
satisfactory costs of separate departments, so mixed indeed 
that one department frequently exists in order to cover the losses 
of another, has got to give way to greater specialisation. But, 
in the farm described the specialisation has been accomplished 
internally, the output of commodities remaining almost as 
varied as it was when the farm was first taken over. The essen- 
tial difference between it and countless other farms producing 
milk, calves, baconers, hilts, fat lambs, eggs, poultry, and so 
forth, is that in this case the farm is a carefully organised pro- 
ductive unit, whereas in far too many other instances, it is the 
unplanned conglomeration of sheep, cattle, pigs and poultry, 
growing more or less promiscuously on an area of soil. Labour, 
by far §ie highest inffividual charge on any farm, can be econo- 
mised not only by equipping it with labour-saving machinery 
but quite as much by so organising it that it is always working 
productively. It would almost seem that the equipment 
employed on this farm is incidental to its success, of so much 
greater importance is the horse and fioat with which each man is 
equipped — ^typifying, as it does, the reduction of unnecessary 
haulage and the prevention of redundant processes. The 
success lies in the specialisation of the labour to its particular 
work — ^the principle of one man, one job which he begins, carries 
out, and finishes himself — ^and the accuracy and speed with 
which each section of the farm is costed. The secret of 
success lies in the organising ability of the man who conceived 
the idea and has carried it out, in his capacity for extreme 
detail and in his constant watchfulness for any new implement 
or principle which may make his labour and his land more 
productive. 

Dukstan SimBiioK. 

S^ool of Bural Eoonoxaj, 

Oxfoni. 
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II. — ^MeSSBS. S. E. and J. F. AiXBY’S MbOHAITISBD FANMINa. 

It is characteristic of British Agriculture that whenever a 
particular section of the industry is confronted with special 
diflSlculties there arise men with the capacity to evolve methods 
which seek to overcome those difficulties. It is unnecessary to 
argue that depression of the worst possible kind has confronted 
the vast majority of arable farmers, and particularly those who, 
in the past, have been largely dependent for their farming income 
upon the sale of cereals. It is equally unnecessary to explain 
the reasons. The outstanding problem of the present time is 
how to maintain a semblance of profitable farming with wages 
and other costs at a figure which bears no relationship to the 
market value of the product. It is easy to suggest directions in 
which minor economies can be effected, but even the most skilful 
application of all that modern science can give to the cultivator 
of the soil fails to establish a sound economic basis. To this end 
a high standard of fertility and high crop yield are by themselves 
of little help ; high farming as applied to cereal growing under 
existing conditions has not yielded the satisfaction which one 
normally expects of it. 

The depression of recent years is unique in that it is world- 
wide. A revival of world trade together with the introduction 
of legislation designed to help the home farmer are both required 
in order that the existing difficulties may disappear and the 
industry recover. There is abundant evidence, however, that 
the optimism of many agriculturists has contributed to their 
own undoing. Especially is this true when they have acted on 
the view that things have a habit of righting themselves, and 
have adhered to old methods. The point cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that we must not take for granted that old systems 
will again justify themselves, and weight is given to this fact 
when it is realised that the majority of successful farmers to-day 
are men who have displayed considerable ability in adapting 
their farming to the changed circumstances which prevml. 

Taking the view tha^ arable farming costs have beoo^toe 
prohibitive many progressive agriculturists have curtailed th^ 
arable farming activities by laying land down to grass. This 
has necessitated embarking upon dairy farming, grass she€>pi 
poidtry keeping and pigs ; and up to a point success has 
achieved. Others, however, have explored the possibility^ cd 
profitable cereal growing by the revolutionary method of sub^^ 
tuting tractors for horses and the elimination of the greater part 
of the labour normally employed. It must be recogaised at the 
outset that this is novel only so far as this <H>untry k cbn<semed. 
In the Colouies and the United States of ^tuepca inediai^ 
farming has been i^actised for fsome booause of the 
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high cost of laboTir combined with the low farm prices that 
their distance from world markets implies. The introduction of 
this system to this country was at one time held to be impraotic* 
able by reason of climatic differences, but here again it was only 
necessary that men of ideas and determination should apply 
themselves to the problems concerned. The consequence is 
that we have now a number of successful mechanised cereal 
growing farms. 

Outstanding among the pioneers of mechanised farming in 
this country are Messrs. S. E. and J. E. Alley, both of whom are 
young men, Mr. S. E. Alley is the elder brother, and he 
originally intended following his father’s profession of engineer- 
ing. He was, however, advised against this course by his 
father, who suggested that agriculture held out rosy prospects 
for intelligent men. Two years were spent on an up-to-date 
holding in Worcestershire where mechanical power was freely 
employed for agricultural and market garden crops. During 
this period many ideas suggested themselves to him, and being 
mechanically minded and of an inventive turn, he was soon 
deeply interested in mechanised farming ideas generally. 
Mr. J, P. Alley, the younger brother, was persuaded to go to 
Cambridge, where he read for his degree in Agriculture. On the 
completion of his studies the two brothers decided upon a joint 
ventoe in the application to home conditions of Colonial methods 
of cereal growing. 

It will not be questioned that considerable confidence was 
needed to embark on a farming policy untried in this country 
except on a very limited scale ; but considerable thought was 
given to the matter and plans were carefully drawn out before- 
hand, This is quite typical of the outlook and training of the 
two brothers. A careful study of the problems involved sug- 
gested that wheat was the most stable-priced cereal and special- 
ised wheat production was, therefore, decided upon. The next 
step was to find a suitable farm. EreKminary discussion made it 
obvious that a reasonably large acreage must be available, 
while it was considered essential that the fields should be 
sufiSciently large and of suitable shape to allow the efficient 
employment of large-sized implements. A further condition to 
be satisfied was that the farm should be within a single ring 
fence so as to facilitate the removal of the large implements from 
one field to another without causing obstruction on roads^ 
Many farms were inspected More the Messrs. Alley fixed 
their choice on Bluestone Parm, South Greake, near Pakenham, 
in Norfolk, which has proved to be almost ideal for their 
purpose. 

Norfolk has to honourable association with the development 
of arable farming, and it is of more than ordinary intere^ timt 
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Bluestone Farm is situated on the Townshend Estate, where the 
four-course rotation with the cultivation of turnips was first 
practised. Existing accounts of the productivity of the soil 
in the days before the introduction of the four-course rotation 
and turnip and clover culture indicate the remarkable increase in 
the productivity of Norfolk agriculture. Thus the following 
account of Norfolk agriculture which appeared in The Times on 
February 1st, 1830, makes this fact very clear. 

** In the year 1776 Mr. Coke came into possession of the Holkham estate. 
At that period not a grain of wheat had ever been grown between Holkham 
and Lynn, under the impression that the soil was incapable of producing it ; 
and ten thousand quarters were annually imported at the port of Wells for 
the consumption of the surrounding country, where little else but rye was 
then cultivated. In 1828 the exportation of Wheat amounted to 60,000 
quarters, while the home consumption was greatly increased by a richer and 
more numerous population: — that of the parish of Holkham alone having 
risen between the two periods from 176 inhabitants to 1,100, which number 
is found scarcely sufficient to perform the labour required. The land in 
Mr. Coke’s own hands consists of 4,000 acres. When he entered upon it he 
maintained only 800 sheep, with other stock. Half the land now feeds 
3,500 sheep, with the same proportion of other stock ; the other half has 
been planted, and is paying well. In the beginning there were three farm- 
yards on the 4,000 acres ; there are now twenty on the 2,000, and more are 
required. This statement places the capability of the soil of the country in 
a striking point of view, supposing the whole island to be equally well 
cultivated in proportion to its fertility.’^ 

One cannot travel through Norfolk without appreciating 
the force of the remarks in the above account. The liberal 
distribution of cattle feeding yards is evidence of former years of 
general plenty and good farming, which are now, alas, things of 
the past. That this county should furnish the land to test out 
the newest development in English arable farming, which runs 
quite counter to the methods which established its former 
prosperity, is almost paradoxical. 

Bluestone Farm extends to 1,113 acres, 950 acres being 
arable, ^he rental value is £900, which includes the shooting 
rights. The soil is a light loam, with a gravel subsoil. Tlief 
drainage is naturally good, and there is a complete 
of under-drains or ditches. -AH the fields adjoin gpod 
which cirounostanoe has proved invaluable in inaldng;. ii 
possible to get supplies to the fields without di^crfi^ 
all conditions of weather. Moreov^, the 
average area of about 60 acres, so that the local 
nearly as possible perfect, for suocwsfnl meqhsni^r. 

The history of this particular farm corre^cn4??ci5^^^ 
of many in the district. Brevipus to Iw, it, 
by members of one family for pver fi^, 
times it, was.eoni^^^ed a very 
taken over by the S&^srs. Alley in 
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few years previous to that date it had deteriorated both in 
cropping capacity and cleanness. It was by no means a simple 
business to enter the farm with the sole object of practising 
mechanised farming. It can easUy be understood that though 
the owners of land are often glad to be able to let arable farms at 
all in these days, they yet cannot afford to disregard the custom 
of the district. It is possible for example that any material 
deviation from the four-course rotation in a four-course district 
will adversely affect the value of a farm for the purposes of re- 
letting. Th^ has been kept in mind in the case of Bluestone 
Farm, since it is a condition of the tenancy that the farm 
be left in the four-course rotation at the conclusion of the 
tenancy. 

It is obvious that the four-course rotation and mechanised 
farming are not compatible. Under the traditional four-course 
system some forty agricultural labourers and thirty-two horses 
were necessary for working this holding. Since the primary 
object of mechanised farming is to cut dovm the expensive 
manual and horse labour, a rotation is followed which meets this 
demand. Up to the present a three-course rotation has been 
followed consisting of : — 

Bare Fallow. 

Cereal, 

Cereal. 

The bare fallow is an essential part of this farming system. 
Apart from its being necessary for maintaining the cleanliness 
of the ground, it provide the limited labour resources with 
occupation during the spring and summer. The continual 
stirring of the ground is found to be quite effective even in 
summers lacking the weather considered necessary for success- 
ful fallowing. It is a Norfolk custom to sow mustard on the 
fallows in preparation for wheat, and this practice is being 
followed at Bluestone Farm. It may be suggested that the 
rotation is not sound in practice since seedtime and harvest are 
crowded into the same period, especially if wheat is the only 
cereal grown. This, however, has not given rise to any actual 
difficulties, since the large-sized implements employed have been 
well able to cover the ground in the necessary time. Thus the 
harvest of 1932 extended from August 22nd to the end of Septem- 
ber — a period of five or six weeks. Bad weather is not allowed to 
delay cutting in view of the fact that equipment exists for drying 
the grain. The varieties of wheat employed are Squarehead^s 
Master and Little Joss. Little Joss has, however, ^own signs 
of wanting to lodge on this land. The fertility of the soil is 
maintained at a satisfactory level by dressings of artificial 
fertilisers. 
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The labour force of this 1,000-aore unit consists of four regu- 
lar men. One man acts as foreman-lorry-driver ; there are two 
tractor drivers and one blacksmith. At harvest time extra 
labour is engaged. Thus a tractor and self-binder employing 
two men are used for opening out the fields. Two tractors and 
two combine harvesters employ four men. ^Orain collectors 
were fitted to these combines for the 1932 harvest and it was 
estimated that they saved eleven men. Day and night shifts 
are worked during harvest for the purpose of drying the grain 
and this work employs four men. The total number of labour- 
ers employed in the 1932 harvest was thirteen, though the 
Messrs. Alley themselves also were available to direct operations. 

The mechanical equipment employed consists of three 
tractors — ^two Caterpillar and one Massey- Harris. It is 

considered essential that the tractors should develop at least 
20 draw- bar horse power. The '' Caterpillar ’’ tractors have done 
the bulk of the work and have given every satisfaction. Each 
worked 3,000 hours in the first year and 2,500 hours in the 
second. At the commencement petrol was used as fuel, but 
increasing petrol prices have made it necessary to change 
over to paraffin, and no ill effects have been observed. The 
importance of fuel economy can be recognised from the fact that 
in 1931 over £800 was spent on petrol, paraffin and oil. At the 
moment trials are being made with a specially designed Diesel 
tractor which must be the biggest of its kind in this country. 
The machine is purely in the experimental stage, but in spite 
of the fact that it weighs about 6^ tons this weight is so well 
distributed that the pressure on the ground is no greater than 
||hat of many lighter machines. The driving wheels have a 
^ameter of 5 feet 6 inches with a width of 2 feet. The wheel 
base is 7 feet 9 inches, while the lock is such that the tractor can 
be turned in a 30 feet circle. Every thought has been given to 
the comfort of the driver, who can sit in an enclosed cabin, whilo 
there is flood lighting for night work. The wheel pressure is 
9*5 Ib. per square inch, the fuel capacity amounts to 80 
gallons, and the estimated consumption in harvest is about 
1 gallon per hour, or 3 gallons per hour when on heavy work. 
The engine, which is self-starting, has been car^fidly de- 
signed so that fwiuent lubrication is uiineoessary, running 
for 100 hours without changing the oil. The horse power of this 
maichine is 70, and it is ho]^ to increa^ this srih further. 

cost of the tractor is estimated at about £1,206^ but it is 
regarded a sound proposition for this tj^ of fanning t 
devdopmaat will be watched with interest; B the ttse oi such 
giant tractors sl^mld proye succ^sfti it niey bblii^ssa^ still 
ftWher to reyfee ideas of tifis type In theory, a 

tractor of this atoe should be able to draw two five-furrow 
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ploughs. The ploughing rate is 6 miles per hour and it is 
estimated that two shifts could keep the tractor going for 20 
hours per day. It is interesting to speculate on the acreages 
which such figures imply. Such a machine, in order to yield its 
most efficient results, would obviously need special implements. 
As an experiment it is proving of considerable interest and it 
emphasises the^fact that high-powered tractors are being 
thought of as the haulage agents of the future in this type of 
farming. The Diesel tractor, however, is not part of the Messrs, 
Alley’s normal equipment. 

It is generally held that many of the errors in mechanised 
farming arise from the use of implements originally designed for 
use with horses. In the present case, the local implement agent 
was ordered to procure lists of the largest implements made any- 
where in the world. If costs of production are to be kept down 
to the lowest level, then it is essential that the tractors should be 
harnessed to implements which give them economic loads. 
The choice of ploughs for use with the Caterpillar ” tractors fell 
on the four-furrow Massey- Harris, turning furrows 1 foot wide, 
following which a four-furrow land press is used. This is an 
interesting combination and one which gives excellent results on 
this light land. A disc plough is being experimented with at 
present, but it is not found to be any improvement over the 
mouldboard ploughs normally employed. The area ploughed 
per day is 10 acres with the Caterpillar ” tractors and 1 1 acres if 
the Massey-Harris tractor is used — or roughly an acre per hour. 

A variety of harrows are employed. The heavy drags for 
cultivating are 20 feet wide ; the light corn harrows cover a 
width of 82 feet, while Aitkenhead chain harrows, 30 feet wide,'^, 
are used, after mustard has been ploughed in, for the purpose 
of making a seed bed. Full sized sets of harrows cover 12 
acres per hour. There are two 11 feet wide Massey-Harris 
cultivators which, attached singly to the Massey-Harris tractor, 
have cultivated 5 acres per hour on the fallows. It is of interest 
to mention that the experimental Diesel tractor referred to will 
take both the cultivators with ease. The Cambridge roller is in 
three sections with a total width of 24 feet and covers 11 acres an 
hour. The Massey-Harris seed drill when imported was the 
largest in Hmope. It has a width of 16J feet and can sow 8 
acres per hour, including the time taken up in filling with 
corn. This seed drill is found a most efficient implement, but it 
is now attached to the Massey-Harris tractor, since the Cater- 
pillars ” are not geared high enough for rapid seed sowing. The 
artificial fertilisers are sown by two Bamford manure drills, 
which are coupled and have a span of 19 feet and a working 
capacity of five acres per hour, including the time occupied in 
filling. 
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The bulk of the harvesting is done with the aid of two Massey- 
Harris 12-feet-cut combine harvesters. These machines have 
been an unqualified success. Each is capable of clearing 2 
acres of com per hour during fine weather. These machines 
have revolutionised harvesting in the principal grain-growing 
countries of the world and in this country they have to be 
regarded as essential to this type of farming, especially if grain 
drying equipment is available. In the &st year of their 
mechanised farming, the Messrs. Alley employed a 10-feet-cut 
Massey- Harris binder to do the bulk of the harvesting, and 
started with only one combine harvester. In that year it was 
found that only on a few occasions was it possible to cut and 
thresh the standing crop without any fear as to the soundness of 
the grain for storage purposes. Since then, however, provision 
has been made for grain drying, so that the use of the combined 
harvester-thresher no longer presents any problems. In the 
1932 harvest, which with ordinary methods of securing the 
crops was very slow, it was possible to pursue a practically un- 
interrupted programme, so that the whole harvest was dealt 
with in the space of six weeks. 

The existence of a long growth of straw appears to be one of 
the problems of this system of harvesting. When the Messrs. 
Alley laid their plans for mechanised cereal growing it was their 
intention to leave the straw in windrows and subsequently 
bale it for sale. During the 1932 harvest, however, it w:as 
decided so to cut the wheat as to leave a stubble of as much as 
2 feet, and to burn the threshed straw. In order to avoid any 
risk of the fire’s spreading to other fields, about 12 furrows were 
turned round the sides of the fields. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that grain collecting tanks have been 
attached to the combines, thereby economising labour. This 
device has also eliminated the need for using sacks in the 
field. Thus when the grain collecting tanks are full, they are 
emptied into the Ford lorry and taken direct to the grain cUyer. 
After harvest the combines are protected against the weather 
by covering them in with bales of straw out in one of the fields. 

The grain dryer is one of the most costly items in the 
Messrs. Alley’s equipment. A machine known as a grain dryer 
and conditioner, made by Thos. Robinson & Sons Ltd* of 
Rochdale, has been installs — ^very similar to that employed by 
many millers. On arrival from the field the grain is dumped 
into a storage bin from which it ie lifted by eleyatc^ to a rou^ 
cleaning machine. The grain dryer utiHseis syam-^teat^ fe 
and the grain is dried at a temperature about 
claimed that the us© of st^im for heating ! o 

the ohj^ytSons of millers who assert tWt 
carries a coke taint tdth it. The dr;^r hae 
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efficient and it is possible with this conditioner to extract any 
musty taints from wheat. The grain is cleaned after dr 3 dng by 
a Boby “ Cleenal ” machine- The speed attained in dr 3 ring 
depends on the moisture content of the grain, the extremes of 
output varying between 5 and 20 sacks per hour. Two shifts 
are worked during the harvest season, these being from 7 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. The total cost of the drying 
equipment erected at Bluestone Farm was just under £1,000, 
which includes the dryer, engine and boiler, cleaning machines, 
steam heater, bins, elevators, worms and gearing. As the 
capacity varies between 100 sacks and 400 sacks per day, the 
drying costs vary between l5. 6d. and 4^d. per sack inclusive. 

Costs of the different operations are being kept by Messrs. 
Alley, but it is not their present intention to publish the balance 
sheet of this farming experiment. The most to which they 
commit themselves is that their wheat-growing costs are under 
£6 per acre inclusive, and that they have averaged 8 sacks (4 
quarters) of grain per acre in the 1932 harvest. The total cost 
of their equipment to date is £3,400, though this does not 
include any charge for the Diesel tractor with which experi- 
ments are being made. The following costs per acre are given 
for the otdtural operations : ploughing, Is . ; cultivating, 3a. ; 
harrowing. Id . ; drilling, la. ; rolling, 9d. ; and manure 
distribution, la. 6d, 

It will be appreciated that this system of farming is suffi- 
ciently new to English agriculture to allow ample scope for 
experiment. Certain broad principles are accepted, but from 
ol^rvation of this farm during the past two years it is 
evident that the increasing experience acquired is responsible' 
for modifications in the original plan. Technique and manage- 
ment are being perfected, and the entire scheme is intended 
fe) be an economic success. If sentiment was allowed to enter 
into consideration, one would probably deplore the development 
of mechanised com growjjag on the grounds that it is calculated 
to reduce the number of regular farm workers. Sentiment 
cannot, however, suitably be considered at a time when East 
Anglian farming under the traditional methods is so much 
under the weather,” and it is unfair to criticise those who have 
preferred to realise their live stock, curtail the labour employed 
and mechanise. A frequent criticism at one tune was that 
the ordinary agricultural labourer was incapable of efficiently 
looking after expensive tractors. In this instance no diffiouliy 
of the kind has been experienced. The two tractor drivers 
were formerly young horsemen with no previous mechanical 
training, who quickly became effident and have eiMwed fetto 
the spirit of the experiment witii comiderablie entitusriasm. 
The men regularly employed are quite p^pared to work 
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long hours which the system involves in the rush periods ; a 
common working week at such times is from seventy to eighty 
hours for the tractor drivers. The men have also been equally 
anxious to fall in with any new ideas which suggest themselves. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the round-and- 
round method of ploughing is extensively followed. 

In summarising the main features of the Messrs. Alley’s 
system of mechanised farming, the following points appear to be 
of outstanding significance. 

1. The farm selected is ideal both in size, soil and shape 
for this particular system and for the transportation of large- 
scale implements from one part of the farm to another. 

2. It has been possible to work a 1,000-acre arable farm for 
the past two years entirely without horse labour. 

3. The total labour bill has been reduced under this system 
from about £4,000 to £700 per annum. 

4. It seems unlikely that the fertility of the land wiU 
deteriorate from the treatment followed. 

6. The introduction of combined harvester-threshers and 
of efficient grain-drying plant has overcome the climatic 
difficulties. 

6. The system approaches most closely to the ideal of 
arable farming on factory lines. 

The system is not in the best interest of the nation if viewed 
in the light of finding employment for labour, but the primary 
duty of a farmer is to safeguard his capital. No small measure 
of praise is due to the successful manner in which the two 
occupiers of Bluestone Farm have established the system. 
Though the land has been depopulated, the farm has been kept 
in a good state of cultivation, and is being run at a profit. 

Hbkey 6. RoBiKSOJa^. 

Midland Agrioultniai College, 

Satton Bonrngton, 

Loughborough* 


DERBYSHIRE FARMING. PAST A$ID 
PRESENT. 

Thb principal product Derbyshire faraiiQ^ is I 

consumption, and the typical Derbyshtoe farm k a; 

about 100 acres on wbion tiie farsmer bimseif taj^ jt leadiPi 

as an operatiTe. About tbrsa-^uart^ of the 

the ooanty is permaneat-gzasaapl 

land is- i^uated betwem 500 and: 

is. 'boire-rari: 
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province, fifbm intensive market gardening at the one extreme to 
highland sheep farming at the other ; typical sheep and barley 
farming is represented ; there are farms on which the summer 
fattening of bullocks is the main enterprise, while individual 
holcKngs are specialised in fruit growing, pig breeding, chicken 
fattening and, of course, egg production. 

The county cannot claim much distinction in the matter of 
the number of breeds or products bearing its name. There are, 
of course, the ’Derbyshire Gritstone sheep and Blue Albion 
cattle, the Bed Gap Fowl and the Derbyshire and Peakland 
cheeses. The names of Harold and Chaddesden Darkie, how- 
ever, are venerated by breeders of Shires and British Friesians 
respectively ; the Silcock Cup for the best herd of recorded 
dairy cattle in England and Wales has been won six times in 
the last seven years by Derbyshire competitors, whilst the 
Harris Cup for the best four sides of bacon at the last Dairy 
Show was secured by a farmer from the vicinity of Repton — 
a village known by its public school. In the matter of cheese 
factories and milk condenseries, the pioneer work done in Derby- 
shire merits fuller description. 

In Derbyshire, as elsewhere, the features of the countryside 
are determined by the nature of the underlying rock strata and 
by climatic conditions ; and these in conjimction with railway 
and other marketing facilities determine the system of farming. 
The weather-resisting carboniferous limestones and gritstones 
underlie the uplands of the north-western, western and central 
portions of the county ; alternating bands of clay and sand- 
stone in the coal measures strata form the undulating country 
on the Hotts side, while the Keuper Marl formation and alluvial 
tracts form the extensive plain of which Derby is the commer- 
cial centre. On all of these several geological formations, 
however, conditions favour cattle farming for milk production. 
The liberal rainfall and comparative freedom from summer 
drought ensure good pasturage and suflBioient supplies of water 
for dairy cows, and nearly every farm is within easy reach of a 
market for milk. One main route of the L.M.S. railway system 
crosses the county diagonally from N.W. to S.E., giving a direct 
service between Manchester and London ; another main route 
follows the other diagonal, serving Birmingham in one direction 
and Sheffield in the other. 

The railways on which Derbyshire farmers depend for their 
long-distance milk transport were constructed during the middle 
of the nineteenth century. For years after the rail routes 
had been completed, however, towns continued to draw their 
milk supplies from urban and suburban cowsheds, while milk 
produced in the counties was converted into cheese or butter ; 
in Derbyshire it was cheese. The change-over from farm-house 
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cheese-making to milk-selUng took place between 1870 and 1890, 
which was also the period in which the first British experiments 
were made in organising and running co-operative cheese 
factories. To-day farm-house cheese-making is rarely found in 
Derbyshire ; very few farmers are equipped for the cheese 
process, and the art, where understood, is practised only in 
emergency. 

DAiEvroa. 

It is not known how long Derbyshire farming has been 
devoted mainly to dairying. The song about the Derby Ram is 
probably reminiscent of the former importance of sheep in 
these parts ; in the year 1800 there were 362,000 short-wool 
sheep in the county — two and a half times the present number of 
all breeds. Dairying probably began to assume importance 
during the eighteenth century when the population of England 
and Wales increased from about 6^ millions to nearly 9 millions, 
and — ^the food supply being entirely home-grown — ^the expand- 
ing nuclei of our present centres of population required more 
foodstuffs than conld be procured locally. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when John 
Farey made his Derbyshire survey for the Board of Agriculture, 
cheese-making was a principal feature in the farming business of 
the county. Butter was only a secondary consideration : few, 
if any, herds were kept expressly for butter production. The 
cows calved in spring ; cheese-making began about mid- April 
and finished about the middle of Novemlter, and the average 
output of cheese per cow was about cwt.’’ (120 lb.} from 
old-type Longhorns, and 3 cwt.” from the new type. The 
rennet was made from maw skins of sucking calves, cleaned, 
dried and salted by the butchers who sold it. A piece measur- 
ing 2 inches square, soaked for twelve hours in a tea cup of 
cold whey, was sufficient to clot the milk of 21 cows in one hour. 
The process of cheese-making was very simple and differed from 
the modern factory Derby process in that there was no heetog 
of the milk or whey. , ; 

At the time of Farey 's survey, there was a considerable 
trade in Derbyshire cheese, in the transport of wjueh tbe c^anal 
system, developed during the period 1766-1811, played thm 
principal part. At several of the wharfs on the na^gationB^ 
Derby, Shardlow, Burton-on-Trmt, etc. — ^larg© oheei^ ware- 
houses had been built and an experienced person appointee! as 
clerk of each. It was the business of the cl^k; to receive the 
cheese from the farmers* teams at appointed, r^ecting and 
returning any that were cracky, 

dried, and to stack up, turn, tim 

stock under his iCW* . When the wbose 
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accounts the cheese was sent in, made sales or contracts for 
quantities of cheese, it was the business of these clerks to see 
that none but perfect cheeses were sent out, by which means 
the uniformity and credit of the commodity was upheld. 
Apparently the quality of the cheese was allowed by later 
generations to decline. 

Several cheese factors resided in or near the county ; some 
of these bought 2,000 or more tons annually, principally on 
commission for London dealers or those who had Government 
contracts. In August the factors usually travelled round the 
county and called on the small dair 3 rmen to examine the cheese, 
bargaining for and marking those which they accepted. These 
small farmers, being obliged to sell for want of money, generally 
accepted the prices thus offered and within two or three days 
afterwards they delivered the cheese at the navigation ware- 
houses. 

Between the larger dairymen and the factors a strange 
practice prevailed : that of selling the cheese at the above- 
mentioned period without fixing any price. PuUy half of the 
cheese was delivered into possession of the factors in September 
without any price being feed until the time of final payment, 
two or three months later, the factors in the meantime advanc- 
ing money on account. The prices were subsequently fixed 
by those ruling at Derby St, Luke^s Pair in the middle of 
October or at others such as Burton, before or after this date. 
This practice was criticised by other farmers. Parey quotes the 
case of William Smith, of Swarkestone Lowes, who realised 81a. 
per cwt. in 1808 when the average price at Derby Pair a week 
e^lier had been only 70a. Another farmer realised 82a., yet 
many had sold in September at 60a. Thus well over a century 
ago, and before imports had begun, there was a marketing 
problem. 

The insignificance of the liquid milk trade in those times may 
be gauged from the fact that the milk was delivered twice daily 
to the milk hawkera in the towns in small conical barrels slung 
on the sides of donkeys or ponies. The winter delivery was 
about half of the summer quantity. The towns were, however, 
much smaller than now : Derby, for instance, had a population 
of only 13,043 in 1816 (142,406 in 1031), and many town 
cottagers kept their own cow. 

Messrs. Strutt, owners of the cotton mills at Belper, en- 
couraged milk consumpiaon among their mill hands and tried to 
ensure a winter supply of milk by contracting witib farmers at 
prices varying between ljd[. and 3d, per quasrt according to 
season. An employee served the milTr out to lie workpeople in 
the mills and kept accounts, and the amount <feie from each ^as 
deducted out of wages at the end of the week, WorW 
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clubs, recently revived and worthy of encouragement, have thus 
a precedent of some antiquity. 

Between 1800 and 1870 Derbyshire farming partook of the 
general modernisation common to most parts of England — ^in 
buildings, mechanical equipment and methods of cropping and 
feeding, and the Shorthorn ousted the Longhorn as the dairy 
cow of the county. There was a gradual increase in the num- 
bers of milk beasts and a reduction in the sheep stock ; but the 
domestic manufacture of cheese remained the principal feature 
of the husbandry, enlarged in importance by the increased 
demand for, and output of, the product. Two or three influences 
now came into operation which, on the one hand, inaugurated 
the rail-borne milk trade and on the other transferred the work 
of cheese-making from the farm-house to the factory. The 
scourge of Rinderpest in 1865 left many of the town cowsheds 
empty, so that supplies of mUk had to be brought in from 
distant country districts ; Derbyshire was early engaged in this 
trade, having both the cows and the railway service. For the 
same reasons the home supply of cheese was reduced, so that 
consumers had to purchase American cheese, against which 
there had previously been prejudice owing to its former poor 
quality and foreign origin ; it was now of superior quality and 
readily accepted. The result was an increased demand for 
American (factory made) cheese on its nierits, followed by a 
serious fall in the price of the home product. 

The marketing of large quantities of American cheese of 
standard quality in opposition to the variable English home- 
.made article led to discussion of the question of adopting the 
factory method of cheese-making in this country. On July 1st, 
1868, the Council of the R.A.S.E., on the motion of Lord Vernon 
of Sudbury, a Derbyshire landowner, requested the Journal 
Committee to obtain information as to the working of the cheese 
factory system in America and its adaptability to the dairy 
districts in Eiagland. Various causes, including the long ilium 
and subsequent death of Mr. Frere, editor of the Scw^y’s 
Journal, combtned to delay the enquiry, and the pu^ica^l^ C#^ 
the Report. The Report appears in VoL 31 ^ 

Journal. Meanwhile the matter was receiving ^riot® atten3ii« 
in Derbyshire. i n n ; 

At the annu^ dinner of the Derbyshire 
on September 15th, 1869, the Chairman, Mr* X S, 

Windley, urged the necessity for prompt ai^d 
improve the quality d Derbyshi^ ; 
the ' same month, ^ at ,a me&g ‘ of.' 

Society sA AJfeefeoiH*, Mr- Jam^ 

C9[iaddesden, ad vocat^ the 
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a representative should be sent to America to bring back first- 
hand information on the factory system : he (Mr. J. P. Sheldon) 
did make the trip two years later. At a general meeting of 
the Derbyshire Agricultural Society on December 24th, Mr. 
Crompton gave particulars of the American system, and Lord 
Vernon moved the appointment of a committee to prepare a 
scheme applicable to Derbyshire. This Committee reported on 
February 18th at a large gathering of members presided over 
by the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Committee recommended that the factory system should 
be given a fair trial extending over three years ; but in order 
to insure contributors of milk against any loss in case of failure 
or from the produce being lower in market value than the 
average home-made cheese, the Committee also recommended 
that landlords and others interested should be invited to sub- 
scribe to a guarantee fund. This was quickly forthcoming, 
some £3,000 being obtained within 48 hours ; and it was 
resolved that per gallon be paid for milk during the manu- 
facturing season and the balance, if any, when the year’s produce 
had been disposed of. The guarantee fund was also to be avail- 
able for compensating any landlord who suffered loss through 
erecting a factory on his property and placing it at the disposal 
of the committee. 

The first factory to be opened — ^the first in England, in f act—- 
was one in Siddals Eoad, Derby, in premises placed at the 
Committee’s disposal (rent free for the first year) by Mr. Roe, of 
Derby. This factory, originally a cheese-factor’s warehouse, 
was ^ feet by 30 feet, and consisted of three floors, one being 
underground. It adjoined the Derby canal and Mr. Roe’s 
timber yard. The first cheese was made on April 8th, 1870, the 
milk supply having been drawn from thirteen farms with an 
of 300 cows. The factory was equipped with plant 
made locally under the direction of an American cheese-maker, 
who had been brought over specially to manage the factory. 

The Committee had proposed to begin with a single factory 
in the county and had held meetings and inspected sites at 
Sudbury, Longford, Etwall and Weston Underwood Both the 
Hon. E. K. W. Coke, of Longford, and C. E. Newton, Esq., of 
Etwall, had offered to furnish the Committee with the requisite 
buildings and by a majority vote Longford was decided upon. 
The factory was erected in the spring of 1870 ; it was built of 
wood, partly to save time and money and partly to satisfy Mr. 
Shermerhorn, the American manager. A brother of the latter 
was brought over to manage the new factory and oheese-mtaking 
began here on May 20th with the joailk of ^ cows supplied by 
27 farmers. 

These two pioneer factories had their early difficulties, but 
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both succeeded in making slightly more than the guaranteed 
price of 6 Jd. per gallon for the milk and produced cheese of 
good quality, realising 80^. per “ hundredweight ” in 1870 and 
74^. 6d. in 1872. A vast number of people visited these fac- 
tories — ^including delegates from Denmark and Kussia — ^and 
their records and accounts were published for the guidance of 
others. 

In 1873 Windley Hall factory was started on the estate of 
Mr. J. G. Crompton and manufactured 34 tons of good cheese in 
that year. In the following year Derby and Windley factories 
began to send away milk for liquid consumption ; the Holms 
factory at Ashbourne was started and at Mickleover (?Etwall) a. 
large and commodious building was erected by Mr. C. E. 
Newton, the owner of many of the farms supplying the factory ; 
Cheddar cheese was made here by a Somerset man. In this 
year factories were under consideration at Sutton-on-the-HiU, 
Kedleston, West Hallam, Grange Mill and Hartington. The 
last two materialised in 1875, Brailsford, DufGleld, Gratton, 
Higham, Marston Montgomery, Sudbury and WiUington were 
other centres at which cheese factories were later established. 

Home cheese-making continued in competition with the 
cheese factories and the milk trade after 1870 ; by 1880 domes- 
tic cheese-naaking had fallen off one-half and the sale of milk 
had more than doubled in the interval. At the time of the 
Derby Royal Show in 1881, it was estimated that of all the dairy 
farmers in Derbyshire within 5 miles of a railway station, quite 
half sold their milk. During the next few years the remainder 
changed over to milk selling, the desire of the farmer’s women- 
folk to be relieved of the labour and anxiety of the cheese 
process prevailing even in the face of unsatisfactory milk prices. 
This attitude was not left unoriticised, but the revolution was 
completed. 

By 1888 the co-operative factory system had begun to break 
down. Some of the factories had been let to private cheese- 
makers, who purchased the milk and either made it into cheese 
or sold it for liquid consumption according to circumstance. 
Other factories made obeese only during five or six months of 
the year and were closed for the remainder of the time, duiih^ 
which period the contributing farmers disposed of their mak %: 
private arrangement. In other cases the factories seatved only 
as depdts for milk dealers, cheese-making beii:^ p:acti^ only aa 
a means of utilising surplus milk. Although the factai^ system 
was only an intermediate stage in the cha^^ to mik scjiin^ it 
was recorded as having done great and 
shire farm^. ... It has moken the?« 
enjoy^ by the old ohee^f iia^ the 

value cff h& milk, bmemiSmi incomes. 
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and hm delivered them from the vicious system of getting 
money in advance from oheese-factors, with the inevitable 
result of being compelled to accept any price that might be 
ofiered when the day of settlement arrived/^ 

The decline in the price of cheese during the *80s and the 
relatively high price of milk for liquid consumption was the 
prime cause of the decline of the factory system. IStirton, 
writing in 1888, records, with reference to the Aversion of milk 
from the factories, this has been brought about by the lower 
prices ofiered by the factories. The price paid a few years since 
was 7d., now it is 6d. or per gallon in summer. ... On 
the other hand, cheese makers carmot have a great margin of 
profit, even with milk at 6d., when cheese at the factories sella at 
50s. per cwt.’* 

Ihte development of the milk trade was not at first looked 
upon with favour by land owners ; they believed that the 
fertility of their farms would be exhaust^ by selling off the 
milk instead of only the cheese, as the consumption of the whey 
by pigs involved the use of purchased feeding stuffs and the 
making of manure. It is noteworthy that the only real cause 
for anxiety in this connection has arisen when the excessive use 
of purchased feeding stuffs for milk production has created such 
a l^ge outgoing valuation that the landowner has not always 
readily found a new tenant able to pay the valuation. Another 
criticism of the change-over to milk selling, current about 1880, 
was based on tbe fear that the supply of ndlk would soon exceed 
the demand ; but as the town population had then only just 
begun to apprecdate milk as an article of diet and cookery, more 
more farmers were able to find buyers for their milk. 

The growth of traffic in milk is illustrated by the foUowing 
statists of the volume carried from Derbyshire by the Midland 
Railway ; — 

1872. 040,000 gallons. 

1880. 6,500,000 

1888. 8,393,292 

If one may judge from the cow population of the county in 
different years, it would appear that production began to over*- 
take^ demand about 1888, by which time dairying had attained 
considerable development in other counties where corn lands 
had gone down to grass. About the banning of tie twentieth 
century, however, the numbers of milch cows b^an to rise 
again, due, it is suggested, to the establishment of the milk 
condensing industry in this country. 

The first condensery built in Britain was that at Hatton, near 
Tutbury. The Hestl4 Condensed Mills: Oo., of Vevey, Switsser- 
land, came to Hatton in 1900, this locality btotg chosen: <m 
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account of the intensity of milk production in that area — ^a 
district from which special milk trains were run to London. 
The Nestle Company purchased a creamery opened two years 
previously by Messrs. Edwards and Son, of London and Market 
Drayton, and took over the existing roilk contracts — ^the pro- 
duce of about 2,000 cows — so that a rapid start could be made. 
The new building was opened in December 1901 with a maximum 
capacity of 30,000 gallons of milk per day. Another large 
condensery was erected at Ashbourne in 1912. 

Apart from providing a new market for milk in the Hatton 
and Ashbourne districts, Messrs. Nestl6 made the following 
innovations : — 

1. The 10-gallon can in contrast with the 17-galloner. 

2. Organised road transport by districts for collection of 

milk. 

3. Buying milk by weight instead of by barn gallon of 

17 pints. 

4. Acceptance of the whole fluctuattug. output of a dairy 

under a twelve-months’ contract with fortnightly 
payment. 

6. Systematic friendly inspection of dairies to advise on 
clean imlk production. 

At the time of the outbreak of the European War, Derby- 
shire farmers had again begun to discuss cheese factories, thib 
time as an aid to milk selling. Milk contracts were made at the 
end of March when the supply was abundant and circumstances 
favoured the buyer. Typical prices were per gallon for 
the summer period and 8Jd. for the winter, l^s ^d.-ld. per 
gallon for carriage. Cheese prices had, however, gradxudly 
risen to 70a. per cwt. and more for best qualities, so that the 
most remunerative way of dealing with milk was to make cheese 
in summer and sell milk in winter. New factories were opeasied 
at Burton-on-Trent and Earl Sterndale in 1913, and BraUsford 
cheese factory was re-opened in 1914 by a new farmers^ 
operative society. Both Earl Sterndale and Bradsfi^dfacteiee 
are still running, but now serve more as milk depots tibaai m 
cheese-making centres ; the Brailsford Society 
and owns a beet of motor lorri^ with which milk h 
to ShefSeld, Birmingham and ether cities, : ^ ^ 

Just af^r the war a larger scheme of 
tive enterprii^ was p^moted, which emb^ioed the 
factories and depdts at Wiiington, May&ld, 

Mill, etc. ; econondc mmMiiom 

this concern md in tmm^ yw« bon- 

t^ed on a 'reduced scales. 

Tendered milk 
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on behalf of farmers who have not been well situated for direct 
sale or who, as in the autumn of 1932, have had difficulty in 
finding a buyer. 

In 1929 the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, of 
Oxford University, conducted a farm-to-farm survey of milk 
production and marketing in Derbyshire and issued a report of 
70 pages with maps and diagrams. In June of that year, the 
Report states, the daily production of milk was 103,-635 gallons, 
of which 76 per cent, was sold wholesale, 14 per cent, retailed by 
the producers, and 11 per cent, utilised on the farms. Of the 
last-mentioned quantity only 2-4 per cent, was disposed of by 
domestic manufacture, and that was almost entirely in the form 
of butter, made with milk surplus over liquid sales ; domestic 
cheese and cream manufactures were rare. 

The Report does not attempt to give the final destination of 
the whole of the 92,000 gallons daily sold off the farms in Derby- 
shire ; the problem is complicated by the re-sale of milk by 
manufacturers. It states, however, that almost 26,000 gallons 
are consumed within the coimty ; 31,000 sent to London and 
9,000 gallons to Sheffield, Manchester is also a large buyer of 
Derbyshire milk and smaller quantities are sent to Birmingham, 
Nottingham and other centres. 

More recently the Longford cheese factory has been acquired 
by a Birmingham milk distributing firm and last year a Shejfieid 
Industrial Oo-operative Society diverted the considerable output 
of the Ecclesburne Valley from the London destination ; the 
milk from this area is now collected by motor lorries sent from 
Sheffield, a distance of about 30 miles. On the other hand a 
London firm has diverted a daily output of about 6,000 gallons 
from the Rowsley area and is erecting a cooling depdt with a 
view to railing the milk (to London) in tanks. Tanks are 
already in use for the transport of milk by rail from Ashbourne 
to London and by road from Longford to Birmingham. 

Derbyshire nailk has a long-established reputation for its 
keeping quality. This property is due, not— as erroneously 
stat^ in the 1881 Report — ^to &e purity of the water supply, 
but to clean production methods based on the cheese-making 
traditions ; good cheese could only be made from clean milk. 
In recent years 76 per cent, of the numerous samples examined 
by the Public Health Department of the County and County 
Borough of Derby have been reported to be within the bacterial 
limits of Grade A Standard. In the County Clean Milk Com- 
petitions the successful dairies must almost invariably produce 
samples of super-Certified standard with a capacity to keep sweet 
for at least three days. These competitions^ which have been 
conducted for several years, are run during the summer months 
when the difficulties are greatest and the differences due to 
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technique most marked, and all samples are taken at surprise 
visits. 

Many Derbyshire farmers have introduced steam sterilising 
equipment, covered pails and covered coolers, and practise udder 
washing. Wet hand milking is never permitted. The majority 
would be glad to become registered producers of Grade A milk ; 
very few, however, are able to find buyers who require milk of 
this description. Most of the city milk distributors practise pas- 
teurisation and they are not prepared to discriminate between 
dairies whose milk does not require treatment and those whose 
produce is unreliable. Only three firms purchasing Derbyshire 
milk pay a bonus for excellence in this respect. 

Dbbbyshieh Cattle. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the cattle 
kept in Derbyshire were of the Longhorn type and both Gervase 
Markham (1683) and Mortimer (1716) refer to the breed kept in 
this and the adjoining counties and Lancashire as being the best. 
About the time of Mortimer’s book, Sir Thomas Gresley^ of 
Drakelow House, near Burton-oix-Trent, had a good herd ; he 
preceded Robert Bakewell in the work of cattle improvement. 
From him both Welby of Lrnton and Webster of Oanley 
obtained their foundation stock, and the original stock of both 
Bakewell and Fowler, of Rollvmght, were Gahley cattle. 

The Dishley type of Longhorn never became widely distri- 
buted among the working farmers of the county, though it was 
claimed that it had a beneficial influence on the dairy cattle as 
a whole, giving them a somewhat earlier maturity, finer bone 
and better beef qualities. The New Longhorn, however, was 
not so productive of milk as the old. 

Short-horned cattle began to invade Derbyshire about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Haihng from the counries 
of Durham and York, these cattle had a great reputation as 
milkers and were much in demand by metropolitan dsirymw. 
According to tradition they were of Dutch origini In 33erby- 
shire there was at first a prejudice against theni laoidN® 
hardiness and producing poor milk, but they rapidly be^n^e 
established as the common dairy cattle of the oouhby, YoufWy 
writing in 1833, mentions that there were few far^^ 
especially in the Derby district, who had any Lon^oms in 
dairies ; there were, however, herds of this fepeed In the 
till a much later date. : : , . 

Some fifty years later, the breeding of ©any 

homs had reached a high d^ee of l^bystoe. 
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on behalf of farmers who have not been well situated for direct 
sale or who, as in the autumn of 1932, have had dij6S.culty in 
finding a buyer. 

In 1929 the Agricultural Economics Eesearch Institute, of 
Oxford University, conducted a farm-to-farm survey of milk 
production and marketing in Derbyshire and issued a report of 
70 pages with maps and diagrams. In June of that year, the 
Report states, the daily production of milk was 103,-535 gallons, 
of which 75 per cent, was sold wholesale, 14 per cent, retailed by 
the producers, and 11 per cent, utilised on the farms. Of the 
last-mentioned quantity only 2-4 per cent, was disposed of by 
domestic manufacture, and that was almost entirely in the form 
of butter, made with milk surplus over liquid sales ; domestic 
cheese and cream manufactures were rare. 

The Report does not attempt to give the final destination of 
the whole of the 92,000 gallons daily sold off the farms in Derby- 
shire ; the problem is complicated by the re-sale of milk by 
manufacturers. It states, however, that almost 26,000 gallons 
are consumed within the county ; 31,000 sent to London and 
9,000 gallons to Sheffield. Manchester is also a large buyer of 
Derbyshire milk and smaller quantities are sent to Birmingham, 
Nottingham and other centres. 

More recently the Longford cheese factory has been acquired 
by a Birmingham milk distributing firm and last year a Sheffield 
Industrial Co-operative Society diverted the considerable output 
of the Ecclesburne Valley from the London destination ; the 
milk from this area is now collected by motor lorries sent from 
Sheffield, a distance of about 30 miles. On the other hand a 
London firm has diverted a daily output of about 6,000 gallons 
from the Rowdey area and is erecting a cooling dep6t with a 
view to railing the milk {to London) in tanks. Tanks are 
already in me for the transport of milk by rail from Ashbourne 
to London and by road from Longford to Birmingham. 

Derbyshire milk has a long-established reputation for its 
keeping quality. This property is due, not — ^as erroneously 
stated in the 1881 Report — ^to the purity of the water supply, 
but to clean production methods based on the cheese-making 
traditions ; good cheese could only be made from clean milk. 
In recent years 75 per cent, of the numerous samples examined 
by the Public Health Department of the County and County 
Borough of Derby have been reported to be within the bacterial 
limits of Grade A Standard. In the County Clean Milk Com- 
petitions the successful ddries must almost invariably produce 
samples of super-Certified standard with a capacity to keep sweet 
for at least three days. These competitions, which have been 
conducted for several years, are run during the summer months 
when the difficulties are greatest and the differences due to 
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technique most marked, and all samples are taken at surprise 
visits. 

Many Derbyshire farmers have introduced steam sterilising 
equipment, covered pails and covered coolers, and practise udder 
washing. Wet hand milking is never permitted. The majority 
would be glad to become registered producers of Grade A milk ; 
very few, however, are able to find buyers who require milk of 
this description. Most of the city milk distributors practise pas- 
teurisation and they are not prepared to discriminate between 
dairies whose milk does not require treatment and those whose 
produce is unreliable. Only timee firms purchasing Derbyshire 
milk pay a bonus for excellence in this respect, 

Dbrbyshiiib Cattle, 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the cattle 
kept in Derbyshire were of the Longhorn type and both Gervase 
Markham (1683) and Mortimer (1716) refer to the breed kept in 
this and the adjoining counties and Lancashire as being the best. 
About the time of Mortimer’s book. Sir Thomas Gresley, of 
Drakelow House, near Burton-on-Trent, had a good herd ; he 
preceded Robert BakeweU in the work of cattle improvement. 
From him both Welby of lihton and Webster of Canley 
obtained their foundation stock, and the original stock of boHi 
BakeweU and Fowler, of RoUwright, were Canley cattle. 

The Dishley type of Longhorn never became widely distri- 
buted among the working farmers of the county, though it was 
claimed that it had a beneficial influence on the dairy cattle as 
a whole, giving them a somewhat earlier maturity, finer bone 
and better beef qualities. The New Longhorn, however, was 
not so productive of milk as the old. 

Short-horned cattle began to invade Derbyshire about the 
beginning of the mneteenth century* Hailing from the counties 
of Durham and York, these cattle had a great reputation as 
milkers and were much in demand by metropolitan dairymen^ 
According to tradition they were of Dutch origin. In JJerby- 
shire there was at first a prejudice agaiiist mem as lacking 
hardiness and producing poor milk, but they rapidly became 
established as the common dairy cattle of the county, Youatt^ 
writing in 1833, mentions that there were few da^ farmers^ 
especiaUy in the Derby district, who had any Longhmro in their 
dairies ; there were, however, herds of this bre^ in the county 
tiU a much later date. , . \ 

Some fifty years later, the breeding of l^sfcy Sfeort- 

horns had reached a degr^ Of D^byriWb^ 

Special menrion of this is inade in the the 

R,A.S.B. farm cwnperitioni 18S1, the 
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various farms visited there is evidence that the judges were very 
favourably impressed with the dairy herds. Mx. George Bryer, 
of Markeaton Park, had “ from 60 to 60 capital specimens of 
Derbyshire Shorthorns ’’ and his books revealed that they 
yielded about 40,000 gallons per annum besides the milk fed to 
calves. Mr. John Hellaby’s, of Twyford, strongest point was 
his cows. The judges reported, ** We know not where to look 
for 36 such grand dairy cows. . . . For size of frame, for 
quality and character, for meat and milk producing properties 
all combined and in such perfection, they would be hard to beat. 
The owner says they have no pedigree. . . . He and his father 
set before them an ideal dairy cow ; for years they have striven 
to reach that ideal, and we now see the result. . . 

In their introductory remarks the judges discuss the attitude 
of Derbyshire farmers at that time towards pedigree and show 
cattle. “ Now and then,” they reported, “ we came across a 
pedigree bull ; but we were constantly told that those dairy- 
farmers who relied upon the Herd Book for their bulls ‘ soon 
pedigreed their milk away.* The pure bulls used at Croxden 
had been selected with great care from . . . tribes noted for 
their heavy milking properties ; but it was only a few thorough- 
bred cows which proved themselves prolific milkers.” Another 
note on the Derbyshire herds appearing in the Journal for 1881 
says, ” There are , , . fine herds of capital, roomy, massive 
Shorthorns, with plenty of flesh and hair and above all yielding 
milk in such profusion that would make many a high breeder 
disgusted with his own stock. Few of these animals can boast 
of any pedigree save that of being descended from heavy milkers, 
and having for their sire a bull selected for a similar reason.** 

It is difficult to compare the cattle of to-day with those of 60 
years ago. The older generation of farmers contend that the 
level of quality is not now so high as formerly. This contention 
appeared in a note on Derbysl^ cattle in this Journal of 1906 
(p. 220) in which it was stated that ” the large framed, old stamp 
of dairy cow is not met with in the numbers it used to be ; beasts 
of from twelve to fourteen years old, apparently as good m ever, 
except for age, are not nearly so numerous, the animal to-day 
appearing quite as old at eight or ten years of age. ‘ Screws ’ are 
more plentiful, and tuberculosis is more prevalent. The living 
of the cow is quite altered, to increase the supply of milk the food 
given has to be of the most forcing kind, and consequently , . . 
the whole of the food supphed has to be of a minced character. 

. . , Formerly choppers and pulpers were unknown machines 
in cofmection with the cowshed. . . .** 

It is not unlikely that the modem herd is of younger average 
age and it certainly is 1^ home-bred than that of the eheasie- 
making days. In the earlier pwod the cows calv^ at the 
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natural time — spring — and had not to produce milk in winter 
with the aid of artificial foodstuffs ; they would, therefore, 
wear longer, breed more regularly and be less frequently affected 
with udder troubles. Winter milk production also necessitates 
frequent purchases of newly-calved cows to maintain uniform 
output, and this gives the herd a mixed character. The most 
severe critics of present-day cattle offered in the public auctions 
are the dairy farmers themselves when seeking good cows to 
add to their herds. Local farmers do not often sell their best 
— ^they are themselves buyers. Many of the cows offered for 
sale are not of local origin. 

The average yields of the herds in the Derby District Milk 
Bfccording Society are usually at or near the top of the list for the 
whole of England and Wales. The Derby Society’s figures for 
1931-32 and the six preceding years respectively were as 
foUows : 8,440, 8,109, 7,974, 7,986, 7,282, 7,619 and 7,635 lb. 
Few societies can show such a high average yield year after year. 
The 63 herds recorded in 1930-31 comprised the following 
breeds : 42 non-pedigree Shorthorns (generally the largest 
herds), 4 mixed pe^gree and non-pedigree Shorthorns, 2 pedigree 
Shorthorns, 9 British Friesian, 2 mixed British Friesians and 
non-pedigree Shorthorns, 2 Bed Poll, 1 Lincoln Red and 1 
Jersey. The average number of cows and heifers recorded per 
member was 33, of which about 9 were heifers. 

The herd averages for the Peak District Milk Recording 
Society for 1930-31 and the four preceding years are also credit- 
able, mz, : 7,668, 7,806, 7,492, 7,031, and 7,310 lb. respeetively. 
The herds here are, however, smaller ; the average number 
recorded in 61 her<fa being 24 cows and heifers. Here also 
several breeds are represented, including 4 herds of British 
Friesians on fairly high-lying farms, one of Ayrshires and one 
Welsh Blacks. 


The non-pedigree Shorthorn constitutes a greater proportion 
of the total dairy cattle of the county than the above parrionfate 
of the recorded herds would indicate. Red colour is p:elerre4illv 
the southeri;! half of the province and dark roena eare ^ 
popular in the northern half, where also a oonsideribblei 
of farmers are ^"^ding up’* though imt a|[ 
yields. Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn her4s ace now 


of farmers are ^"^ding up’* though imt a|[ 
yields. Pedigree Dairy Shorthorn her4s ace now 
Derbyshire, though several have been formed, 
again during the last twwty years. Owmm 
herds, on the other hand» are as a nde pe^^iee,)^ee^ 
recorders, wheth^ th^ are wcnrking 
farming for amusement. ^ ^ ^ 

won the gflepek 0up four.-yBira te 
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average annual yield is about 1,400 gallons per full year cow, is 
the result of continuous systematic breeding by working 
tenant farmers, whose interest in this breed began in 1909 with 
the purchase of two heifers at Mr. John Brown’s sale : one of 
these was Ohaddesden Darkie. 

Mr. Goodwin’s home-bred herd of Lincoln Reds at Darley 
Dale, with a consistent herd average of about 1,000 gallons, is 
another instance of successful pedigree breeding by a tenant 
farmer. 

Dairy cows in Derbyshire lie out at grass from the beginning 
of May, or a fortnight later in the uplands, till about the end of 
October. They may continue to go out in the day-time for a 
few weeks longer in a dry autumn ; but in ordinary seasons the 
grazing period is cut short by the state of gateways, etc., which 
begin to tread up and become muddy during a wet November. 
Generally the pastures nearest home are reserved for night 
fields, land farther away being grazed during the day. In 
winter the cows are turned out into the yard once or twice a 
day for water, exercise and contact with the bull while the sheds 
are cleaned and aired. Even where water bowls have been 
installed, the daily airing is commonly given. Indoor watering 
arrangements are very popular, favouring yields in the case of 
the flush milkers and preventing digestive troubles generally. 

Most Derbyshire farmers ration their cows naore or less 
systematically, the practice having extended steadily dmdng 
the past twenty years. The typical maintenance ration consists 
of 20-^0 lb. of cut roots given at one feed and 18-14 lb. of 
meadow hay fed long in two feeds. The concentrates, fed at the 
rate of about 3| lb. per gallon of milk yield, are typically 1 lb. of 
soya bean meal, 1 lb. palm kernel or compound, and IJ lb. of 
cereal meal or crushed grain. Where brewers’ grains are fed, a 
common allowance is about 20 lb. per cow per day, which 
displaces the allowance of concentrates for the first gallon of 
milk. Owing to the decrease in brewery activities and the 
development of grains-drying, supplies of wet brewers’ grains 
have diminished and smaller quantities are fed ; many use no 
grains ” at all. It is, however, still a common practice to 
ensile a supply for winter use ; purchased at comparatively low 
prices during the summer, the grains are trampled down firmly 
in brick or stone-lined rectangular pits in the ground apd covered 
over. During the summer period the more progressive farmers 
are using concentrates of the cereal-meal class, but restricting 
the allowance to cows yielding upwards of 2 or 3 gallons accord- 
ing to circumstances. Mineral supplements are extensively fed, 
several local merchants supplying a simple iodised mixtu 3 pe 
made according to the prescription of the County Agricultural 
Organiser; 
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Calf Rearinq. 

The typical Derbyshire farmer rears all his suitable heifer 
calves, i.e., good calves, dropped by cows of suitable type and 
productivity. The bull calves are generally marketed at a few 
days old, excepting those fed for veal in spring ; they are rarely 
reared as bullocks. 

The rearing calves are fed with whole milk only for about 
three weeks, at which age they begin to consume a Mttle trough 
food as well as hay. As capacity to eat dry food develops, the 
milk allowance is gradually reduced and (unless water is kept 
within reach) the volume made up with water, until the milk 
can be discontinued altogether at about 3 months^ age. A 
typical calf meal is made with equal parts linseed cake, palm 
kernel and crushed oats (or other cereal). Progressive farmers 
add either fish meal or minerals to the calf meal and give each 
calf a daily allowance of about a tablespoonful of good cod liver 
oil, which is particularly beneficial in winter with little whole 
milk. 

Spring and summer dropped calves are generally allowed out 
on pasture when old enough to graze. On many farms, how- 
ever, care has to be taken to avoid ** husk ” ; “ blackleg ” or 
irons,” another risk on some farms, is now prevented by 
vaccination. 

Yearlings and stirks commonly stay .out at gi*ass until the 
end of the year, when they are brought indoors and tied up — 
fold yards are not available on typical dairy farms. While 
indoors, the young cattle are fed chiefly on hay, with a few roots 
and wet grains if available ; but animals between the ages of 1 
and years do not ordinarily receive much concentrates. 
They go out to the rougher grass about April. Wintering out is 
practised to some extent, chiefly where there is insufficient 
housing room for the cattle. 

Heifers are generally brought into the milking herd at '2J-^^ 
years of age. Some farmers favour the earlier age for the ’ 
calving, aUowing a long interval before the second cpnceptioh. 
Others prefer the heifer to have a little extra age at the 
gestation. The object is the same in both politaes^to 
undermining the animaFs constitution. There is np doubt .ll^l 
the size, type and durability of the cow is greatly infliue^p^^ 
by her treatment during the first 3 or 4 years of her life, : ] 


Bbbf PEoi)XT0no2r; 
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One or two, who maantadn their herds by purchasing down- 
calvers or newly-calved cows, however, rear their calves and 
feed them for baby beef. In the arable district east of Chester- 
field, the ordinary arable farm fold-yard fattening of Irish stores 
is practised. Summer fattening of bullocks and heifers or 
young cows is found on certain farms in South Derbyshire which 
have an area of feeding pasture, chiefly river “ meadows.” 
Commonly the feeder gives starchy concentrates to his grazers, 
in order to finish his beast in early summer while prices are at 
their best. 

Sheep xer Deebyshiee. 

As mentioned in an earlier paragraph, Derbyshire was at one 
time an important wool-producing county. iVom 1800 to 1867 
the sheep population of the province declined from 362,000 to 
258,000, due to the expansion of dairying. The same tendency 
continued throughout the nineteenth century, excepting during 
a few years about 1890, the reason for which exception is obscure, 
unless it was a partial recovery from the serious losses in 
numbers due to liver rot in 1879-81. During the present 
century the changes in sheep population have been small and 
attributable to variations in values of sheep products. 

Permanent breeding flocks are found in the sheep-moor 
country on the Yorkshire and Cheshire borders. Blackfaces, 
Gritstones and Lonks are bred and recently the Swaledale has 
replaced the latter two breeds on some hill farms. 

Lincolns, locally known as Limestones, are still bred pure 
on some of the limestone uplands between Buxton and Wirks- 
worth, but the number of registered flocks has diminished to 
about three. The recent fail in wool values has strengthened 
tile growing preference for dark-faced Down and cross-bred 
sheep, which are superior for mutton. Oxford and Suffolk 
rams are now more numerous than Lincolns in the limestone dis- 
trict. The half-bred or “ Baumshfre ” ewe is popular for cross- 
ing with the Suffolk ram, but Kerry Hill and Glun ewes have 
b^n introduced with success. Kerries are favoured on the 
gritstone hills between Chesterfield and BakewelL 

The modem preference for smaller, leaner joints is not 
helpful to the sheCp and cow farmer of the limestone uplands. 
On farms situated at 900-1,200 feet elevation, some of the grass- 
land is best adapted for grazing by year-old sheep that have been 
wintered as lambs in lower country. Pat Lincoln mutton of this 
size, however, is not now in demand and the wool clip is likewise 
of reduced value. 

Sheep also occupy an important place in the arable district 
overlying the Magnesian Limestone fcHrmaricm in the Boboyer- 
Welb^ district. Here Lincolns have passed entirely but 
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favour ; the flying flock of Baumshire ewes, crossed with a 
Suffolk or Oxford ram, has taken the place of the regular home- 
bred stock of Lincoln ewes for the production of hogs to be 
folded on roots. 

In the lower parts of the county, which are devoted wholly 
to dairying, regular breeding flocks are not common. Most of 
the larger farmers, however, run a flying flock for the production 
of fat lamb, Kerry Hill or Baumshire draft ewes are purchased 
about the beginning of September and crossed with a Down ram 
— Suffolk, Oxford or Hampshire. The ewes also are generally 
sold fat after one crop of lambs. During the last few years 
many of the ewes have suffered from liver fluke, and heavy 
mortality about lambing time has occurred on some farms in 
spite of drenching with modern remedies. 

Pigs. 

In the old cheese-making days, Derbyshire had a larger 
number of pigs than are now kept, 47,000 in 1867 for instance, 
compared with 31,000 in 1914 and 37,000 in 1931, a year of 
increased pig population. The milk seller has little dairy by- 
product to use up by pig feeding ; and the linodted demand for 
fresh pork and “ home-cured bacon, has hitherto restricted 
the expansion of pig-keeping as a special branch of Derbyshire 
farming. 

The class and size of pig are determined by local butchers, a 
subject dealt with comprehensively in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Reports, Economic Series Nos. 12 and 17. The best prices 
are realised by porkers weighing about 130 lb. carcase weight 
and known as cutters.’* For bacon a pig of about 190 IK 
carcase is desired in the Derby district, but Ch^terfield and 
Burton ourers will accept heavier weighte. 

The Large White is the breed most commonly kept in 
Derbyshire and there are a few good pedigree herds in the 
county. The herd from which Denmark obtained her fefirt 
Large White bc^wcs,, however, — ^Barrens of Borrowaieh~i» no 
longer in existence. The Large Black sow is more pojmter tibaia' 
the Large White with many jfenners, who ocmaite that she la 
more prolific, a better mother and a heavier milker, beiad^ 
being an excellent gra^^. ^ t 

Farmers who purchase stcres for fattening pref^ the btee. 
spot cross, bred by croi^ing a Lar^ Black mm; yrith a 
White boar that breeds blue and white jmd nic^ Uack and white 
pigs. These crosses grow and 

fr^ from seedy cut. It was wttfc this that Ifr. 

T. TU. Ward, of Bepton, -wom^ 

' effieieimy of'j^odSetion' and^th»’-3ibl^^^ 
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bacon in the Dairy Show. These pigs — litter of 10 farrowed in 
a field hut — ^weighed 48 lb. each at 8 weeks old and 196J lb. 
each at 23 weeks old. To this age they had run out on grass 
and received a ration gradually increasing to 6 lb. per head per 
day at 20 weeks. 

There are a few pedigree herds of other breeds — Middle 
Whites and Wessex, for example, and the Middle White boar has 
its advocates for crossing purposes. Messrs. Nestl6, of Hatton, 
who fatten 200-300 pigs to 200 lb. carcase weight every year, 
have during the past four years used Middle in place of Large 
White boars on their pedigree Large White sows, the cross>bred 
attaining the desired weight in one month less than the pure 
Large White previously kept. 

Houses. 

Derbyshire figures prominently in the history of the Shire 
horse and the noted Clydesdale breeder, Lawrence Drew, in the 
period 1870-1880, purchased Derbyshire mares from the Scar- 
cKffe district expressly for mating with Prince of Wales, from 
which combination he bred a remarkable succession of first 
class animals, which won the highest honours. 

The earliest strain of “ Shire ” horses was of Derbyshire 
breeding. The Gallemore stud was in existence in the Ash- 
bourne district as early as 1745, and it is believed that Lord 
Chesterfield, of Bretby Hall, imported a number of Dutch mares 
about 1755, which played an important part in giving Derbyshire 
the lead among the breeders of black cart horses. 

Shire breeding attained its zenith and Derbyshire the peak of 
her fame in this branch of farming, however, during the last two 
decade of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
present century. The Ashbourne district became the Mecca of 
the Shire Horse world, and the Derbyshire studs at Chatsworth, 
Barrow-on-Trent, Hopton, Markeaton and Millers Dale were 
looked upon as centres of the best blood. Calwich, near Ash- 
bourne, however, is actually in Stafiordshire. 

While recognising the tenant farmers' dependence on the stud 
owner, due credit must be given to the skill and enterprise of the 
former and it is noteworthy that the famous sire Harold and the 
brood mare Lockington Beauty were both bred by tenant 
farmers. Contrary to common belief, neither was bred on lime- 
stone soil ; indeed it is a popular fallacy that Derbyshire horses 
owe something to this geological formation. 

Harold was bred by the late Mr, J. H. Potter, of Spondon, in 
1881 out of a big black mare with a white patch on her near side. 
He owed his life as a sire to the persistence of Mr, Potto's son 
who had failed in objecting to the castration of a previous <K>lt — 
a full brother — but who succeeded in preventing the same fate 
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for Harold. This horse was again nearly lost to the Shire world 
of this country when he was despatched, by one of his several 
successive owners, for export to America. Fortunately lame- 
ness on his arrival at Liverpool resulted in his being sent back 
home. 

As a two-year-old Harold was sold for 80 guineas. As a 
three-year-old, however, he was bought by Mr. Duncombe of 
Calwich for 500 guineas from Lord Hindlip, for whom he had 
won the Junior Champion Cup in London. As a mature horse he 
stood 18 hands high and had beautiful appearance and action. 
He himself won the Cup in London, but his fame was established 
by the winnings and values of his offspring. For ten successive 
years Harold headed the list of winning sires, and his sons, 
Rokeby Harold and Markeaton Royal Harold, were London 
Champions. Another son. Prince Harold, stood at Calwich for 
a time and was later sold for 2,500 guineas to Lord Llangattock ; 
and stiU another, Calwich Blend, was sold to King Edward for 
3,000 guineas. It is noteworthy that Mr. Duncombe did not 
impose heavy stud fees for Harold's services. At first the fee 
was only £3 3s, Od., and £10 10s. Od. was the maximum. Work- 
ing farmers in the Ashbourne district could, therefore, put their 
best mares to Harold and his sons— which they did with im- 
mediate financial benefit to themselves and improvement in 
their succeeding female stock. 

William the Cbnqueror was another Derbyshire horse whose 
name appears in the pedigree of many famous Shires. Four of 
his sons were themselves London Champions in their day and 
two of these, Prince William and Hitchin Conqueror, headed the 
Lookinge and Menestrel lines of blood respectively. At one 
time, William worked in a timber dray. 

Lookington Beauty, of Lockington and later of Batsf ord fame, 
one of the most successful brood mares of all time, was bred 
by a small farmer at Morley near Derby. At the time of her 
sale to Mr; Potter of Lockington, she was grazing by the road- 
side. She was the dam of PSnc© William by WiUiam the CJon- 
queror. 

Since the war, the values of cart horses have so declined 
that breeding has been continued on a much rediio^ scale. 
Heverthel^s there is still good blood in the district and 
shire farmers are interested in horse breeding. At the time of 
writing Arrangements are being made for the hiring of a:^:>od 
Shire stallion for the Derby district. , , , , 

POUL!ERX KsSiriKO. ■ - 

Derbyshire farmers have increased their sto^k \ of fowls 
from 4^,lfi8 in 1921 jto 985,61$ in J931,^- Op 
this increase of more than 1(K) per general 
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improvement in breeds, breeding, feeding, housing and disease 
prevention. Pure-bred White Wyandottes and Rhode Island 
Beds predominate and the importance of strain is receiving 
greater recognition ; good field and semi-intensive houses have 
been installed, and balanced mashes, mixed according to the 
recommendations of the County Agricultural Institute, are 
supplied by local corn merchants. The most progressive 
farmers subject their breeding stock to the blood test for 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea infection, hatch their chickens early 
enough for autumn laying, and rear indoors for the first few 
weeks with the assistance of cod liver oil as a preventative of 
rickets. 

During the past two years, the prices of poultry products 
have rapidly declined, eggs having fallen below pre-war levels, 
and there has been a growing difSculty in marketing surplus 
cockerels. At the present moment, therefore, this branch of 
farming is in an unstable position, its future depending on the 
solution of the marketing problem. 

GBKBRAL AOEIOTJIiTXJBB OF DeBBYSHIRE. 

The total land area of the county is 643,333 acres, roughly 
1,000 square miles. Of this, 450,733 acres are cultivated and 
80,310 acres are returned as rough grazings (principally 
uplands) leaving 92,290 acres of mountain area and of land 
occupied by towns, roads, etc. The cultivated area is utilised 
as follows : permanent pasture 55 per cent., permanent mow 
meadow 27-7 per cent., arable land 17*3 per cent. 

AgricuUwr^ Petums. The following table summarises the 
cropping and stocking of the county — per 100 acres — at 
various periods 



1874 

1914 

1919 

1927 

1981 

Perzoanent grass 



72 

84 

77 

82 

83 

Arable land 



28 

16 

23 

18 

17 

Total . 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Com crops 



16 


13t 

9 

a 

"Seeds** . 



6i 

3| 

4 

4 


Roots and green crops 



4i 

3i 

4i 


3i 

Bare fallow 



2 * 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Farm horses — ^workers 




3 

3i 

3 

3 

others . 



li 

3 

H 

li 

li 

cows and heifers 



m 

16i 

16} 

17 

19 

Total cattle 



29 

30 

33 

34 

33i 

„ sheep 



65 

28 

27 

29 

32 

„ pigs . 



$ 

1 

ei 

6 

7 ^ 

n 
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The salient features of the table are the decline of arable 
cultivation and sheep and increase of dairy cows in the period 
1874-1914. The figures for 1919 represent the changes invoked 
by war-time conditions. The last two columns indicate the 
reversion to pre-war cropping with, however, an increased 
number of dairy cows and sheep. Horse-breeding, as the table 
indicates, has fallen back to the 1874 level. 

Size of Farms. The numbers of holdings of the various 
sizes in 1914 and 1931 are shown in the following summary, 
with, as regards the former year, particulars of the proportion 
of the total acreage occupied in each group : — 


Size of Holding. 

Acres. 

1014. 

1981. 

Number. 

Acreage 
% of total. 

Number. 

Over 300 

82 

6-8 

70 

160-300 

628 

26-2 

663 

100-160 

718 

18-2 

716 

60-100 

1,664 

23*3 

1,606 

20-60 

2,311 

16*8 


5-20 

3,476 

8*2 

2,668 

1-5 ... 

2,381 1 

1*6 

1,664 

Total . 

11,160 

100*1 

9,426 


In spite of Small Holdings legislation, the tendency revealed 
by the above statistics is for holdings of less than ^ acres to 
decline in numbers. Farms of over 150 acres have likewise 
become fewer, while those of 100-150 acres have remained 
stationary and the 60-100 acres size have increased. The 
family holding of about 100 acres is most in demand and, even 
in these times, a farm of this size is readily let at about £2 
acre in the lower country and f 1-£1 10^. Qd. per acre in ihe ] 
districts. 

Ownership. Derbyshire is a county of numerous 
estates ; there are few properties exoee<fing 10,000 acres mhder 
one ownership. On the other hand the acreage owned 
ing occupiers is relatively small, ufe., 68,826 acres in i 
figure for 1913 was 35,937. The area sold in 
alter the war, therefore, was not nearly so great as, im 
in leicester. On the eastern ^de of the Urn 

colliery companies own a considerable portion oi thO' 
a pd[icy doubtkss oonnecMl mik tbe prol)lein^df 

Tenancy A^emmnts. The annual 
Excepting a few holdings in the Forwsa?fee # 

autumn entry, the genesral date oi 

March 26th. . It. to hot usuid fer: ^ 

possession 1 
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in respect of stubbles not ploughed by February 1st, Verbal 
agreements are not uncommon. 

Compensation for fertilisers and feeding stuffs consumed 
during the last two years of the tenancy is generally based on 
Voelcfcer's and Hall’s tables. Liming is paid for on a varying 
basis, commonly 7 years on pasture and 5 years on arable 
land. In many cases the yard manure belongs to the tenant 
and frequently market price is paid for unconsumed fodder 
grown during the last summer. Nothing is now paid in respect 
of hedge-laying performed in the outgoing year. 

The total sum claimed by the outgoer normally amounts to 
about 1 year’s rent. T3rpically the ingoing valuation on a 
100-acre farm in the Derby district would at present be round 
about £200. Almost invariably the amount is determined by 
two professional valuers, one appointed by the outgoer and 
the other engaged by the incomer or the landlord. 

Distbiots. 

1, The Red Marl, which underlies and has given rise to 
the soils in most of the low country south of a line from 
Ashbourne to Ilkeston, produces a characteristic red soil of 
heavy texture. Where properly drained and manured it is 
capable of growing enormous crops of wheat, mangold and cab- 
bage. About a jBfth of the land here is under arable cultivation, 
the remainder being permanent grass, which is also very pro- 
ductive under good treatment. Large trees, vigorous hedge- 
rows, narrow winding lanes and red brick homesteads are 
characteristic features of the countryside. In this district, the 
farms are rather larger than in most other parts of the county, 
typically 160 acres, and rents are in the vicinity of £2 per acre. 
Nearly every farm is devoted to milk production, only wheat 
being sold off the arable land. 

jSerby town absorbs the milk produced from an area of 
about 20,000 acres or about one-sixth of the area in question. 
The bulk of the output from the other 100,000 acres, much of 
which is remote from town or railway, is collected by lorries 
operating from the condenseries at Ashbourne and Hatton, 
and the milk depots at Egginton, Brailsford, Willington and 
Uttoxeter. 

The red marl district was, in the days when heavy horse 
breeding was profitable, an important centre for good blood. 
Harold, Lockington Beauty and Snelston Lady were all bred 
here, not on the limestone as commonly thought, 

2. The Goal Measures of East Derbyshire give rise to 
brownish yellow sticky clay soils of somewhat sour character, 
but very responsive to basic slag and lime. Strips of free- 
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working loam occur in places and occupy a relatively large 
area north of Chesterfield, where fine crops of swedes and oats 
are grown, and a considerable portion of the land is devoted 
to arable cultivation. Being a thickly-populated district, 
there is a good local demand for milk, which is met by the 
smaller farmers, the larger dairies sending to Sheffield. The 
farms are somewhat small, from 50 to 100 acres, and rents vary 
from 25s, to Z5s, per acre. The homesteads are built of sand- 
stone. Colliery workings, causing the land to sink, add to the 
difficulties of farming the heavy soils in these parts. 

3. The Limestone country of West Derbyshire is very 
characteristic ; small fields bounded by white stone walls, 
narrow white-surfaced roads, the absence of trees and hedge- 
rows and the general remoteness all tend to give the district 
a character of its own. Rugged scenery is found in places 
weD known to tourists ; but, apart from such rocky clefts, the 
contour is not exceptionally undulating ; the limestone area 
is really an elevated plateau mostly between 800 and 1,200 feet 
above sea level. 

Although cattle rearing and sheep breeding occupy a more 
important place on the poorer farms and more remote holdings, 
milk is the main product ; the collecting lorries have penetrated 
well into the heart of the district and good herds may be found 
at all elevations. Much of the milk produced in this district 
goes to Manchester, but recently a considerable proportion has 
been collected by the motor lorries delivering to Ashbourne and 
Sheffield, and a London firm has recently established a colleotmg 
and cooling depot at Rowsley. 

The farms vary considerably in size, some being upwards of 
300 acres and rented at about 165. per acre ; others are small 
holdings ; probably the average rent is about 205, per acre for 
land without much daleside. The special difficulties of thb 
country are excessive rain and shortage of water ; the rainfafl 
is nearly 60 inches in the Buxton district, much of which falfe 
during the hay-making season ; but, owing to the porous nature 
of the sub^strata, there are few brooks or rivers and w^Bs 
cannot be utilised. Catch- water from roofs and * ' dew ** ponds 
are the ordinary sources of water supply. This was the 
of Bury ’s Victor Chief. ; n 

4. The Magnesian Limestone district on the O|qposite:rf^ 
of the county — east of Chesterfield— is of quitela 
character. It is here that the finest arable lend ih I>erbysito 
is found, being typical sheep and barley land, Md odt in 
faarms, with r^ulady shaped fields# 

characteristic red pantile roofe and piovidieiii witib 'Covered 
yards. Some of the finest Shim h<n»s ipay found, in this 
looality* ^ rS, . - 
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5. The MiUstone Grit forms a ridge of high-lying country 
along the centre of the county from Belper northwards to 
QIossop. In most places it serves only as a sheep and grouse 
moor. Its soils form poor pastures, showing brown against 
the fresh green that is characteristic of the limestone ; never- 
theless, under arable cultivation gritstone soils will produce 
excellent crops of swedes, potatoes and oats, where the eleva- 
tion and raiMall do not render harvesting too difficult. Grit- 
stone lends itself better to cattle rearing and sheep farming 
than to dairying. The Melbourne market gardens are on 
gritstone soils, but here both elevation and aspect are favour- 
able, and the necessary manure is liberally applied. 

The principal Cattue Markets in the county are : — 

Derby — ^Tuesdays, fat stock ; Fridays, stores. 

Bakewell — ^Mondays weekly ; 

Chesterfield — Saturdays, weekly ; and 

Ashbourne — ^Thursdays, fortnightly. 

Smaller markets are held at Alfreton, Belper, Buxton, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Hope and Wirksworth. A number of fairs, 
more especially for the sale of sheep and store cattle, are also 
held in the autumn at various centres. Derby is one of the 
larg^t markets in the country for dairy cows and calves. 

Of AgeecultubaIi Show Sooibtibs there are three large 
and several smaller bodies. The Derbyshire Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, which holds an annual exhibition in 
Derby on a day in July or August, has a membership of about 
600. The Bakewell Farmers’ Club’s Annual show early in 
August has in recent years been very successful, attracting an 
a^^ndaaoe of over 20,000. The Gh^terfield and East Derby- 
shire Agricultural Society, like the County Society, has recently 
had a succession of wet da 3 rs, which have affected the gates ” 
and the financial results. Farm Competitions are organised by 
the Derbyshire and the Chesterfield Societies. There are two 
Milk EscfOBDiKO Sooieties in the county, the Peak and the 
Derby District, 

The Derbyshire Branch of the Natiokal Fabmbbs’ Ukion 
has its headquarters in Chesterfield, where a branch organisa- 
tion existed for several years before the movement extended 
to South Derbyshire, To-day the Derby district branch, with 
upwards of 8CK) subscribing members, is the strongest of the 
local organisations, Chesterfield having 300, Alfreton 160, 
Belper 125, Bakewell 100, while Ashbourne, Ashby, Burton, 
Buxton, Dronfield, Eckin^n Heanor and Ilkeston branches 
have each nearly 100. 

AoBrotJLTtrEAL Disoussiok SoaonES are in existence at 
Ashbourne, Alfreton, Bakewell, Derby, Chesterfield, Glossop, 
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Heath and Tideswell. These societies, which have grown np 
out of the County Agricultural Classes, hold monthly meetings 
at which are read and discussed papers dealing with definite 
technical farming problems rather than with political or 
similarly contentious matters. There is no doubt that such 
societies have a high educational value, not only in bringing 
the results of research and reflection before the members, but 
also in the interchange of experiences and views which the 
discussions promote. 

The centre for Agbicultttbal Educational Work in 
Derbyshire is the County Agricultural Institute, in St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. The bulling itself, which was erected in 1927 
with the aid of a grant from the Ministry of Agriculture, is 
accessible either from St. Mary’s Gate or from the old Bank 
Yard, Irongate. It is equipped with lecture rooms, laboratories 
for milk testing, analysis, veterinary and other bacteriological 
work, and the requisite administrative offices. 

The staff of the Institute are at the service of every farmer 
in Derbyshire who wishes to consult them on any farming 
problem ; and farms, gardens and poultry establishments are 
visited on invitation for the purpose of advising on the spot. 

The staff comprises not only agricultural experts, but also 
experts in Veterinary Science, Horticulture, Poultry Keeping 
and Dairy Work, Three of the agriculturists are stationed 
outside the County Town at Ashbourne, Buxton and Chester- 
field respectively. 

Day Classes for young farmers are conducted at three local 
centres in the winter and corresponding courses for farmers’ 
daughters are run in the summer. Other activities include 
evening lectures, field demonstrations, classes in hedge-cutting 
and ploughing, and the issue of a monthly magazine, ** The 
Derbyshire Farmer.” 

The County Poultry Station at Little Baton accommodate 
250 birds, and here an officially recognised laying trial is 
conducted. 

The Coun^ Council also has an interest in the, Jffi<ilsmd 
Agricultural College at Sutton Bonington, where reifiden^ 
courses of insiaruotion are provided for suitaUy educate^ 
pmrsons who are able to devote one or more years to 
studies. 

Oomi^ AgmsJttiral 
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REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 

The Society, through its Eesearch Committee, has continued 
to assist agricultural research by means of several financial 
grants, and the Committee is satisfied that the expenditure is 
proving productive of valuable results. In the follovdng 
Eeport they have summarised the more important develop- 
ments of the past year. 

I.— WORK COMPLETED. 

Two investigations have been completed and the full Reports 
of the investigators are appended. The first of these, on “The 
Loss of lime from light Soils,’* by Dr. E. M. Crowther, sum- 
marises the experimental results obtained at Woburn on this 
subject. It is anticipated that further papers of importance to 
the farmer will result from the examination of the Woburn data, 
which is being carried out by the staff of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. The second by Mr, E. Rayns deals 
with the resTilts of bullock feeding experiments, carried out 
over four successive years at the Norfolk Agricultural Station, 
comparing the feeding value of sugar beet tops with that of 
roots, 

n.— WORK IN PROGRESS. 
rothamstjed experimental station. 

Work on the Inoottlation op Legumes, 1932. 

The search for a more vigorous strain of the lucerne organism 
is still continuing, so far without success, though some inferior 
strains have been found- It is, however, important to continue 
the search because it is highly probable that the best strain 
has not as yet been discovert. 

It is found that the different strains of the nodule organism 
are not fixed : a strain which has remained unchanged for a long 
while may suddenly break up into a number of new forms, 
some of which reproduce the parent form while others do 
not. The mode of entry of the organism into the root is being 
studied. After lucerne has come up there is a period of slow 
growth during which the young plant runs the risk of being 
smothered with weeds. So far no way of avoiding this danger 
is known. Dressings of nitrogenous fertiliser, which could be 
used for a non-leguminous crop, do not answer with lucerne 
because they interfere with the inoculation. When more is 
known about the relation of the organism to the plant it may be 
possible to help the plant over this critical stage without damage 
to the organism. 
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The process of iiifection is found to be very complex. As 
soon as the young plant puts forth its true leaves it exudes from 
its roots some substance which stimulates the multiplication of 
the bacteria. The bacteria in turn excrete something which 
causes the root hairs to bend, so straining the cell-wall at the 
bend. At this weak point the bacteria enter and work their 
way up to the place where they make the nodule. When a 
nitrogenous manure is given to the lucerne to stimulate its 
growth, the nitrate soon formed, while not preventing the forma- 
tion of the bacterial secretion, stops it from bending the root 
hairs ; hence the bacteria cannot enter and the inoculation fails. 
We are left, therefore, with the difficult problem of finding 
some other way of shortening this ‘‘ dead slow ” period of 
growth. 

Considerable progress is being made with clover inoculation. 
Strains of organisms are being collected from Aimerica, Holland, 
Germany and Sweden and compared with ours to see whether 
any of these is more efficient than ours. In conjunction with 
Prof. Stapledon experiments are being started on some of the 
Welsh hill pastures which, if successful, wiU open the way to the 
use of inoculation there. 

ExAMrypATioy or ran Wobiten' Data. 

This work has progressed so far that it will probably be 
completed by March, 1933. The account of the fifty years of 
experiments is now being written up : it will form a fair-sized 
book which will, it is hoped, be ready during the summer. 

Five main lines of work have been followed up : — 

(1) Maintenance of Fertility on Sandy Soils in Arable GuUiva^ 
tion . — Of all the schemes of manuring tested the only one that 
has maintained the fertility of the soil has been the Edition of 
farmyard manure supplying on the average 130 lb. nitrogen 
annually per acre (about 8 tons of manure). This ha# mot 
increas^ either the carbon or nitrogen in the soil, and thw fc 
no evidence that it has increased the fertility, but, on the oth^ 
hand, there has been no deterioration in the yields of eitih^ 
wheat or barley. The decomposition of the farmyaird 
is very rapid : this loss of 130 lb. nitrogen per acre per wnum 
is very high. 

No scheme of artificial manuring kept up tte, ferity : 
the losses both of nitrogen and carbon from the soil were con- 
siderable. The crop results show a soil deterioratkm on all 
plots, which, however, is least when compte^ 
ing nitrate of soda are given. Certain found 

according to the types of artificials and iMC^wS^i^ the ceeop is 
wheat or barley. . - > 
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These results are in marked contrast with those obtained 
on the heavy land at Rothamsted. Here farmyard manure, 
applied annually, has enriched the soil in both carbon and**" 
nitrogen, and some of the mixtures of artificial manures have 
maintained the nitrogen content of the soil, though none have 
increased it, 

(2) Green Manuring, — ^The failure of both mustard and 
vetches to increase fertility has been traced to the rapid decom- 
position of the plant material soon after it is ploughed under. 
The process is exactly parallel to that occurring where farmyard 
manure is ploughed under, and the losses are in both cases high. 

(3) Residue^ Values of Manure, — No evidence can be found 
of any important residual values of farmyard manure or green 
manure, and it seems clear that for light soils the ordinary rules 
for valuation may inflict considerable injustice upon incoming 
tenants. This subject urgently needs more investigation. 

(4) How Long Does lAme Last in a Sandy Soil f — ^The results 
show that the length of time during which lime lasts in the 
soil depends very much on the way of adding it. A given 
amount of lime applied in small doses at intervals of a few years 
suffers less loss than the same quantity of lime applied in one 
large dressing. Details of the rate and mechanism of the loss 
are being worked out. This subject is discussed at length 
below (see p. 199). 

(5) Influence of Weather Conditions on Yield and Composition 
of Crop. — ^Although the variation in yield from year to year is 
considerable,* the actual rainfall does not play anything like so 
large a part in the variations of yield of either wheat or barley 
from year to year as might have been expected. Also the rain- 
fall elfect on %e farmyard manure plots seems to be very similar 
to its effect on the artificially manined plots so long as they are 
iiw>t too acid- Some other climatic factors are apparently more 
important than rainfall, but as yet it is not clear what they are. 

On the other hand, the amount and distribution of the rain- 
fall profoundly affects the nitrogen content of the barley grain. 
The relationship has been worked put, and it is now possible to 
forecast at the end of June the percentage of nitrogen in the 
grain that will be reaped some weeks later, and the forecast and 
the actual results agree very closely. Attempts are now being 
made to improve the prediction by taking into account tlm 
changes in temperature «dso. 

Mastitis m Cows. 

Research work on Mastitis has been continued at the 
Research Institute, Royal Veterinary (College, London, durbig 
the year 1931—32, and the following progrei^ report Ws been 
presented by Dr. F. G. Minett : — 
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The Differed Forms of Mastitis and their Bacteriology , — ^In 
last year’s Report to the Research Committee of the Society 
(Ref. 1) reference was made to the importance of obtaining pre- 
cise information regarding the different kinds of bacteria which 
are responsible for disease of the cow’s udder. This study 
is not merely of academic interest because, unless there is 
some means of identifying such bacteria and of distinguishing 
those which are capable of producing disease from those which 
are not, it is impossible to give serious attention tp such 
practical problems as the manner in which udder disease spreads, 
the severity of the infection and measures of control by vaccina- 
tion or in any other way. This being so, much intensive 
work has been carried out dxiring the past year on the bacterio- 
logy of mastitis, and in order to derive full advantage from this 
study the results have been considered in relation to the 
symptoms and course of the disease in affected animals. It is 
now for the first time clear that mastitis streptococci (which 
are the bacteria principally concerned) can be divided, in respect 
of their manner of growth in artificial culture media and of the 
chemical changes they set up in such media, into three distinct 
groups ; these, for the purpose of description, have been called 
Groups I, II and III. To th^e must be added yet another 
group of streptococci which, although they occur less frequently, 
are of great importance because they have been proved to be 
indistinguishable from certain streptococci from human beings. 
An account of these findings was embodied in the last Report of 
the Committee. 

It is unfortunate in a sense that the naatter does not end 


there. For a number of years bacteriologists have been in the 
habit of employing so-called serological methods for the purp<^ 
of displaying slight, but important, differences within bacterial 
species. T^ has led to a large increase in useful knowledge, 
but taking as a relevant example the streptococci of animate, 
little has been done. During the past year serological methods 
have been applied to mastitis streptococci in a terge ^ 
experiments, and particularly to those belonging to Group ^ 
In consequence, it has been found that this group qan be 
divided into not less than three main sub-groups or 
types. The practical importance of these findings Is now 
investigated. - , 

Workers in the past have devoted attentfen 
sively to the streptococci designated by to 
is these which are responsible fc^ a form of 
widely i^valent among; milking oowsv . - 

chronic in itS'^ course, tb^e 
it te dbtiefly '^^pread' through' > 
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mastitis is not invariably chronic in its course, but may some- 
times be quite acute. It can be said that in spite of an extensive 
literature on the subject of mastitis there is nothing to show that 
the real significance of such differences has been properly 
appreciated. It is known that acute relapses sometimes appear 
during the course of an essentially chronic infection caused by 
Group I streptococci, but our researches have shown that acute 
attacks are not infrequently dependent upon the presence of an 
entirely different variety of streptococcus, namely that which 
we have called Group 11. Group II infections, although less 
common than those due to Group I, may at times assume 
great importance in practice, because the changes in the gland 
may be so acute that the affected quarter is rapidly destroyed. 
At other times the attack, although acute in nature, is com- 
paratively mild and rapidly yields to thorough and repeated 
milking, so that subsequent bacteriological examination of the 
milk may no longer reveal streptococci. Group 11 infections 
appear to be derived from some other situation within the 
animal body, possibly from the uterus, and, so far as our obser- 
vations have gone, this form shows no tendency to spread by 
contagion. 

In our experience disorders due to streptococci of Group III 
are mild and transient and cannot as a rule be detected without 
making an examination of the milk in the laboratory. 

A full account of our original researches on the classifica- 
tion of mastitis streptococci and their relationship to the 
different forms of the disease has been published in the Journal 
of Compartxtive Pathology and Therapeutics (Eefs. 2, 3, 4). 

Diagnosis. — ^A good deal of time has been devoted to the 
problem of diagnosing those cases of mastitis which are not 
readily detected by an ordinary clinical examination of the 
animah Unfortunately, laboratory methods which are avail- 
able for diagnosing such cases may prove to be somewhat 
laborious for large-scale routine work. Efforts are, therefore, 
being directed, firstly, to ascertain the extent to which it is 
necessary to resort to the laboratory for guidance and, secondly, 
towards simplijfying the laboratory procedure required. With 
regard to the second point, an artificial culture medium has been 
developed which promises to be of immense value in two ways. 
Mfot only does this medium inhibit the multiplication of certain 
harmless bacteria which are present in udder milk, sometimes in 
large numbers, but also it enables certain other harmless 
bacteria and Group EH streptococci to be differentiated from 
Groups I and 11. Further, up to a point, the medium permits a 
distinction to be made between Groups I and II. 

Prevalence and Economic Importance. — ^In previous Reports 
to the Research Committee it has been pointed out that the 
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main underlying cause of the serious economic loss due to 
mastitis is the high prevalence of the disease. One of the 
chief factors involved is an actual diminution of the total milk 
yield. In order to procure information of statistical value on 
this point, the recorded yields of cows in several suitable herds 
are now being examined. Further comment on this matter is 
reserved until sufficient data have been analysed. 

Control , — Control measures inaugurated in 1929, involving 
the detection of cases which are not readily manifest, combined 
with the milking of aU infected cows last, are being continued 
in six herds. Milk samples from the presumably healthy 
sections of these herds are submitted to laboratory examination 
at regular intervals of three months. Up to a point, the results 
are encouraging and show beyond question that the incidence of 
chronic streptococcus mastitis, i,e,, Group I infections, can be 
greatly reduced by these measures. In one small self-contained 
herd Group I streptococci have not been encountered since 
March 1931, and this goes to substantiate the working h3^othesis 
that chronic streptococcus mastitis is spread by contagion from 
cow to cow. In general, it has been found, as would be expected, 
that it is more difficult to prevent spread in herds where the 
original incidence of infection was high and where most of 
the initially infected cows are allowed to remain on the 
premises. 

Rbfbbbnobs. 
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4. Ibid, Vol. 45, p. 185. “ Studies on Bovine Mastitis. VIl. The S^- 

logioal Characters of Mastitis Streptococci.” By A. W. Stablelorfc 

Disposal of Stoab Bbbt By-Pboduots. ^ ^ 

i . 

It seems probable that the survival of the heefe 
in Britain will depend largely upon the success of the' farnm-s 
efforts to fit the beet crop into his general sdfieme 
This problem is bound up with others, such as the winter feeding 
of stock upon a reduced area of roots, the mainf^canc^ of the 
fertility of the land and the economic d^iossd item <4 

the by-|»roducts from the crop. - ^ ^ 

^ The investigation of ihese problems has^beeh eteSnued at 
the Norfolk AMcultural Staiaon durju® tte under 

the foBoTOog ieadSnges— : \ 
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1. Tte feeding value of beet tops in comparison -with 

roots : — 

{a) when fed to bullocks ; 

(6) when fed to sheep. 

2. The manurial value of beet tops : — 

(€&) when fed to sheep ; 

(i) when ploughed in. 

3. The feeding value of wet pulp in comparison with 

roots when fed to bullocks. 

Interim results of the experiments are given below, but 
it should be remembered that with the exception of the bullock 
feeding trial dealing with beet tops and roots, they are from 
two years’ trials 0]5[y, and hence they must not be taken as 
being universally applicable without at least another year’s 
con&mation. 

1. (a) The Feeding Value of Beet Tops for BvMochs . — full 
report of this aspect of the work will be found on page 214. 

(6) The Feeding Value of Beet Tops for Sheep . — ^Two 
years’ trials with fattening hoggets have been carried out, 
comparing beet tops with swedes. These two foods were fed 
in quantities calc^ated to give equal feeding values, with 
a common basal ration of hay and concentrates. The period of 
feeding in each year was approximately eight weeks — from the 
end of November to January. live weight gains were recorded 
and so far the swedes show a marked superiority over the beet 
tops. In the two years’ trials the beet tops gave an average 
live weight gain per head of 2 lb. per week, as against just 
over 3 lb. per he^ per week given by the swedes. Thus it 
would appear that the feeding value of the tops for fattening 
hp^et® is only about two-thnrds that of swedes. Moreover, 
there are indications that this difference is greater after the 
turn of the year, when the beet tops rapidly deteriorate in 
feeding value. 

2. The Manurial Value of Beet Tops (a) When sheeped 
and {6) When ploughed in . — ^In addition to the sheep feedbag 
trial, a ftarther experiment is being carried out to determine 
the manurial values of beet tops and of swedes when folded with 
sheep. At the same time the manurial value of the tops when 
ploughed in is also being determined. 

The manurial value is being measured by the yield of the 
barley and succeeding crops throughout a rotation. In order 
to ensure that an actual response to the manuring is being 
obtained control plots are induded from which the tops have 
been carted off and which have received no further treatmenli. 
The results of the first trial, which was put down in the winter of 
1930-31, are available only for the iWley and file following hay 
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crop. With both crops there was a definite response to the 
manuring, whether in the form of sheep folding or from plough- 
ing in tops. It would also seem that the manurial value of folded 
beet tops is higher than that of folded swedes, for the former 
have resulted in higher yields both of barley and of hay than 
the latter. 

A simjQar experiment was put down in the winter of 1931-32 
and so far only the results of the following barley crop are avail- 
able. The figures, however, confirm those obtained the previous 
year, and there was again a heavier yield where tops were folded 
than where swedes were folded. 

A further experiment on the same lines is being put down 
this present winter, the object of this repetition being to mini- 
mise any variations in manurial values that may be due to 
seasonal effects. It may be added that in each year two experi- 
ments were laid down, one in which the sheep folding and 
ploughing were done in November, and the other in which the 
sheep folding and ploughing were done in January, This was 
done because it seemed possible that the manurial values might 
vary according to the time of sheeping. So far, however, there 
is no evidence to show that the relative manurial values differ 
according to the season at which the folding is done. 

3. The Feeding ViAue of Wdt Pvlp for BuEboha . — ^The 
general practice of British B^t Sugar Factories is to dsj the 
beet slices after sugar extraction and to sell the residue as dried 
pulp. There is, however, a growing tendency to reduce the 
amount of drying and to offer at a low price a larger quantity of 
the wet pulp which is being used at conveniently situated farms 
in Norfolk and Suffolk for stock feeding. 

The low price of this wet pulp makes it attractive to stock 
feeders, but there is little information available as to its feeding 
value in comparison with roots, or as to the possibility of ensiling 
it, with the view to feeding when fresh supplies are not availabte. 

^ In order to investigate these points, a bullock feeding trM Is 
bdng carried out during the present winter, with a vie# to 
comparing both the fresh wet pulp and the ensiled pulp y<®h 
roots ^ foods for fattening bunocks in yards. Not 
essential that the wet pulp should keep the animate - ^ 

satisfactorily, but the pulp and more especially tfe 
must result in a carcase of good quality be^. . > 

This trial is an addition this year to the 
pro^amme of inv^tigations into the value of sufsr fee^ 
products, which the I&searoh Committee hajS 
in conjunction with the Norfcxlfc Agriculteat i 
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Expebimdskts m H ampshtbe. 

The prograonme of experimental work described in the 
last Volume of the Journal (pp. 264-267) is being carried out. 
A certain number of crop failures have occurred and other diffi- 
culties have been encountered, but there will probably be 
sufficient data, when all has been collected and analysed, to 
furnish guidance on a number of important questions. Mean- 
while the following interim reports and tentative conclusions 
have been submitted by the County Organiser. 

1. ExperimeMs to investigate the effect of Sheep Folding and 
of other methods of maintaining fertility on light land, with 
particular reference to a corn growing system. 

The experiment was commenced at three centres in 1931 
and at four in 1932. In general quite satisfactory yields 
were obtained by the use of artificials alone, on plots whence the 
root crop had been carted off. On the other hand the ploughing 
in of straw, either in conjunction with the feeding off of the root 
crop or in conjunction with artificials, has shown no consis- 
tent increase in yields. In certain cases indeed the application 
of straw appears to have depressed the yield. 

2. Experiments on Lucerne.* 

Plots of lucerne, with different manurial dressings and 
different nurse crops, were sown at four centres in 1931 and four 
in 1932. In general the plots that received dressings of com- 
plete artificials, or of phosphates and potash, have proved 
markedly superior to those receiving only phosphates, or only 
potash, or no manure. Exceptions have been noted in cases 
where the cereal nurse crop was very heavy, and lodged, as a 
consequence of the complete artificial dressing. Bape as a 
nurse crop has on the whole produced a stronger plant than a 
cereal nurse, but in certain cases the benefit has been balanced 
by the greater development of weeds on the rape plots. The 
cutting of the cereal nurse crop early in the season (green) has 
not proved universally advantageous to the lucerne plant. 
The combination of cocksfoot or Italian ryegrass with lucerne 
has undoubtedly had a beneficial effect in suppressing weeds, 
but in certain cases the grasses have competed too successfully 
with the lucerne itself . 

3. Orem Manuring Experiment with Trefoil. 

This experiment was laid down at one centre in 1931 and at 
seven centres in 1932 ; but only in two instances was a really 
successful plant of trefoil obtained. No results will be available 
until after next harvest. 
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m.— '‘THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH IN 1931.” 

The ammal review of the research work of the year in the 
principal branches of agrionltnral science and economics, 
prepared under the direction of the Committee, was issued in 
December, The Committee decided on the change of title 
with the idea of making clearer the purpose that the publication 
is intended to serve. The distribution to members making 
application and by sales amounted to upwards of 4,000 copies. 

An article by Mr. J. C. F. Fryer on “ Pests and Parasites ” 
replaced the one on “ Crops and Plant Breeding ” this year. 
Professor A. W. Ashby contributed that on Farm Econom- 
ics. Otherwise the subjects dealt with and the panel of con- 
tributors was the same as for the previous year, Mr. C. S. 
Orwin continues to edit the volume. 

IV.— MEDAL AND PRIZE FOR ORIGINAL RESEARCH. 

Essays were submitted for the Medal and Prize offered 
annually by the Society for original research. Sir John Russell 
and Mr. William Burkitt kinfiy acted as adjudicators, while 
Prof. F. A. E. Crew of Edinburgh and Dr. E. M. Crowther of 
Rothamsted assisted respectively in two cases. On their 
advice the Committee resolved not to recommend the award of 
the medal. 


THE LOSS OF LIME FROM LIGHT SOILS. 

(AN EXAMINATION OF THE WOBURN BARLEY AND 
WHEAT SOILS.) 

The history of the continuous barley and wheat plots at the 
Woburn Experimental Station from their inception in 1876 downu 
to the present day affords a striking parallel to the genearal 
experience of farmers on light land. In the last few de^^es of 
last century liming receired little attention either at experim®t 
stations or on ordinary farms, and many farmers are now bsihg 
handicapped by the resulting lime deficiencies in their Soi&. 

The original plan of the Woburn experiments wais 
up by Sir John Lawes and Dr. Augustus Voelcker, witii t^e 
object of ascertaining how far the r^ults of the Rothaimsted 
continuous experiments would be repeated Oh a %ht sml. 
Twenty-two plots were considered shfileieht Jih* the riOoes^Sy 
tests on fertilisers and farmyard manure ^4 ppbvMto ^wm 
made for testing the effects of lime, eclr|y yields w^ 
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somewhat unexpectedlyjhigh, but, as is now well known, there 
was a catastropbio failure of the barley on the sulphate of 
ammonia plots after about twenty years, and a similar though 
less complete failure of the wheat a few years later, especially 
where no mineral manures were used. The liming of halves of 
the affected plots restored the fertility, and from time to time 
many other sub-divisions were made to test liming questions. 
Ultimately no less than seventeen additional sub-plots were 
introduced by Dr. J. A. Voelcker in order to study lime questions 
alone, and the field became one of the classical illustrations of 
the effects of soil acidity and liming. When, in 1927, the treat- 
ments were interrupted for fallowing, soil samples were drawn 
from every sub-plot for laboratory studies on the fate of the 
added lime and the extent of the acidity ; and further samples 
were taken in 1932 as an additional check. Some of the con- 
clusions from both series of analyses will be considered in this 
paper (Eef. 1), but, before presenting them, it is of interest to 
examine the question why, both in experimental stations and 
in general farm practice, liming received so little attention fifty 
years ago. 

The old chalk-dells and abandoned lime-kilns throughout the 
country testify to the importance attached to chalking and 
liming in bygone days, and old writings show that the art of 
liming was well imderstood. At the end of the eighteenth 
century one of the earliest applications (Ref. 2) of chemical 
ancdysis to soils provided a means for measuring reserves of 
calcium carbonate and for detecting serious lime deficiencies, 
but there is no evidence that it was used. Farmers knew with- 
out chemical analysis when and how to lime and they had the 
materials and labour available to meet their needs. They did 
not, however, know how to make efficient use of the artificial 
fertilisers introduced about the middle of the nineteenth century 
and the early investigations of Lawes and Gilbert, Augustus 
Voelcker and others were, therefore, concentrated on problems 
of plant nutrition more or less directly relating to the use of 
fertilisers. 

In studying the loss of plant food in drainage waters in 1868 
A. Voelcker (Ref. 3) showed that ammonium salts increased the 
annual loss of calcium. In discussing his results Lawes, Gilbert 
and Warington (Ref. 4) wrote in this Journal that “ the action of 
ammonium salts in impoverishing a soil of lime and magnesia 
should always be borne in mind when their application to soil 
poor in lime is in question.” They dp not, however, appear to 
have considered the possibility that both in general practice and 
in their own experimental fields the loss of lime nught be 
allowed to proceed so far as to jeopardise the crop and axmul the 
effects of the fertilisers. They appe^ to have treated liming as 
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they did ploughing, cleaning and draining the land; they 
assumed that all were norm^ operations of good husbandry, 
needing no special study in laboratory or experimental 
field. 

On many light soils the large reserves of calcium carbonate 
bunt up in the first half of the nineteenth century began to run 
out towards its end and the example of the Woburn plots made 
it possible to identify many crop failures in terms of Hme 
deficiency. Unfortunately the old remedies were no longer 
easily available ; the local quarries and kilns had decayed and 
transport and labour costs had risen. Farmers now turned to 
the chemist for advice on liming as well as on fertilisers, and asked 
whether they should lime, how much they should use, and how 
often they should repeat the dressings in order to avoid the 
repetition of crop failures. 

The problem proved to be by no means simple, for it was 
found that many fertile soils contained no calcium carbonate. 
It was clearly unnecessary, therefore, to use sufficient lime or 
limestone to build up large reserves as in the past. Further, the 
soil acids themselves proved to be unusual in composition and 
extremely difficult to measure. The subject of soil acidity grew 
to occupy a large proportion of the Journals on agricultural 
science. Field trials on liming did not keep pace with the 
growing interest of the subject toth in the laboratory and on the 
farm, for liming trials need several years and are, therefore, more 
difficult to conduct than simple sin^e-year tests on fertilisers. 
The Woburn continuous wheat and barley plots thus acquire a 
special interest for liming studies, even though they suffer from 
the fact that they were not originally plann^ for this purpose, 
and received lime treatments in irregular amounts and at 
different times. 

It is of interest to recall that the modem methods of distin- 


guishing between the active lime in soils and the inert material 

locked away in unweathered minerals developed out of the study 

of the phenomenon of “ base exchange,’’ which was fejst 

examined by Way (Ref. 6), a Eoyal Agricultural Society's 

chemist. Way showed that a solution of common salt, in 

sing through a column of soil, exchanged some of its sodium for 

calcium from the soil. The full significance of thte 

was overlooked for many years unlS Gedroiz, in 

in Holland, and Kelley, in America, showed ttot the 

of calcium extractable ff^m the ml in this w%y 

defined quantity which could be taken to 

lime of the soil. Way drew an r 

exchange in soils and tlb-t in 

failed to isolate ote^pondihg 
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that base exchange in the mineral part of the soil is in fact due to 
certain crystalline clay compounds of sub-microscopic size. 
Humus also has important base exchange properties. 

The total amount of lime extractable by a salt solution is 
generally known as the ** exchangeable calcium/’ and it is this 
material rather than the calcium carbonate which controls the 
acidity of the soil. Calcium carbonate acts as a reserve and, so 
long as any appreciable amount of it remains, it bears the loss 
of calcium as bicarbonate in the drainage waters. When no 
reserve of calcium carbonate remains, the clay and humus lose 
exchangeable calcium and, as acid hydrogen takes the place of 
exchangeable calcium, the soil becomes pro^essively more acid. 
It is convenient to think of a soil as possessing a definite satura- 
tion capacity or power of holding Ume, which increases with its 
content of clay material and humus. A soil with an adequate 
reserve of calcirim carbonate may be taken as fully saturated ; 
acid soils are unsaturated. The intensity of the acidity and the 
general effects on plant growth depend on the percentage of un- 
saturation, but the amount of lime needed to correct the acidity 
depends on the actual amount of unsaturation which is some- 
times but not very happily known as the lime requirement.” 
Thus, if a light, sandy soil without calcium carbonate loses one 
ton of lime per acre it will become highly unsaturated and crops 
may fail ; whereas a heavier soil, or one with more organic 
matter, can lose this amount with a much smaller proportionate 
change and the crops may not suffer. When, on the heavy soil, 
the loss of lime ultimately reaches the critical degree of un- 
saturation, a small dressing of lime will be insufficient to correct 
the acidity, though an equal dressing would suffice for a light 
soil at the same intensity of acidity or percentage saturation. 
The confusion of these two aspects — “ intensity ” and “ quan- 
tity of acidity formerly caused considerable difficulty in 
applying chemical analysis to linging and in interpreting the 
experience of farmers. Where a chemist has considerable 
experience of the type of soil analysed he can make satisfactory 
allowances for the second factor, after measuring the first ; and 
it is for this reason that advisory chemists and county organisers 
have been able to be of great service to farmers in liming prob- 
lems. Their work would be still more valuable if they had a 
number of trials on different amounts of lime with which to 
standardise their methods. 

In comparisons on a single field of fairly uniform texture it is 
sufficient to measure either the amount of exchangeable calcium 
or the amount of xinsaturation. The former will be used in the 
present paper, but another measure, which is related to the 
percentage saturation, will be added to the tables for referen<» 
without detailed discussion. This is the ** pH value ” which is 
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essentially a measure of the intensity of the acidity. For purely 
theoretical reasons it is commonly expressed on a scale which 
gives 7 to 8 for soils with reserves of calcium carbonate, about 
6 for soils with occasional failures of the more sensitive crops in 
dry districts or in dry spells, about 5 for soils on which failures of 
lucerne, sugar beet, and barley are common and, finally, about 4 
for extremely add heaths and moorland.^ 

Since soil acidity arises essentially from the washing out of 
calcium and since both the original calcium carbonate and the 
imderground drainage channels are naturally irregular, it is easy 
to understand why acid soils should be notoriously uneven. 
Comparisons of single plots are, therefore, liable to lead to 
serious errors from soil irregularities, even where the actual 
samplings and analyses are carefully performed. The remedy 
in new experiments is to have a large number of plots for each 
lime treatment, but this is impossible for the old Woburn experi- 
ments and the discussion will, therefore, be restricted as far as 
possible to comparisons based on a number of plots with similar 
if not identical treatments. 


The results of the analjrses for exchangeable lime will be 
expressed, for ease of comparison with the amounts of lime 
added, not as percentages of the weight of soil, but as tons of 
calcium oxide per acre to a depth of 9 (or 18) inches. It was found 
about the middle of the experiment that 1 acre of soil to 9 inches 
weighed about 1,400 tons both in the surface and subsoil and 
this factor will be used throughout the present paper. (It 
should be noted that it is customary in similar calculations to 
allow only 1,000 tons per acre of surface soil as being simpler and 
also closer to the average ploughing depth. ) As no other form of 
soil calcium but the exchangeable calciiun, and no other area but 
an acre wLU be considered, it will avoid tedious repetition to refer 
to tons OaO in the surface soil,"' meaning ‘‘ tons of exchange- 
able lime (CaO) per acre to a depth of 9 inches.’" 

It is unnecessary hereto discuss the plot yields in detail, for 


they were given annually in this Journal until 1920 and subse- 
quently in the Eothamst^ Reports. A general summary 
6) by Dr. J. A. Voelcker appeared in 1923 and a more detssfed 
one is in the course of preparation. The essential feature of the 
fertiliser treatments, the crop yields and the exehangeahfe 
contents of the soils at four periods are m^en for sc^n^M^te 
major plots in Tables I and H. It should be noted Sfeai 
initial rat^ of feriahser appEc^Mons We^ by no means 
and also that they were greatly reduced aiter 
fifty years the avera^ annuri ap;^ea^km of 
mohia was 1'4 owt. per acre. Tikr fields 

. '* ^ fee ilihb' tfe ■’ 
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(except in 1931 and 1932 on a few barley plots not included in 
Table H). 

Table I. 


RATES OE APPUOATION OF FERTILISERS AOT) MANURES. 




Cwt. per acre per annum. 

1877-1906. 1907-1926. 

Tons per acre in 
50 years. 
1877-1926. 

Nidrienis. 

Nitrogen (in fertilisers) 

• 

0-37 

0-18 

0-74 

Nitrogen (in d-ong) . 

. 

1-48 

0-74 

2-96 

Phosphoric acid 

. 

0-66 

0-48 

1-32 

Pota^ . 

- 

0-89 

0-25 

1*69 

JFerUHseirs. 

Sulphate of ammonia 


1-8 

0-9 

3-6 

Nitrate of soda 


2-3 

1-2 

4-6 

Saperphosphate 


3*5 

3-0 

8-2 

Sulphate of potash . 


1-8 

0-6 

3-2 

Sulphate of soda . 


0-9 

0-0 

1*4 

Sulphate of magnesia 


0-9 

Tons. 

0-0 

Tons. 

1*4 

Dung 

* 

7 

4 

about 300 


Tbe yields in Table II show that at the beginning of the 
experiment the land was of high fertility and that full (&essings 
of artificial fertilisers gave higher yields than dung. Apart from 
the (Kunplete failure on the ammonium sulphate plots, the yields 
show a steady decline which is least on the plots with farmyard 
manure. Imihediately after the two-years’ fallow the yields 
recover^ even in the absence of fertilisers, but they fell back 
agadn in the subsequent years. One soil sample taken in 1876 
friun three points between the barley and the wheat plots is 
available, together with 14 samples taken in 1888 and 8 taken 
in 1898. The seal at the banning of the experiment had 8-3 
tons exchangeable OaO per acre in the top 9 inches ; en the 
sulphate of ammonia plots about one-half of this was lost in 
twenty-two years and about five-sixths in fifty years. Bather 
more than half of the original lime remained after fifty years on 
the plots without nitrogenous fertiliser, and about two-thirds 
on those witii either nitrate of soda or farmyard manure. 

The general parallelism between the loss of yield and the loss 
of lime does not in itself prove that increasing lime deficiency was 
the direct cause of the loss of fertility. There were other losses 
from the soils. Thus plots with dung every year kept their 
original organic matter contents but those without dung lost in 
fifty years more than one-third of their original supply (1*6 per 
cent, of carbon and 0*15 per cent, of nitrogen in 1876). The 
direct effect of lime deficiency, at any rate when induced by 
sulphate of ammonia, is shown by the inoreased yields and in- 
creased lime contents after liming the sulphate of ammonia 
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^ Bates of liming. Barley plots. 2 tons CaO per acre in. 1897 and again in 1906 or 1912, 

Wheat plots. Without minCTals, 2 tons CaO per acre in 1897. 

With minerals, 1 ton CaO per acre in 1906. 

• The pH yidnes inolnde some oorreotiona to those given in J. Agric. Sci., 1931, Vol. 21, p. 689, 
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plots ; and it will be noted that the effects of 2 tons of lime in 
1897 repeated in either 1905 or 1912 are still apparent in 1932. 
Fortunately, additional plots not included in Table I may be 
used to examine the question as to what proportion of the added 
lime is still in the soil many years later. 

Table III. 


TBj&AimKT. 

No 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Nitrate 

Farm- 




of 

yard 


ISltrogeo 

No 

lime. 

Light 

liming. 

Heavy 

liming. 

Soda. 

Manure. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

No, of plots averaged 

MxchaTtgeable lima (tons CaO 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

2 

per acre) 

1927 Surface -j-Subsoil 







0-18' 

3-88 

2-41 

3*31 

4-25 

4-30 

4-56 

1927 Surface 0-9' . 

1 1*82 

0*64 

1-14 

2-06 

2-06 

2-45 

1932 Surface 0-9' . 

1-75 

0*66 

1-17 

1-89 

1-91 

2-05 

1927 Subsoil 9-18' 

2-08 

1*78 

2-18 

2*20 

2*25 

2*12 

pH Vakbes, 







1927 Surface 0-9' . 

5*7 

4-7 

6*1 

5-9 

5*9 

6*1 

1932 Surface 0-9' . 

• 5-6 

4-8 

5-1 

5-8 

5-7 

5*8 


Ebcoveeit oe Adbed Lime. 

Table IH gives the average lime contents in 1927 and in 1932 
of the following groups of plots : (a) six without nitrogenous 
fertiliser ; {b) ei^t with sulphate of ammonia without lime ; 

(c) seven with sulphate of ammonia and light dressings of lime ; 

(d) dx with sulphate of ammonia with heavy dressings of lime ; 

(e) eight with nitrate of soda equivalent to the sulphate of 
ammonia in other groups ; and (/) two with farmyard manure. 
To secure the most representative averages the appropriate 
wheat and barley plots and the “ minerals ” and “ no minerals ” 
plots have been averaged. Samples were not taken at definite 
periods after liming and it is not possible, therefore, to measure 
directly the rate of loss of lime. In Table III both the light and 
heavy dressings were given on the average about twenty years 
before the soil sampling of 1927. The total lime found down to 
18 inches in 1927 probably gives the best measure of the lime 
recovery, for there is some evidence that the relative amoimts of 
lime in the surface and the subsoil depend on the interval that 
has elapsed since the last liming. 

With light limings (averaging 1-36 tons lime per acre) two* 
thirds of the added lime was recovered in the top 18 inches of soil 
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in 1927, twenty years after appKcation, whilst with the heavy 
dressings (4 tons per acre) only about one-haK was recovered. 
The results in Table III show that all of the treatments, other 
than sulphate of ammonia without lime, give similar lime con- 
tents in the subsoil. The light limings sufficed to return to the 
subsoil the small amount of lime removed by the sulphate of 
ammonia and the excess lime from the heavier dressings was 
washed further down well beyond the reach of plant roots. The 
rate of loss of lime depends on the amount actually present in 
the soil. In the interval 1927 to 1932, when no manures were 
applied to most of the plots, the soils with less than 1-5 tons of 
lime in 1927 sufPered no further loss. 

Very acid soils hold their small amounts of lime very ten- 
aciously, but heavily-hmed soils suffer relatively rapid losses of 
hme. This simple but important conclusion may be used to 
interpret some common observations from practice. The 
average annual loss of from 4 to 6 cwt. of Kme per acre from 
the manured plots in the Broadbalk wheat fields at Rothamsted 
has often been quoted for guidance in deciding Kme dressings, 
but many farmers who pay careful attention to liming know that 
they can make good the inevitable wastage by much smaller 
dressings than this. The Broadbalk soil contains reserve calcium 
carbonate ; it i^ fuKy saturated with Kme in the sense of the 
definition used here, and its annual losses are inevitably high. 
Such a loss at Woburn would have exhausted the initial supply 
in fifteen years, whereas it has been shown that, except on the 
ammonium sulphate plots, one-half survived for fifty years. 
Again, it is well known that by restricting the rotation to rye, 
oats, potatoes and certain grasses it is possible to farm acid soils, 
especially in the wetter parts to the North and West of Great 
Britain, without using lime. Under these conditions of low lime 
saturation the annual losses of Kme are low and are largely met 
by the slow weathering of soil minerals and by suppKes contained 
in residues from deep rooting plants and dung. When it is 
dedred to change the cropping to include more sensitive crops, a 
heavy initial Kming becomes essential and, in addition, relativ^ 
frequent small dressings are required to hold the exchangeabfe 
calcium at its higher level and to make good the much 
aunual losses. 

Clearly, bearing in mind the dmple principle that fcir np&- 
caloareous soils lime loss^ depend cm lime oontentfe, 
difficult, if not impc^siWe, to answer the qu^don^ Hew loi^ 
does a given dr^dng of Kme last % ” On a slightiy acid soil a 
moderate dressing of lime will soon be Icft^ Jmt a 
an equal dressing wQl have Ibenefidal dffeCt many years. H 
tenant-light eompensation for p^tlmingfalej^^ 
the actual survival of &e Em© to 
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consider the degree of acidity or lime saturation before and after 
the lime was applied. 

The Eefbot or Farmyaed Makttre. 

Both on barley and wheat the farmyard manure plots had 
more exchangeable lime than the unmanured plots — ^in spite 
of the extra carbon dioxide produced in the soil by the decompo- 
sition of the organic matter, both of the farmyard manure itself 
and of the larger crop grown with its aid. Farmyard manure 
contains appreciable amounts of lime and other bases which are 
liberated as the manure decomposes. In addition, since humus 
has high absorptive power for bases, dung increases the amount 
of lime held for a constant percentage saturation. The relatively 
large loss of lime from 1927 to 1932 on the farmyard manure 
plots is due in part to the loss of organic matter through fallow- 
ing and cropping without manuring. The liberal use of dung 
win tend to reduce acidity, for in this way lime and other bases 
are transferred from the less acid to the more acid parts of a 
farm. 

The Efbeot oe Nitrate of Soda. 

The conservation of soil calcium by nitrate of soda has no 
such simple explanation as that by dung, though the effect has 
long been known and is often spoken of as “ physiological 
alkalinity.” Although nitrate of soda and the other common 
nitrates are neutral salts, they acquire an effective aJkalirdty 
under the influence of the growing plant which removes more 
nitrate than base and thus leaves an alkaline residue. The 
actual mechanism of salt absorption by plant roots is not 
fuUy xuiderstood, but it is sufficient for the present purpose to 
assume that the plant removes the nitrate as nitric acid and 
leaves sodium bicarbonate in the soil. The sodium equivalent 
to the nitric acid absorbed by the plant thus takes the place of a 
corresponding amount of soil calcium in combining with the 
Moarbonate and the loss of soil calcium is reduced. The total 
possible effect should not be exaggerated, for even if the whole of 
the sodium was effective the saving of lime would amount only to 
about one-third of the weight of nitrate of soda used* In the 
Woburn plots the excess of lime in the nitrate of soda plots over 
that in the plots without added nitrogen was about one-tenth of 
the weight of nitrate of soda used. 

/ Tbe Effect qf A^MOffOOTra Salts. 

In confeajst to nitrate of soda, , ammonium salts are sc^e- 
Umm known as ** physiologioally add ” fertilisers. Although it 
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is true ttat most plants (and particularly cereals and grasses) 
rapidly absorb ammonia from its salts, leaving an acid residue, 
the acidifying action of ammomum salts in the soil does not 
depend solely upon this action of the crop, for the action is 
shown equally in uncropped soils. Many micro-organisms as 
well as plants absorb ammonia and in normal arable soils all 
ammonium salts are speedily converted into nitrates. No 
appreciable amount of ammonium is washed into the drainage 
waters from neutral or slightly acid soils and the loss of lime 
caused by sulphate of ammonia may, therefore, be expected to 
equal the amount of lime required to neutralise the nitric acid 
and sulphuric acid formed by the nitrification of the sulphate of 
ammonia, less the “ physiological alkalinity ” of the calcium 
nitrate. 

The latter term introduces a factor depending on the actual 
crop grown and explains why independent estimates of the size of 
the effect fail to agree. One hundred parts of sulphate of 
ammonia require 41 parts of lime to form calcium sulphate and 
82 parts to form both calcium stdphate and calcium nitrate (or 
more simply, 1 part of nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia requires 
2 or 4 parts of lime respectively). Estimates of the practical 
effects of sulphate* of ammonia on the loss of lime vary between 
these limits. The Woburn plots provide interesting illustrations 
of several alternative methods of calculating the effect. 

During fifty years 0-74 ton of nitrogen per acre was applied, 
and on the unhmed sulphate of ammonia plots the top 18 inches 
of soil had 1-47 tons less lime than the plots without added 
nitrogen. This happens to agree perfectly with 2 parts of lime 
per part of nitrogen as sulphate of ammonia, i.c., enough to form 
calcium sulphate but not nitrate. This agreement is probably 
fortuitous. For thirty years or more the unlimed crops have 
failed and the soUs have been so acid that the normal losses as 


calcium bicarbonate must have been exceptionally low. If idte 
sulphate of ammonia dressings had been higher it is unlikely that 
the lime losses would have been proportionate. In any case 


comparisons with almost sterile soils have little practical ww* 
If, instead, one estimates the amount of lime required to 
the sulphate of ammonia plots to the same lime ocmteut 
no nitrogen plots the results for 1927 and 1932 do n^ 

They rang© from about 2-7 to 3-6 tons of lime foe 
nitrogen, or about 4 parts of lime p^ part 
" A much more satisfactory tesis oi ocunparisoh is 
considering the amounts of lime i^uiredto 
able lime of' the smls of sulphate. 
same levdl >as those of 'the; 

This not me^^'^alkws 

alkaliifity:^";';'but.^^;a£pords 
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the errors from soil irregularities. It was found by experience 
during the Woburn experiments that after a dressing of 4 tons 
of lime per acre the sulphate of ammonia plots gave yields 
similar to those of unlimed nitrate of soda plots ; the exchange- 
able lime values in Table III fully confirm the approximate 
equality of the effects of *these treatments on the soil as well as 
on the crop. It wiU be observed that the lime needed to offset 
the acidify^g effect of sulphate of ammonia on this basis is well 
above the higher value already mentioned. Actually 4 tons of 
lime were required for 3*6 tons of sulphate of ammonia supplying 
0*74 ton of nitrogen — 6*4 parts of hme per part of nitrogen or 
112 parts of lime per 100 parts of siilphate of ammonia. This 
excess of lime, over the theoretical amount, is required because 
it was given but twice in relatively heavy dressings at intervals of 
eight or fifteen years and, as has already been shown, such heavy 
dressings are necessarily wasteful on this light soil. The nitrate 
of soda on the other hand exerted its physiological alkalinity ’’ 
every year without producing any temporary excess of lime. 
The merit of the “ physiologically alkaline ’’ and shghtly basic 
fertilisers, such as nitrate of soda, basic slag and calcium 
cyanamide lies in the fact that the hme they add or save is given 
often in small amounts and is, therefore, used efficiently. In 
addition there may be a special advantage in that the lime is 
provided close to some other plant food in the soil. With 
ammonium sulphate the acidification is often ignored, as it was 
at Woburn, until the effects are obvious ,* hme must then be 
given in relatively heavy dressings, which allow rapid loss. 

In recent years the range of nitrogenous fertiliser^ has greatly 
increased and sufficient experiments are not available for direct 
measurements of their respective effects on the soil lime. In 
discussions of their relative merits their effects on soil acidity are 
sometimes over-estimated. It may, therefore, be useful to set 
out a basis of comparison which seems sounder theoretically 
than those commordy adopted and which is also in harmony 
with the Woburn finffings. Comparisons should be restricted to 
cases in which similar crops are grown and in which the abnor- 
mal effect of uncontrolled secondary effects of fertilisers are 
avoided. Nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime is taken as the 
standard for reference, and it is assumed that different nitro- 
genous fertilisers are used in rotation, or that sufficient lime is 
added as required, to keep both the crops and the soils of the 
same composition for all the fertilisers considered ; in other 
words, conditions are assumed akin to those of general farming 
practice. lime leaves the soil only in the plant or in the 
drainage water (as calcium bicarbonate, nitrate, sulphate or, 
chiori ^) ; also lie amounts of nitrate and bicarbonate will b^ 
the same for equal crops and constant soil composition, whatevmrl 
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the form in which the plant absorbs its nitrogen ; hence the 
extra loss of lime (over and above that when a nitrate is used) will 
be equal to the amount required to form calcium nitrate from 
the whole of the nitrogen together with that required to com- 
bine with any chloride or sulphate. 

On this basis the extra losses of some common fertilisers will 
be : — 

Nil, Nitrate of lime and nitrate of soda (assumed) ; 
Calcium cyanamide (pure)^ ; Nitrochalk (15*5 per cent.N.). 

2 units of lime per unit of nitrogen. Ammonium nitrate ; 
ammonium carbonate ; ammonium phosphate ; urea. 

4 units of lime per unit nitrogen. Ammonium sulphate and 
ammonium chloride. 

The Exebct oe Stoeephosphate. 

The ejafeets of superphosphate and the other " mineral 
manures ” (chiefly sulphate of potash) are not tested separately 
in most of the Woburn plots. If we assume from other evidence 
that the effect of potash salts is negligible, we may regard the 
minerals ” versus no minerals ” comparisons as being essen- 
tially tests of superphosphate versus no superphosphate. Table 
n shows that in the few early samples the plots with ** minerals ’’ 
had less exchangeable lime than those without, but that in 1927 
the position was reversed and in 1932 the average effect of 
minerals ’’ was very slight. It is clear that superphosphate 
can have no very marked effect in either direction, if during fifty 
years the use of over 8 tons of superphosphate per acre can leave 
a doubt even as to the direction in which it affects the soil lime. 
There is clearly little support for the common dogma that 
superphosphate uses up lime and acidifies the soil.” The 
evidence of the Woburn plots is weakened, especially in the few 
early samples, by the fact that the ‘‘ no minerals ” and the 
minerals ” plote tend to lie in separate bands across the field 
and it is not possible to ascertain whether the plots had different 
amounts of lime when the experiment begam Ji an ini'll 
acidification is. admitted, it is necessary to conclude thaiinlis^" 
quently the effect hse been reverb, for there om be ddhlt 
that more lime has been lost in the last forty years or so i&ota 
plots without superphosphate than fifom those with 
phosphate. There is some reason to think that th^ cifliinusn 
phosphates formed may react in very a<ad soil ^ ^ to 
some of their calcium once more, but the * ^dt^^ 
from the Woburn plots is that tire 

ing afocmt 20'p6r It' 

ol armumla together wnh u V 
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on soil acidity and soil lime is slight, so slight that by compari- 
son with the other factors involved it may safely be ignored for 
practical purpose. This conclusion is confirmed by indepen- 
dent data from Rothamsted and many other experimental 
stations. 

It therefore becomes a matter of some interest to discover 
the origin of the oft-repeated statement that superphosphate 
acidifies the soil. It may arise from such names as acid 
phosphate ” or “ vitriolised bones/" or from the fact that 
formerly superphosphate, when poorly made, may have con- 
tained appreciable amounts of free sulphuric acid. Modern 
superphosphate is undoubtedly acid and contains some free 
phosphoric acid as well as the soluble acid calcium phosphate. 
These react with some soil lime to form an almost insoluble 
calcium phosphate but the lime so combined is not lost from 
the soil and may even remain in a form available to plants. In 
any case it forms but a small fraction of the weight of super- 
phosphate used. It may be, too, that the alleged acidification is 
based on comparisons with basic slag which supplies basic 
material equiv^ent to about one-third of its weight of lime and 
has a corresponding advantage on acid soils. Very frequently 
the application of superphosphate is held to be related to the 
occurrence of ** Knger and Toe ” disease. Although it is im- 
pcM^ble, in the absence of definite studies, to deny the possibility 
that a soluble phosphate may stimulate the Knger and Toe "" 
organism (in much the same way that it increases the mobility of 
the lucerne nodule organism) there is no positive evidence of 
such an effect. In spite of prolonged enquiries the writer has 
failed to trace any satisfactory evidence that superphosphate 
does in fact adversely affect cruciferous crops by making them 
more liable to ‘‘ Knger and Toe.” Direct trials using modern 
methods of field experiment are greatly needed. 

Superphosphate and, indeed, any other material containing 
soluble salts may sometimes intenirify the effects of a given 
degree of soil acidity or unsaturation by displacing acid hydro- 
gen from the soil into the soil solution. The actual intensity of 
acidity of the soil water depends on the amount of soluble salts 
present and this varies throughout the year with changes in salt 
content, being relatively high in dry spells and low after pro- 
longed rain. Such effects are temporary, but their actual 
importance is not as yet fuHy understood. 

It will be ob^rved from the yields given in Table II that 
wheat with mineral manures was affected much less seriously 
than that without minerals by the increasing acidity due to 
sulphate of ammonia. It is well known that there is no single 
explana^S^ for the harmful effects of soil acidity on sensitive 
crops, but that in fact many factors are involved. Rrobahly the 
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essential difference between the barley and wheat in the Wobnm 
experiments depends on the fact that the barley was entirely 
dependent on the acid surface soil whereas the wheat, having 
access to lime, potash and nitrate in lower depths of soil, was 
better able to withstand the adverse conditions of the surface 
soil. 


Other Exohaitgeable Bases. 

In the less acid Woburn soils the amounts of magnesium, 
potassium and sodium in the exchangeable form are small in 
comparison with the amount of calcium. In the first thirty 
years the mineral manures supplied sulphates of potassium, 
magnesium, and sodium, as well as of calcium (in superphos- 
phate). After fifty years about one-half of the added mag- 
nesium, one-twentieth of the added potassium, and none of the 
added sodium remained in the exchangeable form. The 
greatest loss of exchangeable potassium was on the less acid 
plots, upon which relatively large crops were grown without 
added potash. On acidification the loss fell almost entirely on 
the calcium and there was no evidence that either extreme 
acidity or liming affected the exchangeable potassium. 


Future Experiments. 

Many important practical problems in liming stm require 
examination by field experiments. Different amounts of lime 
must be tested on typical soils for their immediate and their 
residual effects over a period of years under ordinary crop 
rotations- Apart from their direct agricultural value such ex- 
periments would provide the greatly needed opportunity of 
standardising laboratory methods for investigating soil acidity 
and liming problems and would greatly increase their value in 
advisory work. Liming must be combined with fertiliser trials 
because it is not known, for example, whether liming an add soil 
increases or decreases the response of crop to pota^ manuriqog. 
Direot tests are wanted to ascertain how far it is advisable to 
reduce the need for lime by special forms of manuring m wb 
it is better to lime sufi&dently and have a freer choioe i 
isers. Few of the research and experimental faran^ hayt 
able soils for th^ tests and few farmers have 
prepared to provide facaliti^ for expeidmen^ 
years. The maintenance and iruproyemeht ^ i 
light land under arable cultivation srifl ^ " 

problem as it was half a century * 
questions noTV to be ^ 

matter tb^ in teiTOsi of . j 


potasde.^ 
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When in 1876 the Duke of Bedford gave the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society the opportunity for studying the light land 
problems of that period, it was necessary to equip a fuU experi- 
mental station at great expense. Fortunately, present-day 
requirements are on a much more modest scale. With modern 
transport facilities and the new technique of plot experiments, 
the staffe of research stations and advisory centres can conduct 
the necessary experiments on commercial farms and the results 
gain practicSal value just because they are obtained under 
practical conditions. Farmers with the spirit of the early pion- 
eers, but without their resources, have the opportunity of making 
extremely valuable contributions to the advancement of agri- 
cultural science and practice. The requirements are suitable 
land, careful farming on a small experimental area over a period 
of years, and an appreciation of the principle that in the long 
run accurate information on a weU-defined problem is of more 
value than a series of hasty answers to a number of miscellan- 
eous questions of transient and local interest. 

E. M. Cbowthee, 

Kothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF SUGAR BEET 
BY-PRODUCTS : 

BULLOCK FEEDING ON SUGAR BEET TOPS. 

At various times since 1928 the importance of the by- 
products in the survival of the British beet sugar industry 
has been emphasised by the staff of the Norfolk Agricultural 
Station. The first report of feeding trials with beet by- 
products at the Station was issued by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England in 1928 as an Occasional Note.^ This 
was followed by a further^ note in 1929 and by a complete 
survey (in this Journal for 1929)^ of the use of beet pulp in 
^ Each of these publications was writteai 1oy S. X. Johnson, M A, 
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fattening bullocks. In that survey the problems were outlined. 
The opinion was expressed that the beet crop was most likely 
to become established in arable farming as part of the root 
shift ; thereafter changes in feeding methods might be expected 
to arise, and it is one of these which forms the subject of the 
present report. 

An intimate relationship between stock and arable farming 
has existed since the time the turnip was introduced and 
made part of the well known four-course rotation. Except for 
minor additions, the cropping in the root shift of that rotation 
has been undisturbed for well over a hundred years, and aU its 
produce has been used for stock feeding and cashed as animal 
products. The rate of extension of the beet crop and the study 
of its more profound influences have been intensified by the 
circumstance that its development has coincided with a period 
of almost unprecedented agricultural depression ; the prospect 
of an immediate cash return from the root break has been an 
irresistible attraction to the man struggling with hopelessly 
low prices for meat and other products. But apart from this 
unfortunate stimulus to the cultivation of beet, the bullock 
feeder must be in a better position if his root shift has already 
left a cash profit at the time when his stock feeding begins— 
or, in the less measured but more expressive agricultural 
phrase, if his root feeding has “ cost notmng.” Such a possi- 
bility is presented by beet residue feeding. 

Under these circumstances the acreage of sugar beet in 
Norfolk has risen to 66,000 acres in 1932 or 25 per cent, of the 
British crop. The area under stock feeding roots has decreased 
concurrently. This development, foreseen by several people, 
seemed Hkely to influence, if not to revolutionise, the whole 
practice of stock feeding on suitably situated arable farms. 
Investigation into this aspect of the new crop was therefore 
begun by the Research Committee of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England in a series of trials at the Norfolk Agrf’* 
cultural Station. The first report showed that beet pulp 
a very satisfactory root substitute for cattle. The fiiBt 
with beet tops was also encouraging and it w-aa ther^fe^ 
repeated in each of three further years ; this report 
complete results of the investigation whioh> in the 
involved the fattening of 79 bullocks. z i ^ 

Beet tops consist of the leav^ and the mmn of tip 
which the factories instruct growers to remo^ before 
The slice of beet constituting the crown may m a 

slice of a rich mangold, for its sugar cwWw r^^ 
that of a mangold, and is often much / 

Scientific feeding values have beet to^ ; 

Kellner givi^ the sta^ 
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as the result of most careful determinations at Cambridge, 
reaches a figure of 8-66. Beet tops should therefore in fattening 
practice prove rather better than mangolds or’ swedes, the starch 
equivalents of which are given by Wood as 6*2 (Intermediate 
Varieties) and 7*3 respectively. 

It is obviously possible, however, that actual results from 
beet top feeding will be rather more variable than those from 
mangold or swede feeding, for whereas roots are carefully stored 
and cleaned before feeding, beet tops are not usually prepared 
for feeding in any way. As all authorities are careful to point 
out, fresh tops are likely to scour stock unless weU wilted 
before feeding, and even then require, according to Kellner, 
the addition of 4 ounces of feeding chalk per 250 lb. tops, 
before they are reasonably certain to attain their maximum 
efficiency. 

Moreover, no matter how determined one may be that the 
tops shall be used within a fortnight or so of topping, the fact 
remains that in the stress of autumn work, with its stubble 
cleaning, muck carting for wheat, ploughing, autumn sowings, 
beet delivery, and other equally pressing considerations in 
autumn arable farming, the beet tops are often inevitably 
neglected. This possibility must lead us to expect an occasion^ 
erratic result from the feeding of beet tops and, from time to 
time, a discrepancy between their theoretical and (for want of a 
better term) “ practical feeding value ; the determination of 
this last can best be made in direct feeding trials, where the 
exigencies of stock feeding practice are permitted to exert 
their full influence. 

The Tbials of 1928-31. 

The oiganisation of the trials varied very little during the 
period. Ten well matched North Cotmtiy Shorthorns were 
chosen for each yard and 20 bullocks were fed each year. 
The average initial weights of the cattle in each yard diflered 
by no more than 2 lb. per head in any one year and only on 
one occasion was it necessary to withdraw a bullock. The 
bullocks were approximately 7| cwt. live weight at the begin- 
ning of each trial and fiboished just under 11 cwt. each. 

The concentrated rations, calculated to produce 2 lb. of 
daily live weight increase, are typical of many used, both in 
experimental and in routine feeding at Sprowston. They are 
based upon prevailing prices and are much more econoxoioal 
than those in which the indiscriminate use of popular foods, 
irrespective of their value, is made. Lower quantities of 
concentrates were fed at the beginnmg and were gradually 
increased to higher amounts for finishing. Thus ii^ 1931 
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3 lb. of concentrates per day was fed at the beginning and 
6 lb. at the end of the fattening period. 


BASAL RATIONS IN EACH OF FOUR YEARS. 
LB. PER BULLOCK PER BAY. 


Decorticated Groundmit Cake 


1928. 

1 

1929. 

li 

1980. 

li 

1981. 

1 

Barley 


. 0-2 

2-3 

1-2 

— 

Oats 


. — 

— 

li-3 


Wheat 


. — 

1-2 

— 

— 

Maize Meal (South African) 


. — 

— 

— 

2-S 

Maize Gluten Peed 


2 

— 

— 

— 

Manioc (tapioca) Meal. 


2 

— 

— 

— 

Seeds Hay .... 


Zi 

— 

7 

7 

Feeding Chalk .... 


. 2 oz. 

2 oz. 

2 oz. 

2 oz. 


In 1929, a year of acute hay shortage in Norfolk, no hay 
was fed. 

The tops were compared only with swedes, except in 1930, 
when a further comparison with mangolds was possible for a 
short period. Swedes are the normal pre-Christmas feed of the 
fattening bullock, and since tops cannot safely be left out, 
even in the Eastern Counties, much later than Christmas, they 
are the natural substitutes for swedes and not for mangolds. 
A further ^pect of this question, however, is deferred till later. 


SWEDES AND TOPS FEB IN EACH OF FOUR YEARS. 
LB. PER BULLOCK PER PAY. 


1028 . 




Top*. 

75 

Swedes. 

107 

1929 . 

, 

, 


85 

95 

1930 . 

, 

, 


100 

120 

1931 . 

. 

. 

. 

100 

120 


The tops and swedes were fed in bins placed in the centre of 
the open portions of the semi-covered yards in which, the trial 
took place. Neither the roots nor the tops were mixed with 
any other foods. In the first two years the tops were fed 
whole, and some wastage occurred in consequence ; cattle 
prefer the crowns to the leaves and in feeding take the tops by 
the crowns and bite these off ; unless therefore the opemti^^ 
takes place over the bins, the leaves fall to the ground, 
trampled under foot and lost. In the last two tri«3 yee^, 
crowns were out from the leaves by hand before feei^ 
in consequence there was much less wast^ 
costs were necessarily increased. The swedes 
machine. Water was available in ^ 

served that while the cattle on swiqdee ^ 

top3 consumed about 6 gallons 
and unimportant variations in, 
it was thought dewaWe 


a(k«>r4i^ io iaxpea^saass^-. 
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it proved best to feed tho tops in small quantities as there was 
then less waste : actual ly the wastage of tops was not more 
than 6 per cent, in 1930 and 2 per cent, in 1931. It is doubtful, 
however, whether such precision is necessary in practice. 
The small quantity of hay was chaffed and fed with the con- 
centrates so as to avoid waste when, as was often the case, 
the concentrates were rather mealy in character. Tops or 
swedes were usually fed at 6 a.m., followed immediately by 
half the concentrates and hay, this procedure being repeated 
at 1 p.m, I at 11 a.m. a third of the tops or roots was given, 
the necessary number of skeps being determined by frequent 
check weighings. The allowance of two ounces of chalk, with 
the preliminary wilting of the tops, was found to prevent 
aotu^ scouring, although the cattle were always rather loose. 
In round terms, each bullock ate two and a half bushel of tops 
each day. 

The Liyb Weight Gains. 

Monthly weighings were carried out each year. Broadly, 
the root feeding data show how near to expectation the re- 
sults of feeding to a scientifically compounded ration may be 
over a period of years. The remainder show with equal 
certainty how a new and comparatively untried food may 
impair the efficiency of the ration and may prevent the attain- 
ment of the live weight increase of 2 lb. per day which was laid 
down as the object in these trials. 

T>mSZ LIVE WIIOHT GAINS PER HEAD IN EACH OP POUR YEARS, 


Fed 

onbeot tops. 

Fed oxL swedes. 

Difference,’ 

1928 . 

1-9 lb. 

2-6 lb. 

•6 lb. 

1929 , 

1-6 „ 

1-6 

— 

1930 . 

1-7 

2-0 „ 

•3 „ 

imi ... 

1-5 

2-3 „ 

•8 „ 

Whole period 

1-87 „ 

■ 2-1 „ 

•43 „ 

Total No. of Bullocks 

40 

39 



Taking the average live weight increases for the whole 
period as the criterion of comparison, beet tops are less efficient 
than swedes to the extent of nearly half a pound of live weight 
increase per day. Such a general statement, however, requires 
more critical examination which may be made by reference to 
the footnote, where there is a statistical statement regarding 
the reliability of the results. In more ordinary language that 
statement indicates that the extra -43 lb. of live weight increase 
gained per day by the swede-fed animals is a true indication 
that swedes are better than beet tops ; in fact, from the results 
obtained, the chances are 100 to 1 on that being so. In ea<sh 

^ Th« standard errors of the differences in the four years are ; 1928, 0 • 24 lb. 
1929, 0-19 lb.; 1930, 0-15 lb. ; 1931, 0-24 lb. ; whole period, 0-12 lb. 
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year (except 1929) the chances that the difference is really 
due to the feeding and not to any chance variations in the 
cattle are respectively, 20, 20, and 100 to 1, There is no 
doubt, therefore, that it has not been found possible to recover, 
in practical bullock feeding, the whole of the theoretical feeding 
value of beet tops. An estimate given later shows the extent 
to which this loss affects the stockfeeder interested in the 
substitution of sugar beet for other roots. 

It should, however, be said that apart from slight modi- 
fications in experimental technique, which undoubtedly in- 
creased the reliability of the trials of 1930 and 1931, those 
two years were ideal for beet top storage in the field ; whereas 
in 1928 and 1929 the conditions were unsatisfactory, much 
rain, frost and snow being experienced. Nevertheless, and 
although there was much more waste, especially in the frosty 
winter of 1928 when the bullocks discarded the frosted tops, 
the cattle did just as well on tops in the bad as in the good 
weather. 

In 1929 the cattle as a whole did badly, and those fed on 
roots were particularly disappointing. Even so, the exclusion 
of the 1929 figure does no more than to increase the average 
difference in daily live weight increase from *43 to *5 lb., 
and does not affect the broad inferences to be drawn. 


The Oaboases. 


The carcases of forty-eight bullocks were examined in the 
last three years of the trials. They were drawn in equal 
numbers from each yard, a procedure which possibly militates 
against the carcase weights of the cattle fed on beet tops, 
since these cattle had not done so well in the early stages as 
the others. As, however, none of the animals were finished, 
either on the tops or on the swedes, by the time top feeding 
had been stopped in the natural sequence of events, the carcase 
deteinninations apply to ainmals finished on roots (mainly 
mangolds), after a preliminary period on beet tops and swedes 
respectively. Actually the Iwt tops were fed until 18th 
December, 14th January, 21st January and 22nd Jahu^^y 
(or for 67, 79, 91 and 80 days respecMvdy) in the four jesm. 

Fourteen carcases were examined in 1929, tw^ty ^ 1^0 
and fourteen in 1931 ; twenty-four from each tj]^ 
were subjected to the slaughtemaan’s tests, They d 
over varying periods—38 days in 1929, 50 apd 
tively in the other years. Messrs. W. J- J ^ 
have a large and select trade in Nor^^ 
and it is by r^tscn of 
, the following results ’loeavailabK ’ ■ 
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CARCASE WEIGHTS. 



Average Dead Weights, 
Tops. Swedes. 

St. Lb. St. Lb. 

Fementage Dead to live Wt, 
Tops. Swedes. 

% % 

1929 .... 

41 13 43 

5 

53*7 

55*3 

1930 . , 

47 9 49 

8 

64*7 

55*6 

1931 .... 
Average of 24 Bollocks 

48 3 47 

1 

65*5 

66*5 

(totiu 4S) 

(1 stone =14 lb.) 

45 13 46 

9 

54*6 

55*5 


The carcase percentages are of dead to unfasted Kve weight ; 
they would, of course, have been higher if calculated from 
fasted live weights ; neither are they quite comparable with 
the percentage dead weight determinations of cattle weighed 
alive over the market weighbridge, which have commonly lost 
about 5 per cent, of their unfasted live weight iu being handled 
and in travelling to the market. The figures given above are 
therefore a slight understatement as judged by the cattlemen’s 
usual standards, but the influences of course affect each group 
equally, and the data are strictly comparable. It will be ob- 
served that the swede-fed carcases were 10 lb. the heavier, 
but otherwise the top-fed bullocks killed out quite as well as 
the others. 

In trials with beet pulp the marked tendency of this material 
to produce white fat had been noted audit was thought possible 
that a similar effect would be produced by beet tops. In the 
animals examined this was not so, but it must be remembered 
that the carcases were not inspected until after the finishing period 
of root feeding, and that this may have masked any difference. 
In any case it is not a very important matter because the white 
fat resulting from beet pulp feeding, which is quite distinct from 
the yellow fat of root feeding, is quite unobjectionable and did 
not, in the cases mentioned, impair the sale of the meat in any 
way. Moreover, few bullocks are completely fattened on tops 
because the latter do not l^t long enough. Any effects on 
the flesh, therefore, are more likely to be those of the finishing 
food and the posdbUity of troubles comparable to mflk taints 
(which are often experienced when feeding milking cows on 
tops) does not arise in the case of fattening buUocks. 

A PsAcnoAL Disoussiok. 

At this stage it may be not unprofitable to apply one or 
two practical standards to the results. As the b^t tops did 
not prove equal in feeding value to swedes, extra food would 
be required to achieve the like result, or alternatively a longer 
fattening period would be entailed. • 

^The standard error of the difference (averagiug the three years) is 0*42 
per cent. Hence the above difference of 0* 9 per cent, in favour of those fed dn 
swedes is not significant. 
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The bullocks on beet tops increased approximately half a 
pound a day less than the others — a deficiency which theoreti- 
cally should be made up by feeding an extra lb. of maize 
meal per day. In order to test this point and if possible to 
obtain further confirmation of the relative inefi&ciency of the 
tops, a third yard of cattle was added in 1932. These were 
fed on the same amount of beet tops as the other tops group 
but received an additional IJ lb. maize meal per head per day ; 
otherwise the feeding and management were identical. 

The result was to raise the daily live weight increase to 
1'92 lb. per day, which is just below the theoretical expectation 
of 2 lb. 

This subsidiary trial is useful because it confirms the con- 
clusion drawn by the more direct method, that beet tops are 
not quite equal in feeding value to swedes ; moreover, it gives 
an approximate measure of their deficiency which, as already 
indicated, is equal to approximately IJ lb. of maize meal 
per day ; to make this good would entail, at present prices, 
an addition of about 6d. to the weekly cost. It should, how- 
ever, be stressed that the deficiency of beet tops might be less 
marked with a smaller daily ration, those used in the trials 
being probably as heavy as would ever be fed in British practice, 
and scarcely typical of the country as a whole. 

Two further questions must be answered. Did the cattle 
recover any of the lost ground after the tops had been finished I 
And did they fatten as quickly as those fed on roots for the 
entire period ? Obviously the reply to those questions determines 
to some extent the ultimate cost of the live weight increase. 

The answers will be more generally applicable if we employ 
only the results of the 1930 and 1931 trials, which were b^ed 
on the experiences of the earlier years, and are therefore 
more likely to typify the methods followed on beet-gromng 
farms. After the tops were finished each yard of cattle was 
subsequently fed on roots, monthly weighings were coniinued 
and the dates of killing recorded. 

The average daily live weight increases up till Janua^t 
and after January when aU the bullocks were on roots, sitow 
that a considerable rdatire recovery was made by the ainmals 
previously fed on tops, 

AVEBAGE DAILY LIVE WmOHT INCBEASB, LB. Pm SHAD, 


19^. Boots 

1^1. Boots . . . 
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As both yards received similar rations after January the 
daily cost for both groups was the same. All the animals, 
however, were fat before those which started on tops had re- 
covered all the leeway. In consequence the top-fed cattle 
ended 24 lb. lighter on the average than the others. 

It is important to note that only the weighbridge disclosed 
these differences ; to the eye the bullocks were throughout 
almost identical — ^their coats, general appearance and touch 
were the same. 

The speed of fattening remains to be considered. It is one 
of the most important factors in the economy of beef production. 
The three years when records were kept of the len^h of time 
taken to i^sh the beasts show some variation ; in one year 
the tops yard was sold earlier ; in 1931 it was later ; and in 
1929 there was nothing between them. The details are given 
below. 

NO. OF DAYS TAKEN TO FATTEN. 

Fed on Tops. Fed on Swedes, 
on Mangolds. Then on Mangolds. 

Da]?^. Days. 

1929 ... 132 134: 

1930 ... 174 195 

1931 ... 146 139 

Average . . . 161 156 

What happened is fairly obvious. The buUocks on tops 
did not do so well as those on roots, but after the tops had been 
finished, and they were given roots instead, they made up to a 
large extent for their earlier slow progress. The story is well 
illustrated by the graph^ showing the monthly wei^ts before 
and after top feeding. Over the complete fattening period 
the animals fed on tops finished just as quickly as the others, 
but they were not as heavy. Although the difference in weight 
is small and not statistically significant, the fact remains that it 
was consistently repeated each year. There was definitely 
no difference in the carcase percentages, but the root fed 
bullocks sold better on the average by 8s, 3d. per head, the 
details being : — 

Fed on Tops. Fed Swedes. 

. Then on Mangolds. Then on MAngolds. 

& s, d, £ s, d, 

1929 ... 26 4 6 27 1 11 

1930 ... 26 0 7 26 0 6 

1931 . . . 26 10 4 26 17 9 

Average . . . 25 18 6 26 6 9 

Twenty-four bullocks from each yard were sold by dead 
weight and the remaining eleven in the cattle market. The 
sale prices of the eleven (of which six were fed on tops and five 
on roots) confirm the higher value of the root^fed animals. 

iS^p.232. 
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It may be inferred that the 8s, 3d, difference in sale price 
could be made up by better treatment during top feeding, 
as for instance, by adding maize meal to the extent of lb. 
per head per day, which proved sufficient to maintain the 
standard live weight increase of 2 lb. per day. The economy 
of doing so is, however, doubtful. 


The Hakplutg oe Beet Tops ht Pbaopioe. 

The inefficiency of beet-top feeding relative to swedes, 
over the lifting period which may extend from the end of 
September to the early days of January, has been indicated. 
Beet tops vary in composition according to the skill employed 
in topping the beet. It is weU known that the crown of the 
sugar beet contains less sugar than the regions below it. If, 
therefore, men topping beet habitually cut too low or too 
high, the beet tops be respectively better or worse in feeding 
value. In seasons conducive to exceptional leaf growth, or on 
rich soils, or again after heavy nitrogenous manuring, the 
proportion of leaf to crown is increased and the feeding value 
is reduced, for in general the greater the proportion of leaf the 
lower the feeding value of the tops. 

Weather also plays an important part. Tops left out soon 
begin to decay ; frost reduces the sugar content of the crown 
and the rotted leaves are usually discarded by stock. While, 
therefore, it is very desirable in practice to allow the tops to 
wilt before feeding, in order to reduce scouring, it is equally 
desirable to feed them before decay has set in. But it is not 
always easy to do so. The tops are a by-product and they 
become available as and when the exigencies of beet lifting 
permit. Weather and factory delivery-permits (controlling 
lifting and delivery respectively) also control top collection 
for feeding. Nevertheless, with good management it is usually 
possible to avoid feeding tops with rotted leaves. It become 
a question of feeding them within say three weeks of topping, 
although obviously tops may be left out longer at the beginning 
of the lifting period. The importance of giving careful con- 
sideration to this point is illustrated by analyses of crowns 
made at intervals during 19S2. The r^ults given below 
a progressive decrease in sugar and therefore in feed vs^^Die 

Stt£u Pe9ce«Qtas9 of Groi^ ^ ; ; 

Beet T<^ped 8th Nov. 2Mmv. |8th 

Sth Koyember • , 15*7 -vf 

2$rd November . . — , 12*3 , ^ 

In the mild automn weatte 
AngUa, 'beet eFdwss in dose oontsOt 
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from buds in the axils of the decayed leaves, with consequent 
and rapid depletion of their sugar content. 

In the Eastern Counties it is possible, as a rule, to leave 
the tops out and cart straight in for feeding. When frost is 
expected, it is a good plan to throw together several of the small 
heaps left by the toppers, forming large ones of several cart 
loads each. Then^ even in frosty weather, unfrosted tops will 
be available. It is probable that adhering dirt impairs the 
efficiency of the tops. In bad weather they are dirtier and 
more gritty, and the bins in which they are fed need more 
frequent cleaning. In fact rather greater attention to the 
feeding troughs is necessary when tops are being fed, for a 
surprisingly large amount of debris is usually left daily, which 
must be removed with strict regularity if the animals are to be 
kept on their feed. 

In the yards, waste can be prevented by cutting the crown 
from the leaves, but the practice is of doubtful economy, though 
necessary in experimental work. It took three quarters of an 
hour daily to cut the tops for 10 bullocks (or 4| minutes per 
bullock), the cost of which operation, though small, is not 
negligible. It might, therefore, pay to encourage the cattle 
to waste the leaves and eat the crown. Furthermore, it might 
pay handsomely roughly to wash the tops before feeding ; 
th^ could be done by throwing into a tank, leaving for a while 
and forking out as required. Both points would probably 
repay investigation. 

Beet harvesting operations should be watched in order to 
ensure that the beet tops are not unduly fouled during knocking, 
and especially during beet carting. The rows of tops should 
be left wide enough apart to permit free passage of the carts. 
So long, however, as it remains necessary to top the beet after, 
instead of before lifting, it will be impossible to obviate 
altogether this difficulty of adhering dirt. 

If the beet could be topped before lifting it would probably 
be easier to keep the tops clean ; at the moment this is not 
practically possible ; attempts to do so by machine have not 
met with unquaMed success. 

The tops are also cleaner and less damaged when the beet 
are lifted by hand spud. The leaves are then not lost or 
damaged as inevitably happens when a lifter and horses pass 
through ; moreover the land is not disturbed to anything like 
the same extent. The efficiency of the lifter too, has a relation- 
ship to the state of the tops : with one type of lifter it is very 
difficult to clear the boltOTS, which then often cause blockages 
of accumulated dirt and untopped beet, with consequent and 
considerable damage to the leaves. 

Weather, however, is the chief factor determining the 
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condition of the beet tops and it is of special importance, 
in bad weather, to keep the top collection and feeding abreast 
of the beet lifting ; in fine weather the consequences of negli- 
gence are not so serious, although no one can afford to neglect 
the fall in sugar which occurs in good as well as in bad weather 
and which, in a month, may reduce the feeding value by as 
much as 20 per cent. 

The Stock Caeryutg Capacity of Beet By-Peoducts. 

Perhaps the greatest value of these trials is the opportunity 
they give to estimate under practical conditions the effect 
on the stock-carrying capacity of a favourably situated beet- 
producing arable farm, where sugar beet is entirely substituted 
for other roots. It is possible to calculate from the live weight 
increases the equivalence of beet tops and swedes on a tonnage 
basis ; when that is done, the results are as follows : — 

Swedes equal to 1 ton 

Year. of Beet Tops. 

Tons. 

1928 1*08 

1929 -95 

1930 . , . . . -91 

1931 *80 

Average (4 years) . • »93 

It has already been mentioned that there was some wastage 
in 1928 and 1929. No allowance for that wastage, however, 
has been made in the above table, since the feeding value had 
been irretrievably lost, a state of affairs quite likely to arise 
in practice. It is useful, however, to note that when the waste 
is allowed for, the ton of tops in 1928 and 1929 were respectively 
equal to 1-27 and 1-12 tons of swedes, from which it seems that 
the average figure (*93 for the four years) is an underestimate, 
rather than an overestimate, of the feeding value of tops as they 
are usually fed in yards. 

If a fattening bullock is fed 112 lb. of roots daily during 
a fattening period of 20 weeks, 7 tons will be eaten in ail and 
on feeding farms where, no sheep are kept two bullocks ^ 
acre of roots will be fattened during the winter on ^ 
crop, or three per acre on a 21-ton crop* Of course, if the 
ration is halved twice these numbem of cattle raay be feii^llbut 
extra concentrated starchy foods will be nece^si^fy to noyfee 
up the deficiency. A carrymg oapadtjr btEBodte 

acre of roots m^ be taken as a stimdaa^ for 
feeding on beet by-products. 

Since ■ one, ton " of tops 
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in the Sprowston trials of the last four years, it follows that 
7 tons of swedes would be equalled by tons of tops. What 
proportion of an acre tons of tops represents is problematical, 
for yields of beet tops are extremely variable^ and there is 
little information on the subject. It is indeed almost im- 
possible to obtain a figure truly representative of the yield 
of a single field, so many factors infiuencing the determinations 
over the beet lifting season. Undoubtedly the most reliable 
estimates are those which were made on a large number of 
farms in 1927, 1928 and 1929 by the Farm Economics Branch, 
University of Cambridge. The average of the whole is given 
as 8*1 tons per acre, which is so close to the 7^ tons of beet 
tops required to fatten a bullock that it would obviously be 
unsafe to rely upon an acre of beet tops to feed more than one 
bullock. Actually it would be more accurate to say that an 
acre of tops will feed two bullocks for half their fattening 
period, for the tops are not usually available for finishing 
bullocks started in October. Nevertheless, one bullock per 
acre may be taken as a measure of the carrying capacity 
of an acre of tops regarded as a substitute for roots. To 
complete the comparison it is necessary briefiy to refer to sugar 
beet pulp. The Norfolk trials reported in this Journal have 
clearly demonstrated that the theoretical equivalence of 1 to 8 
between beet pulp and roots holds with a fair degree of accuracy 
under the rather rigorous open-yard method of fattening.® 
The yield of beet pulp is rather more than 5 per cent, of the 
tonnage of beet delivered to the factory, but is usually taken 
at that figure for the purpose of distributing the output. 
Therefore, if all growers claimed their pulp and the average 
yield wa.s 10 tons of washed beet per acre, there would be half 
a ton of dry pulp available for every acre of beet grown. Actu- 
ally all growers have not so far claimed their pulp and the 
average beet yield of the country is less than 10 tons per acre, 
but taking it as 8 tons per acre the dry pulp yield is *4 ton 
per acre, which is equal in feeding value to 3*2 tons of roots 
or nearly equivalent to half the 7 tons of roots required to 


^ In ‘‘ Sugar Beet Trials in Norfolk 1924-27 ” it is shown that 3 owt. of 
nitrate of soda increased the yield of tops by 3 tons 13 owt. and 1 ton 16 owt. in 
1926 and 1927 respectively. 

Unpublished trials on light soils in Norfolk show that choice of variety alone 
may cause variations of as much as 3 tons of tops per acre. 

* The comparison in each of four years was : — 


1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


1 ton of pulp equalled 8 
» », 6 
» 9* 99 

99 99 rf 


The average of whioh is nearly 7^. 


tons swedes. 

f9 99 

99 99 

,99 99 
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fatten one bullock. In other words where rations are fed 
equivalent to 1 12 lb. of roots, the beet by-products from each 
acre of sugar beet, substituted for an acre of roots, will fatten 
1\ mature bullocks. There is, therefore, a reduction in stock- 
carrying capacity, when beet is substituted for roots, of \ to 1 J 
bullocks per acre — depending upon the probable 3 deld of the 
roots. If the tops actually behaved in practice according to 
their analysis, the gap would be slightly reduced. Without 
further examination it would appear that an acre-for-acre 
substitution of beet for roots would have serious effects in 
reducing the stock-carrying capacity. Less stock would be kept, 
there would be less manure, the fertility of the holdings would 
gradually deteriorate and yields in consequence would become 
less. That, of course, is an exaggeration. Roots or root substi- 
tutes are not the only foods for fattening bullocks. Cereals and 
hay could quite well be substituted for half or more of the large 
root rations used in these trials. 56 lb. of roots or 50 lb. of tops 
fed daily to each animal, with the addition of, say, 3 lb. of rolled 
barley and 5 lb. of hay, would not only supply a (het more typical 
of English fattening as a whole, but would provide home grown 
root substitutes not for 1 J bullocks but for 3 bullocks per acre — 
a concentration of stock quite heavy enough to convert into 
manure all the straw of the heaviest straw-producing four- 
course farm. It is merely a question of reducing the root 
substitute ration and as many stock as before may be kept : 
the straw on a beet growing farm may be just as easily and as 
quickly converted into manure as on any other farm. An 
illustration may, however, be useful. It shows the gradual 
change-over of a small Norfolk feeding farm from roots to 
sugar beet. 

ATenge of Seasons. Swedes and Mangolds. Sugar Beet. Bulloiflta 

Acres. Acres. lattemd 

1923 and 1924 .... 31 2 47 

1925 and 1926 .... 20 11 S3 

1927 and 1928 .... 8 30 42 

1929 and 1930 .... 0 40 

The number of pigs kept also increased slightly over the period. 

At Sprowston the change-over during six years from 3S 
acres of roots to 30 acres of sugar beet and 5 acres of repots 
has not reduced the head of stock. The farm is 174 
arable and last winter fattened 55 bullocks and 60; 
and even so it was not easy to dispose of all %e roots 

The VanuE os* Beet » ; 

It is su^est^ that the money e# 
bullock feeding must be estimate in cost of 
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growing an acre of roots or, better still, in relation to the cost 
of growing a ton of roots. Here again is a variable factor, 
influenced largely by potential yield. Various estimates, 
based upon costings, have been made. In general they are 
much higher than is commonly supposed. The Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, Oxford, give net costs per ton 
of mangolds ranging from 11a. 6rf. to 20a. 6d. ; 9a. 11^^. to 
20a. ; and 11a. 2d. to 16a. Id., in the years 1927, 1928 

and 1929 respectively ; the costings relate to a number of 
Ididland farms. The Farm Economics Branch, Cambridge,^ 
gives the average cash cost of mangolds on twenty-six East 
Anglian farms from 1923-1927 as £20 11a. per acre, including 
the cost of carting to yards ; and assuming a yield of 19 tons 
per acre estimates the cost as 17a. 9d. per ton. The same 
report states that the net cost of growing swedes and turnips 
was £6 17a. 4d. per acre, to which must be added the cost of 
harvesting and carting to yards when they are fed to cattle. 
When that is done, the cost per ton of swedes based upon the 
average yield in Norfolk is not less than 14a. It is obvious, 
therefore, that an absolute figure cannot be placed upon the 
feeding value of beet tops. If swedes or mangolds vary in 
cost, so must also the value of beet tops considered as a sub- 
stitute for those roots ; similarly the value to be placed on home 
grown barley will vary with the market price of its substitute 
maize. So the following table covers a range of swede costs : — 


Wnht«n Swedes cost the foUowhifir, carted to the yards : per Ton. 



9. d, 

10 0 

9. d. 

12 6 

9. d* 

16 0 

9. d, 

17 6 

Yalne of X ton beet tops is . 

Cost of oolleoting and oarting beet 

9 4 

mmm 

13 11 

16 2 

tops per ton .... 
Value in field for bullock feeding — 

3 4 

D 

3 4 

3 4 

(a) Per ton * . , . ] 

6 0 

8 3 

10 7 

12 10 

(b) Per acre (8 ton yield 

48 0 

66 0 

84 0 

103 0 


The figure of 3a. 4d. per ton for collecting and carting can 
only be approximate, and is based upon a carting distance 
of half a rcdle. 

For other practical reasons it is necessary to attempt also 
a rough comparison of the value of beet tops with mangolds. 
Beet competes at all times in its cultivation with mangolds, 
if the labour on the farm is not to be unduly disorganised. 
An extension of the beet crop is most conveniently made at 

^ yeaars* farming in Bast Anglia, 1923-27,” B. MoQ-. OarslaW, MA. 
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the expense of the mangold acreage, although for convenience 
of feeing, as already stated, tops more easily replace the 
pre-Christmas fare of swedes. 

Competition for labour at drilling, hoeing and lifting, is, 
however, more likely to be the decichng factor. In 1931 the 
tops lasted long enough to be compared directly with mangolds. 
Then one ton of tops equalled -88 ton of mangolds and *80 
ton of swedes respectively, to all intents and purposes the same 
result. Eemembering that the feeding values of swedes and 
mangolds are very similar and that feeing trials can never be 
as precise as determinations in a chemical laboratory, it is not 
unreasonable, for the practical purposes of these trials, to 
apply the swede equivalence of 1 ton of tops (-93 ton) to 
mangolds also. Then the calculation above applies equally 
to mangolds. 

There is another way of valuing the tops ; this is by com- 
parison with dry pulp, which during three years was fed to a 
third and adjoining yard of cattle, the results of which trials 
have already been published.^ Calculating from these trials 
the following equivalents are obtained : — 

One Ton of Tops e<|ualled. 

192S , . . *17 toa beet pulp 

1929 • • • . *11 ,, ,, ,, 

1930 • • • *11 m M »» 

Average . . • *13 „ „ „ 


Adopting the method used in comparing the tops with 
swedes, the corresponding values based upon the price of pulp 
(which is, of course, fixed by the factory), are : — 

When the price of Beet Pulp per Ton is 



l^evalueofl ton beet tope »• S. 

is , . . • 9 1 

Cost of oollectiog and eart- 
ingpertou . • .34 

Value— 

(a) Per ton . . * ^ 9 


£ s. 

3 10 

£ 

4 

s. 4. 

e. d. 

9 1 

10 6 

3 4 

3 4 

5 9 

7 1 

46 0 

m 0 
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It is generally accepted that 1 ton of beet pnlp is equal in value 
to S tons of roots. Therefore, in the two tables immediately 
above the values of 10^. per ton of roots and £4 per ton of 
pulp are comparable ; so also, therefore, are the values of beet 
tops based upon them. In calculating the following table, 
however, it was thought best for comparative purposes to 
adhere to the results of the trials in which tons of roots 
equalled 1 ton of pulp. 


Cost of Cost of Beet 

Swedes Pulp equivident 
Ton. per Ton. 

10s. £3 15«. Od. 

125, M. £4 13«. 9d. 

Us. £5 125. Qd. 


Value of 1 ton Beet Tops compared with 
cost of equivalent feeing value of 
(a) Swedes. <6) Beet Pulp. 

65. Od^. 65. 5d. 

85. Zd. 85. lOd. 

10s. Id. lls. 3d. 


Without claiming any particular accuracy either for the 
method used in compiling the above table or for the results 
it may be taken to give a rough basis for a general valuation 
of beet tops in cattle feeding. Probably the level nearest to 
practice in the comparison is £4 135. 9d. for pulp, and 155. 
per ton of swedes or mangolds. Then the tops are worth 
respectively 70s. 8d. and 84s. 8d. per acre. In other words, 
tops have an enhanced value if roots are the only alternative 
for feeding. But in any case tops are a valuable food for 
cattle and apparently worth more for feeding than for manuring. 
Whether they should be carted off for cattle or fed to sheep 
(thereby saving the carting) is another part of the general 
problem of their economical disposal which is under investi- 
gation at the Norfolk Agricultural Station, and the interim 
results of which are given under the Eesearch Committee’s 
report on page 195. 


Mr. S. T. STohnson, M.A., was responsible for the Trials in 
1928 and 1929 and Mr. E. T. Sykes, B.A*, in 1930 and 1931, 
Mir. Sykes also undertook aU the statistical work in connection 
with this final report. To both the writer tenders grateful 
thanks. 


StJMMABX. 

1. It is possible that the establishment of the Sugar Beet 
crop in English arable farming depends as much upon the use of 
the residues for stock feeding as upon any other factor. A 
displacement of stock feeding roots by sugar beet has already 
been noted in the official statistics for the Eastern Cotmties. 

2. Thus fattening cattle and sheep have, perforce, to be 
fed partly on beet pulp and beet tops* . 

3. Beet tops were compared experimentally with theoreti- 
cally equivalent quantities of swe^s for fattening bullocks. 
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The trials were repeated four times and seventy-nine bullocks 
were fattened. The beet tops did not equal the swedes, the 
respective Hve weight increases from rations calculated to 
produce 2 lb. live weight increase per day being 1-67 and 
2*1 lb., the difference being significant in every year except 
one. A subsidiary trial showed that the deficiency of approxi- 
mately *5 lb. of daily live weight increase could be com- 
pensated for by feeding an additional IJ lb. of maize meal 
daily to each animal, 

4. It was possible to feed beet tops on the average for 
nearly 80 days, after which period the bullocks were finished on 
mangolds. The ones previously fed on tops made larger live 
weight increases after top feeding finished than those fed 
continuously on roots. The former did not, however, quite 
recover the whole of the lost ground, although they were fat 
just as early as the others. When sold the root-fed bullocks 
made 8a. 3d. each more than those fed on tops. 

5. No effects of beet top feeding were noted in the car- 
cases, the whiteness in the fat (associated with beet pulp 
feeding) hemg absent, or masked by the subsequent root 
feeding. The dead to Hve weight percentages were identical. 

d. The feeding value of b^t tops is variable and depends 
upon the variety of sugar beet, the manuring, the way the beets 
are topped, the method of beet lifting, the length of time the 
tops are left on the field, the quantity of adhering dirt and 
above all the weather. The yield of beet tops is even more 
variable and is almost impossible to measme accurately. 

7. Two ounces of feedbag chalk fed per day to each bullock 
checked the tendency of the beet tops to cause scouring. 

8. Compared with an acre of roots yielding 21 tons, which 
will provide 1 cwt. of roots per day for 3 bullocks over a fattening 
period of twenty weeks, an acre of sugar beet suppHes residues 
in the form of beet pulp and tops sufficient to fatten 1 J bullocks. 
The acre-for-acre substitution of beet for roots will hence 


result in a decreased stock carrying capacity unless extra 
home grown or purchased food is used. It is suggested that 
half the ration of tops or beet pulp used in the Norfolk tarials, 
with the addition to the daily ration of 3 lb. of bartey anA 
5 lb. of hay, wiU maintain all the stock require to turn 


straw into manure on a four-course arable farm.; 

9. A method of valuing b^t tops in comparfeon 
cost of a corresponding iom equivalent of swedes 
is given and Checked by comparison with the 
In the trials one ton of tops quailed *93 ton M v 

ton of dry beet pulp^ An absolute 
be 'placed 'upon 'beet tbpSy but 
I5s, per' ton /fe': grow, 
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When dry pulp costs £4 13s. 9^. per ton beet tops are worth 
8s. lOd. per ton or, assuming an 8 ton yield, jnst over £3 10s. Od, 
per acre. 

F. Eayns. 

Korfolfc Agricultural Station, 

SprowBton, Norwich. 


APPENDIX. 



r tlie live weights, nuaith by month, of cattle fed continuouriy on toots and 

of cattle^ litst on Ix^ tops and then on rootfr— average of three yem results. 


CONTEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL LAW. 

1. — ^Lboislation. 

AaEiouiiTUBiii interests have received much attention in 
Parliament in 1932 and there have been several Acts passed 
which relate thereto. 

The Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs Duties) 
Act, 1931, (22 Geo. 5, c. 3) was the forerunner of the new legisla- 
iaon impeding protective tarife on imported goods (other tiian 
Empire products) competing with British produce. It made 
provision for the imposition of Customs Duties on certain 
descriptions of fresh frnit, fresh vegetables, flowers, bnlbs, 
plants and foliage. The Mini s ter of Agriculture and Fisheries 
might, with the concurrence of the by order aj^Iy 
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tlie Act to any articles of any of the descriptions set out in 
the Schedule to the Act, but subject to the approval of the 
House of Commons. TMs Act was to continue in force for 
twelve months and no longer, and it has now been superseded 
by the Import Duties Act, 1932, (22 Geo. 5, c. 8) which has 
provided for the imposition of a general ad valorem duty of 
Customs and of additional duties on any goods chargeable with 
the aforesaid duty. This Act by Section 1 charged a general 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent, on all goods imported into this 
country other than goods exempted under the Act. Sub-section 
2 of the same section exempts from the provisions of the section 
goods of any class or description specified in the First Schedule 
to the Act or added thereto by the Treasury after receiving 
a recommendation from the Imports Advisory Committee and 
after consultation with the “ appropriate Department — 
which, in relation to agricultural or horticultural produce of 
a class or description produced in the United Kingdom, means 
the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Secretaries of State concerned with agriculture and the 
fishing industry in Scotland and Northern Ireland. By Section 
2 the ‘‘ Import Duties Advisory Committee,^’ to consist of a 
chairman and not less than two or more than five other members 
appointed by the Treasury, was to be constituted for the purpose 
of giving advice and assisi^nce in connection with the discharge 
by the Treasury of its duties under the Act. By Section 3 
power is given to impose additional Duties on special classes 
or descriptions of goods. Preference is given, by Section 4, 
to the Dominions, Didia and Southern Rhodesia, and by Sec- 
tion 5 to the Colonies. Section 7 empowers the Treasury, on 
the recommendation of the Board of Trade, to direct that, m 
respects goods of any class or description consigned from an4 
grown, produced or manufactured in any specified f<u?e%n 
country, they shall not be chargeable with the general ad 
duty or any additional duty, or shall be chargeable only 
some specified rate less than the full rate. Orders mad^.^ 
the Treasury or the Board of Trade under this Act 
laid before the House of Commons to be approved 
resolution. > 

Under this Act additional duties have since been ciE'wsed 
on certain goods, including certain agricultural peodnc^^ .3^ 
Schedule excepts from du% a variety of goods, 
in gram, maize in gcem, meat, live ^uafcup^ 
and pit props. .. '' 

The Destructive Imported Animate §, 

,c. 12) gave power by S^^yfeion I to 

and., ^ ^Sccpetary acting 
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a licence granted under this Act, the importation into and the 
keeping within Great Britain of any animal of the species 
Fi^ zibethecus or Ondatra zibethica, commonly known as the 
mnsk rat or musquash. The Act further contains power to 
make regulations and prescribe form of licences for importation 
of the animal in question and for the grant and reyocation of 
licences. Section 6 makes it necessary for the occupier of any 
land who knows that musk rats, not being kept by him under 
a licence, are to be found thereon to give notice to the appro- 
priate department, who may take steps for their destruction, 
and enacts that no action for damages shall lie in respect of 
the killing or wounding of any musk rat found at large. Under 
the same section the appropriate department may delegate its 
powers to the agricultural committee of the county couiloil in 
the case of England. Section 6 imposes penalties for offences 
under the Act. Section 8 contains a saving in respect of 
animak kept for exhibition or scientific research under a special 
licence. Section 10 gives power to the Minister and Secretary 
of State, if satisfied with respect to animals of any non-indi- 
genous mammalian species that by reason of their destructive 
habits it is desirable to prohibit or control the importation or 
keeping of them and to destroy any which may be at large, to 
make with respect to animals of that species any such order 
as they are empowered by Section 1 to make with respect to 
musk rats. 

The Wheat Act, 1932, (22 & 23 Geo. 5, c. 24) was passed to 
secure to growers of home-grown millable wheat a standard 
price and a market therefor and to make provision for im- 
posing on millers and importers of flour, obligations to make 
payment® calculated by reference to a quota of such wheat 
and as to the disposal of the moneys thereby received, to provide 
for such millers being required to purchase unsold stocks of 
such wheat and for purposes connected with the matters 
aforesaid. Action 1 provide that if in any cereal year 
(beginning on the 1st August in one year and ending on 31st 
July in the following year) the ascertained average price of home- 
grown millable wheat is less than the standard price, every 
registered grower shall, subject to the provisions of the Act and 
regulations and bye-laws mslde thereunder, be entitled to receive 
from the Wheat Commission a payment in respect of every 
cwt. of such wheat of his own growing sold by him in that year 
representing, subject to deductions for acUninistrative expenses, 
the difference (referred to a® the “ price deficit *’} between the 
average price and the standard price, K in the month of 
June in any year the Wheat Ctommission make a representation 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries that it is exj^emt 
that any stocks of home-grown millable wheat then harvested. 
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being wheat sown during the preceding cereal year, should be 
bought by the Flour Millers* Corporation, the Minister may by 
order require that corporation to buy from the registered 
growers to whom the order relates such part of their stocks as 
remain unsold, but such order in any cereal year may not 
require the Flour Millers* Corporation to buy more than 
12| per cent, of the anticipated supply ** for that year, and any 
order so made must specify a price not exceeding the standard 
price estimated by the Minister, after consultation with the 
Wheat Commission, to be as nearly as may be the price which 
would, in the area to which the order relates and at the date 
when it comes into force, be obtained by a willing seller from a 
willing buyer of home-grown millable wheat of fair average 
quality. In the case of default of the Flour Millers* Corpora- 
tion to buy and take delivery of the wheat in question the 
would-be seller will be entitled to recover as a debt due to him 
from the Corporation a sum equal to the amount which would 
have been payable for the quantity if it had been bought at 
the price determined as aforesaid and the wheat in resj^ct 
of which the sum is recovered will be forfeited to the Wheat 
Commission. The “ anticipated supply ** of home-grown wheat 
is not in any year to be reckoned at more than 27,000,000 cwt. 
{six million quarters) , Section 2 provides that as soon as practic- 
able after the cereal year ending on the Slst July, 1933, and the 
end of every subsequent cereal year the Minister, after consulta- 
tion with the Wheat Commission, shall by order prescribe what 
he determines to have been the average price obtained by regis- 
tered growers throughout the United Kingdom for home-grown 
millable wheat sold by them in that year and this will be the 
** ascertained average price ** in relation to that year. The 
expression ** standard price ** in the list means the price qf 
10^. per cwt., i.e. , 4:5a, per quarter. By Section 3, for the purpose; 
of meeting the expenditure to be defrayed by the Whea^ 
Commission under the Act, every miller and every import^ qf 
flour is made liable to make to the Wheat Commisaon in 
of each cwt, of his output of flour a quota payment ** of ah 
amount calculated so as to represent as neaorly as may bq a 
sum equal to what would have been the price deficit in respect 
of the quota of home-grown millable wheat used in the 
duction of that cwt. if the anticipated supjdy suqh 
for the cereal year in which that cwt- wa^ deliver^ had be^ 
used at a uniform rate per cwt. of flour in ihe pKfdmUxm ^ 
thetestimated supply of flourfor that year ; but titore ka proirao 
exempting the miller from quota payment ispspeet of any 
cwt. coi^isting only of meal dellverw by 
without iuri^rih^ as aimW . By 

aub-seerion.3 ‘ol, Seqridn B 'the^ made are 
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to be of suck amounts as may be prescribed by tke Minister 
wko, for purposes of calculating the amount so prescribed, is, 
after consultation ■with the Wheat Commission, to estimate (a) 
the average price obtainable by registered growers throughout 
the United Kingdom for home-grown millable wheat sold and 
to be sold by them in the cereal year in which the order will 
come into fon^e and the price deficit per cwt. of such wheat ; 
(6) the supply of flour for that year to be delivered and retained 
for consumption or use in the United Kingdom. By Section 5 
the Wheat Commission is given power to make bye-laws for 
giving offect to the provisions of the Act, including provision 
for the registration of all growers of home-grown millable 
wheat, and for making payments in advance during the cereal 
year on account of the deficiency payments which will become 
due in respect of wheat sold by registered growers in that year. 
Claims for pa 3 nnent must be vouched by wheat certificates ” 
issued by persons authorised in the bye-laws. By Section 13 
when, by virtue of any charge or under a distraint, wheat of a 
register^ grower*s own growing is sold by a person entitled to 
eifiorce the charge or levy the distress the registered owner, to 
the exclusion of that person, wiU be entitled to receive any 
deficiency pa 3 ?ment in respect thereof. The Act, which is of a 
somewhat complicated nature, contains many other provisions 
for carrying out its objects which it is not possible to deal with 
more fuUy in this article. The first schedule to the Act pro- 
vides for the constitution of the Wheat Commission upon which 
so many duties are imposed by the Act. It is to consist of 
a ehalrinan, a vice-chairman and seventeen other persons re- 
presenting the intocests of growers of home-grown wh^t, millers 
flour and other interests, to be appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. The second schedule deals with 
the constitution of the Flour Millers’ Corporation, which is to 
consist of a chairman and four other persons appointed by the 
Minister after consultation with b^es repre^nting, in his 
opinion, the intaDests of millers. 

The Agricultural Credits Act, 1932, (22 & 23 Geo. 6, c, 36) 
to remove doubts malms provision with respect to mortgages 
for securing loans made by the company formed for the pur- 
poses of Part I of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, which 
deals with long term loans on mortgages of agricultural land, 
and under the Improvement of Land Acts, 18& and 1899, for 
agricultural purposes. It enacts that a provision in a mortgage 
requiring the loan secured to be repaid by instalments of oapd^ 
and interest as specified in paragraph (c) of sub-secticm (3) of 
Section 2 of the principal Act shall not be treated as being 
invalid by reason only that the mortgage is thereby rmidened 
irredeemable for the period during which the inatslm^^ am 
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payable. Section 3 of the Act provides that when in pursuance 
of the power conferred by Section 71 of the Settled Land Act, 
1925, a mortgage is granted by any persons entitled, whether 
under that Act or under the Law of Property Act, 1926, or 
the Administration of Estates Act, 1925, or otherwise, there may 
be inserted therein a provision that the loan thereby secured 
shall be repayable on any of the terms on which, by virtue of 
the provision of paragraph (c) aioresadd, a loan may be made 
repayable. 

The Rights of Way Act, 1932, (22 & 23 Geo. 5, c. 45) is an 
important Act amending the law relating to public rights of 
way, which, however, does not come into force until 1st 
January, 1934. Hitherto in order to prove a disputed public 
right of way it was necessary to prove actual dedication by 
the owner of the land over wMch it passed or dedication to be 
presumed by the circumstances which included continuous 
use for a number of years by the pubhc, but such use was only 
treated as evidence which might be rebutted by proof of 
absence of intention by the owner to make dedication or by the 
non-existence of any owner capable of dedicating during the 
period of use. It is now enact^ that where actual enjoyment 
of a way has been had by the public as of right for a full period 
of 20 years such way shall be deemed to have been dedicated 
as a highway unless there is sufficient evidence of no intention 
of the owner to. dedicate the way or unless it is proved that 
during the period of 20 years there was not at any time any 
person in possession of the land capable of dedicating. The 
onus of proof appears thus to be shifted on to the person dis- 
puting the right. Where any such way has been enjoyed as 
aforesaid for a full period of 40 years such way will be deemed 
conclusively to have been dedicated as a highway unless th^ 
is sufficient evidence that there was no intention during tliat 
period to dedicate the way. It is, however, provided f or ^ 
protection of owners of land that a notice by the owner oi tfe 
land over which the way passes inconsistent with its dadii^i^^ 
as a highway placed brfore or after and nmintained jUbe 
commencement of the Act in such a manner as to be 
to those using the way will in the absence of a 

inteation be suffident evidence to n^ative the 
dedkate the way as a highway. It is further proyidedt^ ^ 
owner of land may d6p<^it with the <4 the 

and with lie council of the borough, urten,. or 
in which the land is situate (i) a 
6 inches to one mile of ^ Imd, 


owper;,nt..|4S;;Slc«^^^ jn-,# 
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the date of the deposit to the effect that no additional wsi,jB 
(other than any indicated in the declaration) over the land 
delineated on the map have been dedicated to the public since 
the date of the deposit will, in the absence of proof of a contrary 
intention, be sufficient evidence to negative the intention of 
the owner or his successors in title to dedicate any such addi- 
tional ways as highways. 

The Town and Country Planning Act (22 & 23 Geo. 5, 
c. 48) is a long and somewhat complicated Act with respect to 
the development and planning of urban or rural land and to 
provide for the protection of rural amenities and the preserva- 
tion of objects of interest or beauty and to facilitate the 
acquisition of land for garden cities. It comes into operation 
on 1st April, 1933, but it is only possible to deal with it very 
shortly in this article. It provides for the preparation of 
schemes by local authorities for the purposes of the Act and 
such schemes may deal with a great variety of matters, including 
amongst others the stopping up or diversion of existing highways, 
buildings, structures and erections, open spaces private and 
public, extinction or variation of private rights of way and other 
easements, dealing with and disposal of land acquired by the 
local authority, power to make agreements with owners, power 
to accept any property whether real or personal for the further- 
ance of the objects of the scheme, and limitation of time for 
the operation of schemes. Provisions may be inserted in 
schemes for prescribing the space about building, hmilmg 
number of building, regulating the size, height and external 
appearance of builcUngs and prohibiting buildup operations, etc. 
Any person whose property is injuriously affected by the 
operations of any provision contained in a scheme, or by the 
extension of any work under a scheme, being a provision or 
wmrk which infringes or curtails his legal rights in respect of 
property, may recover compensation from the responsible 
authority, but power is given to the Minister to exclude com- 
pensation in certain classes of cases. On the other hand, there 
is a provision for recovery of betterment from owners of pro- 
perty increased in value by the operation of any scheme to an 
amount not exceeding 75 per cent, of the amount of the in- 
crease. Questions arising upon claims for recovery of com- 
pensation and for betterment are to be referred to an official 
arbitrator under the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919. The responsible authority may purchase 
by agreement any land which they require for purposes Of a 
scheme and, if unable to purchase by agreement, they may 
purchase compulsorily imder certain conditions. Schemes 
may include provisions for the preservation of single trees and 
groups of trees and may specify areas oi woodland as areas to 
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be protected. Powers are also given with respect to unsightly 
advertisements and hoardings. 

II. — Cases m the Couhts. 

1. Labour , — ^There have not been any oases reported 
bearing directly upon agricultural labour during the past year 
and the only case which may be useful in this respect is 
MedUr V. Medhf (1931, W.C. & I. Rep, 406), where it was held 
in the Court of Appeal that a workman employed in his father’s 
business of selling hniit and vegetables in Norwich and Lowestoft, 
who was killed by an accident while on the way from his home 
in the latter place to the former, in the absence of evidence 
that he had visited the Lowestoft business on the day of the 
accident, was not killed by an accident arising out of and in 
the course of his employment so as to give rise to a claim 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925. 

2, Landlord and Tenant . — ^The reported cases arising out 
of the relations of Landlord and Tenant of agricultural land 
have been more than usually numerous. 

In Digby v. Penny (1932, 2 K.B. 491 ; 101 L.J.K.B. 615) the 
landlord of a farm served through his agents a year’s notice to 
quit in the following form “ In accordance with Section 12 
sub-section 1, paras, (c) and (b) of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1923, we do hereby give you notice to quit,” etc. Sub- 
section 1 of Section 12 of the Act enables a landlord to avoid 
paying compensation for disturbance if his notice is given for 
one of the reasons there specified which include (a) failure to 
farm according to the rules of good husbandry, and (5) failure 
to comply wittdn a reasonable time with a notice requiring him 
to pay rent in respect of the holding, or to remedy a breach of 
contract or conditions of the tenancy agreement consistent 
with good husbandry, but to do so the notice to quit must 
state that it is given for one or more of the specified reasons. 
In pursuance of the notice the tenant quitted the farm mA 
made a claim for compensation for disturbance on the grbui^ 
that the form of notice was not sufficiently in compliam^ 
Section 12 sub-section 1 as to defeat his claim for disturbance 
because it did not in terms set out the reasons for winch it 
was given. The Court held that the notice to quit had suffimen^ 
set out the reasons for which it was given by the to 

the paragraphs of sub-section 1 of Action 12 So as to make 
it a valid notice to avoid compensation for disturbance. 

Me O’Connor and Bremn^e ArbUratim (1933, 1 101 ; 

L. J.K.B. 706) was also a claim for competition fe^S^bance 
by a tenant who had quitted. The tosnt in thte ease claim^ 
up to two years’ rent of the hoWftig, it is 
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that the loss and expense incurred exceed an amount equal to 
one year’s rent of the holding. The claim he put in was merely 
“ Disturbance two years’ rent, £514.” Under Section 16, 
sub-section 2 of the Act any claim for compensation under the 
Act “ shall cease to be enforceable after the expiration of two 
months from the termination of the tenancy unless particulars 
have been given by the . . . tenant to the landlord . . . 
before the expiration of that period.” It was held by the Court 
of Appeal that although the particulars required need not be in 
writing the above claim did not give sufficient particulars to 
support the tenant’s case. Lord Hanworth, the Master of the 
Rolls, in the same case stated his approval of the Scottish case 
of McHurg v. Speirs (1924, S.C. 272), where it was held that 
a tenant who proves that he has suffered loss by disturbance 
is entitled to one year’s rent as compensation, even though the 
amount of the loss proved is less than that sum, 

Olive V. Paynter (1932 2 K.B. 666 ; 101 L.J.K.B. 786) is 
another important case arising in respect of the above 
mentioned Act, Section 16 sub-section 2 requiring particulars of 
claims by the landlord against the tenant or the tenant against 
the landlord to be given within two months or otherwise to be 
unenforceable. It was held that when a claim by a landlord 
is one which might have been enforced under the terms of 
the contract of tenancy and not merely arising under the 
Agricultural Holding Act, 1923, although the claim comes 
before an arbitrator appointed under the Act the clmxnan^t is 
not bound by theffimitation as to time imposed by sub-section 
2 of Section 16. The tenant in this case on the termination 
the tenancy made a claim in respect of tenant right and the 
landlady counter-claimed for dilapidations for which the tenant 
was liable under the contract of tenancy. The two claims 
went to arbitration and the arbitrator stated a case for the 
opinion of the Court. The County Court Judge found that 
some particulars of the landlady’s counter-claim had not been 
given within two months from the expiration of the tenancy, and 
he held that the arbitrator should entertain only those parts of 
that claim of which sufficient particulars were given within the 
two months. The Court of Appeal held that the provision in 
Section 16, sub-section 2, that any such claim ** as is mentioned 
in this section ” should cease to be enforceable after the expira- 
tion of two months from the termination of the tenancy uiffiess 
particulars thereof have been given before the expiration of 
that period did not affect the landlady’s rights in the arbitra- 
tion against the tenant for breaches of agreement of tenancy 
in respect of which he had, by virtue of his agreement, a common 
law right of action. In thfr decision the Court professed to 
follow a former case of Lou^hefr v. Clifford (1927, 1 130 ; 
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95 L.J.K.B. 576) [see article on Contemporary Law in VoL 
87 of this Journal]. It is, however, difficult to reconcile this 
decision with the precise wording of Section 16 sub-section 2 
and with the reasons given for the decision of the Court in the 
earlier case of Jowes V. Evaris (1923, 1 K.B. 12; 92 L.J.K.B. 
35.) 

In Farrow v. Ortewell (49 Times L.R. 28) it was held that 
a purchaser of land who has not yet completed his purchase 
by taking a legal conveyance of the land and who is therefore 
merely entitled in equity to the rents and profits, not being the 
legal owner of the reversion, has not the right under Section 12, 
sub-section 1, of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, to deter- 
mine the tenancy by notice to the tenant to quit, but in this 
case the purchaser having before the expiration of the notice 
to quit completed his purchase and acquired the legal estate 
in the land and the tenant being imaware of the invalidity of 
the notice to quit, which was given while the landlord was only 
equitably entitled to the rents and profits, having taken another 
farm and made other preparations to his detriment for leaving 
the farm in respect of which notice to quit had been given it 
was held that the landlord was estopped from setting up the 
invalidity of the notice to quit and that the tenant was entitled 
to quit the farm and claim compensation for disturbance as 
if the notice had been a good one from the beginning. 

In Sanders-Jacob v. YaUs (1932, W.N. 260) a lease of a 
house, buildings, cottages and gardens with, paddocks and 
meadow ground containing 27 acres 23 poles was let to a 
tenant upon terms which were held to permit the premise 
to be used as a market garden, but it was argued that the 
provisions of, the Agricultural Holdings Aot, 1923, relating 

market gardens did not apply because the whole of tibe 
premises were not let as a market garden, part being an 
ordinary residential house with “ pleasure ground ” mjA that 
the tenant had conunitted waste by ploughing up permane^ 
pasture and converting into arable land. It wm JWfei tl^; 
the part other than the residential house and ground ; 'ttel 
or treated as a market garden ’’ within the meaning 
48 of the Aot and that the tenant had the right m 


it and plough up as he had done. / ; c r: p 

3. Sto^ am Produce.— la the SootliBh eaee of 
Yy Wmdrope (1932, S.C. (J.) 18) in a prosecmticmier 
give notice of the exist^^ of swine fever in 
the provisions of the Hiseae^ of 
I^^sjecutor pr^^iuced a eertifir^^ 
a vet^anary mmem eeai^fyiigg the 
the 
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prove that the grantor held the ofiSce of veterinary inspector 
under the Act. The justices having sustained an objection 
to the admission of the certificate as evidence, the Court of 
Justice held it was admissible without proof of its authen- 
ticity or of the grantor’s qualifications, at all events in the 
absence of specific challenge on these points by the accused 
at the trial. 

PyaU V. Lloyd (30 L.G.R. 506 ; 49 Times L.B.^14) was 
a decision that the prohibition in Action 3, sub-section 1 (6) 
with regard to the use of special designations in connection 
with any sale or offer of sale of milk such as “ Certified ” “ Grade 
A,” ** pasteurised,” except under and in accordance with a 
lioen<» granted by the Minister of Health or by his authority 
under the provisions of an order made by him is not limited 
to acts committed by persons who do not hold licences granted 
by the Minister. The question of prejudice to the purchaser 
is immaterial under this section. 


4. Marheiing , — The Agricultural Marketing Act, 1931, 
provides that schemes may be framed and boards constituted 
for the marketing and disposal of agricultural produce and by 
Section 5 a scheme may empower the board ^*to buy the 
regulated product, to produce such commodities from that 
piquet as may be specified in the scheme, and to sell, grade, 
pack, store, adapt for sale, insure, advertise and transport 
the regulat^ product.” In Bex v. Minister of Agric'idture 
and Fisheries, ex parte Berry (101 L.J.K.B. 561) a Itoarf elected 
by hop growers framed a scheme by which afi hops were to 
be sold through their agency, and after paying expenses, etc., 
the money so received was to be pooled and divided amongst 
Ihe growers according to the value of the produce taken 
from each one. It was held on an objection to the scheme, that 
although the Act of 1931 authoris^ the board to “ buy ” 
the regulated product, the taking, pooling, sale and division 
constituted what was in fewjt a purchase from the producer 
and a sale on his behalf, and the scheme was therefore not an 
infringement of the terms of the Act. 

5, Bates and Taxes , — ^In Glandy v. Wiglitman (147 L.T., 
466) the appellant owned a stud farm and was assessed to 


income tax under Schedule B in respect of the occupation of 
the land. He was also assessed under Schedule D in respect 
of fees paid for the services of his stallions. On an appeal 
against the assessment under Schedule D, it was held by the 
Cburt of Appeal, affirming the decision of Mr. Justice Eowlatt, 
that the enterprise in connection with the stallions, being 
separate from the ordinary enterprise attaching to the occupation 
of the land, was separately assessable under Schedule D. 

In Mumroe db CMey v. Bailey (76 S.J., 761) it was held 
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that lands used for bulb farming were occupied as a “ garden 
for the sale of tbe produce ’’ and were not assessable as a market 
garden and that the profits should be assessed under Schedule D. 

Garter v. Lanarkshire Assessor (1932, S.C. 382) was a 
Scottish case on the question of rating in which it was held in 
a case where there was a house of the value of £35 and lands 
of the value of £5 before derating, that the value of the 
dwelling-house being greatly in excess of the value of the lands 
let as a poultry farm the subjects should not be entered in the 
valuation roll as one and the house should not be derated as 
** agricultural lands and heritages/^ Lord Sands and Fleming, 
however, expressed the opinion that dwelling-houses on poultry 
farms necessarily solely occupied in connection with the poultry 
farm fell to be derated in the same manner as farm-houses. 

6. Miscellaneous . — ^In Ee Jones, National Provincial Bank 
Ltd. V. Official Eeceiver (1932, 1 Ch. 548 ; 101 L.L Ch. 173) 
a bank advanced money to a farmer by way of overdraft 
before the passing of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, and 
after its passing the farmer on December 18th, 1928, executed 
an agricultural floating charge in favour of the bank to secure 
the overdraft and all moneys then owing or which might there- 
after be owing on current account. On September 3rd, 1930, 
the bank demanded pa3mient of the amount owing. On 
October 3rd a receiving order was made against the farmer, 
who was subsequently adjudged bankrupt. After December 
31st, 1930, the bank appointed an agent to take poss^ision of 
the assets charged and he accordingly sold them on January 
14th, 1931. The sum then due exceeded the amount of tlm 
advance at the date of the passing of the Act, viz., August 
3rd, 1928. It was held, reversing the decision of the County 
CoTirt Judge, that the bank’s charge was not enforced ” 
until after December 31st, 1930, so that Section 12 of the 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1928, which provides that until 
January 1st, 1931, where a bank has before the passing of the 
Act m^e advances to a farmer by means of an overdraft m. 
otherwise, an agricultural charge in favour of the bank shall lie 
enforceable only in respect of moneys advanced in addiMonith 
and in excess of a sum equal to tbe amount of mch 
outstanding at the passing of the Act, did not apply aM ite 
bank was entitled to retain out of the products of thdu#^ 
amount due to it as against the trustee in bankrtiptoyw : 

StiUweU V. Wind^ Cor^alim (1932, 2 £&. Ml 

L.J.Ch. 342) was a case relating to trees on a high^l^ 
held that a highway authority has Idle right to tees 

on roads which are ancient highwayn 
become m. obstruoftop to the public. WWie Iho^ trees have 
beoonae a pubhc danger, jhe right them hec^mies a 
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duty. By the operation of Section 149 of the PubKo Health Act, 
1879, when roads have become repairable by the inhabitants 
at large of an urban district, the roads become vested in the 
urban authority. Consequently, as the urban authority is the 
highway authority, the trees growing on those roads must be 
treated as the property of the highway authority so as to give 
the authority the right to cut them down. 

Wee^ Midlands Joint Ehctricity Authority v. Pitt (1932, 
2 K.B. 1 ; 101 L.J.K.B, 401) was an important case relating 
to the assessment of compensation from an electricity authority 
to a landowner for wayleave over his land. By the joint 
effect of Section 22, sub-section 1 and Section 39, sub-section 1, 
of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, it is for the Minister of 
Transport to determine whetW the proposal of a ‘‘joint 
eleetrieity authority or any authorised undertakers ’’ to place 
an electric line over the lands of any owner who has not given 
his consent within 21 days from the date of service of the notice 
of the proposal shall be sanctioned, and also to determine what 
“ terms, conditions and stipulations ” if any, should be 
attached to his consent. It was held by the Court of Appeal 
that the power to attach terms, conditions and stipulations 
to such a consent does not extend to pecuniary terms, conditions 
or stipulations and the Minister is not empowered to assess the 
compensation to be paid to a landowner in accordance with 
Section 22, sub-section 1. Where the undertakers are a joint 
electricity authority created by an order under Section 7 of Ihe 
Etectricity (Supply) Act, 1919, the compensation is to be 
determined fay an oiEcial arbitotor under the Acquisition of 
Land (Assessm^t of Compensation) Act, 1919. The provisions 
of the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, for the purchase 
md taking of lands otherwise thsm by agreement do not apply 
to sneli a oase. 

In r. Corke (1933, 1 Gh. 89 ; 102 L.J. Oh. 30) the 

defendant in return for payment allowed persons to place 
caravans in a disused brickfield and to live in them. Some of 
these persons committed in the vicinity, but not in the brick- 
field, acts which interfered with the comfort of people in the 
neighbourhood. In an action by the Attomey-(feneral at the 
suit of the local district council for an injunction to restrain the 
defendant from permitting the brickfield to be used in such a 
way as to be a nuisance, it was held that as the defendant 
was putting his land to an abnormal use he was responsible for 
the nuisance which existed in the vicinity and he must be 
restrained from permitting the occupiers of the land to do the 
acts consrituting the nuisance. 

Aubebt J. Spbkossb. 


liooeta's Xua. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1932. 

(The Society 13 again indebted to the Ministry of Agricnlture and EHsheries 
for its kindness in supplying, for inclusion in the Journal, the usual detailed and 
comparative tables of the latest Agricultural Statistics, For fuller information 
than can be given in the limited space available here, the Department’s own 
admirable series of Reports on Agricultural Statistics, together with the weeHy 
“ Agricultural Market Report,” should, of course, be consulted. — E d.) 

I. — ^Aobbagb. 

Table I gives particiilars of the acreage under the principal 
crops in England and Wales, as returned on 4th June by 
occupiers of agricultural holdings above one acre in extent. 

The total area of agricultural land covered by the returns 
was 30,666,000 acres, as compared with 30,699,000 acres 
in 1931, ».e., a reduction of 44,000 acres or 0* 1 per cent. Crops 
and pasture accounted for 26,199,000 acres, or 84,000 acres 
less than in the preceding year, but the area returned as rough 
grazings increased by 40,000 acres to 6,356,000 acres. tSs 
is in accordance with the movement that has been a regular 
feature of post-war years, although the drop in the total area 
in cultivation was not so severe as between 1930 and 1931, when 
it amounted to 102,000 acres. 

The arable area continued to decline, the 1932 total of 

9.362.000 acres being 220,000 acres (2-3 per cent.) short of 
the previous year’s figure. Between 1930 and 1931, the 
arable area was reduced by about 250,000 acres, so that in 
two years the loss has amounted to close on half a million acres. 
During the twelve months under review, the extent of the arabte 
area retmrned as bare fallow increased by 76,000 a<a:es to 

433.000 acres, the area actually under crops (excluding clover 

and rotation grasses) beiug 126,000 acres less than in 1931. 
Permanent grass occupied 15,837,000 acres, or 136,000 mm 
more than a year earlier. ■ ■ 

The ratio as between arable land and the total area 
cultivation again showed a slight contraction ai the 
which is a continuation of the trend in recent years. Ik 
war years, arable land represented about 41 per cent* 
total area under crops and grass as against 37 

As regards the individual crops, the area showed an 

increase of 9i,(K}0 aor^ (7-6 per cent.) to 1,288^<X^ aqr^^ 
was still lower than in any other year 
century except 1931 and was 28 per cent., bdbw the average 
(1,791,0(H) acres) of the thpee years ^ the 

latest inerea^' vm spread over most ^ 

per omi, of/dt'^oocurred^ 'in the 

counties. f v"'-' ' 
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Table L — ^Acreage Under Crops and Grass and Numbers 
of Live Stock on holdings above one acre in extent as 
returned on the 4th June, 1932, and 4th June, 1931, in 
England and Wales, 


Bistiibuf^n. 

1982.* 

1981. 

Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-). 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total Acreage under Crops and Grass*. 

25,199,000 

25,288,000 

- 84,000 

Arable Land ....... 

Pexmancsat Grass for Hay .... 

,, ,, not for Hay .... 

Rou^ Grazings ...... 

9.362.000 

4.546.000 
11,291,000 

5.356.000 

9.582.000 

4.778.000 
10,928,000 

5.816.000 

i 

- 220,000 
- 282,000 
- 868,000 
- 40,000 

Wheat 

Barley ........ 

Oats 

Mixed Com • • 

Bye ........ 

Beans . 

Peas 

Pottatoes ........ 

Tamips and Swedes ..... 

Mangold ........ 

Sugar Beet ....... 

Cabbage for Fodder. Kohl Rabi and Rape 

Vetfdkes or Tares ...... 

Ituceme 

Bops 

Small F^t 

Orchards 

Gbver, Sainfoin and Grasses under Rotation for 
Hay ........ 

Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under Rotation not 
for Hay « . . • • » 

Bare Fallow 

Horses used for Agriculture* .... 

JMmkai Bona* / 

^ \ Under one year 

Oiber Bfocses cfii AgtionHural H<^diags 

Torsi. Hobsbs . 

Cows and Bcsfers in Bfilk .. .. 

Cows hi Qetif but not in. Milk . . . 

Bel&rs in Calf 

fTwo years old and above . 

Other Cattle A One year and under two . 

i. Under one year . . . 

Torsi. OF Ca^ttle 

Ewes kept for breeding ..... 

CWretShero • 

^Undei one year .... 

Tox&l of Sbsep 

Sows kept for Breeding . . • . . 

other Pigs 

Total cf Pigs . . j 

1,288,000 

963.000 
1,577,000 

114,200 

24,700 

153.400 

126.700 

508.700 

579.400 

229.800 

254.800 

109.400 

48.600 

89.400 

16.600 

59.400 
247,100 

1^,000 

873.000 

488.000 
No. 

654,600 

85,800 

89,100 

1ST.600 

1.197.000 

1.029.000 

1.652.000 
121,900 

82.500 

158.200 
182,400 

446.800 
621,000 

270.700 

288.200 

125.700 

64.200 

46.200 

19.500 
62,000 

244.800 

1.726.000 

855.000 

857.000 
No. 

666,500 

85,20a 

87,800 

149.000 

-f 91,000 
- 66,000 

- 76,000 

- 7,700 

- 7,800 

- 4,800 

- 6,700 
-I- 56,900 

- 41.600 

- 40,900 
4- 21,600 

- 16,800 

- 15.600 
« 6,800 

- 2,900 

- 2,600 
4- 2.800 

- 188,000 

4“ 18,000 
+ 76,000 
No. 

- 11,900 
+ 100 
+ 1,800 

- 11,400 

916,600 

988,500 

- 21,900 

2,116,000 

851.900 
402,500 

988.900 
1,241,100 
1,805,200 

2,048,100 

821,700 

425,300 

986,200 

1,130,400 

1,208,300 


- 72,900 

- 80,200 
- 22,800 

- 2,700 

- 110,700 
> 96,900 

6,855,600 

6,065,000 

4- 290,600 

ill 

7,262,600 
2,788,800 
7,702,900 1 

: 

- 861,800 
- 188,800 
< 184,800 

18,478,600 

17,749,2<K) 1 

4- 729,400 

424,500 

2,766,500 

402,400 

2,880,600 

- 

h 22,100 
- 376,900 

8,181,000 

2,788,000 

4- 398,000 


^Subject: to revision. 

* Including B^fares kept for Breeding. 


*Not in^uding rough grazings. 
* Including Sullions, 
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It will be recalled that the extent of land devoted to Barley 
growing was weU maintained between 1930 and 1931, in 
contrast to the sharp falling off recorded in the two previous 
years. The 1932 returns, however, show that the declining 
tendency has re-asserted itself, the acreage being reduced by 

66.000 acres (6*4 per cent.) to 963,000 acres, which is a new 
record low level for the crop. It may be of interest to recall 
that immediately before the War some 1,500,000 acres were 
given over to barley, and at the beginning of the century the 
figure was over 1,700,000 acres. Of the 66,000 acres lost to the 
crop during the year under review, 64,000 acres were situated 
in the Eastern and North-Eastern areas. 

The faU in the acreage under Oats was greater even than 
with barley, the 4th June returns showing a total of 1,677,000 
acres, as compared with 1,652,000 acres in 1931 — or 76,000 
acres (4-6 per cent.) less. This was the lowest figure ever 
recorded for the crop. Declines in acreage were fairly general 
throughout the country, Yorkshire and Norfolk exceptionally 
growing 4,000 acres and 2,000 acres respectively more than a 
year earlier. 

Taken together, the three main cereal crops occupied 

3.328.000 acres in 1932 as compared with 3,878,000 acres in 
1931, i.e., a decline of 60,000 acres, or 1*3 per cent. In 1918, 
the corresponding acreage was 6,838,000 acres and ten years 
later, 4,343,000 acres. 

Mixed Corn was grown on 114,200 acres, reprinting 
a faU of 7,700 acres (6*3 per cent.) on the year, while Bye 
occupied only 24,700 acres as against 32,600 acres in 1931, 
i.e., 7,800 acres, or 24*0 per cent. less. This was a record low 
level for the crop. 

The acreage devoted to Beans continued to recede, although 
the shrinkage was much less severe than in 1931* Actually, 
beans for picking or cutting green increased by 1,200 aore^ 
(9*1 per cent.) to 14,400 acres, but the area harvest^ m oom 
showed a drop of 6,000 acres {4*1 per cent), to 139,000* 
also occupied a smaller acreage than on the preceding 4th 
and similarly the area for cutting green increased by 
acres (6*7 per cent.) to 60,800 acres, but this 
offset by a reduction of 9, OCX) acres (12 per cent.) to 66,9Q0a^?es 
in the area harvested as com, t :: > v 

The area given ovear to the two pidse crops 
amounted to 280,100 acres, as compared with ^0^000 Jn 
1931, and 310,200 aor^ in 1930. ^ i 

A further sharp increase in the 
in 1^2, the total 603,7(X) a<^es 
per c^t.) greater- tl^ cm ;4^. 

part of the sustained been 
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recovered. Every county in England and Wales shared in 
the ^ increase, Lincolnshire alone being responsible for an 
additional 9,000 odd acres. The acreage in Essex and Kent 
showed a rise of rather more than 4,000 acres and 3,000 acres 
respectively. 

The progressive decline in the acreage of Turnips and 
Swedes continue on much the same scale as in earlier years, 
the 1932 level of 579,400 acres being 41,600 acres (6-7 per cent.) 
below that returned in 1931. La^ediately before the War, 
over a million acres were devoted to turnips and swedes, but 
by 1918 the area had fallen to 911,000 acres and by 1928 to 
720,000 acres. 

Man^cdds, too, showed a further substantial reduction, the 
acreage falling by 40,900 acres (15*1 per cent.) to 229,800 acres, 
and being now not much more than half what it was in the 
early part of the century. 

The combined area under the principal fodder roots in 
1932 was 809,200 acres as against 891,700 acres in 1931, t.e., a 
drop of 82,500 acres, or 9*3 per cent. In 1918, 1,312,000 acres 
were grown and in 1928, 1,018,000 acres. 

For the third year in succession, the area under Hops was 
reduced, falling from 19,500 acres to 16,600 acres — or by 
2,900 acr^ (14*9 per cent.). The greater part of the shrinkage 
occurred in Kent, in which county the acreage returned was 
8,977 acres as against 11,494 acres in the preceding ye^^ 
In il^mpshiie the acreage fell by 231 acres (30*8 per cent.) 
and in Sussex by 258 acres (17*7 per cbnt.) but in Hereford 
M^d Worcester there were ismali additions. Of the total area 
eullivated in England, 8,977 acres (54 per cent.) were situated 
in Kent, 3,864 acares (23 per cent.) in Hereford, 1,828 acres (11 
per cent.) in Worcester, and 1,195 acres (7 per cent.) in Sussex. 

Following on an addition of 158,000 acres to the area of 
Gicmer and Motaiion Chasses between 1930 and 1931, there was a 
reduction of 170,000 acres (6*6 per cent.) during the year under 
review. (X the total of 2,411,000 acres, 1,538,000 acres were 
shown as intended for hay, representing a fall of 188,000 acres 
(10-9 per cent.) on the year ; the area for grazing, however, 
increased by 18,000 acres (2-1 per cent.) to 873,000 acres. 

As regards Sugar Beet, the decline of 114,000 acres (32-8 
per cent.) recorded on 4th June, 1931, was partially recovered 
in the succeeding year, the 1932 total of 254,800 acres repre- 
senting an increase of 21,6W acr^ (9-3 per cent.). The East 
and North-East part of the country provided an extra 27,000 
acres, Norfolk alone contributing 24,000 acres. 

Many of the smaller groups of vegetables continued to 
expand. The acreage of Catdiflotvets and Broccoli increased 
by 1,800 acres, Garrets by 3,100 acres, and Oniom by 400 
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acres. There was a comparatively heavy drop of 1,800 acres 
in the area under Cabbage and of 2,700 acres in the area under 
Brussels Sprotds. In the cases of Vetches and Tares, Lucerne 
and Mustard for Seed, decreases of 15,600 acres (24*3 per cent.), 
6,800 acres (14*7 per cent.) and 2,400 acres (10*6 per cent.) 
were recorded. 

There was practically no change in the Fruit acreage, a 
drop of 2,600 acres in the area under small fruit being practi- 
cally offset by an addition of 2,300 acres to the orchards. 
Kent was responsible for 1,000 acres of the additional orchard 
area, while Worcester and Norfolk added 600 acres and 700 
acres respectively. 


n. — ^L ivb Stock. 

It may be recalled that the increase in the total numbers 
of CaitU (Table I) in 1931 was the first to be shown since 1927. 
During the year under review the herds were augmented by a 
further 290,600 (4*8 per cent.), the total of all cattle on 4th 
June being 6,365,600, which is the largest number ever re- 
corded. Cows and heifers in milk showed an increase of 
72,900 (3*6 per cent.) to 2,116,000, and cows in calf but not in 
milk of 30,200 (9-4 per cent.) to 351,900. There was, however, 
a reduction of 22,800 (5-4 per cent.) in the numbers of in-c^ 
heifers, and the net result of these changes in the dairy herds 
was to bring the total to 2,870,400— a record high level. There 
were heavy increases of 110,700 (9-8 per cent.) and 98,900 
(8 per cent.) respectively in ‘‘ other ” cattle aged one year 
and under two, and in calves. Cattle of two years and oyer 
were little altered at 938,900. Most of the Eirglish counti^ 
actually showed decreases, but these were more than counts- 
balanc^ by gains in aU the Welsh counties. 

Tor the third year in succession, the numbers oi SImp 
showed a substantial increase, the total recorded being 
18,478,600 as compared with 17,749,200 in 1931 — or 729,400 
(4-1 per cent.) more. This figure waa higher than in 
since 1911. Breeding ewes accounted for almost 
the total increase, the numbers rising by 36l,3Cffi (6 
to 7,623,000. Other sheep of om year and abowia^fes^aii^ 
by 183,800 (6-8 p^ cent.) to 2,967,600, but the gain in 
was relatively much less pronounced at 184^300 ^2^4 
to 7,887,200.^ The increases were confined 
flocks showing a net decrease. . : * : : 

The numbers Figs on agd<mltur«d 
in 1932 than in any otl^ jem with the ; ifes 

compared .wife, there 

per. total ^ mm 

kept im 
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the increase in other pigs” was 375,900 (15*8 per cent.}, 
to which practically every area other than North Wales, 
where there was a very slight decline, contributed. 

Once again the statistics of Horses on agricultural holdings 
showed a ^line, the numbers falling from 938,500 to 916,600, 
or by 21,900 (2-3 per cent.). In 1918 there were 1,376,000 
horses on farms and by 1921 the figure had increased to 

I, 386,000* Since then, however, a steady and persistent 
reduction has been in evidence. The drop of 21,900 during the 
period under review was shared almost equally by horses used 
for agricultural purposes, which showed a decline of 11,900 
(1-8 per cent.) to 654,600, and “ other ” horses, which fell by 

II, 4()0 (7-7 per cent.) to 137,600. The numbers of unbroken 
horses aged one year and above were practically unchanged, 
while fo^, which had previously shown an almost uninterrupted 
fall since 1919, increased by 1,300 (3*4 per cent.) to 39,100. 

The numbers of Fowls kept on agricultural holdings in- 
creased by a further 10 per cent. — from 52,564,000 to 57,734,000. 
There has been a ste^y annual growth of about 5,000,000 
head during the past three years, and the latest total is practi- 
cally double that recorded in 1913. Nearly one-quarter of 
the fowls are to be found in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Dmlcs 
numbered 2,632,000 on 4th June, 1932, as compared with 

2.494.000 in 1931, i.e., an increase of 138,000 or 6 per cent. 
Older birds were more numerous in almost all counties exc^t 
Berkshire, where a decline of 500 was recorded, but in nearly 
half the counti^ the figures of young ducks were smaller than 
a year earlier. For the first time since 1927, the numbers of 
Qee^ returned showed a rise, the total being 573,000 as against 

561.000 in 1931. There were 34 per cent, more birds in Norfolk. 

Tb^ population advanced from 529,000 head to 653,000 

head, or by 24,000 (4-5 per cent.). 

in, — ^Pbodtjob of Cbofs. 

Figures of the production and yield per acre of the principal 
crops are shown in Table II. 

At 17-2 cwt. per acre, the Wheat crop yielded much better 
than in 1931, and was within 0-1 cwt. of the average of the 
ten preceding years. Yields as a rule were below average in 
the principal wheat-growing areas, but in many other localities 
were above average. With an additional 91,000 acres under 
the crop, the total production was estimated at 1,106,000 tons 
as compared with 961,000 tons in 1931, i,e., an increase of 
nearly 145,000 tons, or 15 per cent. 

Barley also did very well, jdelding 16-0 owt. to the acre as 
against 15-0 cwt. in 1931 and a ten-year average of 16-6 cwt. 
Even so, this good yield was not sufficient to counteract the 
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Table II. — ^Estimated Total Produce and Yield per Acre 
of the Corn, Hay and Root Crops in England and Wales 
in 1932, with Comparisons for 1931, and the Average 
Yield per Acre of the Ten Years 1922 to 1931. 



Estimated 

Total Produce. 

Acreage. 

Estimated Yield 
per Acre. 

Crops. 

1982.* 

1981. 

1932.» 

1931. 

1932.* 

1931, 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years 
1922-81, 


Thousands 
of Cwt. 

Thousands 
of Cwt, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Wheat . 

22.092 

19,280 


1,196,697 

17-2 

16*1 

17*8 

Barley . 

15.342 

15,457 

24,786 

1 iy?iM 

1,029,141 

160 

16*0 

16*6 

Oats . . ! 

25,018 

1 tjfiB 

1,651,806 

15-8 

16 0 

14*9 

Mixed Com 

1,841 

1,688 

■■liV 1 iiliV 

121,069 

16*2 

18*9 

16*0 

Beans 

2,363 

2,403 

138,555 

144,953 

17*1 

16*6 

16*3 

Peas 

893 

1,046 

65,767 

74,918 

18*8 

14*0 

14*2 

Seeds 

Meadow Hay* . 

Thousands 
of Tons 
2476 

Thousands 
of Tons 
2,608 
6,817 

1,538,265 

1,726,444 

28*8 

30*2 

28*1 

4,662 

4,546,685 

4,777,843 

20*5 

22*3 

20*5 

Potatoes 

3,808 

2,454 

504,275 

446,772 

Tons 

6*6 

Tons 

5*6 

Tons 

6*8 

Tumips and 
Sw^es 

7.535 

6,978 

578,047 

618,753 

13*0 

11*8 


Mangolds 

4,336 

4,529 

mi64 

269,665 

18*9 

16*8 



^ Hay from Clover, Sainfoin and Grasses under rotation. 
■Hay from Permanent Grass. 

■Subject to reviskm. 


effect of the heavy drop in acreage, and the total production 
was about 5,700 tons less on the year at 767,000 tons, which is 
the lowest figure recorded during the past twenty years, with 
the exception of 1930. 

In the case of Oats, yields were more satisfactory than m the 
preceding year in moat district, and the averse yield for the 
whole country was estimated at 15-8 cwt* per acre as compared 
with 15-0 cwt. in 1931 and 14*9 during the ten yeaiJs 
In spite of a fall of over 60,000 acres in the mea devoted tc tfee 
crop, the out-turn amounted to 1,261,000 to33B5—w 425 , 0 ^ 
tons more on the twelve months. w 

Taking the three main cereal crops together, the 
duction was in the nmghbourho<^ of 3,122, (WO tons as 
2,973,000 tons in 1931, i.e., 149,000 tons (6 
Tl^ corresponding totd for 1918 was 6,606jOw tons. 

The yield oi Bmm, at 17*1 cwt^ to a pa^eu- 

lariy good one, Jb^ng 0*5 cwt. ^^4 and 0*8 

cwt. above ^ ten^year aVera^i ^000 acres 
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l^s harvested, however, and the total yield of 118,000 tons 
showed a fall of 2,000 tons (nearly 2 per cent.). 

Peas fared very badly, yielding only 13-6 cwt. per acre 
as compared with 14-0 cwt. in 1931 and a ten-year average of 
14*2 cwt. The yield was, in fact, the lowest recorded since 
1927, when it was 13-2 cwt. per acre. With the area harvested 
reduced by over 9,000 acres, the total output of peas was less 
than 45,000 tons. 

In contrast to 1931, when the yield of Potatoes was par- 
ticularly poor, weather conditions during the year under 
review were very favourable, and resulted in an over-average 
yield of 6-6 tons per acre, in which nearly aU counties par- 
ticipated. This, coupled with the sharp rise of 57,000 acres 
in the area planted, caused the total producrion of potatoes 
to increase by as much as 850,0p0 tons to 3,308,000 tons, which 
is 228,000 tons greater than the average out-turn for the 
previous ten years. 

At 13 tons to the acre. Turnips and Swedes yielded better 
than for some few years past and 0-4 ton over the ten-year 
average. The total production amounted to 7,535,000 tons 
as compared with 6,978,000 tons in 1931, t.e., an increase of 
557,000 tons (8 per cent.). But for the good yield, the output 
of turnips and swedes in 1932 would have been remarkably 
low, since the acreage declined by over 40,000 acres. 

The yield of Mangolds was estimated at 18-9 tons to the 
acre, or as much as 2*1 tons above the previous yearns figure. 
It was, nevertheless, slightly below average. Consequent 
upon a fall of close on 41, OW acres in the area under the crop, 
production declined, howevei^, by 193,000 tons (4 per cent.) 
to 4,336,000 tons. 

Like tile othar root csropa. Sugar Beet did comparatively 
well during tibe year undcar review, yielding about 8*4 tons 
to the acre as compared with 7-1 tons in 1931. On an area 
of neariy 255,000 acres, it is estimated that the total production 
of washed and topped beets will be over two million tons. 

On the whole, weather conditions for the Bay harvest were 
not unfavourable, and most of the carting was completed 
by the end of August, ^e yield of se^ hay, at 28*3 
cwt. per acre, was 0*2 cwt. in excess of the ten-year average, 
but 1*9 cwt. below the 1931 levdi, and result^ in a total 
out-tum of 2,176,000 tons, as compared with 2,W8,000 
tons in 1931. In the case of meadow hay, the yield of 20*5 
cwt. to the acre was exactly the same as the ten-year average, 
but 1*8 cwt. below the previous jear'e yield. Production 
totalled 4,662,000 tons, or about 6^,0(K) tons less on the year. 

As regards Hops (See Table HE) only about 2{K) acres ^re 
Irft unpicked as compared with 1,600 acres in 1^1, and the 
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Table III. — Hops : — Total Production in the years 1932 and 
1931, with the Acreage and Yield •per Staiute Acre in each 
County of England in which Hops grown- and, the 
Average Yield per Acre of the Ten Years 1922 to 1931. 


Comities, etc. 

Acreage. 

Estimated 
Total Produce. 

Estimated 

Yield per Acre. 

1932.* 

1981. 

1932.* 

1981. 

1932.* 

1931. 

Average 
of the 
Ten 
Years 
1922-81. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Totai. for England 

- 

16,531 

19,528 

188,000 

169,000 

11*4 

8-7 

12-2 

r East 


1,921 

2,556 

28,800 

28,800 

14*7 

11-1 

14-0 

Mid . . 


2,549 

8,550 

31,800 

80,500 

12-5 

8-6 

18-6 

Kent -j Weald . 


A 507 

5,888 

55,300 

58,000 

12-8 

9-8 

12-8 

L Total. Kent 


8,977 

11,494 

115,400 

111,800 

12-9 

9-7 

181 

H^ts 


520 

751 

7,000 

2,800 

13-8 

8-7 

11-0 

SuiTey . 


83 

146 

800 

800 

9-6 

2-8 

11-0 

Sussex 


1,195 

1,458 

13,900 

18,800 

11-6 

9-1 

12-5 

Hereford 


8,864 

8,817 

82,800 


8-4 

7*4 

10-2 

Worcester . 


1398 

1,811 

17,800 


9-7 

6-6 

9-4 

Other Comities* . 


64 

56 

800 

600 

11-5 

10-8 

9-6 


* Subject to revision, • Suiop, Gloucestershire and Berkshire. 


yield per acre, at 11*4 owt., was as much as 2*7 cwt. greater 
on the ye«w, although close on 1 cwt. below the average of 
1922-1931. AH the hop-growing areas returned improved 
yields, Hampshire being outstanding with 13*3 cwt. per acre 
against only 3*7 cwt. in the preceding year. Actually, the 
highest yield was in East Kent, with 14*7 cwt. per acre. 
On an area reduced by about 3,000 acres, production rose by 
19,000 cwt. to 188,000 cwts. Of the tot^ output, Kent con- 
tributed 115,400 cwt. (61 per cent.}, Hereford 32,300 cwt- 
(17 per cent.), Worcester 17,800 cwt. (9 per cent.), 

13,900 cwt. (7 per cent.) and Hampshire 7,000 cwt. (4 ‘|^ 


IV. — ^Peiobs. 




In view of the fact that it was derired to send the 
to press this year earlier tiban usual it has not been 
to include comments on all the gri)ups of annual prices; 
they were not avaflable in time* TMs (action 
therefore confined to a brief surv^ the ^un^ ci 
during the greats of 1932. 

Tables IV and V give the pwj^tafe or 

»n4i64 ««*“ “Wi 
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Table IV. — ^Percentage Increase or Decrease in the Monthly 
Prices of Individual Descriptions of Agricultural Pro- 
duce during the Year 1932, as compared with the 
Corresponding Month of 1911-13. 


Commodity. 






Month. 







Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

ftfoy. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

Wheat 

-20* 

-241 

-19* 

-21* 

-23* 

■1 

-21* 

-20* 

-24* 

-25* 

-28* 

-28* 

-22* 

Barley 

8 

1 

4 

1 

-7* 

-7* 

-6* 


8 

-6* 

-14* 

-16* 

- 4 * 

Oats 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

7 

1 

6 

-4* 

-10* 

-15* 

-19* 

- 1* 

Fat Cattle 

19 

IS 

21 

18 

HI 

18 

17 

18 

12 

2 

1 

1 

15 

„ SSieep 

mm 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

7 

7 

-8* 

-10* 

-14* 

-17* 

-18* 

-9* 

- 3* 

l^con Piss 

-4> 

-5" 

-3* 

Nil 

8 

-9* 

-18* 

-14* 

-16* 

-18* 

-15* 

-8* 

-9* 

Pork Pigs 

K1 

e 

9 

9 

6 

-91 

-14* 

-18* 

-18* 

-12* 

-8* 

8 

-2* 

Dairy €^ws 

28 

21 

20 

19 

18 

18 

12 

10 

12 

18 

17 

14 

mm 

Store Cattle . i 

21 

28 

21 

15 

15 

15 

13 

13 

9 

Nil 

«8* 

3 

Kll 

„ Sheep 

Nil 

-4* 

-9* 

-11* 

-11* 

-2* 

-10* 

-19* 

-20* 

-28* 


-28* 

ESI 

,» Figs 

27 

14 

5 

4 

Nil 

-15* 

-16* 

-14* 

-14* 

-11* 

-5* 

8 

■Sfl 

« 

7 

2 

4 

7 


2 

14 

15 

24 

21 

12 

-8* 

9 

Foultiy . 

27 

23 

23 

27 

86 

32 

19 

17 

24 

26 

21 

Ha 

28 

Milk 

54 

46 

17 

50 

87 

87 

48 

48 

HI 

45 

52 

55 

44 

Butter 

8 

7 

7 

11 

8 

—4* 

4 

Nil 

-6* 

-5* 

-8* 

- 2 * 


Cheese . 

22 

32 

38 

89 

43 

53 

81 

25 

16 

14 

15 

14 


P(^toes . 

203 

175 

164 

139 

145 

118 

84 

6 

14 

20 

28 

20 


Hay 

Vfwd (at Brad- 

-251 

-28* 

-80* 

-82* 

-80* 

-81* 

-84* 

-32* 

-81* 

-83* 

-38* 

-88* 


1 

-20 

-22» 

-24* 

-31* 

-83* 

-48* 

-42* 

-89* 

-88* 

-88* 

-38* 

-88* 



‘ Deeres^ * At Country Wool Sales. 


TiBLB V. — ^Percentage Increase in Monthly and Yearly 

Prices of Agricultural Produce as a whole in each Tear 
from 1923 to 1932 os compared with tfte Oorresponding 
Periods 1911-13. 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

19^. 

1929. 

1980. 

1981. 

1982. 

Jazmaiy 




67 

60 

71 

68 

49 

45 

46 

48 

30 

22 

FelHTiary 




63 

61 

69 

li 

46 

43 

44 

44 

26 

17 

Miaurcli . 




69 

57 

66 

El 

43 

46 

43 

39 

23 

13 

April 




64 

63 

69 

52 

43 

61 

46 

37 

23 

17 

May 




54 

67 

67 

60 

42 

64 

44 

34 

22 

15 

June 




49 

56 

53 

48 

41 

63 

ESI 

31 

23 

11 

July . 




ISI 

El 

49 

48 

42 

45 

41 

34 

21 

6 

August . 





Wk 

64 

49 

42 

44 

62 

36 

1 21 

5 

September 




52 

61 

66 

55 

43 

44 

52 

42 

20 

4 

October!! 




50 

66 

53 

48 

40 

39 

42 

29 

f 13 

Nil 

November 




61 

66 

54 

48 

37 

41 

44 

29 

1 12 

1 

December 




m 

m 

64 

46 

38 

40 

43 

26 

1 17 

3 

Year 

• 

• 

• 



59 


44 

47 

44 

34 


12 
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Table VI. — Average Prices of British Corn 'per cwt {of 112 
Imperial Standard Ih^Y in England and Wales as ascertained 
under the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the Com Sales Act, 
1921, in each week of the year 1932. 
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It will be seen that far from showing any signs of recove^, 
agricultural prices became more depressed than ever during 
the year under review. True, the customary increase in the 
index number occurred in January, but thereafter the tendency 
became distinctly weaker. By June, prices stood at only 
11 per cent, above pre-war, as compared with 23 per cent, in 
the corresponding month of 1931, and subsequently what 
httle hope there had been of a check in the downward move- 
ment completely evaporated, for by persistent decHnes prices 
fell in October, to precisely the 1911-13 level. At the corres- 
ponding period of 1931, the index stood at 13 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

On the whole, prices of potatoes and dairy produce main- 
tained a comparatively good level, but towards the end of 
the year practically all other descriptions of farm produce 
became cheaper than before the War. 


Chain. 

The average prices of British Corn during each week of 
1932 are shown in Table VI and the annual averages since 
1922 in Table VH. 


Table VH. — Annual Average Prices per (of 112 

Imperud Standard Id.) of British Wheat, Barley omd 
Oats in England and Wales in each Tear from 1922 to 
1932, as ascerimned under the Com Returns Act, 1882, and 
t^ Com Saks Act, 1921, 




Annual Average Price per cwt. 


Year. 


' 

Wheat. 

Baxley. 

Gats. 






s. d. 

«. d. 

«. d. 

1922 





11 2 

11 2 

10 5 

1923 





9 10 

9 5 

9 7 

1924 





U 6 

13 1 

9 9 

1925 





12 2 

11 9 

9 9 

1926 





12 5 

10 4 

9 0 

1927 





11 6 

11 9 

9 1 

1928 





10 0 

11 0 

10 5 

1929 





9 10 


8 10 

1930 





8 0 


6 2 

1931 


, 



5 9 


6 3 

1932 


• 

• 


5 11 

HHI 

7 0 
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Wheat commanded rather better prices than in 1931 during 
practically the whole of the first nine months of the year, 
the new crop coming on to the market at an appreciably 
higher level in September than in the corresponding week of 
1931. A distinctly weak tendency asserted itself in the 
autumn and winter months, however, when prices were sub- 
stantially below those ruling a year earlier. The average for 
the year came out at 5s, lid. per cwt. as compared with 5s, 9d, 
in 1931 and 8^. in 1930. 

Although subject to rather more irregularity, the course 
of Barley prices was, on the whole, much the same as with 
Wheat. The falling off, however, began earlier and the 
disparity between the two sets of figures was much greater 
at that period. At no time during the closing two months 
of the year did the average price rise above 7s, 7d, per cwt, 
whereas in the corresponding weeks of 1931 the lowest average 
was Ss, 3d, per cwt. The annual figure for 1932 was Is, 7d. 
per cwt, as against 7s, lid. in 1931. 

Oats were 9d. per cwt. dearer at an average of 7s. per cwt., 
prices being higher than in 1931 during the greater part of 
the year. Here again, weakness developed in the closing 
months. 

Live Stock. 

Table *¥111 gives the monthly prices of certain descriptions 
of fat and store stock during 1932, and Table IX the annual 
figures back to 1923. 

Fat Cattle recovered somewhat at the beginning of the year 
under review, and prices showed no undue fluctuation until 
September, when the index figure fell to 12 per cent, above 
pre-war. In the ensuing month a severe drop of 10 points 
occurred and the year closed with cattle fetching only 1 per 
cent, more than in 1911-13, as compared with 10 per cent, 
more in December, 1931, 

In the case of Fat Sheep, the decline in valu^ was intense. 
The year commenced with a figure of 10 per cent, above pre- 
war as against 50 per cent, at the corresponding period of 1931, 
and ended with prices 9 per cent, below the 1911-13 levels 
October was the worst month at 17 per cent, below 

JSocon Pigs were cheaper than in 1911-13 , 

entire twelve months, while Porkers dropped to 
base level in June, and remained thus xmtfl Dumber, wbm. tbe 
index number rtwae to 3 p^ cent, above pre-war. 

Dairy Com maintained a ocmpwbitive]^ 
prices, the womt month being August, with a Sgsm oi 10 
cent, above 1911-13. Stm^e experi^ieed a 
autumn and winter, f - 
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Table Till. — ^Monthly average Prices of Certain Descriptions 
of Fat and Store Stock in England and Waies during the 
Tear 1932. 


l)escriptio&. I Jao. Feb. I Mar. Apr, May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov. 1 Dee. Year, 




Y&u. C&Lyss 
2Dd quality 




Per Ib. 


Fat Sbeep, Sod quality : 
Dorams and Longwoob, 
weighted . . * 
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Table IX. — Yearly Average Prices of Certain Descriptions 
of Fat and Store Stock in EnglaTid and Wales during the 
Tears 1923-32. 


Description. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 


1931. 

1932. 


Per live cwt. 


s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

Fat CATTiiE ; 











Shorthorns. Devons and 











Herefords. 2nd qua!- 











ity, weighted . . 

52 5 

53 2 

52 7 

49 0 

44 8 

48 1 

46 5 

46 2 

42 7 

89 11 

Fat Cows, 2nd quality . 

46 0 

38 1 

38 2 

88 0 

29 5 

S3 0 

81 8 

81 6 

27 5 

24 4 


Per head. 


£ s. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

H 

m 

Ml 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

Daisy Cows : 






■I 





Mean of Ist and 2nd 











quality Shorthorn 






■H 





milkers and in*oalveT8 

81 2 

81 9 

29 16 

27 15 

25 10 

91 


26 8 

25 6 

28 9 

1 

Per lb. 

VsAZ, Calves : 

H 

1B| 


H 

n 

n 

n 

19 

n 


2nd quality • 

Etl 



Ea 

mm 

isl 

isi 

19 

SI 



Per lb. 


Fat Sheep, 2nd quality: I 
Downs and Longwools i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

H 

d. 

i^^ted • • . 

14 

14 

m 

1X1 

lU 

12| 

HI 

12 


n 


Per more Hx 
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Store Sheep became fantastically low in price towards the 
end of the twelve months, and in November were selling at 
actually 30 per cent, less than in 1911-13 ; at the corresponding 
period of 1931, store sheep were averaging 12 per cent, more 
than pre-war. 

As regards Store Pigs, the year opened with the index 
number 27 per cent, above the level of the base years, but 
prices gradually fell away until in July the average was 16 
per cent, below 1911-13. There was some recovery later. 

Dairy arid PovMry Produce, 

The index for Eggs was very low during the first six months 
of the year, but uiilike most other products, they occupied 
a much stronger position in the autumn; in November, 
however, a sharp decline occurred, and December witnessed 
something in the nature of a slump, eggs then selling at an 
average of 8 per cent, less than in 1911-13. 

The MUk index was fairly stable except in March. Bytter 
was very cheap, realising less than in pre-war years from 
September onwards. The index numbers for Cheese during 
1932 were appreciably higher than in 1931. 

(Hhe/r Commodities, 

Potato prices showed an even wider range than in the 
preceding year ; old crop sold at extremely good figures, but 
there was a severe decline when the new crop came on to the 
market. In August, the index number stood at only 6 per cent, 
above 1911-13, but the year ended with a level of 20 per cent, 
above. 

Values for Hay showed comparatively little variation at 
aa^und 30 per cent, under pre-war. Although prices were 
under the 1911-13 level throughout 1931, during no month 
in that year had they fallen below 23 per cent. less. 


Feeding Stvffs, 

Although most desmptions of feeding stufis were cheaper 
than pre-war during a considerable part of 1932, the level 
was generally higher than in 1931. Tables X and XI.) 

Imported Feeding Bosley in January cost on average 
4 per cent, less than in the b^ period, but a weaker tendency 
was in evidence later in the year, and by December the average 
had declined to 15 per cent, imder pre-war, as compared with 
8 per cent, below in December, 1931. 

Prices for Imported Oats were rather above pre-war levels 
up to July, but thereafter were below, the index number in 
ifecember teing 10 per cent, und^r 1911-13^ 
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Table X. — Percentage Increases or Decreases in the Monthly 
Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs during the 
Year 1932 as compared with the corresponding months of 
1911-13. 


Month. 


Feeding Stuff. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Imported Barley . 

_4i 

-51 

4 

-8^ 

-71 

-9* 

-91 

- 4 * 

-12* 

-21* 

-16* 

-15* 

Imported Oats 

Maize « 

6 

5 

14 

7 

5 

6 

4 

-1* 

-6* 

-12* 

-12* 

-10* 

-251 


-141 

-171 

-20 » 

-25 ’ 

-20* 

-16* 

-21* 

-24* 

-22* 

-24* 

Milling OfiEals 

11 

19 

23 

22 

24 

16 

10 

8 

5 

8 

6 

8 

Oilcal^ 

-11 

-8^ 

-31 

-.71 

-71 

-7^ 

-7* 

Nil 

- 2 * 

-5* 

- 6 * 

-3* 

Brewers’ Grains . 
Maize and Barley 

2 

Nil 

-11 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

- 2 * 

- 2 * 

2 

Meal . 


- 6 » 

- 1 * 

-51 


.-181 

-14* 

- 11 * 

-16* 

-19* 

-17*' 

-18* 


* Decrease. 

Table XI. — Percentage Increases or Decreases in the 
Yearly Prices of Certain Descriptions of Feeding Stuffs 
and Fertilisers in each year from 1923 to 1932, as compared 
with the average of the Three Years 1911-13. 


Year. 



1928. 

192A 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1980. 

1981. 

1982. 

Imported Barley . 

15 

49 

44 

22 


47 

20 

-20* 

-29* 

-9* 

Imported Oats 

35 

85 

46 

80 


52 

25 

-11* 

-12* 

2 

Middiii]^ 

28 

44 

88 

15 


89 

18 

-18* 

-12* 

I 

ISxan .... 

85 

57 

54 

29 

59 

68 

43 

4 

8 

25 

Maize Meal . 

45 

58 

58 

27 

27 

55 

45 

5 

-28* 

-18* 

Barley M^ 

24 

52 

48 

26 

46 

45 

26 

-15* 

-19* 


linseed Cake 

42 

58 

52 

39 

86 

46 

53 

20 

..2* 

-4* 

C(^B Seed Cake (English) 

87 

56 

51 


28 

53 

40 

-2* 

-4* 

-1* 

Cotton Seed Cake (Bgyp- 











tian) 

85 

51 

45 


22 

48 

87 

-0* 

-18* 

-71 

Maize .... 

52 

67 

67 

28 

85 

67 

56 

4 

-80* 

-21* 

Dried Ale Grains . 

82 

47 

54 

22 

29 

54 

40 

-0* 

-17* 

2 

Qmerdl InSm No. 

86 

54 

52 

25 

89 

54 

39 

-4* 

-17* 

i 4*' 

of Soda (N45| { 






■ 





pw cent.) . . . 1 

28 

80 

23 

24 

20 


-T* 

-16* 



Slag (P.A. 14 per 1 






■fl 





eent.) 

40 

12 

16 

40 

46 


|9 

22 



Supeiphoi^Aate {aPJu | 









' 


18i per cent.) . . { 


28 


15 

12 

3 

14 

m 



Snlphate of Ammonia <N. 

6 per cent.) . . i 

2 

Ht* 


-19* 

-20* 

-82^ 

• -84* 

\ ^4 


-59 

Eidn& (14 per cent. 








i ' 



pota^> 

-20* 

-121 

2 

12 

''12! 

20 


■' "28: 





i 










, 

. 


, 


i 1 ^ 



rr 


JMas Nb. * 

28 

12; 

14 


1 


m 

f4^ ^ 


i -49^ 
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Maize continued to be very cheap throughout the year, 
but prices of Milling Offals were maintained at a comparatively 
high level until the Autumn. 

Oilcakea were fairly stable at around 5 per cent, under 
pre-war. Brewers* Grains, too, did not show much alteration 
during the year, the index figure being considerably higher 
than in 1031. 

The decline in prices of Meals was more or less progressive 
from March onward, and the year closed with the composite 
index figure standing at 18 per cent, below 1911-13. 

R. E. Stai^ley. 

52, Culxnstock Boad, 

Clapham Common, S.W. 11. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

BxTRtNG the past few years anxiety about the state of British 
agriculture, and concern for its future, have spread from the 
farming community to the general mass of the people. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the year has produced a large 
number of books which discuss the position of the industiy, 
attempt to discover the root causes of its ills, and examine the 
principles upon which should be founded our national agricul- 
tural pdicy. 

Perhaps the most fundament^d of all the questions is that 
which ocmxaroB the main object of such policy. There are three 
possible points of vmw. It may be argued i^t a sufficient aim 
is that A placmg farming again upon a reasonably profitable 
basis — of OTSUiing a living to the efficient farmer and of enabling 
him to continue to employ, at current wage rates, his present 
number of workers. Again it may be maintained that effort 
should be directed primarily to an increase in the home produc- 
tion 6i food, in order to improve the balance of our trade and so 
enable the country to become less dependent upon the export 
of manufactured goods, which world conditions are making 
more and more difficult. And lastly there is the view that the 
problem of our unemployed overshadows all others and hence 
that the absorption by agriculture of some proportion of the 
workless should be our chief aim. 

Apart from these aspects there is the question of the lines 
upon which fanning should be encouraged to develop. British 
faming is not one industry but many. Should we direct help 
mainly to th(^ branches which are most depressed, or let these 
branches die and lend a hand to tho^ oti^rs which are more 
nearly on a paying basis ? 
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The relative importance of the diifferent possible objectives, 
the question of how far they are compatible one with another, 
and the means by which they can be achieved, constitute, along 
with the mass of incidental problems, the subject matter of 
much of the year’s agricultural writings. 

Land and Life,^ by Viscount Astor and K. A. H. Murray, is in 
part, and quite frankly, a piece of special pleading. Briefly the 
argument is that this country as a whole is pre-eminently suited 
to live stock production in a variety of forms, and but ill adapted 
to corn-growing ; that the free play of economic forces has for 
years been tending to drive the farmer away from the traditional 
systems of arable farming and into such branches as dairying, 
poultry keeping and meat production ; that economic forces 
will, so far as can be foreseen, tend to produce the same trend in 
the future ; and that, therefore, any assistance which the 
Nation can give to agriculture should be devoted, not to the 
bolstering up of decaying systems, but to making possible the 
change over to other branches which have a real chance of 
becoming permanently self-supporting. It follows that the 
authors are whole-heartedly opposed, on principle, to the sugar 
beet subsidy and the wheat quota, both of which are subjected to 
merciless criticism. Many alternative suggestions are put for- 
ward for the more profitable investment ST the money which a 
continuance of these measures mui^ cost. 

Whether or not one accepts the authors’ main conclusions, 
the book must be regarded as a very valuable contribution to the 
solution of the agricultural problem, for it contains a great deal 
of accurate information about the recent changes and present 
position of British agriculture, carefully arranged and very 
clearly set forth. The handling of statistics is done with quite 
remarkable skill. 

Sir John Bussell has added to his many services to British 
agriculture by setting forth the broad problems that confront 
the country and the Empire in relation to agriculture and t^ 
food supply. His book. The Farm and the is writfeu 

simple language, with a studious avoidance of the teohnii^il^^ 
either of farming or sdenoe or economics. It should 
prove a valuable guide to the townsman 
undoubtedly do, tliat he can no longer remdW 
about these things. The earlier chapters, 
reemxt history of our home wip^^& 

mxJsB of our' tend and with 'the temk^ of 
the Nathm’S; food^^, ecmtam a g(^ 
knovM^ ,to ahd 
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that basis of knowledge that the ordinary citizen must have 
before he can attempt to form a reasonable judgment. The 
corresponding chapters on the Empire overseas can hardly fail 
to interest a reader of either class, for there is probably nobody 
alive who has a wider or more intimate first-hand knowledge of 
our Empire’s farming than the author. His examination of the 
question how far, in regard to each of the main kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, the Empire could become self-supporting is of 
special value. In certain cases, as for example b^f and bacon. 
Sir John seems inclined to think that action based upon the 
narrow nationalist view, and aimed simply at keeping out the 
foreigner,” might do more harm than good. In his penultimate 
chapter he considers broadly the possibilities of improving pro- 
duction, of finding new forms of output, of reducing waste, of 
market reorganisation and so forth. Here he puts very clearly 
the three options of increased production, a better living for the 
agricultural classes or more employment on the land ; “ The 
three pxurposes,” he says, “ are quite distinct ; one could aim at 
any one of them with some chance of success, but to aim at all 
th^ probably means missing them aU.” Finally he considers 
the human problem of the displacement of men which is result- 
ing from the farmer’s efiPorts to cheapen production by mechan- 
isation and other means. 

The book does not pretend to be specially profound or 
strikingly original, but it is well balanc^, dispassionate and 
full of plain truth and common sense. 

Still wider in its scope, and delving much deeper into 
econotnic questions, is World AgricvUure : an Inkmationdl 
Survey,^ wHch is the report of a study group of members of the 
Boyal Institute of International Affairs, under the Chairmanship 
of Viscount Astor. The book contains the opinions, upon 
various aspects of the agricultural crisis, of a great number of 
acknowle^ed authorities and is reinforced at every point with 
the best available statistical information. 

Agriculturists constitute about two-thirds of the whole 
population of the ^obe, and during the past three years the 
vast ihajority of them have been falling into ever deeper distress 
owing to the general collapse of the prices of the ttogs which 
they produce. The first part of the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the causes of th]& phenomenon. That there has been 
over-production in one sense — i.e., in relation to the effective 
demand — is sufiSciently clear, for the accumulation of stocks 
and surpluses of agricidtural produce has been a marked feature 
of recent years. Yet it is a fact that the vast majority of the 
human race are under-nourished in varying degrees. Moreover 
the book shows that we must not ex£^erate the increase in 
^ Orioid Urivearsiiy B:es% 
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production that has occurred since the war. With wheat for 
instance this increase has been very marked, and w-orld pro- 
duction is now greater than it has ever been ; but output was 
steadily increasing before the war without creating any special 
problems of over-supply, and it suffered an immense decline 
between 1915 and 1917 ; the efforts of producers since the 
war have not yet sufficed to bring production up to the level 
which it would have reached if the pre-war rate of expansion had 
been continuously maintained. 

This is only one of many points of great interest that the 
book makes clear. It covers a vast range of problems — 
mechanisation, wages and the improvement of agricultural 
technique ; it compares the present depression with those 
that have gone before. It examines the devices — ^tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies and the like — ^that are being used by various 
countries to save the farmer, drawing a necessary distinction 
between permanent and emergency policies ; and iSnally it 
discusses the measures undertaken by producers themselves, 
such as restriction and valorisation schemes and marketing 
reforms. The task accomplished is an immense one and it is 
better done than most people would have thought possible. 

Among other books we have to welcome a new edition of 
Fream^s Elemmts of Agrimttv/re^ Published under the 
authority of this Society ** IVeam has had a long career of 
usefulness, having already passed through eleven editions and 
sold to the number of some ninety thousand copies. The pr^nt 
(twelfth) edition is really a new book, prepared by the staff of the 
Cambridge School of Agriculture under the editorship of Sir 
Rowland Biffen, who took over the task on the death of Pro- 
fessor T. B. Wood. 'No less than eighteen persons have col- 
laborated in its production, each of whom may fairly claim to 
speak with authority upon his particular branch. 

There are, of course, two dangers inherent in this method of 
book production : on the one hand the result may lack mffty, 
and on the other the specialist may be tempted to comia^aa 


much into his necessarily limited allotment of space. The Iat|^ 

danger is in fact less serious when, as in the present caae^ 

tically every contributor is an experienced temim j 

former has been avoided by iie close 

authors and by the skill and industry of the 

the illustrations are open to criticism, but it is oonfide3ui|y 

that the work, in its new form, will 

standard text for the higto daases in Binal 

Institutes and for the 

CJoBeges and Univerfflides. , ^ 
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well known, manages to. find time amidst his official duties as 
Grovemor General of New Zealand to maintain very close touch 
with the progress of agriculture. He has sent a copy of a sixty- 
page pamphlet, A ConspectTis of Agricidtural Besearch,^ which 
consists of a reprint of his Cawtffiron Lecture, delivered at 
Nelson, New Zealand, in October last. In this he surveys the 
more striking achievements during recent years of scientific and 
economic research in relation to agriculture. It is impossible 
shortly to indicate the contents of the Lecture, for it covers 
practically the whole field, and practically the whole Empire. 
There will be few readers who fail to find some piece of new 
knowledge in it, and it is of special interest on account of the 
discussion of problems unfamiliar to tis at home — ^the breeding 
of drought-resistant wheats in Australia, the mineral, deficien- 
cies of New Zealand soils, the storage of fruit during shipment, 
and the improvement of sugar cane. Considering the diversity 
of the subject matter the accuracy of the Paper is renaarkable. 
Moreover it is eminently readable. 

J.A.S.W. 

The Waste ProdvdiS of AgricvUure,^ by Howard and Wad, is a 
book of rather striking originality and more than ordinary 
interest. It deals mainly with the old problem of humus and 
organic manures. The maintenance of the humus supply in 
order to preserve the fertility of the soil has always been of 
greato: impcartance to the agriculture of the more densely- 
populated East than it has been to the more prodigal farming of 
the West, where, on the other hand, technical processes of manu- 
facture have provided the farmer with relatively cheap supplies 
of inorganic fertilisers. But, in spite of the teachings of the nine- 
teenth-century agricultural chemists, the problem of the humus 
supply continues to attract growing attention both in America 
and in Great Britain. The view, once held, that all that was 
necessary to maintain the fertility of the soil was to supply it 
wiili the nitrogen and the minerals removed by each crop, is 
rapidly losing ground, and oigamc manures, from the point of 
view of their physical, chemical and biological effect on the soil, 
have again b^me important. 

The Waste Frodnds of Agriculture, although primarily con- 
cerned with the tr^tment of animal and plant residues in tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical regions, raises some extremely interesting 
general problems with regard to the treatment and utilisation of 
organic fertilisers. In describing the process of ** manufacture 
of compost as conducted at lie Imtitute of Plant Indusiafy, 

^ Wlutcombe & Tombs Ltd., 3-i Addle Londcm, ]S.(X4. Is. 

»Orioid: Hompbrey Milfmd. 
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Indore, the importance is stressed of maintaining aerobic 
conditions and high temperatnre right through the period of 
reduction of the waste material to humus* Bbis is made pos- 
sible by the constant turning of the compost heaps which are 
always kept small in size and height so that there shall be the 
minimum of pressure. The result of treating the material in 
this way is not merely to decrease the loss of nitrogen, but to 
increase the quantity over and above the amount contained in 
the plant tissues and animal residues — ^presumably by means of 
stimulated atmospheric fixation. The final product of the 
compost heap is a finely divided material which can be thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil particles. 

From the point of view of the Indian cultivator the principles 
described are of the greatest value both in regard to increased 
soil fertility and to improved rural hygiene. But it may well be 
that the farmer of the West has stUl much to gain from the 
wealth of empirical knowledge of the farmers of the East, who 
have managed for many centuries to support a population more 
dense than those of England or Belgium, without the assistance of 
the ranches of Canada or Australia, and without the by-products 
of the coal gas or the steel industries. If our own farming is to 
become intensdfied it can only do this by maintaining the supply 
of organic matter to the sofi, not by attemptii^ to replace it 
with soluble salts, and, to quote : — 

The oultivatore of the Orient were the £hst to grasp end act upon the * 
master idea that the growth of a crop involyes two separate prooesses, 
the preparation of ^fc^ materials frmx yegetabie and animal wastes 
which must be done outside the field, and the actual growing of the or<^. 
Only in this way can the soil be protroted from overwork.” 

D,a 


THE SOUTHAMPTON SHOW, 1932. 

Tsbbb vere mmj exceptional eircumstaaoes coanecM 
the Southampton Show which nmst be conaideied 
junction with the duty imposed upon the CSounsd 
to hold the Shows or “ (^untiy Iteetingis,” as iiey 
in the Chai^, throu^put ^e length and tawadth- ^i, j|Bi^ ; pid 
and Wales. , , 

It must not be forgotten that EducsMfm Ic aS 
'to ikij^oultmnl Isdn^i^ isome cl>'to |cKe3euaeii’^9Wiin.'^ 
Sod^y. ^ : “4 
, With toe3negiacm^ef:thip;aaA(ilnf^Shi^^>'|^^'’li^‘ai^ 
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tile Society since 1844 — a period of 88 years. Efforts had been 
made for some years to stage a Royal Show in the South or 
South-West of England. Members of the Council had been 
asked to suggest possible venues and sites, but no stiitable 
area could be discovered offering a site level, approachable and 
adaptable. 

When Southampton was first mentioned it was thought that 
The Common ’’ which had been utilised in previous years for 
the Shows of the Bath and West and Royal Counties Societies 
could be made available, but upon a sketch plan of a lay-out 
bmng prepared it was found that the acreage required and the 
peii^ for which possession would be needed would so interfere 
with the rights of the ratepayers and those possessing public 
rights as to render the site impracticable. Eventually, through 
the good offices of Mr. T. W. Ashton, a site was secured at 
Nor& Stoneham Park, some 3 miles from Southampton. This 
had been a well-known Remount Depot during the War and 
consequently did not require a great deal of levelling to con- 
vert it into a very compact Showyard. The owner of the 
land, Mr. J. A. Willis Fleming, and the tenant, Mr. G. H. 
Brown, met the Society most reasonably on the question of 
rent and charges for restoration of the land, etc. 

It should here be explained that the Southampton Cor- 
poration found itself unable to enter into the usual Agreement 
with the Society for the provision of a site for a Showyard, 
levelling, laying on of gas, water and other public services, 
prize money, etc., and consequently the Society had itself 
directly to undertake these r^ponsibilities. The Iiocal Com- 
mittees formed in Southampton, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, and West 
Sussex did, however, work energetically m collecting a Local 
Fund, and this after the deduction of expenses amounted to 
£5,2lk It was handed over to the Society to meet the 
e3q>enses of the Show, and the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee at the December meeting of the Council expressed the 
thaiaks of all concerned to those who had been responsible for 
the collection of this handsome donation which was such a 
great help in what was undoubtedly a difficult year. 

All things considered, the Society may be considered for- 
tunate in having carried through the Show with no greater 
loss, bearing in mind the difficulMes of the times and the fact 
that in the past no Royal Show held south of the Metropolis 
has ever paid its way. 

Southampton first received a vMt from the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society in 1844 when the Show, the sixth of the seri^^ 
took place under the presidency of the tikhd Earl Spencer. 
On that occasion the cla^ficailon ocmptiaed only eleven 
distinot breeds — two of horses, four of cattle, three of sheep 
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and two of pigs ; the entries of live stock numbered in all 575 ; 
and the financial result was an adverse balance of £2,142. 

The almost regular rectangular shape of the Stoneham Park 
ground lent itself to a most compact arrangement of the 
several sections and rendered easy the inspection of the 
exhibits by visitors — ^when they reached the Show. There 
were, however, some complaints by people coming from 
Southampton of the inadequacy of the transport service 
which, as one agricultural paper put it, necessitated long waits 
or long walks. 

There was, as before stated, no contribution from the Local 
Committee’s fund to the 1932 prize list, as on former occasions, 
so that the total sum of £14,299 offered for competition at 
Southampton was not so great as in recent years. The several 
Breed Societies, however, were again generous in their support, 
providing in all a sum of £3,313. 

New features in the schedule were Jumping Competitions 
for Children’s Ponies, and classes for New Forest Ponies. 

A detailed statement of Prizes, Classes and Entries appears 
on page 271, and a table is given showing the entries at the 
1932 Show, with comparative figures for eight preceding Shows. 

The entries at Southampton, both of Stock and Implements, 
showed a considerable falling off. Though doubtless due in 
a large degree to the difficult timas and prevailing depresdon, 
this was €dso partly accounted for by the fact that the Show 
venue was so far south and not entirely popular with exhibitors. 


STATEMENT OF ENTEIES FOR THE 1932 SHOW, 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 

Entries of Live Stock, Fotdtry and Produce, 
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BTATmmU OF EOTEIES FOB THE 1932 SHOW, COMPABED WITH 
PBEVIOUS YEABS— conttnttet?. 


Shedding in ImpUmerd Yard {in Feet). 


D«scrlp« 
tim d 
•hedM^ag. 

ISSS. 

Wvirick, 

mi. 

Haa* 

charter, 

1980. 

Hatco. 

gate, 

1929. 

Kofctiag* 

1928. 

Newport, 

1927. 

Beadjag, 

1926. 

1 

Cheeter. 

1925. 

lelcester, 

1924. 

Otdteicy . 
Maehipety 
%>ecial 
<8«ed«,V«r- 

Feet, 

1,845 

2^680 

2,450 

Feet, 

2,190 

3,690 

8,088 

Feet. 

2;,690 

4,515 

8,488 

Feet. 

2,995 

4,170 

8,686 

Feet. 

8,085 

5,466 

8,501 

Feet. 

2.876 

8,855 

2,766 

Feet. 

8,860 

4,090 

8,420 

Feet. 

8,985 

8,880 

8,675 

Feet. 

4,145 

3,685 

8,867 

Total . 
{SxcbniTv ot 
OpaaChmnid 

6,225 

■ 

10,698 

10,851 

12,002 

9,486 

10,870 

10,940 

11,697 


811 

888 

448 

481 

467 

869 

446 

488 

455 


Sections cancelled under the prize-sheet regulation owing 
to inanfficient entries were Welsh ponies, Welsh cattle. Belted 
Galloway and Galloway cattle, Dorset Horn, Leicester, Border 
Leicester, Welsh Mountain and Black Welsh Mountain sheep, 
md Tamworth pigs. 

A Report on the live Stock by Professor J. A. S, Watson 
is ^ven in later pages of the present volume. 

The spell of toe weather immediately preceding the Show 
broke down on the morning of the opening day, Tuesday, 
July Sth. Rain began to fs^ as the gates were opened and 
during the earlier p^ct of the day the downpour was heavy. 

Following the time-honoured custom, the first day was 
devoted to &e judguig of the live stock. In the Dairy Short- 
horn and British Friesian cattle, Large White, ICddle -White, 
and Large Black pig sections the judges commenced their 
duties at nine o’clock, but judging in the other classes of 
cattle and pigs, goats and sheep did not begin until 10 a.m. 

Throughout the ^oond day, Wednesday, July 6th, the 
weather was toe and warm with bright sunshine*. The chief 
event was the official visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
York. Accompanied by Rear-Admiral Basil Brooke and Lady 
Helen Graham, Their Royal Highnesses arrived at the West ” 
station at 11.34. The new civic centre was inspected by them 
on their way to the Show, at the gates of which they were '' 
met by the Honorary IMrector, Mr. Boland Burke, who con- 
ducted them to the Royal Pavilion, where the President, 
Lord Mlldmay, and members of the Council received i^m. 

Shortly after their arrival Their Royid P^d a 

visit to the Flower Show. 






































STATEMENT OF ENTEIES, &o.. 
Ax Show held at Sotjthampton in 1932, 


Hoeses, Cattle 
AND Goats. 


EOBSES^~ 

Prizes 

Shire 

Clydesdale 

Suffolk 

Percherou . . 

HuutCT — 

Breedixig' Classes 
Hiding Classes 
Polo and Riding Pony — 
Breeding Classes 
TTar-V ... 

Welsh Pony 
Children's Pony 
Driving Classes . 

New Forest Pony 
Jumping . 


Total for HORSES 


Sheep, Pigs, Poultby 
AND Produce. 


Classes. Entries. 



Total tor CATTLE 


aoATg^- 

Prizes • 
Inspection Classes 
Milk Yidd 









Dorset Down . 
Dorset Horn 
Wiltshire or Western 
Horn . 

Ryeland . 

Kerry Hill (Wales) . 
dun Forest 
Lincoln . . 

Leicester . 

Border Leicester 
Wensleydale 
Kent or RonmeyMaish 
Devon dosewool 
South IJevon . 
Dartmoor 
Welsh Mountain 
Blade Welsh Mountain 


Total for . 


HG8:~ 

Prises 

Large White • 
hfikSle White . 
Ttaworth ► 

BeEkshiie * 

Wessex Saddldbadc 
Large Black 
Gfoucestershire O) 
Spots . 

Long White Lo 
Bared . 


Total for PIGS 



POULTRY 

Prizes 

Entries 


PRODUCE >- 
Prizes 
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Returning to the PaviKon, the Duke and Duchess honoured 
the President and Council with their presence at luncheon. 

In the afternoon from the Royal Box in the Grand Stand 
they witnessed various events in the large ring, including a 
parade of Champion Cattle and a Jumping Competition for 
Children’s Ponies. Later, the Royal visitors made a tour of 
the Showground under the guidance of the President and 
Honorary Director. Calls were made at a number of stands, 
including those of the firms who had been awarded the Society’s 
Medals for new implements, and that of the Southampton 
Corporation Electricity Undertaking. 

At 4.30 p.m. Their Royal Highnesses left the Show and 
proceeded to Swaythling station, where they joined the 4,41 
train to Waterloo, which was specially stopped here for their 
convenience. 

A letter in the following terms was subsequently received 
by Lord Mildmay ; — 


7th July, 1932. 

Dbas Lord MumtiY, 

Their Boyal Highnesses the Bnke and Dnohess of York desire me 
to write and thank yon for yonr letter, which I showed them this 
morning. They were delighted to hear that their presence helped the 
Boyal Show during your year of office as President. 

Their Boyal Highnesses ask me to convey to you, and through 
you, to Mr. Boland Burke and all others principally concerned, their 
gra4fitude for all that was done to make their visit so enjoyable and 
comfortable. The organisation was evidently carefully thought out 
and BO spared the Duchess any undue fatigue, and enabled Their Boyal 
Highnesses, in the somewhat short time at their disposal, to see a fair 
number of the very interesting exhibits. 

The Duke and Duchess both hope that there will be a good attendance 
on the remaining days of the Show, and that, when it closes, you, as 
President, will oonsi&r it has been a success in every way. 

Yours sincerely, 

B. V, JBbookb, 

Comptroller. 


On the morning of Wednesday the General Meeting of 
Governors and Members took place in the large tent. The 
President, in opening the proceedings, reviewed the circum- 
stances in which the Show had. come to Southampton and the 
difficulties which had had to be surmounted. The good work 
of the Local Committees in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset and 
West Sussex was suitably acknowledged and a resolution of 
thanks was unanimously passed. To the usual expression of 
th a nks to the railway companies for the assistance rendered 
by them, an amendment was moved and seconded, to the effect 
that the resolution lie on the table. This, on being put to the 
meeting, found, only eight supporters, and the vote of thanks 
to the compani^ was accords by a large majority. 
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An event on Wednesday which was a source of much 
interest was the eleventh international cattle judging com- 
petition for the Daily Mail Gold Cup, organised by the National 
Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs. The cup-holders were 
the team from the United States of America, who again sent 
their champions (Oklahoma) to meet teams representing 
England and Northern Ireland. For the first time in the history 
of the competition as many as eight rings of cows and heifers 
— 4 animals in each ring — ^were put up for judging. The breeds 
represented were Dairy Shorthorn, British [Ivesian, Ayrshire, 
Jersey and Guernsey. An innovation much appreciated by 
spectators was the installation of a microphone with loud- 
speakers to enable aU to hear the reasons given by competitors 
for their placings. The Gold Cup was won by the English 
team. At the conclusion of the competition, the presentation 
of the awards and certificates was made by Lord Mildmay in 
the large ring. 

On Thursday, July 7th, the weather was again showery, 
but, with the r^uced admission charge of Za,, the attendance 
showed some improvement on the preceding two days. 

Friday, July 8th, saw a return to warm, sunny weather. 
An additional attraction on this day was an Open Dog Show in 
the showyard arranged by the Hampshire Kennel Association. 
Nearly three thousand people visited this side-show, the 
competing entries in which reached a total of 677. 

A special item of interest on the closing day, July 9th, was 
the exhibition of New Forest Ponies. Weather conditions 
were again good, and the attendance was the largest of the five 
days, including some hundreds of children in organised parties 
arranged through the local education authorities. 

Particulars of the daily attendances at Southampton Show 
with comparative figures for earlier Shows will be found in 
the following table ; 

Admiaaiom by Payment at 8ovihampton,^\QZ^. 


Day of Show. 

11 a.io. 

1 p.m. 

1 

8 p.m. 

5 p.ro. i 

Dallas toM 

Tuesday (lOa.) 
Wednesday (Si.), after 

2 p.m. (3s.) . 

Thuraday (Ss.) . . 

Friday (2*. 6d.) . 
Saturday (la.) 

440 

2,949 

2,911 

3,397 

1 851 

3,066 

7,364 

7,030 

6,^ 

1,050 

6,645,, 

10,266 

10,023 

11,SS0 

1,111 

7,9^ ^ 

u,m 


Total for Show . 
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Total Daily Admissions at the 1932 Show, compared with the 
previous seven Shows. 


Day of 
Show. 

South'. 

ampton, 

1932. 

War- 

wide, 

1931. 

Man- 

chester, 

1930. 

Harro- 

gate, 

1929. 

Notting- 

ham, 

1928. 

Newport, 

1927. 

Reading, 

1926. 

Chester, 

1925. 

First 

Seoozui • i 
Third . j 
Fourth , 
Fifth 

1,116 

8,165 

11,686 

11,997 

14,614 

1,887 

11,273 

24,198 

15,193 

19,708 

2,483 

14,852 

81,115 

14,943 

88,025 

8,884 

23,598 

61,252 

18,924 

26,859 

2,388 

18,244 

44,298 

14,775 

28,977 

1,214 

7,515 

19,456 

10,528 

23,654 

3,568 

13,777 

19,869 

11,902 

24,744 

8,352 

27,215 

43,981 

20,682 

17,650 


47,578 

72,259 

100,918 

124,017 

108.677 

62,367 

78,860 

112380 


As on former occasions, an excellent Horticnltnral Section 
was staged, and tMs again proved the most interesting and 
attractive side-show in the whole exhibition. 

In their special pavilion the Ministry of Agriculture and 
fisheries had a number of separate stands illustrating the 
grading and packing of various commodities to National Mark 
standards, and there were demonstrations dealing with the 
organisation of marketing of wool and potatoes. The need 
for greater uniformity in the quality of home-produced butter 
was illustrated, and a suggested method was shown for the 
application of the National Mark. 

During the Show daily demonstrations with Bees were 
given in the Hives and Honey Section organised by the British 
Bee-keepers’ Association; competitions in the shoeing of 
horses were carried out by the National Master Farriers’ and 
Blacksmiths’ Association ; and lectures on veterinary subjects 
were given in the Member’ Tent. 

A special Eing attraction was provided by a Detachment of 
the Royal Scots Greys in the form of Militai^ Rides and Trick 
Riding displays. 

The Bahd of the Royal Scots Greys rendered musical 
progra mm es in the bandstand at intervals on each day of 
the Show. 

A new departure was introduced at Southampton for the 
special reception of Overseas and Foreign visitors. The 
Council Room at the end of the Royal Pavilion was opened 
as a Reception Office and Lord Cornwallis, Sir Archibald 
Weigall and Colonel Stanyforth were appointed Stewards of 
this department. Owing to the universal depression prevailing 
in 1932 few dis t inguish^ vMtors attended the Show, but it is 
hoped to make this innovation more serviceable and prc^rej^ve 
as conditions become more normal, and a larg^ number of 
Overseas visitors attend. 
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The Hants County Constabulary were employed to police 
the inside of the Showyard, a duty which has been undertaken 
for many years past by the Metropolitan Police. The County 
Police carried out their work most efficiently. A considerable 
saving in administration expenses resulted as a consequence 
of the engagement of the County Constabulary. 

The Bournemouth Division of the Y.M.C.A. undertook the 
welfare work for herdsmen, shepherds, grooms, etc. Concerts, 
sports and the provision of light refreshments were arranged 
under the supervision of Mr. Reynolds, the Divisional Secretary, 
and were much appreciated by the men. This is a feature of 
the Show that grows in importance and service each year. 

The Caterers introduced a Cafeteria at one of the refreshment 
pavilions, and it proved to be popular and apparently to supply 
a much-needed want ; a quick lunch at a moderate cost can 
be obtained at this place. The innovation so far justified 
itself as to induce the caterers to arrange for the provision of 
more bars of this kind at the next Show. 

The Royal Automobile Club again undertook the parking 
of cars in the official Car Parks. Difficulties of approach to the 
Showyard, owing to the roadway being only 18 feet mde, were 
overcome by the capable handling of the car traffic by the 
R.A.C. Superintendent and his patrols. 

The Southern Railway Company's ^urangements for dealing 
with the Machinery and live Stock traffic were as nearly ideal 
as possible. The Show site was situate midway between the 
Eastleigh and St. Denys stations. It was therefore decided to 
unload Machinery and Implements at St. Denys, and live 
Stock at a special dock constructed at Eastleigh. 

In view of the narrow roads to be traversed from the 
stations to the Showyard, this idea proved an admirable one, 
and the Southern Railway staff, under Mr. R. M, T. Richards, 
the Assistant Superintendent of the London West Division, 
to be congratulated on the care and foresight displayed 
not only in the preparation of their plans but in the 
handling of the traffic. 

T. B, TTOipfe 


16 , Bedford Square^ 
London, W.O. 
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extreme South was hardly calculated to inspire optimism. In 
the event, and despite weather that was on the whole very 
favourable, the attendance of the public was worse than the 
gloomiest predictions. On the other hand the live stock 
exhibit was better than most people had hoped ; indeed, judged 
by any other standard than that of a few recent “ Boyals ’’ 
it was excellent. It is true that the number of entries was 
somewhat smaller than at any other post-war Show ; also 
that a rather larger number of breeds than usual failed to produce 
the minimum of entries required under the Society's rules, 
and hence had their classes cancelled. But the shortage of 
numbers was reaUy noticeable only here and there, while the 
general level of merit has rarely been higher. In the vast 
majority of classes there were enough exhibits of real excellence 
to M the prize lists and there was a striking absence throughout 
of anything like a “ tail.” 

Naturally, those who attended the Meeting with the object 
of seeing the stock benefited from the absence of crowds. 
It was the first time in the experience of the writer that it has 
been possible to see the whole Boyal Show in complete comfort 
and without fatigue. Another pleasing feature was the 
large number of continental visitors ; rarely has a larger variety 
of tongues been heard in the showground. 

Hoesbs. 

Draft horse breeding, although now upon a very much 
reduced scale, is again quite a fiourishing industry, especially 
by comparison with some other sections of the livestock 
business. There can be no question that there is a definite 
and growing shortage of good draft animals, and there is no 
prospect of really ^equate supplies for the coming three or 
four years. None of the four breeds was Ul represented at 
Southampton, but the Suffolks made by much the most impres- 
sive display. 

Two or three of the Shire classes were regrettably small, 
especially the three-year-old stallions and the yearling fillies. 
On the other hand, there was a first rate array of mares and 
a really magnificent class of geldings, every one of the seven 
exhibits being a great horse, massive, supple and full of quality. 
Clydesdales numbered only twenty-five all tpld, but this 
constituted an improvement on the Warwick Meeting, The 
best class was that for two-year-old colts, which brought to- 
gether all the choicest specimens of that age. There were also 
four very beautiful mares, three of which were the progeny of 
one stallion. This breed ^ems fated, for good or ill, to be 
almost always dominated by a single outstamling Thus 
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the late ruling monarch, ** Dunure Footprint,” appeared as 
grandsire of a very large number of the Southampton exhibits, 
while his successor ** Benefactor ” was the sire of both 
champions and of one of the reserves. Since most of the recent 
leading sires have been somewhat closely related, it almost 
inevitably follows that the best-bred Clydesdales are becoming 
rather closely inbred ; for instance, the Champion mare had 
Dunure Footprint ” as a grandsire, a great-grandsire, and 
a great-great-grandsire. There can be no doubt about the 
superb quality of the Clydesdales that are now being shown, 
but it must seem to the outside observer that weight and real 
cart-horse character are tending to suffer neglect. 

The Suffolks not only outnumbered any of the other breeds, 
but produced, in nearly every class, a remarkably high and 
uniform level of merit— so much so that the judge was set a 
succession of really troublesome problems. The modem 
Suffolk is up to any reasonable requirement in the matter of 
size, while the bone and feet, once a common matter for 
criticism, now leave little to be desired. One cannot help 
thinking that, in this last matter of feet, Suffolk and Percheron 
breeders have set themselves a more sensible ideal than the 
Shire and Clydesdale men. The latter seem to be bent on the 
kind of foot that will carry the largest possible size in shoe, 
with the result that in many cases there is a lack of thickness 
and substance ; and, thinness apart, it must surely be true that 
a horse’s foot can be too big as well as too small. 

On the whole, Percherons perhaps scarcely maintained 
the standard of the previous Show at Warwick, but there were 
some excellent classes. That for two-year-old colts was 
noteworthy, and provided a really worthy and typical champion. 
This colt showed quite remarkable strength of loin, fine quarters, 
great bone and beautiful movement. The four massive grey 
geldings were also an excellent advertisement of the breed^s 
merits. 

Entries of Hunters, Hacks and Polo Ponies showed a v^ : 
heavy fall from the previous year, numbers being dofto 
nearly half. There were, of course, several obvious reas#p‘ 
for this, such as the distance of Southamptcm from the ^ 

shires and what has beenNiescribed as the pover^ of the 
class. There were, however, some very strong 
the hunter bcood mmres. It is a tare to ^ 
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Forest ponies. This breed is holding its own better than most 
of our old local ponies, largely because of its merits as a mount. 
Other breeds which have depended chiefly upon the demand 
for pit ponies seem to be fated to suffer virtual extinction, 
for a very few years will see aU our mines equipped with electric 
haulage. 

Cattle, 


The Shorthorn section was numerically small, only the 
classes for young bulls producing satisfactory competition. 
The breed's export trade is practically non-existent at the 
moment, and there is little hope of a revival of the old markets 
in the United States and Argentina. However, if Australia 
is to make a real bid for a share of the chilled meat trade, as 
seems very likely, a demand will doubtless arise in that quarter. 

A curious and somewhat unfortunate incident occurred in 
connection with the award of the supreme championship of the 
Shorthorn Section (the “ Brothers Colling " memorial cup). 
The two Judges disagreed as between the champion male and 
the champion female and the third Judge had to be called in 
to make the award. Meanwhile, however, the two animals 
which had stood reserve for the male and female championships 
respectively were left standing in the ring, and the umpire 
proceeded to examine and consider all four. Eventually, 
despite a protest from the judge of males, he reversed the 
latter’s decision and awarded lie supreme championship to 
the reserve champion ms^e, the cow being ^ven the reserve 
card. In fact all three animals concerned belonged to the 
same owner so that there was no occasion for an exhiMtor's 


protest. The Shorthorn Society, however, at its meeting on 
the following day passed a resolution requesting the li^yid 
Society so to alter its Rules as to prevent a similar ocourrenoe 
in future. It may be recalled that an analc^us case aroi^ at 
Smiihfidd a few ye^ ago and that an alteration of 


was made which effectively prevents tiie reversal of <me 
decision by another* 

Heref<^^ produced a hs:^ entry than at 
quality was very satisfactory. It was' oheeii^ too, lo' 
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Fig. 8. — ^Longhorn Bull, “ Surroif Victor.” 

Winner of Champion Prize for best Senior Longhorn, SotUhampton, 1932. 
Exhibited by Mb. R. S. Walters. 



Fig. 4.— Ik)nghobn Heibbb, **Feub Pet.” 

Winner qf Champion Prize for best Junior Lon0iam, SouSiampion, X9I^ 
^ehibUedby'Mst,F,J,Mj^o* 
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seventh year, created soraething of a record by winning her 
fourth succeSssive Royal Championship. The Welsh, Gal- 
loway and Belted Galloway breeds were among the absentees, 
but there was qiiite a representative collection of Longhorns. 

One of the most gratifying features in the Cattle section 
was the magnificent collection of Aberdeen- Angus, all the more 
creditable because the Meeting was situated nearly five hundred 
miles from the chief centre of the breed. It is true that the 
actual number of cattle paraded in the section only exceeded 
the beef Shorthorns by two ; but in the one case there were six 
well filled classes with the keenest possible fight in every one, 
while in the Shorthorn section there were several among the 
ten classes which produced very little competition. Of the 
forty-nine entries which were forward only seven came from 
north of the Border. 

The Dairy Shorthorn, with 145 entries, was again the most 
numerously represented breed of cattle. One or two of the 
female classes were hardly up to the usual Royal standard, 
but the bulls, taken throughout, were remarkably strong, 
representing a considerable improvement on the Warwick 
Meeting. There were no 1^ than twenty-seven entries for 
the D.SAl. special prize for bulls of full milking pedigree^ as 
against sixteen at Warwick in the previous year. This special 
class is very useful as emphasising the importance of a sustained 
policy in breeding. The greatest need in the Dairy Shorthorn 
is to fix ” more completely the deep milking qu^ties which 
characterise the bulk of the breed, but which stUl occasionsdly 
miss the individual animal in a disconcerting way. 

Among the local breeds, the Lincoln RM and the South 
Devon were quite well represented. It is pleasing to reconi 
the return of the last named breed (and wi& one or two new 
and important patrons) after its two years’ absence from the 
Ro 3 ml. Red Polls, though somewhat diort of last 
very large numbers, made an excellent display. In 
such classes of old cows and bulls as parafed at 
have probably never been seen before. His 
ringham herd had the remarkable disMncMqn 
thiw of the classes lor heifers. There w^ om or 
Albions scarcdiy up to Royal quafity^ but on 
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Fig. 5, — Aserdeen-Angus Buix, “ Jarvie Eric.” 

WifmtT of Challer^ Trophy for best Aberdeen^Angus JBufl, and Champion Gold Medal 
for best Aberdeen-Angua Animal^ Southampton^ 1982. 

ExhSnted by Mr. Andrew T. Reid. 



Fio. 8 .-^Aberdeen-Angds Ckjw, ** Ehen 8bd oe Basildon” 

Winner of Oeid Medal for best Aberdeen-'Angus Com or Be^er^ Soni^mis^^ion^^ 
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herd liad a run of successes in the heifer classes comparable 
to that of His Majesty^s Red Polls, scoring first in three of the 
four classes and second in the remaining one. With eleven 
animals shown this herd won £119 in prize money in addition 
to two trophies. Living up to its reputation as a milker the 
Priesian produced the two highest yields in the milking trials, 
an Ayrshire coining third and being closely followed in order 
by a Dairy Shorthorn and a Lincoln Red. A Friesian also 
headed the butter tests. 

Recent years have seen a rapid increase in the Ayrshire 
section of the Royal, and this year marked a further big 
advance, both in numbers and in quality. A classification of the 
entries showed the extent to which the breed is spreading, and 
indicated one of the causes of the phenomenon ; two thirds of 
the entries were from England, and one third of the total 
were from Licensed (Tuberculin tested) herds. 

Those visitors who went to Southampton in the hope of 
seeing a really fine collection of Guemse 3 ^ were not dis- 
appointed. The entry nearly doubled that at Warwick, 
and quality in no way -suffer^ by comparison. “The best 
lot of Guernseys since [leading (1926) was the general verdict. 
Jerseys also, though a trifle down in numbers, were good. In 
the Kerrys the class of cows was highly cre^table, and the 
breed was farther distinguished by producing by much the 
oldest individual animal in the cattle section. This bull, 
which was breed champion at Warwick last year and which 
was stiU good enough to win his class at Southampton, was in 
his fourteenth year. He is said to have 85 c^ves in 1929 
and 83 in 1930, and is still breeding. The Dexter classy were 
well fiBl^ and contained a number of very attractive Kttle 
cattle. 


Sheep breeders met imder depressing circumstances, fpr B 
was obvioua bt^ the date of the Meeting that the f ^ 
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Fig. 7. — ^Dorset Down Ram Lamb. 

Wiamer of Champion Prize for best EzAibit of Dorset Doom Skeep^ SotahcrnipUm^ 1982. 
EsAibUed by Messrs. P. & C, Sewabd. 



FiQ. 8.— WiLTSBZBE OB Westes^ Bms Bam, 

Winner of Champion Priste for best EaMbit of WtO^tipe or Western Bom Skeat, 
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in view of the possibilities of the trade in out-of-season lamb 
and, with the Meeting very conveniently situated for the home 
breeding grounds, many visitors looked forward to seeing a 
large and representative collection of the breed. In short, an 
excellent opportunity for useful publicity was completely 
missed. 

All the si::^ Down breeds, with the exception of the Shrop- 
shire, produced increased numbers. The Southdowns with 114 
pens and well over 200 individual sheep gave the judge an 
extremely arduous day. The lamb classes alone were worth 
going a hundred miles to see. Dorset Downs, after being 
unrepresented last year, produced three well-filled classes of 
beautiful sheep. 

There was fair competition in the three classes provided for 
Wiltshire or Western Horn sheep. It is still a little difficult 
perhaps to get accustomed to the idea of a sheep without wool ; 
yet ftofessor White has recently suggested that the British 
sheep farmer might do well to forget that wool has any commer- 
cial value at all, and to regard the fleece merely as a protective 
covering for the sheep’s skin. Certain it is that a pound of 
clean wool costs far more nutrients to produce than a pound 
of mutton and that at present it is usually worth less money. 
It is indeed tragic to think of the centuries of study and sM 
that have been devoted to the production of the wonderful 
fleeces of the Lincoln, Leicester or Wensleydale sheep, only to 
find that the final product is worth a fraction of a penny more 
than the coarsest of carpet wool, and much less than the price 
of cotton. 


Byelands were a lai^er show than at Warwick, and included 
some very perfect specimens. It was good news to hear of the 
formation of a new Eyeland Breed Society in Australia and to 
learn of enquiries from Australia and elsewhere about sheep for 
export. In the wool section the Ryeland secured the cham- 
pionship for short wool fleeces {“ The Merchants of the 
of En^nd ” Brize), mth the Dorset Doto reserve. 
indeed is not unprec^nted, but ihe Southdo^vm hfas 
been hard to beat. 
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Staple ” Championship prize for Long Wool was won by the 
Wensleydale, with the linooln reserve. 

In the post-war period the Kent or Romney Marsh breed 
has very o^n provided the largest display in the sheep section^ 
but with the export trade almost at a standstill breeders are 
rather under the weather. There is little money to spend on 
showing, and not much chance of any dnect financial return. 
There was, in fact,, a large class of shearling rams, containing 
several sheep of the very best character ; but the lamb classes 
tailed off into a succession of duels between two of the leading 
flocks. There is little doubt that^ — even with New Zealand as 
a competitor instead of a buyer — ^English Romneys will again 
command good money, for the breed is indispensable to many 
sheep countries. 

Aa interesting newcomer to the Royal was the Devon 
dosewool, produced by blending the blood of the Devon 
Longwool with that of the hardy little Exmoor Horn, and now 
apparently pretty well fixed as to type. The object has been 
of course to produce a hardy grassland breed that would be 
small enough and lean enough to suit the taste of the modem 
consumer. Two of the older breeds from the south-west, the 
Dartmoor and the South Devon, were forward in small numbers. 


Pigs. 


Eight breeds of pigs were represented, the Tamworth bei]^ 
the only absentee from among those shown at Warwick. Tte 
Large White section, though easily the largest, was not quite 
so unwieldy as it has been in recent years, and with two judges 
instead of one the placing was carried through with expedition. 
The judge of males was faced in his first class with the always 
awkward proHem presented by a good animal that is shown very 
lame. There is no satisfactory answer to it. In this case tw 
animal in question was placed fibpst in his class and was stater’ 
awarded tim male championship ; whereas another judge 
with equal reason have ^nt the boar back to his 
breed so laxge and so widely did^buted as m the 
the uniformity 6i type was this year rather strikii^. 
was almost a compl^ absence of the long-nosed 
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Large Blacks stowed a slight increase on the Warwick numbers. 
The Gloucester Old Spot classes were rather thin but every 
exhibit was creditable. Unlike the other quadruped of the 
proverb, the Gloucester has had no difficulty in “ changing his 
spots ’’ to meet the modem preference for the white pig. A 
comparison of the present-day pigs with typical photographs 
of ten years ago will show that the amount of black in the coat 
has been greatly reduced. Indeed a good many pigs at 
Southampton h^ only a few bluish spots on the skin and 
practically no black hair. 

Only four herds of Essex pigs were represented, but the 
classes for the younger ages produced very fair competition. 
The Long White Lop Ear seems to be maintaining its popu- 
larity in its native South-West and produced three dozen 
entries from eight herds. 

J. A. S. Watsok. 

School of Rtcral Economy, 

Oxford, 


REPORT ON NEW IMPLEMENTS ENTERED 
AT THE SOUTHAMPTON SHOW, 1932. 

In his report on the new implements entered at the Reading 
Show of 1926 the present writer suggested that in future 
machines mitered for the Silver Medal should be available 
some time before the Show. The object of this suggestion 
was to provide the Judges with the opportunity of seeing the 
implements at work. ^ course a dotted examination of a 
machine, at rest, enables a judgment to be formed on such 
questions as those of mechanieal design and stability of con- 
struction ; but a sound opinion on the broad question of 
practical urility can scarcely be reached without some kind of 
test or field trial. The task of the Judges has been made a 
much easier one sinoe such tests were instituted. This year 
every implement submitt^ was seen, by one or other or both 
of the Ju<|ges, either under test or at work in th6 field. 

In the report already aflnded to the writer also suggested 
that machines entered for the Medal tend to fail into two 
categories : on the one hand are those that embody some new 
principle or achieve for the first time some definite practical 
object, and on the other hand those that are new only in the 
sense that they embody some new detail or improvement of 
a minor kind. This distinction has been kept in mind in 
connection with the present yearns mitries. 

The Judges wish to take this opportunity of saying that 
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some of the entries which they felt unable to recommend for 
awards were nevertheless of considerable merit, and likely to 
prove useful. Moreover there were many implements on the 
stands at Southampton, apart from those entered for the Silver 
Medal, which bore evidence of the steady efforts of manufac- 
turers to improve upon the already high standards of British 
Agricultural Engineering. Great credit is due to the industry 
for maintaining its enterprise and its fine traditi|)ns in these 
most difSlcult times. 

I. Transplanting Machine marketed by Transplanters {Holding 
Company) Ltd., 41, Moorfields, London, E.G.2. 

The writer saw this machine when it first reached this 
country some years ago, and has since followed its development 
with great interest. It was tested at the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, in the end of 1931, and a report 
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small furrow in which the plants are eventually set. The 
frame carries two sets of trays mounted on endless bands 
which are driven through suitable gearing. The plants are 
placed in the trays by feedera who ride on the machine and 
for whom four seats are provided. Between the two sets of 
trays is an endless chain carrying a series of fingers, which 
grip the plants in turn, carry them under the front of the 
machine and release them, at the appropriate moment, in the 
furrow. Meanwhile the press wheels have consolidated the 
soil round the plant roots. A lever is provided for raising the 
furrow opener, while there is also a clutch to control the feed 
mechanism. 

As some indication of the capacity of the machine we may 
quote from the Wye report that it was used to plant 12 acres 
of Spring Cabbage — ^at 18 inches apart in rows 30 inches apart 
— ^and that it worked successfully at the rate of over 8,000 
plants per hour. 

In connection with its entry for the Silver Medal the 
Transplanter was tried, under really difficult conditions, on a 
farm near Evesham. The quality of the work, in the opinion 
of the farmer, was superior to hand dibbling and this opinion 
was shared by three market gardeners who were present at the 
trial. The Judges considered that the Medal should be awarded 
ill this case, especially as the machine definitely falls into the 
first of the categories indicated above. 

II, New Patent Diesel Engine by Messrs, Bamfords, Uttozeter, 

This machine was seen under test at the trial ground of 
the Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Hampton Poyle, 
Oxfoi^. The new feature are the following : — 

(1) Special combustion head desired to give easy starting 

and clean exhaust and to eliminate as far as possible 
the usual ** Diesel knock ” ; 

(2) Patent Valve operating gear actuated by a single 

operating rod worked by an eccentric. In this 
design, cams and tappets are dispensed with and the 
valves can be removed without breaking the water 
joint or the cylinder head gasket joint ; 

(3) A crank case that can be hinged over to exhibit all the 

working parte. This design has already been used 
by the firm in their petrol engines and renders 
adjustments and repairs easy and rapid. 

The engine bums crude oil, which is much cheaper than 
petrol and also less dangerous on the farm, because its combus- 
tion point is higher. For this reason also the engine is simpler 
in constmction than a petrol engine. The whole of the working 
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parts are enclosed in a dust-proof case. The engine starts 
easily, which is a point of great importance on the farm. 
The valves are disposed horizontally and can be removed 
without lifting the cylinder head or breaking of the water and 
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by half. The feature of accessibility, characteristic of all 
the Bamford engines, is embodied in this model by the fitting 
of a patent hinge over the crank case. The upper half carries 
the main bearings, crank shaft, etc., and these are consequently 
all accessible when the top casing is hinged over. The piston 
can also be withdrawn, this being the first Diesel type of 
engine to embody this feature. During all the running of the 
engine there was practically complete absence of the usual 
Diesel knock, whilst the exhaust was clean throughout. 

The fuel consumption was very moderate for a single 
cylinder engine of this size. At the current price the fuel 
cost in ordinary working would be about l|d. per hour on 
full load and fd. an hour on half load. The general construction 
of the engine is robust and the simplicity of arrangement of 
the working parts makes it eminently suitable for agricultural 
use. The Judges awarded a Silver Medal to this entry. 

IJJ. RenewMe Tine Flexible Harrow by William Aithenhead, 
Failsworth, Manchester, 

The new feature embodied in this implement is the use of 
double-ended renewable tines. These are quite cheap and obviate 
the necessity for drawing out or repointing the tines, which so 



Fig. 3.— Renewable Tine Flexible Harrow. 


often occurs with fixed tine harrows. WJien this is done by the 
local smith, changes take place in the composition of the surface 
metal of the tine and wearing quality is very markedly 
reduced. The flexibility of the harrows is greater than that 
of the ordinary joint^ harrow* The advantage claimed 
for the construction is that the tine can be made of high- 
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grade steel and that since each tine can be removed separately 
it can be heat-treated separately from the links. There is no 
restriction as to the shape of tine that can be fitted, while 
broken or worn tines can be replaced, very readily and 
simply from a mechanical point of view, at the low cost of 
4:d. each. 

The implement was seen at work near Oxford, where it 
had been used in the cultivation of some 200 acres of arable 
land under difficult conditions ; it had carried out the prepara- 
tion of a seed bed in one operation, which would probably not 
have been possible with any other type of harrow in less than 
two. The machine has also been used on grassland and did 
satisfactory work. In the Judges’ opinion it shows a marked 
advance on the ordinary joint harrows, which have been 
popular for many years. A Silver Medal was accordingly 
awarded. 


IV. Open-air Milking Plant by Qascoignea (Reading) Ltd. 

The entry consists of a group of 6 milking stalls constructed 
of light wooden partitions and provided with a folding canvas 
roof. Three pulsators are fitted, one above each pair of stalls, 
together with a vacuum pipe and easily removable milk pipes. 
The remainder of the plant consists of three milking points 
(claw and teat cups), a direct coupled engine and pump mounted 
on wheels, a two-way device for milking into two chums 
simultaneously and finally two vacuum-seal^ chum lids adapted 
to fit any standard chum. All the milking parts, with the 
exception of the easily removable milk pipes, the two-way 
milking device, and the chum lids, are precisely the same as 
those included in the Gascoigne Milking Machine, which was 
awarded a Silver Medal at Warwick in 1931- Tffie new 
features consist, therefore, of these three exceptions, togeth^ 
with the adaptation of the whole for open-air use. The outfit 
was seen in operation on a farm near Yeovil. It was 
used for milking a herd of about 46 cows, which, a fe*^ da^ 
previously, had been moved out into the open for the 
No trouble was being experienced and milking was 
quickly and satisfactorily. The bail, sinee it is coiUstrt^ 
of very light material, is readily portable by manual " “ 
and the d^gn is well Ihought out. fight 
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7. Excelsior Cattle Drinking Bowl, by the Salopian Cattle 

Bowl Go,, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

This bowl was entered in 1930, but was deferred by the 
Implement Committee xmtil 1932 in order to enable suit- 
able tests to be carried out. The original feature of the bowl is 
that no tongue or other device for opening the tap is necessary ; 
a stop- valve is included in the bracket, which is connected 
to the water supply pipe and is normally kept closed by a 
spring. It is opened by downward pressure of the bowl. 
The system was installed for a practical working test in an 
ordinary cowshed near Oxford. The farmer was quite 
satisfied with the working of the installation, but in the opinion 
of the Judges, the bowl offers so little advantage over several 
other types on the market that it can hardly be regarded as 
falling within the category of machines for which a medal can 
be awarded. Many of the other bowls give results which are 
equally satisfactory. It may, however, be said that since 
its first design improvements have been made from time to 
time and it will no doubt find a ready sale amongst dairy 
farmers. 

FI. MiUer Non-Zlip Tractor Wheels, by Miller Wheels, Ltd., 

Chdsfidd, Kent. 

The wheels consist essentially of a solid disc on the periphery 
of which cross cleats, suitably notched, are fitted by means of 
angle brackets and bolts. I^e cleats are set at such an angle 
to the disc that they are at right angles to the ground when 
emerging. The disc has a suitable hub fitting for each particular 
tractor to which the wheels may be fitted. Various sizes of 
cleats may be fitted, e.g., 12 x 6 inches, 8x6 inches, 12 x 3^ 
inches, depending upon the nature of the work to be done. 
Road bands are provided. The whole design of the wheels is 
entirely new. 

The claim is made by the manufacturer that this wheel 
has a great advantage over other straked wheels, and that 
trials which have b^n carried out indicate that this is 
particularly true when using the wheel for row crop work. 
One marked advantage is that it avoids the accumulation of 
dirt upon the cleats. The wheel was seen working at the trial 
ground of the Institute of Agricultural Engineering, where 
certaia tests were carried out. Under the conditions pre- 
vailing, however, it was difficult to observe the advantages 
of the wheel over other types used on tractors, and the 
Judges therefore recommended that the entry be retained for 
further trial under field conditions next year. 
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VII- Kartof Spraying Machine, by AhtieselsTcabet Kartof, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 

This was tested in 1931, and a description of the machine and 
its working was given in last year's report. The Judges then 
considered that the general construction was not up to British 
standards, and they deferred consideration until this should be 
improved. The following points have since been altered ; — 

(1) The hand levers operating the clutch and the outflow 

respectively have been provided with a locking 

device to give a positive action ; 

(2) The ratchet and pawls of the road wheels are now 

of larger dimensions and of higher grade material. 

(3) The quantity indicator has been regraduated in gal- 

lons per acre. 

(4) One-horse shafts have been fitted. 

These improvements cover most of the points to which adverse 
criticism was directed last year. In spite of these changes, 
there is still some room for improvement, and although the 
machine has done satisfactory work it has not, in the Judges* 
opinion, been sufficiently perfected to be of general value to 
practical farming in tMs country. There is, however, no 
doubt that the idea is very good, and that with further 
experience the machine will be perfected, 

Thompsoit Close, * 

10, Whitehall Place, 

London, S.W.l. 


REPORT OF THE STEWARD OF DAIRYING, 
SOUTHAMPTON SHOW, 1932. 

MILK YIELD TRIALS, 

CATTLE, CLASSES 203 TO 213, 

The trials at Southampton were on the same lines as in 1931; 
109 entries had been made, but only 79 actually competed, an 
increase on the previous year's 64, but still well below mimy 
recent shows. Eifty of the cows were thrice milked, wM<& 
is a smaller proportion than a year ago. 

No Championship Prizes were given this year, but good 
performances were put up by the following animals, tfie 
Dairy Shorthorn Aldenham Eirklevington Lady 3jd/? with 
a yield of 79| lb. of milk, the total pdbats gained being 
This cow was easily first for her breed. 

In the Lincoln Red section, “^jothmn CStiBm/* 

79 lb. of milk, gained first with pL 12 

Th^ were two good pow in tho classes, 

” Snowdrop 2nd*^ 69 lb; 
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Table I.— MILK YIELD CLASSES AT SOUTHAMPTON, 1932 {continued). 
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points, whilst Milkmaid 33rd,” with a 71-lb. yield, was 
second with 91-10 points. Indeed, the whole South Devon 
section put up a very good performance, after a two-years’ 
absence from these contests. 

“ Grundisburgh Wanderer ” was first in the Red Poll 
classes with 77-4 points, her milk yield being 61 lb. daily. 

Amongst the British Friesians, despite her 9 years, Chad- 
desley Hedge Rose 2nd ” led for the fifth consecutive year, with 
a daily yield of 92J lb. She won with 107-02 points, “ Lavenham 
Chancery 3rd ” gaining 96-97 points. 

The best Ayrshire was “ Hillowton Lavender,” which with 
a daily yield of 83 lb, gained 97-40 points. 

Amongst Guernseys, Mrs. Jervoise came fiirst with ‘‘ Her- 
riard Sweet 4th,” with 78-38 points, whilst Mr. Grosvenor 
Berry’s Black Art’s Post Girl ” won in the Jersey section with a 
yield of 62-25 lb., repeating her good performance of 1931. 

Kerries showed up well with a milk yield of 53*25 lb. by 
‘‘ Ard Caein Dove,” and total points 68-85 ; the best Dexter, 
** Grinstead Nightingale 3rd,” having a milk yield of 39 lb. 
and a total of 55- 10 points. 

Following up last year’s figures as to yield of milk from the 
corresponding average breed live weights, these yield positions 
are reversed, the leading breeds this year being : — 

Table n. 

Ayrshires ‘ . 1 lb. of milk per 18-2 lb. live weight, average age 6 yrs. 2 mths. 

Jerseys . , 1 lb. „ „ 18-8 „ „ „ „ 6 „ 6 „ 

British Friesians 1 lb. „ „ 18-9 „ „ „ „ 6 „ 10 „ 

Blue Albious . 1 lb, „ „ 19-1 „ „ „ „ 5 „ 10 „ 

Ldnooln Beds . 11b. „ „ 21-2 „ „ „ „ 7 „ 9 „ 

The average age varied between 5 years 2 months for the 
Guernseys to the 7 years 9 months in the case of the Lincohi 
Reds, 


Table HI. — Average ResuUa obtained in the MUk Yield Claeses, 


No. of 
Cows 
com- 
peting. 

Bleed. 


live Weight. 

Days 

in 

MUk. 

Yield 

of 

Milk. 

Fat 

p«f- 

oentage. 

Total 

points. 

7 

Dairy Shorthorn . 


Cwt, qr. lb. 
12 0 26 

39 

Lbw oa. 

63 2 

2-94 

75-60. 

5 

Lmcoln Bed * 


13 0 7 

39 


3-11 

81-96 

6 

South Devon 


13 0 27 

71 

66 9 

3-83 

^-80 

6 

Bed Poll , 


11 3 3 

54 

65 3 

2-85 

imM 

4 

Blue Albion 


11 1 19 

29 

66 14 

2-81 

7$^ 

11 

British Friesian . 


13 0 3 

42 


ESm 


8 

Ayrshire 


10 1 16 

27 

63 15 

3-76 

78-44 

9 

Ouemsey 


9 1 3 

54 

gfl 

3-93 

si-m 

12 

J^sej . . 


7 3 7 

00 


mmm 
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Keiry 


« 2 27 


mmm 

3-64 

m-m'' 

7, 

Dexto * 
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6 2 3 
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fs ¥ 

3-47 














Table IV.— RESULTS OE BUTTER TESTS AT SOUTHAMPTON, 1932. 

Class ai4A.~<IOWS EXCEEDING 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT, 
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Eeport of the Steward of Dairying. 
BUTTER TEST TRIALS. 


CLASS 214 A AJSTD B. 

Here again, though only 61 cows entered, 48 competed, 
being 10 more than in 1931 and the highest number since 1928. 
An annoying feature this year, which undoubtedly disturbed 
the cows at milking times, was the continuous aeroplane flying 
over the Showground, which I hope may be prohibited in future. 


Table V. — Avero/ge results of cows entered in the Butter Tests, 


No. of 
Co^ 
com- 
peting. 

Breed. 

Live 

Weight. 

Days 

in 

Millf. 

Yidd 

of 

Milk. 

Yield 

of 

Butter. 

Butter 
Ratio 
in lb. 

Points. 


Class 214A.— 

-OVER 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT, 





Cwt. qr. lb. 


Lb. oz. 

Lb. oz. 



4 

Daily Shorthorn . 

12 3 7 

32 

69 3 

2 0 

34-86 

31*75 

5 

Lincoln Red 

13 0 7 

39 

69 7 

1 I5i 

35-17 

31-74 

5 ! 

South Devon 

13 1 4 

82 

66 1 

2 9 

25-96 

45-02 

10 ! 

British Friesian . 

13 0 19 

42 

77 11 

2 6 

32-76 

38-96 

5 ! 

Ayrshire 

10 1 3 

34 

69 14 

2 7i 

28-42 1 

39-45 

0 1 

Guernsey . 

9 1 17 

67 

48 13 

2 li 

23-30 

36-22 

« i 

Jersey . . i 

8 1 20 

109 

49 1 

2 1 

23-70 i 

39-24 


Class 214B.— 

-tJOTER 900 LB. LIVE WEIGHT. 


5 

1 Jersey • . j 

60 8 

102 

46 14 

2 3 

21-24 

[ 39-98 


This year the South Devons have come well to the fore, 
leading for both the average yield of butter and number of 
points obtained ; their butter ratio (i.e., the number of pounds 
of milk taken to produce one pound of butter) is also good for 
a heavy breed. 

The five prizes in the heavyweight class went to five different 
breeds, but first place went to the British Eriesian Hawthorn 
Katja,^’ with a butter yield of 3 lb. 10 oz., the second going to 
the South Devon Snowdrop 2nd.” 

The butter ratios varied from 1 lb. from 14.57 lb. milk in 
the case of a Jersey cow, 6 months calved, up to 1 lb. from 
56 lb, milk for a Shorthorn cow. It will be noted that the milk 
yielded in these tests was of much higher quality than in the 
preceding three years. 

In relating the live weights of the animals to their yields 
of butter, the Jerseys stand first, the Ayrshires second, and 
the Guernseys third. 













Tabne VI.— milk yield CLASSES FOR GOATS AT SOUTHAMPTON, 1932. 
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MILK YIELD TRIALS. 

GOATS, CLASSES 224 AND 225. 

TVenty-seven goats competed in these Triak, which were 
again under the charge of Mr. T. W. Palmer. Pull detaik will 
be found in Table "W. 

WORKING DAIRY. 

The trials and demonstrations were on similar lines to those 
at Warwick in 1931, but this year the entries for the Butter- 
making competitions again reached 180. 

Eight teams entered for the Inter-county Butter-making 
Championship, which was won by Monmouthshire, with Devon 
second and Cornwall third. 

The individual championship was won by Miss H. E. 
Mitchell (Cornwall), which county ako took the third and fourth 
prizes, second going to Breconshire, and fifth to Devon. 

The two local classes were unfortunately very badly filled 
with 15 entries only. 

Our President’s daughter, the Hon. Helen Mildmay, kindly 
distributed the County Championship awards, whikt Mrs. 
Roland Burke gave away the Championship rosettes at the 
close of the Show. 

Once again I must thank the Dairy Staff for their ungrudging 
help. When all are so willing, cheerful and loyal, it is almost 
invidious to mention names, but I am particularly indebted 
to Mr. R. Gubbins, Miss Noble, Mr. Hasted and J. Bushell 
(the dairy foreman) for their help. 

WlXTilAM Btokutt. 

Grange Hill, 

Bishop Auckland. 


THE FORESTRY EXHIBITION AT THE 
SOUTHAMPTON SHOW, 1932. 

The forestry exhibition at the Royal Show at Southsraptto 
undoubtedly one pf the most comprehenMve that ; 

been staged at this or any other show. In number ctf 
was opnsidm^bly lar^ than usual, and the quality wm In ^ 
every way equsd to the best of former years* ^ ^ p i f ^ 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
entries in every class, but one or two id the were ci 

such outstanding u^erit that they must be ImMvidual 
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Mr. J. H. Benyon, Englefield House, Reading, entered in four 
of the classes for boards, and in three of the classes for gates, 
and, in addition, sent an extremely fine non-competitive exhibit, 
the outstanding features of which were pieces of block flooring 
of oak, larch, and walnut, and a bureau top of plum, box 
walnut and barberry. This exhibitor was awarded the 
special Silver Gilt medal. 

In all the classes for boards the entries were exceptionally 
large and the quality high. Special mention should be made 
of Sir George Cooper’s entry in Class 4 (any other sort of 
coniferous timber). This consisted of five of the most perfect 
boards that the writer of these notes has seen. 

The classes for gates were will filled and the general standard 
good, the larch field gate entered by The Warden and Scholars 
Clerks of Saint Mary College, Winchester, being particularly 
attractive. 

Amongst the non-competitive exhibits, besides that already 
mentioned, the following deserve notice. 

The British Wood Preserving Association: — ^An exhibit 
showing the eSects of creosoting upon various timbers ; also 
a simple plant for treatment of fence posts, etc., on private 
estates; useful and instructive for estate purposes. 

Empire Forestry Association : — ^A most interesting exhibit 
of various species of Colonial timber, many of them in the 
form of beautifully converted articles. 

H.M. Forestry Commission : — ^An exhibit showing meffchods 
of planting and types of plants used on various kinds of soil ; 
rates of growth, maps, models, etc., of great educational 
value. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ Institution : — ^Ah exhibit devoted 
to the Cricket Bat Willow; examples of timber illustrating 
varying qualities and showing types of defects due to silvi- 
culture, mechanical, and pathological causes. One of the 
most interesting exhibits staged. 

The Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. Ltd. : — ^Mining timber 
drawn from pits in &uth Wales, showing the action of earth 
pressure, fungal diseases, dampness, etc. 

Southern Railway Company : — ^Underframe of English Oak, 
for 15-ton rail wagon ; fascine revetment, showing utilisation 
of underwood for the protection of embankments, etc., from 
the action of water. 

Nigel A. Oede-Powlett. 

Wensley Hall, 

Leybum. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE WOOD- 
LANDS, PLANTATIONS AND ESTATE 
NURSERIES COMPETITION FOR 1932. 

The competitions for 1932 were confined to the counties of Kent, 
Surrey and Sussex, the number of entries in classes being forty- 
eight from eleven estates, an increase of seven class entries 
over the competition held in these counties in 1923. As might 
have been expected, most of the entries were in Sussex. 

A special class for these counties was that for chestnut 
coppice. In this there were nine entries, the average per 
estate being 25 acres. The class for the best-managed woodland 
estate was unusually well filled, the judges being faced with a 
total area of woodland in this class of well over 12,000 acres. 
Judging started on the 15th of June and in order to finish 
before the Show opened at Southampton it was necessary on 
several days to work until dark. In only one case was ^ere 
any failure to meet the owner or his representative, this being 
due to a misunderstanding about the rendezvous. The entry 
was, however, identified and duly judged. The judges wish 
to point out that they do their best to keep up to their time 
table and, as a rule, do so, but for various reasons this 
is not always possible. Awards for a class are never made 
until all entries have been seen by the judges, even if they 
have to return for the purpose. 

One of the most striHng points noticed during the tour was 
the interest being taken in the raising of crops, especially of 
oak and Scots pine, by natmal regeneration. One of the mc«t 
successful examples of the latter was seen on the Marquis 
Camden's estate at Lamberhufst, where simple wiring in of 
an area of several acres in the centre of a large pine wood has 
resulted in the production of a very level and sturdy crop of 
young trees. Successful oak regeneration was also seen hi 
several cases, the most striking being that at Petworth where 
there were over 60 acres in one blo^. Another inter^sMi^ 
fact was the very large area, running into many hundreds of 
acres, under Spanish ch^tnut. It was stated that the 
duction of chestnut pol«i is not quite so profitaf)le as it has 
been in the past, and on certain estates, notably Bayham 
Abbey, the poorer areas are being brought into high At 

Bayham the practice of growing larch with di^tnut 
has been laigely adbpt^ in the past, the larch being 
out as t hinning s as the ohestmut grows up or, if the^ilies^oMpb;^ 
not promise w^, left to grow into for^ M 
the overwood appear to exercise any dainagii^ 

on the <K>ppioe. 
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An interesting experiment in the planting of oak at Bayham 
is worthy of special notice. Twenty-one acres were planted 
Tip with 2-year seedlings at a cost of 25s, per 1,000 plants, a 
notch being made at the bottom of the hole to take the tap 
root. The area, left to itself for a year, rapidly became covered 
with bracken and bramble. Considerable loss was feared, bnt 
on removal of weeds the trees were found to be growing 
extremely well and losses were negligible. It was suggested 
that the blanks to be beaten up this autumn be filled with 
beech in order to provide humus and rather more shelter. 

A comparatively new market for Scots pine poles was to 
be seen where estates had sold picked stems to the General 
Post Office authorities for telephone work. There appears to 
be a steady and increasing demand for trees suited for this pur- 
pose and it appears that a type of “ partial felling ’’ for this 
purpose not only does not affect the final crop to any extent, 
but is a really lucrative proposition, the timber often fetching 
considerably more than treble the price obtained in the 
ordinary way. Trees of course have to be picked. They must 
be straight, free from bad knots and fiaws, and are classed into 
three grades as follows : — 

Light petes : Length, 15 to 20 feet. 

Top diameter, 6 inches. 

Bottom diameter, 6 to 9 inches. 

Medium petes : Length, 24 to 65 feet. 

Top diameter, 5 to 7 inches. 

Bottom diameter, 8 to 14 inches. 

Heavy petes : Length, 28 to 65 feet. 

Top diameter, 8 to 10 inches. 

Bottom diismeter, 10 to 16 inches. 

Price appears to depend on the class, a higher price per foot 
being paid for the heavier poles, Poles must be felled and 
crosscut by the estate before being inspected, but we were 
informed that the percentage of rejections was low, as was to 
be expected, Scots poles being easy to judge as regards clean- 
ness and general quality by any forester who knows his business. 

The planting of hardwoo<&, especially oak, appears to be 
attracting considerable attention in these counties. A wish 
to grow oak was expressed in several oases, the hesitation 
being generally not a question of the future, i.e., comparative 
slowness of growth or difficulty in selling thinnings, but of 
initial cost. It was pointed out that to-day oak planting is 
cheaper than it has been for years and that estates can plant 
far more cheaply than could the State, the reason for 
this being bas^ on grants (if and when available) and on 
deductions from Income Tax. It was pointed out that by 
putting areas into Schedule D, repayments on Income and 
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Super Tax could be obtained up to 10^. in tbe £ on the net cost 
of planting, i,e,, gross cost less Government grant. Again, 
where death duties are payable a replacement value may be 
deducted from the gross cost of replanting. When all these 
points come into consideration the actual cost of planting oak 
is small and where, for example, oak planting unaided by the 
State (e.g. oak planting by the Forestry Commission itself) 
might cost £12 per acre, the same acreage planted in the same 
way by a private individual might in the end cost no more 
than £2 per acre. 

The question of thinning in coniferous woods cropped up 
several times and as might be expected most estates appeared 
to accept the theory that comparatively heavy thinning in the 
early stages is a good thing to practise in larch woods. It 
was, however, noticed in one or two cases that this had been 
started comparatively late in the pole stage, too late, in fact, 
for safety as regards wind damage. On one estate the age 
appeared to be the predominating factor ; in our opinion this is a 
dangerous criterion to adopt, the actual condition of the block 
being a far more important guide as to whether it is necessary 
to thin. 

Another important question brought up was one of finance, 
viz. whether early thinnings should be made at a time when 
they are difficult to dispose of or whether they should be left 
until the market improves. There seems to be little doubt 
that, except with species such as Scots pine, ash or oak that 
stand crowding in the early stages, the final loss in value will 
not be balanced by the initial saving in labour. This applies 
rather more to pure wood than to mixtures, provided always 
that the more important species of the mixture are predom- 
inant and therefore in a position to suppress their neighbours 
by natural means. In a block where growth is regular 
throughout- 7 ^ definitely artificial situation — ^it follows that 
definitely artificial means must be adopted to reach a 
satisfactory final position. 

Taking the competitions as a whole, the impression gah^ ^ 
was that in this part of England forestry is in a vary 
condition. We were parti<^arly impressed by the fact tfe#' 
on practically every estate visited the managto^nt wSiS'i 
defiffitely progressive and in no case content to dnft on in old 
ways* There was also a pleasing absence of the ama^urism ” 
evident on some estates visited in previous 
is more fully realised that woodland, as an ecpnonn^a/^iet to the 
estate, needs highly skilled management^ as tegards 

raising trees but also in taking advanbi^ M dhtlbt ®at 
presents itself for profitable sale, 
forestry (foes not pay will b^c^^ 
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Little insect damage was to be seen. Ash bud moth in one or 
two cases had done some damage and Pine Tortrix was evident 
in several plantations of Scots pine. Pine weevils appeared 
to be giving little trouble except in isolated cases. As regards 
disease, most estates could show examples of larch canker, and 
on one estate Honey fungus {Armillaria mellea) appeared to 
be endemic. Bhabdocline was noted in one or two places. 

A curious type of leaf variegation in woodland oak was 
seen at Kingsdown Wood on the Torry Hill estate, the leaves 
being almost white and presenting a most striking contrast to 
the normal leaf of the surrounding trees. This type of ‘‘ sport ’’ 
is probably due to certain soil conditions, but there is as yet 
no definite reason given by botanists to account for it. 

There seemed to be a diversity of opinion about mixtures 
with ash as the hoped-for final crop. In some cases it was to 
be seen planted in alternate lines with larch, but opportunity 
of observing this mixture at different ages proved it a di£B.cult 
one to control, and it is astonishing how soon the ground 
becomes covered with weeds. We are of opinion that planting 
in patches of four or five ash would be safer and that some sort 
of ground preserver such as beech or Spanish chestnut must 
be introduced if underplanting is not contemplated. By plant- 
ing in such patches the best tree can be favoured and the 
remainder need not be cut out until the surrounding species 
are pressing closely enough to fill fairly rapidly the gap caused 
by their removal. On chalk and similar soils it wiff be found 
that beech gets away over ash and this is the case also with 
larch. Planting in groups will neutralise this to some extent, 
but it is often better either to plant fairly big ash or else to cut 
over the beech at the collar after the second year. 

Apart from occasional rabbit damage, the only instance of 
animal damage worth mentioning was a case where young 
larch bent down by snow had been barked from tip to collar 
by field mice. 

The judges desire to express their gratitude for the 
hospitality received from competing owners and their agents, 
and especially wish to thank Sir George Courthope, whose 
interest and kindness did so much to make the tour a very 
pleasant task indeed. 

AWARDS. 

Class I {a). Hardwoods (10 to 25 years). 

No award made. 

Class I (6). {Over 25 years). 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Lord* Leconfield for a 
block of naturally regenerated oak in Petworth Park, 27 years 
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of age. The block was a selected 4 acres, but the remaining 
44 acres appeared to be equally good. The trees were 
extraordinarily regular, appearing as 3 they had been planted, 
but this was of course not the case. They seem eartremely 
vigorous and healthy and to have suffered little, if any, damage 
from Tortrix viridana, the Oak Leaf RoUer Moth, which is 
endemic in this part of England. The trees are standing at 
intervals of roughly feet, giving 1,000 stems per acre. Height 
30 feet, and diameter breast high 3 inches. The crowns are, 
for trees of this age, very full and canopy is practically unbroken. 
The trees are Sessile oak and it is stated that there is no doubt 
that in this part of the country this variety of oak is far more 
resistant to attack by Tortrix than is the pedunculate variety 
of oak. Should this area grow on as it promises to do it will 
probably be one of the finest examples of block regeneration 
in this part of England, Its establishment was inexpensive 
and consisted chiefiy of weeding, cleaning and thinning amongst 
the regenerated crops. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Lord Cowdray for 
Oaters Wood, Midhurst. This again was a naturally regenerated 
area with a certain number of introduced transplants. In 
1900 this area was practically bare of trees ; regeneration came 
up rapidly and in 1914 it was necessary to thin in some places. 
Growth has proceeded very rapidly, many poles being 60 feet 
in height with a clear length of 35 feet. There is a considerable 
competition between the ash and chestnut for supremacy, but 
the chestnut is very definitely beating the ash, and is also 
more plentiful. Chestnut growth on this area is very rapid, 
a fact not surprising when the size of old trees on the edge of 
the area is realised, these varying in content from 300 to 800 
cubic feet. 

The history of this wood is interesting. After felling, the 
ground was rapidly covered with brambles and wild raspberry. 
The wood contained a good number of rabbits and for fear of 
these the weeds were left untouched and the young plants had 
to fight their way through without artificial assistance, Th© 
plant^ation has been thinned several times and even nowthi^t 
be thinned again. We estimate ^300 poles per acre trith an 
acreage content of 2,600 cubic feet. A comparison with P. T, 
Maw*s ''Tield tables for first quality chestnut smd asii 
highwood is of interest : 

Age 29 : No, of trees 370. Height to tip of tree,%S8 feet. 
Ooateats per acre ; 2,450 oabio feet. 

Age 31 i No. of trees 280, Height te- tip of tree, 81 ^et* 
Ooatents iwre : t,490 twfeie ie^ 


Ohestimt : 

: 
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Class II (a). Conifers under 20 years. 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to Colonel Sir 
George Courthope, Bart., M.C., M.P., for Hollowfield Plantation. 

T^is area was planted up in 1922, being old pasture on 
which the upper part of the soil was sliding badly. It consists 
of a mixture of conifers, Sitka Spruce predominating, and 
including Japanese larch, Scots pine and Douglas fir. The pine 
are growing very rapidly, but the Douglas are inclined to be 
yellow and show the result of past attack by Chermes Cooleyi, 
There are a few patches which owing to wind daiAage require 
replanting, but on the whole the plantation is a thoroughly 
successful one. The healthy and rapid growth of Sitka spruce 
is perhaps the most noticeable thing about it. It is also 
interesting to note that the planting up of the area appears 
to have successfully checked the landslide. The trees were 
planted at 5-feet intervals, being 2 year-2 year transplants 
at the time. 

The Bronze Medal in this class was awarded to C. J. A. 
Evelyn, Esq,, of Wotton, Dorking, for Townhurst Wood, an 
area of 6 acres carrying a crop of Douglas fir 18 years of age, 
originally planted at 3 feet apart at a stated cost of £6 per acre. 
The tr^s are 35-40 feet in height and the crop at a rough esti- 
mate is about 1,700 cubic feet per acre. It is possible that in 
later years wind damage may occur, but at present the crop 
appears both satisfactory and well cared for. Extractions 
from the stem by means of Pressler’s borer show the percentage 
annual increment to be somewhere about 8 per cent, at present. 
The number of stems on the ground is 900. It does not 
appear to be quite up to Quality I standard as shown by 
“ Yield Tables,” but should make a good Quality II Stand if 
matters progress as satisfactorily as they have done up to the 
pr^nt. 

Class IE (5). Conifers over 20 years. 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to Skents 
Wood, an 8-acre block of larch on the Bayham Abbey estate 
belonging to the Marquis Camden. 

This block is particularly interesting as it was awarded 
the Silver Medal for the younger class of conifers at the 
age of 12 years (R.A.S.E. Plantations Competition, Kent, 
Surrey and. Sussex 1923). It is now just over 20 years, and 
its condition Be,js much for the care that has obviously been 
taken of it in the past. The soil is clay loam. The ground 
is beginning to get weedy, but only to a minor degree 
and 1^ than might be expected in a light foKaged Orop of 
th^ type^ In 1923 there were about 1,S00 trees per acre 
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averaging about 1 cubic foot per tree. To-day a sample acre 
showed 872 trees averaging about 45 feet in height, and showing 
an average increase in height of about 18 inches per annum 
in the last eight years. At the present time average quarter 
girth at breast height is between 4 and 5 inches, giving a total 
content per acre of just over 3,000 cubic feet. The crop 
appears very vigorous at the moment, and there is little disease 
apparent. The method of thinning on this area in the future 
be a slight cutting out every five years or so, according 
to the prospects of sale. The Gold Medal offered by the Royal 
English Forestry Society for the best plantation entered in the 
competition was awarded to this area. 

The Bronze Medal in this class was awarded to Lord 
Cowdray for a plantation of larch and Douglas fir known as 
Budgenor Hill, on the Cowdray estate, Midhurst. 

This plantation, now 21 years old, stands on the greensand 
formation. Planting 4 feet apart. First thinning 1924. The 
lower portions of all stems are particularly clean, this being 
due to the fact that chisel pruning has been done in the past. 
The Douglas fir block contains about 660 trees per acre, timber 
height being about 35 feet and total content well over 3,000 
cubic feet per acre, in spite of the fact that over 1,000 cubic 
feet have been recently removed as thinnings. If anything, the 
plantation is growing too fast and putting on too much annual 
increment ; borings with Pressleir's instrument showed three 
and four rings per inch, this giving a percentage current 
growth of between 12 and 15 per cent. Owing to the fact that 
these trees are increasing very rapidly in height, Schneider’s 
formula as used in this case is really inapplicable, but it at 
any rate gives some idea of the rate at wHch timber is put 
on in fast-growing plantations of this type. It corresponds 
very defixiitely with the Quality I class for Douglas fir as laid 
down in Forestry Commission Bulletin No. 10, Growth and 
Yield of Conifers in Great Britain/’ The larch is growing weH 
and appears of good quality. At the present time the tiHafesr 
height (down to 1^ inches diameter) is about 35 feet, vsdtih 
height to tip of M feet, and the content was estimated 
2,500 cubic feet. There is a small amount of canto to 
seen, but the affected steicns are being removed. Tics 
satisfactory block on the whole, the presence of the small 
of Douglas fir making comparison between the gr0^5i#t'Of 
two species an easy matter and lending additional -into^t 
to what is alr^wiy quite an interest&g area. 

CxiASS ni. Misced Woods. r 

No award was made in this class> l^a- 

teresticg piihmmdymy bmng consiNlea^r#&^^ 
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Class IV. Exotic Species. 

Only one entry was received in this class, but it was con- 
sidered that in the circumstances an award was definitely 
justified. This is a block of Japanese Black pine {Pinus 
Thnnbergii) growing on the Tilgate estate, Surrey (C. G. A. 
Nix, Esq.). It was stated that the seed was supplied as being 
that of Corsican pine, but the short stiff leaves and the white 
threads on the grey buds show the characteristic differences 
which enable Thunbergii to be separated from its Mediterranean 
relative. The trees, 7 years since planting, are now 7 feet in 
height and during the last year have put on 15 inches. They 
are growing on a vaUey slope on clay soil with a southerly 
aspect, and were planted by mattock at 3 feet 6 inches intervals 
at a cost of £12 10^. Oi., including netting. 

A Silver Medal was awarded to this very interesting entry. 

Class V. Chestnut Coppice. 

This was a most difficult class to judge owing to the high 
standard achieved in practically every estate entered. Chestnut 
coppice for polewood is an old Sussex industry, due doubtless 
to the necessity for poles that will remain soimd underground 
for use in the hop gardens. Owing to the increased use of 
wire the demand is now small, but a comparatively new 
industry, that of split fencing, has up to now absorbed 
practically all the chestnut that comes on the market. It was 
stated that prices are not quite so good as they were a few 
years ago owing to decreased demand and a certain amount of 
competition from the continent. 

The stools stand from 4 to 5 feet apart and the usual 
rotation is 12 to 14 years. Eor walking sticks the rotation is 
generally 3 years, 2-year shoots being occasionally found large 
enough for the purpose. On good soils growth is very rapid 
and first year growths have been as much as 8 feet. Chestnut 
under standards is not approved of, as a rule ; it tends to 
crooked poles owing to the fact that they twist towards the 
light ; under very light shade, however, such as that thrown 
by larch, this twisting appeared to be absent, at any rate in the 
areas inspected where this method of cultivation had been 
adopted. In the majority of cases the coppice was grown as a 
distinct crop without any overshade. In view of the after-effect 
on the stools considerable importance was attached by the 
judges to their condition after cutting and it was noticeable 
that where the cutting was bad it had in practically every 
case been done by the buyer. 

Prices vary very much, but it appears that f 14-£16 is a 
very fair price to-day, live or six years ago prices were vei^y 
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much higher, one estate visited having obtained over £40 per 
acre for selected pieces and another £85 for an area of 2 J acres ; 
the same piece on the previous cut in 1913 realised only 
£7 4s. Od. The fall off in price is considered to be due to the 
slowing down of large housing schemes, for which many miles 
of spht chestnut fencing were utilised. The history of one 
piece in Sussex was given in detail, and is given hereunder as 
being a very fair example of the return from coppice areas in 
this part of England. 


Area .... 

Rotation 1908-19 

Rotation 1923 onwards 

Highest price per acre (Hoops) 

Highest price per acre (Poles) 

Price per acre 1932 

Average per year per acre 1908-31 


12 acres. 

7 years (Hoops). 
14 years (Poles). 
£9 (1912). 

£42 (1927). 

£21 10s. Od. 

£1 2s. lid. 


The Silver Medal was awarded to the Bayham Abbey 
estate for four cants varying in age from 2 to 12 years and 
grown under a light overwood of larch which, as has already 
been stated, did not appear to have affected quality in the least. 
The stools have been well cut and the areas are well stocked 
up. Prices up to £22 per acre have recently been obtained. 
The method of establishing chestnut here is as follows : — 

A mixtuxe of chestnut and larch is planted, the hardwoods 
at 5x6 and the larch at 5x2^, giving 3,484 larch and 1,742 
chestnut per acre. At the end of the first rotation (of about 
12 years according to growth) the chestnut is coppiced and a 
good many larch are removed. At the end of the next cut the 
chestnut have about 4 poles per stool and double that at the 
third cutting. The advantage of this method is that, even if 
the chestnut is not quite as good as it might be if grown pure, 
the return from the larch more than compensates for any loss 
and if by any chance the chestnut market deteriorates the larch 
can be grown on in ideal sylvicultural conditions, the ground 
being kept clean by the chestnut. Hence there is no need to 
feel that the ground is being occupied by a non-revenue- 
producing crop. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Eingsdown Wood 
belonging to D. Leigh Pemberton, Esq., of Torry Hill, near 
Sittingbourne, for chestnut as a pure crop. The stools were 
good, cutting very fair, and the general management and 
appearance of the crop very satisfactory indeed. 

Be-stocking is done by layering and inferior pole» are 
utilised as hui^es, etc., for ^ate use. v - 

The judges wi^ to commend highly the chestejat copl^ 
on the i^wdray estate, which has 
over £2 per acre for over 60 years^ 
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adopted here is 11 years, but on good soil the poles can be 
utilised at 9 and 10 years of age. The estate specialises in 
shoots for walking sticks, over 20 acres being sold annually 
for this purpose. 

On Lord Leconfield’s estate at Petworth the management 
appeared good and prices realised proved that the quality of 
poles was high, and this estate is commended. 

The judges consider that the regulations for this particidar 
class need even more careful laying down than has been done. 
They suggest that some ruling should be made as to what 
constitutes an ^‘estate,” as in one case a section of chestnut 
was shown in an outlying wood over five miles from the main 
estate on which the remaining portion of the entry was stand- 
ing. No objection was made, as the entry was in accordance 
with the relations, but for various reasons it would be well 
in future to ensure that entries are reasonably close' together. 

Class VI. Estate Nurseries, 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to Lord Cowdray 
for the forest tree nurseries at Cowdray Park, Midhurst. These 
nurseries are three in number, a large permanent nursery and 
two smaller ones situated in or near the Park itself. The 
largest nursery extends to about 3 acres, is situated on green- 
sand and has a south-westerly aspect. Part of this is always 
under a cleaning crop. This nursery is open on all sides, is 
very well kept and is one of the most imposing estate nurseries 
we have ever seen ; we consider that Mr. Thomas Roberts, 
the head forester, has every reason to congratulate himself upon 
it. At the time of inspection the stock was looking extremely 
healthy and with few exceptions the seed beds showed an 
excdlent ‘‘ take,” An interesting feature of this nursery was 
the number of varieties of larch, also examples of Hybrid 
larch raised from seed gathered on the estate. A consider- 
able amount of Hybrid larch from Dunkeld was also to be 
seen in the shape of 2 yr. 2 yr. transplants for planting out 
in the autumn. The average height of these trees was about 
33 inches. In comparison the trees from homegrown seed 
averaged 24 inches as 1 yr. 1 yr. plants. Other varieties were 
L, sibirica and i. decidua forma polonica (Sudetic). Amongst 
other flourishing conifers were varieties of cedar, the total 
stock being 1,8W, and a particularly fine collection of Finns 
Murrayana (12,500). Amongst the hardwoods Spanish chest- 
nut predominated as was to be expected with such a large 
area of chestnut coppice on the estate ; the plants were par- 
ticidarly good. A considerable number of trees are being 
grown as standards, these including varieties of walnut and 
cobnut, and there are considerable numbers of scarlet oaks. 
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The Park nursery is on a sandy loam and is used entirely 
for transplants. The soil appeared if anything better than 
that of the permanent nursery, this however being not neces- 
sarily an advantage. 

The total nursery stock is given as : — 

Conifers 375,500 

Hardwoods 65,900 

or 431,400 plants in all. The labour for the nurseries consists 
of three men at a cost of £240 per annum, plus a small amount 
of casual labour in the busier periods. 

The Bronze Medal for the class was awarded to Mr. C. 6. A. 
Nix for his estate nursery at Tilgate, Surrey. The site is a 
sandy loam and the nursery was characterised by turf paths, 
which apparently do not cut up easily and certainly add to 
the appearance. It is surrounded on the north and east sides 
by a particularly fine Thuya hedge planted in 1918 and kept 
to about 8 feet in height. This is particularly even and free 
from gaps of any kind, although of considerable length, and 
throughout its life has been pruned with the knife only, providing 
excellent testimony to the superiority of this type of treatment 
over the shears so frequently used elsewhere. 

All plants are raised from seed, part estate collected and 
part purchased, and plants not required are sold off. 

Costs of production have been worked out in all oases and 
include cost of seed, transplanting and weeding ; some of 
these are worth recording : — 

Variety. Age. Origin. Cost per 1,000. Value. 

Laroli . . 1 yr. 1 yr. Trade 15 /6 30 /- 

Scots Pin© . 2yr. Trade 12/10 20/- 

Beech . . 2yr. Estate 2/2 20/- 

Chestnut . . lyr. lyr. Estate 20/- 36/- 

C. I^awBoniana . Syr. lyr. Estate 13/- 50/- 

Oak . , 2 yr, 1 yr. Estate 15 /- 32 /- 

The sales book showed very clearly that where a local market 
can be worked up, as it has been done here, casual sales are 
very profitable and go a long way towards lesserdang 
of upkeep. 

Apart from forest species, all of which 
healthy, this nursery contains a very considerable v^ety ief 
ornamental and other c^mifers and dirubs- Its genca^el 
anoe as a whole w;as particularly good and 
than the majority of the nurseries inspected it ^ 
well worthy of the award made. ^ ^ ^ / ^ ^ 

The estate nursery on the Marquis a-^ 

Ba yha i m Abbey highly 
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Tlie area is acres and the soil is a clay loam rather on 
the heavy side. The seedbeds were rather patchy, this being 
put down to frost damage. The appearance in general was 
good and the transplants, consisting of the usual forest species, 
were healthy and well grown. The annual average output of 
transplants is estimated at 30,000. They are on the short side, 
but examination of lifted plants showed a bushy root system 
of a type infinitely preferable to the tall and lanky plants produced 
by crowding and heavy manuring. A unique point in this nursery 
is the method of growing hedge plants. These are grown as a 
unit rather than as individuals, usually in 6-feet lengths, the idea 
being that where gapping or hedge making has to be done each 
plant is replanted in the same position in the line as it previously 
occupied, thus making a good and uniform hedge at once. This 
method of hedge raising on the estate has survived the test of 
very many years. The species used for the purpose are Holly, 
Laurel, Quickthom and Privet. Three-fourths of the nursery 
was under forest trees, etc., the remaining quarter section being 
under a cleaning crop. A good type of estate nursery, and 
one that illustrates very clearly the difficulty of raising seed- 
lings on heavy soil. 

Git^s Vli. For the best managed Woodlands on an estate of 
not less than 1,000 acres. 

The Silver Gilt Medal in this class was awarded to Viscount 
Cowdray for the Cowdray estate. Midhurst, Sussex. The area of 
woodland on this estate is very large, extending to over 6,000 
acres. The woods are situated chiefly on the lower greensand 
formation, a type of soil particularly well suited to growth of 
timber, lliere are over 1 ,000 acres of sweet chestnut plantations 
and at the date of purchase, 1910, the remainder was chiefly 
coppice with standards. Since that time a steady clearing 
and planting programme has been carried out and some 
hundreds of acres have thus been stocked, chiefly with young 
conifers. The varieties used are chiefly Douglas fir, the two 
spruces, Scots pine and larch, the latter usually having 20 per 
cent, of beech mixed with it. Where the sand is grey it was 
noted that larch growth appeared faster than on other types of 
soil. A noteworthy point about these conifer plantations, 
especially those on roadsides, was that all outside trees to a 
considerable depth were brashed to a height of 6 feet. 
This, it was claimed, reduces fire risks and enables the woodmen 
to get in quicker when dealing with an outbreak. As might 
be expected, the area is very undulating and care has to be taken 
as regards woods planted on south-western aspects. There 
are many interesting plantations apart from those mentioned 
in the award list, one of Scots pine known as North Heath being 
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especially worth mentioning. The age is 10 years, the plants 
having being notched 5 feet apart on a hot dry sand as 2 yr. 1 yr. 
transplants. There is no netting, nor was any used prior to 
planting. Height growth at the moment is about 15 feet and 
branching is slight, an interesting fact in view of the com- 
paratively wide spacing adopted. The ground vegetation is 
chiefly bilberry with some fern and heather. 

Another interesting area is Verdley Wood, a 390-acre block 
partly in a valley and partly on a slope with a northern aspect 
looking towards Haslemere. This was originally coppice with 
standards, but has been gradually cleared and replanted since 
the War, almost entirely between 1922 and 1927 ; a few 
acres, however, were dealt with about 1914-16. The species 
are chiefly larch, Sitka spruce and Douglas fir, the latter occu- 
pying the most sheltered places in the valley. This was a wise 
precaution, as not only is large Douglas liable to get its tip blown 
out on exposed sites, but young pole woods are frequently found 
to be very unsteady, a fault which, however, they gradually grow 
out of, provided no trouble has meanwhile taken place. It 
was stated that it is impossible to plant larch and chestnut at 
the same time on the best soil of the area, as the chestnut 
rapidly grows over the larch and kills it out. The general 
appearance of this area was on the whole extremely satisfactory. 

On the southern half of the estate a block of Hybrid larch 
raised from Dunkeld seed has been established and is doing 
extremely well, its appearance being more promising than 
practically any other larch crop of its age seen on the tour. 
The only block to equal it was one of the same species of the 
same origin at Paddockhurst. Hardwoods grow extraordin- 
arily well on the estate and there is plenty of very promising 
young ash. The oak varies from very bad to very good. 
Small beech is difficult to dispose of. To the question as to 
why there are no chair-leg businesses in the district similar 
to those of the Chiltern Hills it was answered that they had 
gone because they could not, owing to the action of certain 
estates, obtain small beech for turning at a price which would 
yield any profilt. If this is so, it is to be regretted as a bad 
business move. Managers of woodlands, especially of be^h 
woodlands, should be sufficiently market wise to realise 
that there is a basis for timber prices and that this is the price 
of the converted article. The turner knows what it costs 
him to turn, knows the price for chair legs, and must limit 
his offer. There is far too much vagueness in the: setting of 
estate timber values even to-day, and not every mana^r of 
woodland can explain why his timber is w^urthi price he 
sete on it. We were informed that the 3 pce\#^ed for small 
beech in some oa^ was ridiculous.; him have 
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gone, the small beech remains, and well-managed estates are 
suffering for the sins of others in less capable hands. 

The estate nurseries are fully described under Class VI, 
having been awarded the Silver Medal for the class. 

The estate yard is very extensive, covering over 2 acres, 
one of the most prominent buildings being a timber storing 
and drying shed of two stories, capable of carrjring up to 
70,000 cubic feet. Creosoting is done by the hot steeping 
process in a tani 15 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet. The saw mill 
is well equipped, power being obtained from a 20 h.p. suction 
gas plant. The bench for breaking down is a 35-foot automatic 
rack taking saws up to 48 inches, aU with inserted teeth; 
these the head forester prefers owing to the quickness with 
which they can be repaired. There are two planing machines 
and other wood-working tools. 

The trees in the park comprise probably one of the finest 
collections of really big trees in the south of England. An 
outstanding feature is ** The Eace,** an avenue of Spanish 
chestnut about three-quarters of a mile in length planted in 1675. 
The trees are about 26 feet apart, and there do not appear 
to be any specimens less than 100 years old, these being re- 
placements due to wind damage. Many trees are of really 
enormous size. In 1840 there were 266 trees with an estimated 
cubic content of 36,000 cubic feet. One f afien tree when measured 
was found to contain no less than 800, and another 530 cubic 
feet. A standing specimen was found to contain 350 feet in the 
first 10-foot length. A particularly toe oak on the polo ground 
contained 5X6 cubic feet in the butt alone, exclusive of heavy 
branches. A silver fir in the park is 130 feet high to the point 
where the top has been blown away and was estimated to contain 
about 550 cubic feet of timber. Reference must also be made 
to the yews of the “Close Walks.’* This group, probably 
the finest in Europe, contains 100 trees averaging 80 feet in 
height and girthing at breast height on an average 8 feet 
6 inches. They are believed to have been planted about the 
same time as the Spanish chestnuts forming “ The Race.” 

The ornamental gardens are of considerable extent and 
contain a number of exotic conifers all in good condition and; 
many of great height. We do not consider that any greater 
proof of the power of greensand to produce fine timber could 
be shown than the quality and size of the park and ornamental 
timber on the Cowdray estate. 

This estate holds one unenviable record. It appears to be 
the only place in England to report attack on chestnut pol^ 
by a fungus disease known in France as “ Javart,” and tech- 
nically as Diphdiim castaTieae, The outward symptoms 
consist of small cankers, which are fructifications of the fungus, 
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the wood below being damaged. So far the attack appears to 
be both local and slight, but it is to be hoped that nothing 
more serious will occur, as in France the disease is reported to 
have killed not only poles but the whole stool itself. 

The Silver Medal in this class was awarded to the Paddock- 
hurst estate, the property of the Hon. dive Pearson. 

In this case the actual timber taken as a whole leaves 
something to be desired, but the judges were particularly inter- 
ested in the way that areas of o^y fair quality were being 
managed and the way in which difficulties of considerable 
magnitude were being overcome. A noteworthy point about 
this estate is the definite utilisation of aU types of estate timber, 
both hard and soft, for estate uses ; several cottages were seen 
which were constructed as regards woodwork entirely from 
estate timbers, spruce being largely used for floor boards. The 
utilisation of Wellingtonia timber for barn floors was another 
striking instance of the utilisation practised on this estate. 

The woodland extends to 1,880 acres excluding small shaws 
and ghylls which are usually let with the farms. The geology 
ical formation is Hastings Beds, a soft sandstone with pockets 
of rather difficult clay. The soil as a whole is poor and in places 
inclined to be thin. Ealnfall is about 30 inches per annum. 
Oak is as a rule of only fair growth, but larch grows well in 
places, as does Spanish chestnut; Omrsican pine and Douglas 
fir are promising well. A working plan, was made in 1919 and 
put into practice the following year, 71 acres of conifer being 
planted. A very large purchase of land in 1921 added over 
1,000 acres of woodland, so that this plan had to be scrapped 
and a new ten-year one prepared in 1922. On this plan 
operations have been carried out. By the end of this period 
460 acres of conifers had been planted, bringing the total 
acreage of conifers up to 714, The hardwood circle laid down an 
area of 68 acres for the period and 66 acres were actually planted. 
Costs of clearing have varied from nothing (farmland convertedto 
woodland) up to £6 per acre (heather cut by hand). Qmemi 
average £3 Od. per acre. Costs of planting averaged 
£8 10s, Od, per acre, agaiaast which grants by the 
Commission had to be set ofi. The average rate of itottii:^ 
was 300 plants per day per man, pits being dug. After-^de^^i^ 
of bracken, which had to be done twice, <^t 16a. per 
in one case honeysuckle over 60 acres dE land had to bo Aiailea 
at a cost of £1 per acre. : ? ^ ^ ^ 

It has been found on this estate that 
Tortrix has jTOlifiied the expense incnitedj 76 apes ^ 
havtog''been=Bayedat a cost ’'-4s^^pp 'aord-, 

I'a^on kw ^ p^cMcally ^ pit ilPpidx dir 1^ eSI^ 
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for six years and at the moment appears to be practically non- 
existent. 

The planting programme for the next decade shows a 
reduction, but considerable thinning operations will shortly be 
necessary which would otherwise have entailed increase of staff. 

The plantations on the whole show distinct promise where 
the soil is of any depth, spruce in some cases putting on shoots 
of well over 12 inches in length. Hybrid larch obtained from 
Bunkeld as 2 yr. seedlings is growing extremely well, and rapid 
growth when planted at 6 feet obviates much clearing. There 
is also a good growth of ash in places. Hardwoods are planted 
wherever the soil is considered suited to them. Honey fungus 
is unfortunately very prevalent; so far it has not attacked 
Douglas fir, but pines, spruce and Japanese larch have all been 
affected at different times. Larch canker is found in old crops 
where the tree has been planted on unsuitable soils, and as a result 
of this practically all new crops are being mixed with beech. 
Fraser River Douglas has been badly attacked by Rhabdocline 
and is no longer being planted. Heavy frosts are common 
and have interfered with the growth of young Douglas and 
especiaDy with that of spruce. 

♦All plants are raised at home, there being two nurseries, 
each 2 acres in extent, the labour cost of which is estimated 
at £30 per acre per annum. It is considered that £10 per 
acre is sufficient to cover the cost of the necessary seeds 
and the i-year seedlings that are bought when necessary. 
Woodland costings are not tabulated, but all labour sheets 
and particulars relating to the plantations are filed, and the 
cost of any particular block is extracted as and when required. 

The cMmamental and amenity timber is extensive and well 
looked after. 

The sawmill is excellently laid out and very well equipped. 
Breaking down is done on an automatic rack, power being 
supplied by a 50 h.p. steam engine. There is also a Ransome 
band saw, the usual machinery for woodworking comprising 
a morticing machine, planer, etc., and a 5-ton steel crane in 
the yard. Costs of sawing are estimated at fid, per cubic foot. 

The Bronze Medal was awarded to Sir George Courthope, 
for the Whiligh estate at Wadhurst, Sussex. The wood- 
lands here extend to an area of some 540 acres, with a con- 
siderable amount of coppice wood, chiefly chestnut. The 
estate is intersected by the watershed between the Bother and 
a tributary of the Medway. The highest point of the property 
is about fiOO feet above sea level. lYom the watershed extend 
a number of spurs of varying length with steep slopes, many 
of , which are covered with wood; while nearly a third of 
the total woodland acreage consists of long narrow gills along 
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the small streams in the valleys between the spurs, and a large 
number of pits from which ironstone or marl was formerly dug. 
The soil is Wadhurst clay overlying Hastings sands, which 
contain many pockets of spathic carbonate of iron, which 
formed the raw material of the old Wealden iron industry. 
The sandstone crops out in many places, and the clay has a 
tendency to slip from the ridges into the valleys. 

When the present owner succeeded in 1910, the woodlands 
consisted almost entirely of coppice with standards, the excep- 
tion being a few belts and clumps of conifers planted early in 
the nineteenth century, and small groups of larch. Soots pine 
and silver fir planted for purposes of landscape in some of the 
hardwood woodlands. The coppice was principally Spanish 
chestnut with smaller quantities of ash, hazel, and hornbeam. 
It had been severely suppressed in many places by the excessive 
canopy of oak standards. The park was heavily timbered 
with oaks, in parts almost amounting to high forest. 

The following is the general planting policy. The nati^l 
regeneration of oak is encouraged. The best and most accessible 
areas of chestnut coppice are maintained as pure coppice, 
or with a much reduced number of standards. Areas where the 
coppice growth has been suppressed, or is uneconomic, are 
being gradually converted by the planting of conifers with 
groups of pure ash in selected places, and hybrid poplars 
(robusta, generosa, and Eugenei) in the wet spots which abound 
throughout the property. Additions to the woodland area 
are made by the planting up of areas of pasture, especially on 
slopes where the soil has slipped and left cracks and hollows 
dangerous for live stock. An average of 40,000 transplants 
are planted out each winter. At first Douglas fir predominated 
but this has suffered so heavily from storm damage and snow 
that the proportion has been reduced. Besides Sitka spruce Jap- 
anese larch and Abies grandis at present show considerable 
promise. Apart from damage by storm, snow and rabbits, the 
principal pest has been Tortrix viridana, which attacked this 
district for six out of seven years about 1918 to 1925. A con?* 
siderable number of oak trees have failed to recover health and 
strength, and are definitely going back. A number have already 
been removed on this account. In some parts, particularly 
where hardwoods have been felled, Honey fungus has hem 
destructive. Slight attacks of Ckmmes tMMs and Ckerm^ 
Ooohyi have occurred, but appear to have: done little damage. 
The ss^matic planting up of woodland 
clearing, and of , adjacent hmd ocmsidered 
^Ivicuiture than for gra 2 ing, takes the jdace a ihoteilcftual 
working plan.' ^ 

The chief feature of this estate 
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chiefly in the park ; a certain amount is to be found else- 
where, which, as already stated, it is hoped to keep up by 
natural regeneration. At the present time the annual output 
of oak is up to 30,000 or 40,000 cubic feet from a probable 
capital of some 400,000 cubic feet — ^an ideal hardwood proposi- 
tion which should last as long as required proTided re-stocking 
is satisfactorily carried out. 

This oak is of excellent quality and appears to grow 
fast — ^felled oaks examined showed a percentage of annual 
increment on trees 3 feet in diameter of 4 per cent,, and other 
trees showed a diameter of 2 feet gained in fifty years. Four 
annual rings to the inch is not uncommon on quite large trees. 
This oak is of considerable historic interest for not only was it 
utilised for the new beams of Westminster Hall, but the original 
beams of the building were also supplied from this estate. A 
special Act had to be passed to enable the new beams to be 
supplied from Whiligh owing to the fact that the owner was 
then, as now, a Member of the House of Commons. This 
estate has been carrying out experiments in sylviculture for 
years, one of the most interesting being the growing from 
the stool of ash standards over coppice. Each stool was brushed 
to one pole about 1918 and they now stand about 20 feet apart. 
They average 12 inches Q.6. breast high with 20-25 feet of 
clean stem, and show an average annual height growth of nearly 
2 feet since that date. Spanish chestnut have hem timted 
in the same way and now stand at about 800 p^ acre, are 
40-60 feet in height with a Q.6. breast high of 6 in<Aes, and 
a inean Q.6. of about inch^. 

The estate yard and its shops are effiment to a degree, and 
the scheme of utilisation is a model of its kind. The stock 
comasts very krgely of oak, of which at the time of inspection 
there was about 6,000 cubic feet in stock, the butts averaging 
about 60 feet apiece. The plant consists of a 28-feet automatic 
rack bench with push bench and vertical band saw worked off 
a sunk counter shaft. Saws are up to 78 inches, but a 6-foot 
saw giving a clear 33-inch cut is chiefly used for breaking down. 
Power is obtained from a 14 h.p, Marshall steam engine with 
a large firebox for burning wood waste. Wheelwrighting on this 
estate cannot be beaten anywhere in the country either in 
respect of quality of timber or craftsmanship. Practically aU 
the wooden implements and carts of the estate are constructed 
and reconditioned here, and an example of a wooden Sussex 
foot plough due out for work on the farms was by request kept 
back for exhibition at the Hoyal Show at Southampton. 

The estate possesses a good class nursery stocked with 
about 100,000 plants. Seedlings, 2 yr. and 1 yr., are bought in 
and grown on, ^ the heavy nature of the soil is against successful 
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sowing. Ash and beech seedlings are brought in from the 
woods. Surplus stock is grown on and eventually utilised for 
dead cover in the game preserves. About 40,000 plants are 
put out annually. 

Some underplanting is done on the estate, the most interest- 
ing area consisting of Grandis fir under oak, the object being 
to clean the oak stems and push the crowns up. 

Ornamental timber is well cared for and on the old Avenue 
there are conifers which, owing to rather close planting, have been 
pushed up to an extraordinary height. As might be expected, 
they are now suffering somewhat from damage by wind. A 
certain amount of new planting takes place, but this depends 
very much on the amount of land where the soil is sliding and 
on the need for improving game coverts. Otherwise most 
planting is done in the old woods. 

Regarding the other estates entered in this class, one would 
like to mention the Herons Ghyll estate owned by Lord 
Rankeillour. 

The woodlands here are small, but there appears to be over 
the few hundred acres a considerable diversity of soil that has 
called for considerable skill in its planting. The major part 
of the area carries comparatively young plantations, the oldest 
about 26 years, and much of the land is wet and difiSloult. 
Japanese larch appears to do well in the earlier stages, but 
whether it will form satisfactory timber remains to be seen. 
A plantation awarded the Silver Medal in 1923 that had gone 
weU for about 13 years appeared to have slowed down very 
considerably in the following nine years, and in our opinion 
should have been thinned more heavily some years since. We 
commend the woodlands on this estate, not so much from 
the pbint of view of quality of timber produced as for the 
methods of management adopted to produce timber upon a 
far from accommodating soil. 

Another estate we wish to commend is Bayham Abbey, 
liamberhurst, the property of the Marquis Camden. The 
woodlands in this case are nearly 4,000 acres in extent and 
a very large area of chestnut coppice. We were mxieh inter*- 
ested in the methods adopted for improvement oi cW woods 
and coppice land, in the new oak plantings and in th^ genefrd 
methods adopted, which in all eases appeaar to have a defeitb 
object in view. As regards the oimam^tai timber, sm oi 
opinion that a number of the ia^eee plants ti|e p»p<^ of 
commemorating visits to i^yham: Abbey; fhffii 

their object as they are obviously 
situation. 
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REPORT OF THE JUDGES ON THE 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT PLANTATIONS 
COMPETITION, 1932. 

( Bestricted to the Counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wiltshire and Hampshire and the Isle of Wight) 

There were 55 entries in the competition this year. One 
entry was withdrawn during the judging period so that in all 
54 orchards, plantations or strawberry plots were inspected. 
Judging commenced in Hampshire on June 16 and was com- 
pleted in Wiltshire on June 26. As usual the itinerary as 
arranged by Mr. E. C. Boughton of the National Farmers’ 
Union was found to work admirably — ^the southern half of the 
area being dealt with first and Somerset and Wiltshire on the 
return journey. 

The same method of scoring points was adopted as in pre- 
vious competitions. 

Points were awarded for : — 

15 {a) System of planting. 

10 (d) Pruning and shape. 

20 (c) General vigour and productiveness. 

20 (d) Freedom from pests and disease, 

10 (e) Land cultivation, having regard to the profitable 
use of the ground. 

10 (f) Selection of varieties. 

10 (gf) Economical and commercial aspect, 

5 (h) General appearance, 

100 

In the case of strawberry entries points were awarded as 
follows : — 

10 (a) System of planting. 

15 (5) General vigour and productiveness. 

25 (c) Freedom from small plants, p^ts and disease. 

15 (d) Land cultivation ; weeds. 

5 (e) Selection of varieties, 

10 (/) Freedom from Rogues. 

15 (g) General appearance. 

5 (h) Strawing. 


100 
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The following awards were made. 

Ci^ASS 1. — Open to growers of 10 acres and over of Top Fruit, excluding Cider 
and Vevvy Fruit. Best managed plantation or orchard of Top Fruit 
planted not less than 8 years on stems not less than 6 feet. (Two entries.) 

First (74 points). A, C. Willy, Midelney, Bray^n, Taunton. 

A fine area of well-managed grass orcharding consisting of “ Bramley,” 
“ Newton ” and “ Annie Elizabeth ’* apples planted 30 feet X 30 feet. The 
trees are well managed ; of good shape and carrying a good crop in places. 
Aphis attacks were severe in parts of the orchard and weevil was prevalent 
in “Annie Elizabeth,” but the vigour and hardy nature of the growth was 
generally most exceUent. The orchard is well grazed — ^the fine herbage 
contains plenty of clover — but the pasture would obviously soon get out 
of hand under less good management on this type of land. 

We would suggest the introduction of a pollmator among the “ Bram- 
leys.” 

We regret our inability to make a second award in this class. 

Class 2. — Open to growers of less than 10 acres of Top Fruit, excluding Cider 
and Perry Fruit. Best managed plantation or orchard of Top Fruit 
planted not less than 8 years on stems not less than 5 feet. (Seven 
entries.) 

First (78 points). R. G. Hosegood, AUen Farm, Williton, Somerset, 

Four acres of “ Bramley ” apples on “ Morgan Sweet ” stock, planted 
36 feet triangle system. It is interesting to note that the top working of the 
whole of the trees was done by ex-service men trained at the Camiington 
Court Farm Institute under the supervision of the County Horticultural 
Superintendent. This is a typical example of what a good grass 
orchard of standards should be. The turf is in first-class condition — 
heavily stocked with sheep, pigs and poultry — ^and the results are 
apparent in the splendid condition of iree growth and the appearance 
of the foliage. 

There were slight attacks of scab, aphis and caterpillar and a little 
closer attention might have been given to spraying operations. 

We would draw attention to the possibility of crop failure through lack 
of pollination and suggest the introduction of another variety in this 
plant of “ Bramleys.” Tree guards are excellent, simple and cheap. 

Generally a promising orchard with a valuable future. 

Second (75 points), S. J. Woodboume, Crouchreadon Farm, lass, Hants. 

A plantation of standard apples planted 17 years, 18 feet X 18 feet. The 
trees are a very uniform lot, but a little overspurred ; wood is abundant 
and needs some thinning out, especially in the centre growth. 

Varieties consist of “ Bramley,” “ Lancs,” Newton,” “ Beauty of 
Bath ” and ” Worcester.” There w^as a very good crop, but more att^tion 
to pest control was required. We regretted to see these otherwise exceUent 
trees severely attack^ with caterpillar, aawfly, weevil and wo<^^ aphis. 
A few “ James Grieve ” were also badly cankered. Ouitivati^ is good, 
the orchard is “ pigged ” every three years in addition to 
of farmyard manure. The orchard is also entirely enclosed frotoi prevtdling 
winds. 

On this farm we noted that goCseb^es do exceedin]^ wd Urn 
culture of the best dessert varie^cs u]%ht be profitably ex^dsd. 

Meaerve (65 points). F. J. Emery, Brook Lane, Botley,! ' 

Some exceUent trees of “ Bramley,^ Newton and planted 

25 feet X 25 feet, about 20 yeaie bid. These trees have tie for 

heavy oroppihg. Aphis and oateipilte^^-H 05 (|>©olai|y^l^ rife 

in most ol the trees. Scab, a^,. veTy 
pobably be better ^lifcssed d<m entirely. ' • 4' 

'■ ^of poets and dhiease.^ ' ‘-'■.r 
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Class 3. — Opeoi to any grower. Best managed plantation or plantations of 
Top Fruit, planted not less than 8 years, the majority of the stems to be 
not more than 3 feet, of which not less than 3 acres, or more than 10 acres, 
must be entered. (Nine entries.) 

First (76 points). George Bussell, Little Whitefield Farm, Byde, Isle of 
Wi^t. 

A 10-year plantation, planted 20 feet x 20 feet square, consisting chiefly 
of dessert apples. 

The entry gained high points for freedom from pests and disease. Spray- 
ing was well done — tar oil, lime sulphur, arsenate, bordeaux and dust had 
been applied and apart from a few isolated attacks of sawfly the plantation 
was very clean — scoring the highest number of points for pest and disease 
control in Top Fruit entries in the competition. Tree growth is fair ; cul- 
tivation excellent. Intercrops are peas and other vegetables for local sale. 

We found it necessary here to deduct points for too many varieties. 
We took into consideration, however, that on this type of holding, where 
local sales only are catered for, there is reason for a larger range of varieties 
in dessert apples to meet the local demand which the owner has established 
in the immediate neighbourhood for continuity of supplies. 

Second (75 points). Edward Pyne, The Gardens, Topsham, Devon. 

An excellent plum plantation in a high state of cultivation. The trees 
are 15 feet X 15 feet, of good shape and uniform appearance, and with 
the exception of “ Belle de Louvain,” were carrying a good even crop. 
The entry lost points for pest control, for we noted a good deal of aphis 
in parts, in addition to some attacks of brown rot, silver leaf and red spider. 
We centered, also, that the trees had a little too much centre thickness 
and some Inanohes might have been Jbeneficially removed, otherwise the 
plantation was a well-managed piece of plums. The entry gained full 
points for cultivation. 

Meeerm (59 points). Lt.-Col. F. N, Q. Shuldham, The IMancar, Norton-sub- 
Biundon, ^merset- 

The original plantation on this farm was planted in 19i3> noisaufe for 
teeti^ out suitalality of varieties. “ Bramley,” Lancs ” and Kii^ 
Pip^” remain the best trees and the crop was above average. No 
culriva^on m done — the grass being mown wh^ neoessazy. There was a 
large amount of scab in t^ese tre^. 

Class 4. — Open to any grower. Best-managed jtetafcion or plantations of 
Top FVmt, planted less than 8 years, the majority of the stems to be not 
more than 3 feet, of which not less than 3 acres or more than 10 acres 
must be entered. (Eight entries.) 

First (78 points). Lt. S)L F. N. Q. Shuldham, The Manor, Norton-sub- 
Hamdon, Somerset. 

The young plantation consists entirely of “ Bramley ” apples planted 
24 feet X 24 feet on type 11 stock. Growth is exceptionally good and the 
foliage was remarkable in its healthy appearance. There is a good amount 
of bare wood in the leading brsmehes or these trees, but owing to the rapid 
growth of the variety on this soil it is evident that pruning must be careful 
and the use of the knife restricted. 

Cultivation appeared a little rough and possibly was not commenced 
suflSciently early in the season ; we consider that the plantation should 
now be £eed of the soft fruit undercrope. Some scab and capsid was 
noticeable. In this pure plant of “Bramleys” a suitable variety for 
pollination is again recommended. 

Second (72 points). Bobert Wellin^n, Worth, Hele, Devon. 

This plantation is a promising piece of “ Grenadier ” apples. The trees 
are of excellent shape, well managed, and show plenty of vigour with a 
capacity for heavy production. No scab spray had b^ appSed, yet the 
disease was conspicuous by its alienee. Some capsid and canker were 
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prevalent and there were a good many dead buds in some trees, but on 
the whole the trees are an excellent lot and doing well. Canker, unfor- 
tunately, may be a source of trouble in the future. 

Meaervt (63 points). N. S. Grills, Hallowell, Bere Ferrers, Devon. 

A mixed plantation of apples, pears and plums planted in 1927, 15 feet 
square. Plums are easily the most successful trees in this orchard. 
Apples are severely affected with scab and the variety “Worcester” 
ap;^ars to canker very badly on this place. Pears — both “ Conference ” 
and “ Fertility are doing well, but from general observations it would 
appear that plums on this holding are a better economic proposition. 

Class 5. — Open to growers of Bush Fruit. Best-managed plantation or 
plantations of Bush Fruit planted not less than 3 years, of which not less 
than 2 acres or more than 5 acres must be entered. (Ten entries.) 

Firai (89 points). Edward Pyne, The Gardens, Topsham, Devon. 

This entry secured the Society’s special medal for gaining most points 
of any entry in the competition. The plantation comprises 3 acres of 
“ Royal ” and “ Red Cross ” raspberries, planted in 6-feet rows, with one 
supporti^ wire on iron posts. Growth is good, vigorous and regular — 
as also is the crop— “ l^d Cross ” being outstanding in this respect. 
Full points are awarded for cultivation and 3 points only deducted for 
slight incidence of aphis and mosaic. 

We note there is no gangway through the middle, and without this, it 
would app^ that a good deal of mmeoessary carrying must be required 
when picking the drop. 

Second (83 points). Viscount Wolmer, M,P., Blackmoor, loss, Hants. 

Fart black currants and part blackberries ; the currants are $ feet X 

3 feet, 5 years planted, and the blackberries in 7-feet rows supported by 

4 wires. 

Growth is very good over the plantation, the land kept in good hearts 
by applications of dung and liquid manure. 

The crop, however, had run off rather badly and owing to early attacks 
of caterpillars was not as good as it should have been. Full points were 
awarded for the thorough cultivation. The black currants are chieffy 
“Davidson’s Eight,” and the blackberries “ Himalayan.” 

Beaerve (78 points). N. S. Grills, Hallowell, Bere Ferrers, Devon. 

Mixed bush fruits of black currants, gooseberries and raspberries. The 
entry would have scored higher but for the raspberries. The latter con- 
tawned far too much old dead wood. On the other hand, the black currants 
were the best crop seen during the tour, “Davidson’s Eight” and 
“ Baldwin ” being exceptionally good and free of either pests or disease. 
The raspberries had no stakes or supporting wires. 

Full points were gained for the well -cultivated land. 

Glass 6. — Cjpen to growers of 5 acres and over of strawberries. Best-nwdiaged 
plantation of strawberries of which not less than 3 acres an4 
than 10 acres must be entered* (Hve entries.) . 

First (81 points). Henry Beagram, Brook Lane, Sbeen, 

Southampton, 

Six aor^ of the varieties^ “ Sovereign,” “ Obersohleri^ ” and 

The plants over the whole ^re somewhat irregular and the 
patchy, but a l^e percentage of the plants were, ne^thele^ wtfffllted 
with good quality berries. : t > - 

Maiden ti^ts were VMy ^od. Alitfcle a|his was this 

soared high lor pest oonircl. ^d 

Apart £om s<nne apparel weaken in the sto^ 
we ooBsId^red' ^ exoeltet l^eoe ^ ; 

Smmd WeIh%ton^ a 
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difficult on tbis stony soil. Althougb even and regular, the crop was 
on the light side, and lost a few points under this item. The system of 
continuous row planting, as seen here, does not appear to possess any 
commercial advantage. An outstanding feature, however, over the whole 
acreage was the remarJkable freedom from pests. The^ entry scored the 
highest points, under this head, of any strawberry exhibit. 

Meserm (77 points). Edward Pyne, The Gardens, Topsham, Devon. 

“ Royal Sovereigns of 4 different strains. There were many very strong 
plants which were carrying heavy crops, but points were lost for the generally 
irregular condition over the whole. We underatood that, as maidens, the 
plants were exceptional, hut the piece, as 2-year-olds, had become very 
patchy. Aphis was also very prevalent. 

Class 7. — ^Open to growers of less than 5 acres. Best-managed plantation 
of strawl^rries, of which not less than J acre and not more than 2 acres 
must be entered. (Nine entries.) 

(80 points). Major Guy Channer, B.S.O., Woodcock House, War- 
minster, Wilts. 

The strawberries in this entry, under garden conditions, had been 
exceptionally well done. The plants — “ Sovereigns ” (chiefly), “ Tardive ” 
and “ Oberschlesien ” — autumn and July planted — ^were very free from 
rogues. Vigour and productiveness, espedally in the quality of fruit, 
were much above the average. The maiden plants were outstan^g. 
Cultivation very good, and the land appeared in first-class condition 
generally. Strawing was excessive, but we understood the fine surface soil 
is very liable to splash during wet weather. 

We were very much struck by the productive strain of “ Sovereigns,” 

Again we found aphis. 

Second (76 points). E. W. Edwards, Brook Lane, Warsash, Southampton, 

Maiden ** Sovereigns ” November planted 2 feet X 2 feet. The plants 
were strong, but there was a certain amount of irregular growih, gaps and 
small plants in parts of the field. Cultivation . also varied, and there 
appeared hardly sufficient uniformity in general culture. 

A little aphis was noticeable. 

JScserve (75 points). Erank J. Emery, Brook Lane, Botiey, Hwits. 

The ” Obersdilesien ” was doing the best of the vaii^ies in this field. 
The entry lost points for gaips and lack of uniformity in growth. The 
prevalence of aphis was again noted. 

We understand 2-yea^ plants have produced 4 tons per acre on this plot. 
A feature noted on this holding was the excellent well-planned fruit shed 
imd equipment. 

F.H.G. (72 points), Mrs. M. Portal, Holywell, Swanmore, Southampton. 

Cultivation, manuring and sfrawing were exceedingly well done, but 
points were lost owing to severe aphis attacks and the need for a letter 
stock of “ Royal Sovereign.” 

H.G. (69 points), W. J. 3&rtin, Heathfield, St. Mellion, Cornwall. 

A few rows of “ Sovereigns ” from the strain that won this class in the 
1926 competition still remained, but the entry lost points due to patchy 
parts and small plants in the field other than the few rows mentioned 
above. The crop, however, was heavy, in spite of the weak growth. 
Another example of deterioration in “ strain.” 

Class 8. — ^Open to growers of Cider and Perry Fruit. Best-managed orchard 
or orchards planted not less than 8 years, composed wholly or mainly of 
cider apples and/or perry pears, of which not less than S acres and not 
more than 10 acres must be entered. (Four entries.) 

First (7^ points). Williams Bros., West Town, Backwell, Bristol, 

A feature of this orchard was the apple crop and it was refreshing to 
find trees bearing heavily after the many disappointing orchards we had 
seen during the tour. 
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Exhibitor 

Award 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

U) 

ifi) 

Total 

m 

■] 

A, a Willy 

1st 

12 

8 

15 

10 

8 

m 

7 

4 

74 

■1 

mm 

W. J. M&rtin 


10 

5 

10 

5 

8 

6 

6 

2 

47 

2 

VI 

H. 6. Hosegood ... 

1st 

15 

8 

IS 

10 

10 

10 

7 

6 

78 


18 

S, J. Woodboume 

2nd 

12 

7 

16 

10 

10 

8 

9 

4 

76 


8 

■ ■ ■ M 

Res. 

10 

7 

15 

7 

6 

9 

8 

8 

65 


5 

R. Lanissford 


18 

5 

11 

5 

8 

6 

4 

8 

55 


6 

W. H. Myers 


10 

8 

10 

6 

2 

8 

5 

2 

61 


7 

S. E. Saunders ... 


5 

7 

5 


5 

8 

2 

8 

80 


8 

A, J. Wyatt 


5 

7 

■i 

m 

m 

6 

8 

1 

89 

8 

16 

G. Russell 

1st 

14 

8 

15 

16 

8 

5 

7 

8 

76 


12 

Ed. Pyne ... 

2nd 

12 

9 

15 

10 

10 

8 

7 

4 

75 


16 

Lt.-Col. Shuldham 

Res. 

10 

5 

15 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

59 


9 

H. L. Ford 


4 

6 

8 

6 

0 

8 

8 

2 

82 


11 

Lees 6e Ridge ... 




12 

7 

1 

9 

5 

1 

49 


18 

N. J. & F. Richards 





5 

6 

5 

6 

2 

58 


14 

W. Richards 





5 

6 

6 

6 

8 

62 


17 

Smith & Under- 













wood 


Bfifl 



5 

2 

10 

5 

2 

49 


19 

YO Fruit Co. Ltd. 





4 

8 

7 

6 

8 

46 

4 

26 


1st 

15 

8 

15 

14 

■1 

m 

7 

4 

78 


26 

JlD 

2nd 

14 

8 

12 

12 


9 

7 

8 

72 


22 


Res. 

12 

5 

11 

10 

8 

6 

7 

4 

68 


28 

Cornwall C.C. ... 


12 

8 

5 

5 

8 

8 

1 


88 


21 



15 

2 

8 

4 

10 

9 

2 


62 


28 

K it-t lit JfjW 



9 

14 

5 

2 

6 

2 


44 


24 

ILrees & Ridge ... 



6 

8 

6 

1 


5 

HI 

44 


27 

B. H, Wells 



2 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

H 

82 

5 

81 

Ed. Pyne ... 

1st 


10 

16 

17 

10 

la 

8 

4 

89 


86 

Lord Wohner 

2nd 

III 

9 

16 

14 

10 

9 

9 

4 

88 


29 

N. S. GriUs 

Res, 


7 

16 

13 

10 

9 

8 

4 

78 


28 

Cornwall C.C. 


15 

6 

4 

16 

7 

0 

0 

1 

48 


Eia 

Mrs. Portal 


10 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

8 

2 

58 


82 

G. Reeves ... 


10 

6 

10 

9 

6 

7 

6 

8 

67 


88 

N. J. & F.Bidhards 


12 

5 

12 

1 8 

5 

8 

5 

2 

67 


84 

F, G. Unwin ... 


12 


mSm 

mnm 

8 

7 

6 

2 

67 


85 

B.H. Wells 


11 



12 


■jm 

7 

8 

68 


87 

YO Fruit Co. Ltd. 


18 


la 

5 

6 


8 

2 

57 

8 

66 


1st 

12 

9 

15 

12 

8 

10 

n 

4 

79 


68 

A > JLn p J 

2nd 

18 

9 

14 

10 

7 

10 

Wm 

4 

74 


52 



18 

6 

10 

6 

4 

10 

6 

8 

57 


64 

E. H. Dyke & Son 


12 

7 

10 

8 

5 

6 

6 

8 

67 


Steawbbeey Classes: 


Class 

No. 

Exhibitor 

Award 

{a) 

w 

(«) 

id) 

(«) 

(/) 

(5) 

m 


6 

89 

41 
40 
38 

42 

H, Peagram 

R, Wellington ... 

Ed. l^e 

Kingsley Fruit Fm, 

S. X Woodboume 

1st 
2nd 
' Res. 

1 

10 

10 

9 

5 

5 

18 

20 

16 

10 

16 

18 

10 

14 

18 

14 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

12 

18 

10 

5 

5 

4 

' 5. 

, '5^ 

■m''' 

' ' 

64 

7 

48 

46 

47 
50 

49 

44 

45 

Major Channer ... 
B. W. Edwards ... 
F, J. En»ery 

Portal 

W.J., Martin ... 

L. 0eeve 

Cornwall C.C. ... 

•** ***' 

1st 

2nd 

Res. 

V.R.C. 

H.C. 

10 

10 

m 

10 

10 

10 

10 

18 
12 
12 
11 : 
11 

6 

6 

5 

10 

1^ 

17 

It 

17 

18 
11 
10 , 
18 
10 

' 4 

5 

. 

4: 

.-•'If;: 

Xii0 

9 

'.I-.. 

si' 

h/’ V'-! 

m 

^■leo 

kl 

1 il, 

fV ‘ . 

' . '80, '' 
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Report on the Orchards Competition, 1932. 

The orchard containa many magnificent trees of “Kingston Black,” 
“Cap of Liberty,” “Sweet Alford ” and other vintajge apples. Grazing 
was well done and, apart from the wet patch in the middle of the orchard, 
the torf was in excellent condition. 

Control of such pests as aphis, however, left room for improvement, 

, and we would strongly urge that spraying be more thorough in the future. 

It is interesting to note that the same orchard scored 76 points in the 
1&26 competition, being then placed reserve. 

The orchard has improved in every respect. 

Second (74 points). R. J, Denning, lattle Ashwell Farm, Dminster. 

A good example of orchard upkeep and renovation. The trees are 
ohiefiy mixed cider varieties, with some young trees of “ Dabinett,” 
“Brinley” and “Newton Wonder.” 

Pruning and shape were very good ; trees Were nicely opened and were 
carrying a very fair crop — “ Woodbine ” and “ Bramley ” being the 
heaviest. 

The pasture was very well managed, although docks were plentiful in 
parts of the orchard. 

The renovation of this orchard has been hard work against odds and its 
present condition is a credit to the perseverance and enterprise of the 
occupier. 

The two other entries in this Class each scored 57 points — both Josing 
a major portion of the points under freedom from pests and disease. 

GENEEAL OBSEEVATIONS. 

Although the entries totalled such au excellent number we 
believe that many good orchards and plantations were not 
entered in the competition. On the whole the general quaKty 
of the entries was disappointing taldng into consideration the 
large area which was covered. In OornwaJl, we feel sure, some 
better lote of strawberries could have been seen, and the same 
probably applies to Devon. We regret that the results reveal 
such low pointing, but at the same time marks must necessarily 
be withheld where the examination of each detail as outlined 
in the score card suggests but few points at the time of inspection. 

It wiE be generally agreed that a higher standard is very desir- 
able and we hope, therefore, that the low pointing in this year’s 
compeMtion will not discourage growers from entering their fruit 
holdings in future competitions. It will be seen that many 
orchards and plantations did not reach very much beyond 
50 per cent, of the possible points. In fact, the average 
number of points awarded in the top fruit and bush fruit classes 
was under 60. Reference to the table of pomts will show 
the large deductions in many instances for control of pests and 
disease. We regretted to see so little attempt being made to 
combat pests. In many cases one met with first class cultiva- 
tion but with practically no control of insect pests and disease* 
Aphis was general in aU fruits and in many orchards scab 
had taken such a hold upon the trees as to make economical 
improvement an apparently hopeless task. Sawfly, capsid 
and red spider were less severe, but canker in Cornwall was 
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very rife and it is pretty safe to say that large numbers of apple 
trees are more or less beyond recovery. 

We do not consider that apple growing in Cornwall, as at 
present practised, is really worth while. The trees are left very 
much to take care of themselves — ^the undercrops being 
treated as of first importance. We consider market garden 
crops to be a better proposition for the Cornish grower than top 
fruit culture. It has been stated that the fruit trees serve a 
useful purpose as shelter for the crops grown underneath but 
there is no evidence to show that any of the vegetable crops are 
in any way benefited by such shelter — ^the contrary seems to be 
true except possibly in the case of rhubarb. The scope that 
exists in Cornwall for a large extension of the market garden 
industry — especially as it applies to early production under 
cold glasshouses — appeals strongly to the casual observer. 

In Somerset we found that the conditions in top fruit are 
much different from those in most of the other districts visited 


during the judging. Some promising young plantations have 
been estabhshed, where situation and other conditions are 
suitable, but it is especially in the farm orchards that much 
progress has been made during the past few years. Of six 
entries of farm orchards from this ootmty three took first awards 
and another a second award in their respective classes. 

In the case of Mr. Willy’s orchard at Langport and that of 
Mr, Hosegood at Williton — both of which are mainly “ Bramley 
Seedling — ^we would suggest that, in view of the heavy 
bearing capacity that these fine trees will attain in the near 
future, consideration be soon given to the important question of 
marketing. The grass orchard is undoubtedly a very sound 
investment where suitable conditions and management prevail. 

It is obvious to the onlooker that the Somerset County 
Council is carrying out very valuable work and that growers in 
the county are taking advantage of the advice and knowledge 
which is available. There is ample evidence to show that on 
such important matters as varieties, stocks, etc., advice has b^i 
given only where such has been proved to be corr^t. 
in orchard renovation has gone st^dily along on the 
and wherever the county’s instruction has been adhere to, one 


can see most gratif3nng results* 

In a brief visit to the expeidmmlml fruit plots, syfe 
nington Court Farm Iiirtitote, we were sti^k by ife 
strictly on a commearoial i^tsis, im which the tw^ 

value. The fruit trees were pariacularjy cfean a|hd canytog ^ 
excellent crop* ■ ' V'' ■ ^ 
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in this competition. In the majority of cases these plots consist 
of variety trials, manuring, pruning experiments, etc., and 
cannot be judged satisfactorily in comparison with commercial 
holdings. 

Tenant Fabmbbs’ Agbeembnts. 

We wish to point out the undesirable terms of some Land- 
lord’s agreements as affecting farm orchard management. It 
came to our notice that a tenant farmer was bound by his agree- 
ment to maintain the number of trees on the area devoted to 
orchardings irr^pective of distances, soil suitability and other 
factors. Such conditions are absurd where — ^as is often the 
case — ^the land is already over-stocked with trees. Some reform 
seems needed in this connection. 

CiDBE Obohakds. 

It is to be regretted there were not more entries in this 
section. Had there been a class for young cider fruit orchards 
there would no doubt have been a larger entry under this head, 
for we are pleased to report that several well laid out young 
cider orchards were observed during the tour. 

The increasing shortage of home-grown cider apples — ^more 
specially the bittersweet varieties — ^is becoming a serious 
handicap to a progressive and important industry, and we would 
urge upon those who have cider fruit trees under their care to 
pay more attention to the eradication of pests. We are convinced 
that better and more regular cropping can be assured by suitable 
measures of pest control, and we wish to emphasise thk point in 
view of what we saw where spraying had been adeq^uately done. 

Apples — ^Vabibties. 

The outstanding variety among the apples was undoubtedly 
** Bramley Seedling,” and with proper attention it should prove 
the most profitable. It was noticeable that even in the 
somewhat neglected orchards that we visited this variety was 
outstanding as regards vigour and crop. It seems to grow almost 
wherever any kind of tree will grow. 

Bush Feuits. 

We were disappointed with the bush fruit entries. With few 
exceptions insufficient care had been taken with the rogueing of 
the bushes. A severe frost on one particular night throughout 
the whole area appears to have severely reduced the crop. 

Stbawbebbibs. 

It is obvious from what we saw that Royal Sovereign ” 
is the best strawberry variety provided the grower takes the 
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trouble to maintain a good productive strain. It vras regrettable 
to note the heavy infestation of aphis on all plantations. 
Apparently growers do not realise that this alone, in very many 
instances, is the cause of weak plants and inferior cropping 
capacity. 

A nine-days’ interval elapsed between the judging of the 
first and the last of the strawberry entries, and since the period 
was one of drought, the judges may have unwittingly penalised 
some of the later plantations. 

CoNcnnsiON. 

From the orchards we saw there is no doubt that the standard 
apple in grass is the natural cultivation for the Western Counties. 
Growers, however, must pay more attention to pest control. 
There appears to be a lack of cohesion between the technical 
staff of the County Councils and the growers. 

Until pest and disease control is seriously undertaken the 
profitable production of apples is impossible. With two excep- 
tions scab control was almost non-existent. Although attempts 
had been made to combat this very serious disease it was obvious 
that either the times of applications or the methods of applica- 
tion had been sadly at fault. 

In the cultivated orchards canker was very rife — even youi]^ 
trees of j&rom 5~-6 years old were already dying of canker. In 
the grass orchards canker was not such a serious disease. 

As previously stated we think it a great pity that more 
trouble is not taken to obtain a crop of cider fruit. At present, 
cropping appears to be a “ hit or miss ” affair. 

During our tour we did not see one efiScient sprajdng outfit— 
without which, of course, efficient pest control is impossible. 

Before concluding our report we wish to tender our thanks to 
the following gentlemen for their kind and valuable assistance 
during the judging : — 

Mr. A. D. Turner ... Horticultural Superintendent, 

Somerset County Councils . 

Mr. H. W. Abbiss ... ... Horticultural Superintemd^^* 

Cornwall County 

Mr, D. M. Manning Horticultoal Superi^Mi^^t^ 

Devon County Od]ph^ 

Mr. 0. J. Gleed ... Horticultwal 

Hants 

Mr. S. Langman ... ... Warmin^to^ ’ : • 

Our special thanks are also due to C. Ws 

painstaking and d^il^ work In 
of the itinerary and judging 
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Report to the Armutl General Meeting, 

would hare been impossible for the judges to cover such a large 
area in the scheduled time. 

The inspection of the 64 entries entailed 1,211 miles of road 
travel. 

, , rw. Lawbenob Tatlob. 
Judges 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL TO THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF GOVERNORS 
AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY, 

HELD AT THE 

Rotal Agbioultubai, Hall, Isldiqton, London, N., 

On WEDNESDAY, December 7. 1932, cd 2.30 p.m, 

Uemb^ship. 

1, The Council have to report that the list of Governors and 
Members has undergone the follomng changes since the Annual 
General Meeting on December Q, 1931 : — 10 new Governors 
(including 3 transferred from the list of Members under Bye- 
law 9), and 367 new Members have joined the Society^ and 
3 Members have been re-instated under Bye-law 14 ; whilst the 
deaths of 3 Honorary Members, 8 life Governors, 8 Gk>vemom, 
80 life Members, and 193 Members have been reported. 1 Life 
Governor, 11 life Members and 28 Members have been struck 
off the bools under Bye-law 12, owing to absence of addresses ; 
3 Qov^nors and 143 Members under Bye-law 13* for arrears of 
subscription ; 23 Governors and 646 Annual Members have 
resigr^ 

2. Daring the year the Council have suffered the loss of 
two of their number — ^Mr. George G. Eea and Mr, H, Dent 
Brooklehurst. 

Mr, Eea represented the Division of Northumberland on the 
Council for over a quarter of a century. By reason of his 
knowledge of Kve stock, he was always a most useful member 
of the Stock Prizes and Judges Selection Committees ; he 
also served on the Chemical and Showyard Works Committees. 

Prom 1906 to 1930 Mr. Brocklehurst was one of the re- 
presentatives of Gloucestershire on the Council. At the end 
of last year he rejoined the Society’s governing body as one of 
the representatives of the division of London. He had served 
on the Journal and Education, Botanical and Zoological, 
and Chemical Committees, Of the last-named he was for 
some time Chairman. 
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3. Lord FitzWalter, Sir Howard Frank, Sir William 
Somerville and Dr. R. Stenhouse Williams had all rendered 
usefnl service to the Council in the past, although at the time 
of their decease they were no longer members of it. 

4. Amongst other Governors and Members whose loss by 
death the Society has to deplore aje : — ^The Rev. the Marquis of 
Noitoanby, the Earl of Dudley, G.C.B., G.C.M.a, G.O.V.O., 
Earl Fortescue, K.C.B., the Earl of Eamberley, the Earl of Mar, 
Viscount Brentford, Lord Forester, Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Lord Merthyr, Field Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G,, G.C.V.O., Lord North, Lord Ravensworth, Lord 
Stafford, the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, K.C.V.O., 
F.R.S., Sir Charles H. Cave, Bart., Sir R, J. Graham, Bart., 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Bart., Sir Charles V. Knightley, Bart., 
Colonel Sir John Rutherford, Bart., Lady Rachel Byng, Lady 
Emily Cathcart, Sir Frederick D. Green, Sir Nevile P. Jodrell, 
Sir William Priestley, Sir Frank W. Wills, Professor B, Bang, 
Mr. Arthur S. Bowlby, Mr. E. N. C^jsares, Mr. W» M. Cazalet, 
Lieut.-Col. R. E. Cedi, D.S.O., Colonel R. F. Dudgeon, C,B., 
Mr. Hubert J. Greenwood, Mr. A. L. Jessopp, Mr. Fr^mick 
Neame, the Rev, H. M. Rowdon, Mr. Leonard G. Sutton, Dr. 
Herbert Watuey, and Mr. Ainslie Watson. 

5. By direction of the Council, the Secretary communicated 
with fourteen Members who had paid their subscriptions for 
fifty consecutive years, acquainting them with the provisions 
of Bye-law 4. Ten replied and, of these, seven accepted Life 
Membership ; the remaining three are continuing to pay 
their subscriptions as usual. 


Nnmbent Begistef. 

6. These and other changes bring the total niunber of 
Governors and Members on the Register to 9,778, divided 
as follows ; — 


145 life Governors ; 

224 Annual Governors ; 

1,781 Life Members ; 

7,615 Amiual Members ; 

13 Honorary MOTxbOT ; 

^ 9,778 Total number of Governors and MemlbeifSy ^ 
total of 10,466 oh the Better at the time of tibe 
Report. ' / ' 

7. The Obunod have dedded to 
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Electioos to the CoimcO. 

8. Members of Council retiring under the scheme of rotation 
at the forthcoming Annual Meeting are those representing the 
electoral districts of Group A, wMch includes Bedfordshire, 
Cheshire, Cornwall, Berkshire, Dorset, Hampshire and 
Channel Islands, Hertfordshire, Lancashire and the Isle of Man, 
Middlesex, Monmouthshire, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, North- 
umberland, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire (North 
Riding), and Scotland. The Governors and Members 
registered in each of those districts have been notified, and the 
customary procedure is being followed for the election or re- 
election of representatives for the divisions concerned. 

Mr. Arthur Hiscock, who has served as the representative 
of the division of Dorset since 1905, has decided, owing to 
ill-health, not to seek re-election. 

of OonncU Keeiings. 

9. The following dates have been fixed by the Council for 
their meetings in 1933 : — ^February 1, March 1, April 5, May 
3, May 31, July 5 (in Derby showyard), August 2, November 1, 
December 6. 

Accounts. 

10. In compliance with the Bye-laws, the Council beg 
formally to submit the balance-sheet, with Receipts and 
Payments for the year 1931. These Accounts were published 
in Vol. 92 of the Journal issued to Governors and Members 
this year, having been certified as correct by the Professional 
Accountsmts and Auditors appointed by the Members. Copies of 
the Accounts will be available for reference at the Meeting on 
Deomnber 7. 

Wv Xioaa Convwnlon. 

11. The Sdciety^s holding of Five Per Cent. War Loan, 
amounting to £15,294 nominal, has been transferred into the 
new 3 Per Cent. War Loan. 

Padi Agrteolinral Hacbineiy Exhibition. 

12. In view of representations made by members of the 
Implement Committee and exhibitors in the Implement and 
Machinery section at the Royal Show, the Secretary was 
authorised to visit the Exhibition of the French Agricultural 
Machinery and Implement Manufacturers in Paris, on the 24th 
January last. 

13. One of the objects of his visit was to observe how the 
new implements and machines were staged together in a promi- 
nent part of the Exhibition Hall, in order that those inter^ted 
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could obtain details and information regarding such machines 
as quickly as possible, and without having to trouble to visit 
the whole of the Exhibition. 

14. As a result of this visit the Secretary reported to the 
Council that no comparison could be made between the Paris 
Exhibition and the Royal Show. 

15. The French Exhibition was divided up into sections 
and all implements and machinery relating to that particular 
section were staged together. The new or novel machines 
were somewhat (disappointing in numbers. They were, how- 
ever, placed upon one Stand, but not in a very prominent 
position. 

16. The Implement Comnaittee instructed the Secretary 
to send an extract from his Report to the exhibitors in the 
Machinery section of the Royal Show, and to ask for their 
observations thereon, but it was generally agreed that, as 
additional expense would be involved to the exhibitor, no 
change should be made in the present system of entering and 
exhibiting new machines at the Royal Show, unless there was a 
general request made by the exhibitors that this should be 
undertaken. 


Sonthampiott Show. 


17. The 91st Annual Exhibition of the Society was held 
at Stoneham Park, Southampton, from July 6 to 9. It 
was exceptional in many details. The Corporation of South- 
ampton were unable to issue an invitation to the Society to 
hold the Show in their Borough, and were not prepared to 
acquire a site which could be placed at the disposal of the 
Society. It was, therefore, necessary for the Council to secure 
a site for a showyard, to level and prepare the same, and to 
lay on the usual services of gas, water, and electricity. 

18. Southampton, in conjunction with the Counties of 
Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, and West Sussex, did, however, 
raise a Local Fund amounting to £6,215 towarcis the esps^is^ 


involved in staging the Show. 

19. Through the good offices ^of Mr, J. E. Willis 
and his Agent, Mr. Alan Arnold, a portion of the old 
Depot at Swa^hling was taken upon a tenancy, and life. 

Brown, the tenant, very generously offered to 
tenancy of such land for the year of the Show. 

20. This land, although outride the Bororigh bwnA^^ v 
was in close proximity thereto;, ahd though 

County Council area, whaa 
it'ev^tmliy became^ 
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21. The Southern EaUway Company erected a special 
Unloading Dock at Eastleigh Station, and rendered valuable 
assistance to the Society and exhibitors in the conveyance 
of Stock* 

22., Notwithstanding the fact that entries of both Imple- 
ments and Stock were somewhat fewer than at the previous 
Show, the exhibits in almost all the sections worthily sustained 
the traditions of the Eoyal,’’ and the Exhibitors are to be 
congratulated upon making such an excellent show. 

23. Instead of engaging the Metropolitan Police for service 
in the Showyard, it was arranged that this duty should be 
undertaken by the Hampshire County Constab^ary, which 
will result in a considerable saving on this itfem alone. The 
work of the Hampshire Police was satisfactory in every respect. 

24. The Bournemouth Division of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association undertook the welfare work for the herdsmen. 
They provided the usual canteens before the opening of the 
show, and after the closing of the show, and gave concerts each 
night in the Large Marquee. In conjunction with the British 
Herdsmen’s dub, they also organist Sports on two of the 
evenings of the show. 

25. The Musical Edde and Trick Biding Display ^ven 
by the Royal Scots Greys again proved a popidar feature. 

20. Judging on the opening day was carried through under 
diowery conditions, but jfine weather prevailed for the greate 
part of the period. 

27. Happily there were no outbreaks of foot and mouth 
disease in ihe country for some weeks before and during the 
Southampton week, so that the show this year was free from 
restrictions* 

28. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York 
honoured the Sodety by visiting the Show on the Wednesday. 
They arrived about noon and visited the Flower Show, after- 
wards lunching with the President, Council and members of 
the Local Committee. In the afternoon they saw the Cattle 
Parade and Ride of the Scots Greys from the Royal Box and 
inspected various exhibitors’ stands in the Implement Section. 
Their Royal Highnesses left SwaytMiag Station for London 
about 4.30 p.m. 

29. The total attendance of paying visitors during the five 
days was 47,578— the lowest since the show of 1906. 

Young Farmin’ CaiSo Judging; 

30. Under the auspices of the National Federation of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, the annual international cattle judging 
competition was again decided in the Society’s showyard. 
Tins year the installation of a microphone and loud-speakem 
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enabled spectators at the ring-side to hear the reasons given by 
the competitors for their placing of the animals, England, 
Northern Ireland and the United States of America were 
represented, and the Gold Challenge Cup was won by the 
English team. The presentation of the Cup to the winners 
was made by Lord Mildmay. 

Silver Medals for Hew Implements. 

31. Three silver medals for “ new implements were 
awarded at the Southampton Show to the undermentioned : 

Transplanters (Holding Co.) Ltd,, for a Planting Maokine 

Bamfords, Ltd., for a Biesel Engine 

William Aitkenkead, for a Flexible Harrow, with Benewable Tines. 

On the recommendation of the Judges, the Tractor Wheel 
entered by Miller Wheels, Ltd,, was deferred for further Tests, 
and the exhibitors concerned vdll be allowed to re-enter it for 
the Derby Show next year, 

32. The suggestion of which mention was made in the last 
Report that in future all new implements entered for com- 
petition should be grouped under one roof has received the 
consideration of the Implement Committee but, in view of the 
report made by the Secretary on his visit to the Paris Exhibition 
of Machinery, will not be adopted unless the Exhibitors them- 
selves express a general desire for this to be done. 

Conterenee witb Imstemeni and VaMam UaimlaeliiiaH. 

33. In May last, representatives of tlie Agricnitnral mid 
Road Machinery Manufacturers’ Association met the Imple- 
ment Committee, when a number of questions in connection 
with the Society’s Show were discussed. 

These have received the careful considOTation of the Coundl, 
and in some instances, such as the issue of invitations to Ovenseas 
Agents and Makers to attend the Royal Show, have 
acted upon. Other suggestions are stiU under oonsidetrsiM 
and reports will be made by the appropriate Oomndttee»4e 
the Council in due course. * ’ 

. , ' ^ .'■'-istsT, 

Woodtonai. WwitottaM sad afato Wmetto. 

34. Rent, Surrey and Siwex fomed, ,tii& 
petition tMs year f<^ woodlands, 

series, and the entires numbered 48. TheMaiqtii»#pp||Qi|fi^ 

aw:apdedthe Boyid En^ijdr Fosestiry 

for the best plantation,- iwid'tl)e,^wss 

in tite .t^aas in? the 'best 

not -to-, than sor^ 

' . iMded. 
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Orohazds and Frtdt Plantations. 

35. Restricted to Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Dorset, 
Wiltshire, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, this year’s Orchards 
Competition had 55 entries. The special medal for the entry 
receiving the highest number of points was awarded to Mr. 
Edward Pyne, The Gardens, Topsham, Devon. 

Next year’s competition area will be Kent, Surrey, Sussex 
and Ber^hire. 


Awards for tong Service. 

36. Medals and Certificates are again offered for long 
service to farm servants in England and Wales. Claims on 
behalf of farm workers for consideration in connection with 
these awards must be made through County Agricultural 
Societies before the end of the year. 

Derby Show, 1938. 

37. The ninety-second annual exhibition of the Society 
will be held next year at Derby, from Tuesday, July 4, to 
Saturday, July 8. 


Prize Ust. 

38. With certain alterations, the Prize List for the 1933 
Show will be similar to that for the Southampton Show. Offers 
of Champion and other prizes have been received from the fol- 
lowing ;-^hire Horse Society, Clydesdale Horse Society, Suffolk 
Horse Society, British Perc Won Horse Society, Hunters’ Im- 
provement and National Light Horse Breeding Society, National 
Pcaay Society, Shorthorn Society, Hereford Herd Book Society, 
Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society, Sussex Herd Book Society, 
Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Society of South Africa, Welsh Black 
Cattle Society, Longhorn Cattle Society, Aberdeen- Angus Cattle 
Society, English Aberdeen- Angus Cattle Association, Argentine 
Aberdeen-Angus Association, Dun and Belted Galloway Cattle 
Briers’ Association, Galloway Cattle Society, Dairy Shorthorn 
Association, Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association, South 
Devon Herd Book Society, Red Poll Cattle Society, Blue iUbion 
Cattle Society, British Ivesian Cattle Society, Ayrshire Cattle 
Herd Book Society, English Guernsey Cattle Society, English 
Jersey Cattle Society, British Kerry Cattle Society, Dexter Cattle 
Society, Oxford Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Shropshire 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Southdown Sheep Society, Hamp- 
shire Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Suffolk Sheep Society, 
Dorset Down Sheep Breeders’ Association, Dorset Horn Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, Wiltshire or Western Horn Sheep Society, 
Ryeland Flock Book Society, Kerry Hill (Wales) Flock Book 
Society, Clun Forest Sheep Breeders’ Association, Lincoln Long- 
wool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Leicester Sheep Bire^iers’ 
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Association, Society of Border Leicester Sheep Breeders, Wens- 
leydale Longwool Sheep Breeders’ Association, Kent or Romney 
Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association, Swaledale Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Welsh Mountain Sheep Flock Book Society, 
National Kg Breeders’ Association, Large Black Kg Society, 
Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society, Cumberland Kg Breeders’ 
Association, Essex Kg Society, National Long ’\^ite Lop- 
eared Pig Society, National Wekh Pig Society. 

Special Prizes are being offered in the Poultry section by 
the Croad Langshan Club, Sussex Poultry Club, Columbian 
Wyandotte Club, Buff Orpington Club, British Barnevelder 
Club, British Black Barnevelder Club, Welsummer Club, 
Rhode Island Red Club. 

Commerdal Pig Classes. 

39. At their April meeting, the Council debated a resolution 
brought forward by Sir Douglas Newton that, with a view to 
promoting effective competition with imported pig products, 
the number of breeds of pigs for which the Society offers prizes 
should be restricted to four. At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Sir Douglas withdrew his motion on the understanding that the 
question was carefully consider^ and that the possibility of 
establishing commercial classes for baconers and porkers was 
investigated by the Stock Prizes Committee of the Council. 

Having gone into the matter, that Committee were unable 
to agree to a limitation of breeds, but they recommended — 
and the Council approved — ^that the following classes be in- 
cluded in the prize list for the Derby Show 


'most Suitable for Bacon, 

CHass 1. — ^Two pigs of any pure breed above 180 lb. and not exceeding 230 lb* 
each live weight. 

Class 2. — ^Two pigs, first cross between any pure breeds, as above. 


Porkers, * , ,,, 

Class — ^Two pigs of any pure breed above 100 lb. and not exceeding 
each live weight. 

Class 4. — ^Two pigs, first cross between any pure breeds, as abovfe. ^1’ 

Prizes of £10, £6 and £3 will be offered in each 
the usual extension if there are more than 9 
entj^ fee will be £1 per ent^ in each class. Tim Jfe 

a ti^er or connected with a bacon factory', and 
will be judged on inspedwn only. V i. "I't • . 


40* Intending exhibitors at DerW 
final date for receiving entries of live ^toofe 
for Produce close May 20^ aa^ ^ on I^Y 31* 
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Fntiire Shows. 

41. A cordial invitation from the Ipswich Town Council to 
hold the Show in Ipswich in 1934 has been accepted by the 
CioTincil of the Society. 

The County Agricultural Societies of Sujffolk, Norfolk and 
Essex are supporting the project, and propose to withhold 
their annual shows for the year in view of the visit of the 
National Society. 

42. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as mentioned in last year’s 
Report, win be the venue of the Show in 1936. 

43. If satisfactory arrangements can be made, the Show 
of 1936 will be held in the West of England. 

British Judge at Ai^entine Show. 

44. At the request of the Argentine Rural Society, the 
Council appointed Mr. J. D. Key, of Clifton MUl, Rugby, to 
judge the exhibits of Shorthorn Cattle at this year’s Palermo 
Show. 


Ohemioal Department. 

46. The past 12 months have seen a slight increase in the 
number of samples sent to the Society’s Laboratory, by 
Members, for analysis, the total being 113 as against 107 in 
1931. The monthly reports of the Consulting demist have 
dealt with matters engaging attention at the time ; pronoinent 
among these have been the continued occurrence of castor-oil 
bean in feeding materials, and the marked fall in price of 
Sulphate of Ammonia. O^er interesting pointe have been the 
acMon of different waters upon lead and other metals used 
in pipes, boffers, ^o., and the use cff different processes for 
sofb&ning hard water. 

46. The marked fall of price of Sulphate of Ammonia has 
occasioned a similar fall in the unit price of nitrogen, necessitat- 
ing a reconsideration of the Tables of Unexhausted Manurial 
Value. Pho^hatio materials have also undergone a slight 
decline, while, on the other hand, potash-containing in- 
gredients have become rather dearer. 

47. The new regulations connected with the administration 
of the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act have received the 
sanction of Parliament and came into force on September 1. 

48. The Chemical Committee has had to record with much 
regret the death of two of its prominent members, Mr. G. G. 
Rea and Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst, the latter of whom was 
chairman from 1928 to 1930. 

Boianioa! Departmei]^ 

49. The number of enquiries received in the Botanical 

Department has shown a slight tendency to during, 
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1931-32. Their distribution over the various branches differs 
somewhat from that of the two previous years. The most 
noteworthy change is to be found in the fall in the number of 
those concerned with the formation of grassland. These 
now appear to have reached the pre-war average. There has 
been an increase in the numbers connected with seed ger- 
mination, the choice of varieties, the manuring of grass and 
arable land, and of plant diseases. In this last section, the 
diseases of fruit trees still predominate, though more enquiries 
than usual about the cereal crops have been received. 

Zoological Depariment. 

60. The work of the Department during the past year 
has consisted chiefly in answering enquiries received from 
Members concerning various pests of plants and farm animals, 
and in the identification of specimens. 

The applications raised few points of special interest, the 
failure of crops being usually due to quite familiar insects. 
Pests which appear to have been more than ordinarily pre- 
valent include : apple saw-fly, cabbage root-fly, cabbage 
gall weevil, pea thrips, and some species of aphis. Eemarkably 
few oases of attack by the various com flies were reported, 
and tumip-fly was the subject of very few enquiries, as the 
weather <fld not favour severe attacks. 

Several animal parasites were the subject of enquiry, and 
a few insects injurious to forest trees. 


Animal ZNseawi* 

61. It is pleasing to find that the published returns for the 
first nine months of 1932 show a diminution, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, in the notifiable diseases — 
anthrax, parasitic mange, sheep scab, swine fever and foot 
and mouth disease. In the period under review there Irofo 
ten outbreaks of foot and mouth disease. Thei^ occurred 
Durham ih January; Kent in April; Woro^te^sifee^l^ 
August ; and Devon in September. 

Purth^ outbreaks were confirmed on Octob^ S! 

Martin, North Devon, on Octob^ 6 at Mcfid, 1“ 

October 29 at Gaistort lincolnshire, ■ , , . y ; 

V^eeiiiaxi' J 

62. During the past yea^ ^e Bo; 

Society, rerident botti in “ “ 


tfeenatselvea of the^ privily 
One reriding in Didia w^ 
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co33uaected with an outbreak of abortion in a stud of valuable 
mares, A number of deaths in calves in Hertfordshire were 
definitely traced to hemlock poisoning, and in several cases of 
mortality amongst sheep and lambs valuable advice was 
given in regard to preventive treatment for future outbreaks. 
Advice was also given on suspected cases of sewage poisoning, 
and contagious abortion of cattle. A valuable bull was 
operated upon for tumour trouble. 


Suggested Ban on Imported Vegetables, 

53. Following on the expression of opinion by the Northern 
Ireland Government that imported vegetables were the somrce 
of an outbreak of foot and mouth disease there, the Directors 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland urged 
upon the Minister of Agriculture the necessity of prohibiting 
the importation of vegetables from countries where the disease 
is known to be prevalent. The Highland Society’s repre- 
sentations received the full support of the Council of the 
Hoyal Agricultural Society, and a communication on the 
subject was addressed to the Minister by Lord Mildmay as 
President. 

54. Sir John Gilmour, however, was unable to agree that 
there was sufficient evidence to Justify the issue of an Order 
prohibiting the importation of foreign vegetables. 

Heed tor into Big Diseases. 

55. Attention was called, at the Council meeting in March, 
to the urgent necessity that existed for scientific study of the 
d&eases afieoting the pig* It was understood that the members 
of the Agricultural R^earch Council were fully convinced of 
the need for research into pig diseases, and intended to take 
up the matter, 

Spalilinger Anii«>r.B. Bovine Vaccine, 

66, Dr, Minett, who has been appointed as Observer for 
the Society, is keeping in touch with the Ministry of Agriculture 
for Northern Ireland in connection with the test, now in progress 
under their auspices, of the Spah linger Anti-Tubercuiosis 
Bovine Vaccine. 

Qnazaniine Stotion, 

57, During the fourth year’s operations, ending Mareh 31 
last, the following stock was exported to the Donainions and 
Colonies named, after passing through the London Quarantine 
Station 
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CatHem 

Sheep* 

Pigsm 

Ooate. 

ToUdm 

Australia .... 

26 

2 

3 

— 

30 

New Zealand, via Australia . 

— 

8 

— 

— 

8 

Tasmania, via Australia 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Irish Free State . 

23 

13 

21 

— 

57 

Palestine .... 

6 

— 

3 

— 

9 

South Africa 

84 

26 

10 

3 

123 

Southern Rhodesia 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 



-- — 


— — 

- 


140 

61 

37 

3 

231 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68. Comparative figures 
follows 

for the three 

previous years are as 

Year ending — 

March 31, 1929 

347 

126 

60 

10 

543 

March 31, 1930 

387 

192 

109 

5 

693 

March 31, 1931 

204 

339 

49 

4 

596 


The total number of animals which have passed through the 
Station for the four years since its opening is : — 

1078 708 256 22 2063 


69. The reduction in the number of animals isolated in the 
Quarantine Station during the last financial year was doubtless 
attributable to the prevailing depression and to the fact that 
the Freight Subsidies of some of the Dominions and Colonies 
had been withdrawn. 

60. Administration costs for the four years in question 


were : — 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 


£ 9m ( 2 . 

1*010 13 4: 

874 18 1 
1,465 1 5 
1,584 12 5 


£4,935 5 3 


61, In the seven months of the fifth year commencing 
1, 1932, between the closing of the last Government finltipioi^ 

year and the end of October last, the following stock has Twn 
exported through the Quarantine Station : — , v / 


58(A commertcing 

April 7 — Ap^l 21 


69 /^ Pmod^ 

May 30 



14 Cattle 
. 3 Kgs 


17 


South 




5 Cattle 
2 ^eep 
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^Oth Period, commencing 

June!— Jvme 21 . ^ Steep Australia 

6l<< Period, commencing 

Jvly 6 — July 21 . 12 Cattle 

1 Goat 

^ South Africa 

e2nd Period, commencing 

Avgust 13 — August 27 . 1 Goat South Africa 

%2fd Period, commencing 

SeyU IZ— October 5 . 2 Sheep New Zealand, via Australia 

2 Cattle Southern Rhodesia 

2 Sheep Antigua 

_6 

the steamers sailing respectively on September 27, September 28, and October 5. 

e4th Period, commencing 

October O—Odoher 21 . 3 Cattle 

22 Sheep 

4 Pigs 29 Cape Town and Durban 

— October 2^ . 10 Cattle 

52 Sheep 62 Algoa Bay 

n 

Nineteen h6a>d of cattle and 49 sheep, destined for South 
A&ica, enter the Station on November 8, sailing November 22, 
and 2 pigs, for shipment to Australia on November 28, will 
ento: the Station on the same day. 

^ 62. Catt]^ shipments to AnstraJia can be resumed after the 

** close season, which ends on December 1, and a quarantine 
period, oommencing November 29, has been fixed, for which 
29 head of catide have been booked. There are also 3 goats for 
Trinidad. 

63. The administration and general working of the Station 
continues to run smoothly. 

64. During the year the Manager of the Quarantine Station, 
A. Eitchie, resided to take up the position of Land Steward 
to H.M.^ The K i ng , at the Eoyal Farms, Windsor, and his son, 
H. J . Eitchie, was appointed Acting Manager in his place. 

65. Advantage was taken of a slack period in the summer 
months to repaint the Station internally and externally, the 
work being carried out by the staff. 

66. The Annual Report issued by the Empire Marketing 
Board states : 

The XiOndon Quarautiue Station continue to l^ilitate the export 
of pedigree livestock from this country to oversea Bmmre countries in 
spite of the suspension of the * assisted paussag^ * imheme. 
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“The net cost per animal quarantined after crediting to the Ministry of 
Agriculture the veterinary inspection fees due to them tos just under 
£2 8tf. Od. 

“ The thanks of the Board are due to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England for the economical and harmonious adzninistration made possihle 
by their efficient management of the Station,** 

67. The five years* lease of the Quarantine Station from the 
Port of London Authority expires on the 28th December, 1932, 
and with it the termination of the administration of the Station 
by this Society under the Deed of Appointment from the 
Empire Marketing Board, 

Butter Marking Order. 

68. The Marking Order relating to butter under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act — ^the application for which was made by 
the Royal Empire Society and strongly supported by the 
Council — came into operation on June 17. Russian butter 
sold in a wrapper bearing the words “ Finest Empire Produce ** 
was the ground for a successful prosecution in September last. 


Besearoh Committee. 


69. The last issued volume of the JouttloI gives the usual 
progress report regarding the work being earned on with 
the aid of grants from monies voted by the Council for res^ch. 
Owing to the need for economy the sum placed at the disposal 
of the Committee has had to be somewhat reduced, mth the 
result that it has not been possible to undertake any new 
investigations this year. 

70. Further work connected with the Inoculation of 
Lucerne research has been carried on at the RotKamsted 


Experimental Station, including the testing of new strains of 
lucerne bacteria. About 3,100 cultures have been distributed 
by Messrs. Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., this year. 

71. The Rothamsted stafi engaged in examining and 
collating the data concerning the Woburn Experiments are 
approaching the completion of their task, and it is hoped toil 
the first article dealing with the lessons to be learned 
long series of experiments will be ready for publicatlohE 
volume of the Jowmsrf. - 


12. In the investigation of Bo'^dne Maetltis at 
Pathology ‘Research faslitute progress has been 

, 73.' There has'''^^ 

series of trials on^the eooacnsie "sm oi gugar 

ISForffdk AgriculttradBtation-; 

sinre on the' effect d Sheep Finding 
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Agricidtiiisl Eeseueh AimnoL 

74. This year the Society’s annual survey of agricultural 
research — ^the seventh of the series — appears under a new 
title, The Farmer* s Guide to Agricultural Research, and, as 
usual, copies are being issued with the Annual Report to those 
who have expressed a wish to have it. A new section is 
included in the present number on Pests and Parasites, The 
other contributions deal with Dairy Farming and Dairy WorJc ; 
Diseases of Animals — Prevention and Treatment ; Farm Econ- 
omics : The Feeding of Live Stock ; Farm Implements and 
Machinery ; and Soils and Manures. 

75. The volume is free to Governors and Members who 
apply for it, and it may be obtained by non-*members from 
the Secretary, or from the Publisher (John Murray, 50 a 
Albemarle Street, W.), l5. Zd. post free. Copies of earlier 
volumes are still obtainable. 

Hedal tor Eesearoh, 

76. A SUver Medal and money or books to the value of £10 
were again ojffered by the Research Committee this year for a 
monograph or essay giving evidence of original research on the 
part of the candidate on any agricultural subject, on any of the 
cognate agricultural sciences, or on agricultural economics. 
Candidates must reside in Great Britain or Ireland, and must 
not be more than 30 years of age. 

Last year’s Medal was awarded to Mr. G. Lorrain Smith, 
M.A., for his essay entitled “ The Migration of Farmers in 
relation to the Econonoic Development of Great Biitain 
since 1830/* 

77. Six essays have been received this year, and, if pos- 
sible, arrangements will be made for the Medal to be presented 
to tibe successful competitor at the Ann ual Meeting. 

78. Arising^ out of a resolution proposed by Sir 
Arohi^ld Weigall, the Council requested the Committee of 
Selection and General Purposes to reconsider the clause 
of the Society’s Royal Charter which at present excludes from 
its meetings or its proceedings all questions of a political 
tendency, or having reference to measures pending, or to be 
brought forward, in either of our Houses of Parliament,” 

Sir Archibald attended the Committee’s meeting and stated 
his views, and the Secretary plac^ before the Committee a 
letter from the Society’s Solicitors setting out the procedure 
that would have to be adopted in the event of an alteration 
being decided upon. 

79. Having given the most full and careful consideration 
to the question, the Committee did not consider it advisable 
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to recommend that any alteration be made in the Charter. 
The Committee’s report was adopted by the Council. 

Representation on other Bodies. 

80. Colonel Stanyforth, Chairman of the Implement 
Committee, has been appointed to serve on a Sub-Committee 
of the Committee for Rural Economy which advises the 
Director of the Institute of Agricultural Engineering at Oxford, 
as to the work of the Institute ; Mr. Thomas Eorshaw has 
become the Society’s representative governor of the Midland 
Agricultural College, in place of Lord Belper, resigned ; and 
Sir Merrik Burrell undertook to act as the Society’s delegate 
to the Conference on Tuberculosis convened by the Royal 
Institute of Public Health. 

Qneen Victoria Gifts. 

81. For the present year the Trustees of the Queen Victoria 
Gifts Fund made a grant of £180, to be devoted to gifts to 
candidates as below, the distribution in each class to be left 
until after the election to pensions by the Royal Agricultural 
Benevolent Institution ; six gifts of £10 each to Male Can- 
didates ; three gifts of £20 each to Married Couples ; six 
gifts of £10 each to Female Candidates. Including the present 
grant, a sum of £4,040 has been paid over to the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution since 1906. 


Ottawa Oosfereace. 

82. Early in May the Minister of Agriculture requested the 
Society to nominate a representative to serve on the Committee 
set up to assist Sir Douglas Newton, who had been appointed 
Adviser on Agriculture and who was attending the Imperial 
Economic Conference. 

83. Matters of importance affecting Agriculture would 

fall for consideration at that Conference, and the Mnister 
desired to have first hand information on A^cultural proWems, 
to enable him to discuss these problems with his Advise befmre 
attending the Conference. , 

84. A special meeting of the Selection and Genm^ 
Committee was called for the 11th May, when Sir Artbi# 
Hazlerigg, Bart., was appointed the Society’s repr^nta^ave, 
with Mr. John Evens as his substitute. Tfie Council endk^rs^ 


the recommendation of the Special Meeting of the 
Committee, and Sir Arthur Hazlerigg immediately topk 
to consult the Bre^ Societi^. 

85. Letters were despatched to 61 
the various breeds of Cattle, Sheep, and 
express thdr opinions 'upon the, 

Stocky ''and tte' import-of 
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were received from most of these Societies. They were 
tabulated and sent as, and when, received, to Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg, who laid them before the meetings of the Advisory 
Committee which he attended, so that the Society had the 
benefit, not only of Sir Arthur Hazlerigg’s knowledge and 
experience, but of the . views of the Breed Societies in this 
country. 

86. It is, therefore, with interest that the Society now 
alwaits the result of the representations made to the 
Minister which were discussed at the Ottawa Conference. 

Medals lor Cattle Pathology. 

87. In the annual examination for the Sooiety^s prizes held 
at the Royal Veterinary College, the Silver Med^ was won by 
Mr. 6. J. G. Halford, St. Luke’s Vicarage, Leek, and the 
Bronze Medal by Mr. D. T. Michael, 7 GlyncoUi Road, Treorchy, 
Glam. The examination was conducted by the Professors of 
the College and comprised written and oral work on the diseases 
of cattle, sheep, and swine. 

Na^onal Diploxoa in Agiicnltnre. 

88. Forty-three candidates were successful in obtaining the 
National Diploma in Agiiculture at the thirty-third Examination 
held this year at Lee& from April 14 to 21. See list on pages 
354 and 355. 

HaUoxial X^loma in Dairying* 

89. The thirty-seventh Annual ExaminaMon for the 
NaUonal Diploma in Daurying took place in September at the 
University and British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English 
and Welsh students, and at the Dairy School for Scotland, 
Auohinmruive, for Scottish students. Sixty-three candidates 
w^ examin^ at the English centre, of whom thirty-one were 
awards the Diploma ; and forty-one presented themselves 
at the Scottish Centre, of whom twenty-one obtained the 
Diploma. No candidate reached the Honours standard at 
either Centre. The names of the successful candidates are 
given on pages 357-359. 

By Order of the Council, 

T. B. TURNER. 


Secretarv^ 

16 Bedford Square, 

London, W.C.l. 
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NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXAMINATION 

BOARD. 

Appointed hy the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

REPORT ON THE RESULTS 
OF THE THIRTY-THIRD EXAMINATION FOR 
THE NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

Held at Leeds, Ajpbxl 14 to 21, 1932. 

1, The Thirty-third Examination for the National 
Diploma in Ageick^ltxtre was, by the courtesy of the authorities, 
held at the University of Leeds, from the 14th to the 21st 
April last. 

2. The subjects of Examination were Practical Agriculture 
(two papers). Farm Machinery and Implements, Land Surveying 
and Farm Buildings, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricultural 
Botany, Agricultural Book-keeping, Agricultural Slooiogy, and 
Veterinary Science and Hygiene. The whole nine papers could 
be taken at one time, or a group of any three, four or five in one 
year and the remaining group at one examination within the 
next two years. Candidates taking the whole Examination in 
one year who failed in not more than three subjects, and candi- 
dat€« taking a second group who failed in not more than two 
subjects, were allowed to appear again for those subjects only 
next year. Candidates failing in one or two subjects of a first 
group of not l^s than four, or in a single subject of a group of 
three, were permitted to take those subjects again in conjunction 
with the second group. 

All candidates, before sitting for the Practical Agriculture 
and Farm Machinery and Implements papers, had to produce 
evidence of possessing a practical knowledge of Agriculture 
obtained by residence on a farm for a period or periods (not muro 
than two) covering a complete year of farming operations; 

3* The Examiners in the different subjects wto : 

PBAonoAL AoBiouLruaB (15rst Bapr, 400 Maifeft- SeeW 

400 Marks) J, R, Boni MJBUS., (HobA), A- 

Scott Watson, M,C., MIA., aajd rWiliiaan 

Machotbry iom IwPhismmm Marks) S. : ; 

Lain) SxmvBYhFo and I’abm BcmaDnsfUa 
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AoBioxTLTTJBAii ZOOLOGY (100 Marks) Dr. R. Stewart MacDougall, 
M.A,, F.E.S.E. ; and Vetekinary SouasroB and Hygibnb (200 
Marks) 0, Charaock Bradley, M.D., D,So., M.R.0.V.S, 

4. One hundred and sixty-eight candidates presented them- 
selves, as compared with 162 last year. Twelve candidates took 
the whole Examination, 73 who had previously passed in certain 
subjects appeared for the remaining portion, and the other 83 
candidates came up for a first group of subjects. 

5, Forty-three candidates were awarded the Diploma, the 
first three gaining the Diploma with Honours. 

DIPLOMA WITH HONOURS. 

1st, John Hbywood Cook, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon. 

2nd, George Baetrah, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough. 

3rd, John Drummond Tallantirb, University of Leeds. 

DIPLOMA. 

Arthur Fairhurst Blackburn, University of Leeds. 

William Carr, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

John Cabriok, West of Scotland Agricultural CSallege, Glasgow. 

William Chambers, West of Scotland Agrioulturfi College. 

William Joseph Thompson Curtis, Midland Agricultural College. 
Gbofkrby Ronald Barr Dawson, University of Leeds. 

William Ellison, Armstrojag Collie. 

William John England, University of Reading. . 

Jambs Wiliam Fell, Armstrong College, 

Fbanois Gerard Gillett, Harper Adams Agricultural College, NewpoH* 
Shropshire. 

Chrestophbr Francos Hodson Goode, Seale-Hayn© Agricultural CoHdge. 
George Alpred Greaves, University of Reading. 

George Henry Hughes, Seale-Hayne Agricultural CoU^. 

Maloolm Julius Kinsey, South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 
Thomas Wyndham Lewis, Armstrong College. 

Donald Austin McKenzie, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

Margaret Anna Pairman Mit.ler, Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
College of Agriculture. 

William Mitchell, Junr., West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Alfred Herbert Moore, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Lewis Trevor Morris, Armstrong College. 

Cybil George Mortimer, University of Leeds. 

Stewart Norton Parkin, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Kenneth Maxwell Pearman, Armstrong College 
Geoffrey William Pope, Midland Agricultural College. 

George Bartlett Read, University of Reading. 

Robert Renfrew, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Oynfab Roberts, University College, il^ngor. 

Cyril Rowe, University of Reading. , . 

Michael Owen Rowlands, University CoU^e, Bangor^ 

John Clifford Saville, kCdland Agricultural OoB^e, 

Robert Heijrv Sharp, South-Eastern Agricultural 
Frank Skinner, Seale-Hayne Agricultural Coil^e. 

Frank Harvey Stanley Stephenson, Midland Agricultural College, 
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Philip Laob Tbabb, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

John Thacker, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Frahcis Tizzard, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

ANTHomr Thomas Oboroe Trbw, University of Reading. 

Edward Charles Trotter, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Thomas Cox Waterman, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Wesley Weightman, Armstrong College. 

6. Four of the candidates appearing for the whole Examina- 
tion failed in not more than three subjects, and 14 of those 
taking a second group of subjects failed in not more than two. 
These will be permitted next year to take again the subjects in 
which they failed. 

7. Of the 83 candidates appearing for a first group of sub- 
jects, the following 43 succeeded in passing, and will therefore be 
permitted, subject to the Regulations, to take the second 
group in 1933 or 1934 : 


George C. Abbott, Midland Agricultural College. 

Jambs 0. Andrew, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

George S. Blair, University of Leecis. 

Robin Cousins, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, Chelmsford. 
Thomas C. Crbykb, University of Leeds. 

J0H3!!r Downey, University College, AberyBtw 3 rth. 

William 0. Dyer, Seale-Hayne Agricultural CoDege. 

George E. Fbarnside, University of Leeds. 

Prbdbriok H, Poster, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

John S. L. Fowler, Seale-Hayne Agricultural CoHege. 

JoHN R. Giles, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Francis G. Haines, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 

Henry C. Hare, University of Leeds. 

Allan L. Heminqslby, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Francis M. Holus, East Ansjlian Institute of Agriculture. 

Peter Holmes, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Robert Hope, Armstrong College. 

Albert E. Houghton, Midland Agricultural College. 

John P. Hunter, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

Peter 0. Jack, Junr., Greigston, Cupar, Fife. 

James K. Xiamberton, Glasgow University and West of Scotland 


Agnoultural College. 

Alexander McArthur, West of Scotland Agricultural College* 
Hugh N. MaoArthur, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 
Andrew A. McIntyre, W^t of Scotland ^riouituial 
Betty A. Maidment, Univenaty of Reading. i . 

Hennethina Matheson, Gla^W University and , West 
Agricultural Collie. ! t 

Thomas H. IdATTHHWS, Seale-Ba;;^e A^ctteral Ooli^. ' ' 

Dudley A. T. Maynard, Seafe-Hayne AgricuteMilOoI%e;^0 
James E. Most‘Att, Sorrtli-lIasteiTt Agd<uritDir4 'n 

George C. L. Palmer, Univeriaty 

Leonard Pareitt, Rctyal AgrioT&ral Colleg^" dren^li^^ ^ * 
JAM^' PXRLANi^' 
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J-&MBS P. STauTHBES, Glasgow University and West of Scotland Agri- 
cultural College. 

BoisrALD G. StrTHEELAiro, West of Scotland Agricultural College. 

WnmAM M. SwiNDKLLS, Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

Albbet J. Thompson, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Abthite T. Thwaitbs, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

JiLMES M, Tebw, South-Eastern Agricultural College. 

Hakry Wilkinson, Armstrong College. 

Stephen Williams, University College, Abeiyst’wyth. 

8. Twenty-six of the unsuccessful candidates sitting for a 
first group failed in one or two subjects, which they will be 
allowed to take again in conjunction with the second group in 
1933 or 1934. 

9. The thanks of the Board are again due to the authorities 
of the University of Leeds for their liberality and courtesy in 
placing the Great Hall and other rooms of the University at the 
Board’s disposal for the Examination ; and to the Examiners 
for the care and attention they bestowed upon the written 
answers to the papers set and upon the viva-voce examination. 

C. H. Brocklebank, Chairman, 


16 Bedford Square, London, W.0.1* 
April, 1932. 


NATIONAL DAIRY EXAMINATION BOARD. 

Af^poinied by the Roycd Agricvdiurcd Society of England, the 
SigMand and AgriouUurdl Society of Scotia^, and the British 
Dairy Farmers^ Association, 

REPORT ON THE RESULTS OF THE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH EXAMINATION FOR THE 
NATIONAL DIPLOMA IN DAIRYING 1932, 

1. The fourth Examination under the auspices of the present 
Board- — ^and the Thirty-seventh Annual Examination for 
the National Diploma in Dairying — was by the courtesy of 
the Authorities held during September at the University and 
British Dairy Institute, Reading, for English and Welsh 
students, and at the new Dairy School for Gotland, Auohin- 
cruive, Ayr, for Scottish students, 

2. A& a preliminary to the acceptance of an application for 
permission to enter for the Examination, a candidate was re- 
quired to produce : — (1) A certificate testifying that he or she 
had attended a Diploma Course in the subjects of the Examina- 
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tion covering two academic years at an approved Dairy Training 
Institution ; (2) Evidence that he or she had spent at least six 
months on an approved Dairy Farm and taken part in the work. 

A candidate who had already taken a Degree in Agriculture 
of a British University or a Diploma in Agriculture recognised 
by the Board, could enter for the Examination after one year’s 
subsequent training at an approved Dairy Training Institution, 
providing that such comse included at least six months’ train- 
ing in practical dairy work, and that he or she had worked for 
at least six months on an approved Dairy Farm. 

3. Under this year’s regulations, a candidate who, having 
passed in the practical examination, failed in not more than 
three subjects of the written examination might, at the discretion 
oi the Board, appear for those subjects in the following year. 
A candidate who failed in four or more subjects of the written 
examination, or in any part of the practical examination, 
failed in the whole examination. 

4. The written Examination included papers on Dairy 
Farming, Dairy Hygiene, Principles of Dairying, Dairy Factory 
Management and Dairy Engineering, Chemistry and Physics, 
Dairy Bacteriology, and Dairy Book-keeping. The Practical 
Examination comprised Hard-pressed, Blue- veined, and Soft 
Cheese-making, and Butter-making. 

5. At both Centres the same Questions were answered by the 
candidates from September 8 to 10. The Practical Examination 
as well as the vivd voce was conducted at the English Centre 
from September 12 to 16 and at the Scottish Centre from 
September 20 to 24. 

6. Of the 63 candidates who presented themselves at the 
^English Centre nine appeared for re-examination in subjects 
in which they had previously failed. Thirty-one candidate 
were successful in passing, but no candidate attained to the 
Honours standard. The names of the Diploma winners Are 
in alphabetical order : — 

English Centre. 

Diploma, 

OulDYS "Esjuss Aupeby, The University and British Baity 
Beading, 

Lily Asty Eixket Baxkb, The University and British Baity I^tee, 
Beading. ; ; 

Hylua Augusta Bums, The University and Briti^ Bai^ 

Beading. 

WAiiTxs CHABiiTca Ntoxnassox (kruacECYAnn, Unirersity Aber- 

ystwyth, 

JOHK Hxywooi) 

Bevon, 
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WnxiAM JoHK Engiand, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Beading. 

Aitnie Maby Evaks, The University and British Dairy Institute, Reading. 

OriviA Gathebal, Studley College, Warwickshire. 

Elteabbyh Heyes Hesketh, liSaoashire County Council Dairy School, 
Hutton, Preston. 

E. Kathleen Holbing, lilidland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough, 

Samuel Lbonabd Htjtbenanoe, The University and British Dairy In- 
stitute, Reading. 

Kancy Hutton, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Preston, 

Joyce Emily Jeefery, Midland Agricultural College, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborou^. 

Cathebinb Enidwen Jones, University College, Aberystwyth, 

Jennie Ruth Jones, University College, Aberystwyth. 

Margaret Hilda Jones, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Arthub Wilson ILaunder, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading, 

Anne Rosamund Julia Medley, The University and British Dairy Insti- 
tute, Reading. 

Elizabeth Margaret Parker, East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, 
Chelmsford. 

Margaret Joan Ping, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

Donald Edwin Ralph, University College, Aberystwyth. 

George Bartlett Bead, The University and Briti^i Dairy Institute, 
Reading, 

Janet Muriel Ritohie, Stndley College, Warwickshire. 

Edward Erank Roberts, The University and British Dairy Institute, 
Reading. 

William Park Strang, The University and Brii^h Dairy Institute* 

Raiding. 

Maxtd Weighell, Lancashire County Council Dairy School, Hutton, 
Plieston. 

Arthur John Whitlo<ik, Seale-Kayne Agrioultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon, * 

WiNTBRED Mary Weldsmith, Midland Agrioultnral College, Sutton 
Boningtcm, Loughborough. 

Eighteen candidates failed in not more than three subjects, 
for ^whioh they will be allowed to reappear at next year’s 
Examination- 

7 , Forty-one candidates presented themselves at the Scottish 
Centre, of whom sixteen were re-examined in subjects in which 
they had failed on a former occasion. The twenty-one can- 
didates whose names are given below in alphabetical order 
succeeded in passing the examination, but no candidate attained 
to the Honours? standard ; — 

Scottish Centre. 

Diploma, 

Elorbnob Esther Corkill, Ballamenagh Eafm, Baldriue, T«V of Man. 

Henry Hi rst, Heatherdene, Newby, Scarboi|Uugh. 

Alexander Robert Ainslte Houeston, Ploverludl, Hvie^ KirhwaB, 
Orkney. 
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Agnes Scott MoIntyeb, Badyen B’arm, Cardross, Dumbartonshire. 
Donald Austin McKenzie, 42 Wellshot Drive, Cambuslang, GlasgoTr. 
Margabet Anna Pairman Miller, 13 St. Catherine’s Place, Edinburgh. 
Catherine Mitceell, Bleaton, Blairgowrie. 

Janet Henderson Mitchell, Castleton, Fordoun, Kincardineshire. 
Cyril George Mortimer, Daffil Cottages, Churwell, leeds, 

Elizabbth M. Murohib, Shannaohie House, by Whiting Bay, Arran, 
Marjory Wilson Ord, 2 Mayberry Grove, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough, 
Yorks. 

Stewart Norton Parkin, 6 Belmont Boad, St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 
James Steel Paterson, Hayhill Farm, Gartoosh, Lanarkshire, 
Catherine Stewart Battbay, Drummonie, Dalginross, Comrie, Perth- 
shire. 

Bobbrt Benerew, Blaokstoun Cottage, Paisley. 

Mary Anderson Scott, 3S Carden Place, Aberdeen. 

Bobert Barr Sillar, Low Todhill, Kilmarnock. 

Eva Shennan Smith, Wyllieland, Fenwick, Ayrshire. 

Kathleen Margaret Lhidsay Spenob, Commieston, Montrose, 

John Weir, Fairview House, Hollandbush, Hamilton. 

Mdcjored MLjlRY Weight, Greenbank, Temple Sowerby, Penrith. 

Nine candidates failed in not more than three subjects for 
which they will be permitted to reappear in 1933* 

8. The Examiners at both Centres were : E. H. Evans, B.Sc. 
(Dairy farming ^ Dairy Hygiene^ and Practical BuUer-mahing ) ; 
William Lawson, N.D.A. (Hons.), C.D.A. (Glas.), 

N.D.Di (Principles of Dairying, Dairy Factory Management 
and Dairy Engineering and Practical Cheese-mahing ) ; T. J. 
Drakeley, D.Sc., Ph.D., (Chemistry and Physics) \ 

A. T. R. Mattick, B.Sc,, Ph.B. (Dairy Bacteriology ) ; H. W. 
Kersey (Dairy Book-keeping). 

P. J. Cabeuthbbs, Chiirman. 

T. B. Tctbnbb, Secretary. 

16 Bedford Square, London, W\C,1. 

SepUmber, 1932. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 OF THE , 
PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAiTvETE&IN^Y 
COLLEGE. 

The satisfactory progress in 1931 in the <K?i%tr(d 
farm stock has t^n more than maintained 
ca^ of Fc^-aTid^MenUh Dismse there 
'the number/^ ^ outbrlafe;domkpared 
hrea^; bemg' a,galpt, 

* .=A ' 
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outbreak is being continued by the Ministry, but the Depart- 
ment regard the value of serum as not yet definitely established 
and are using the product experimentally. 

The country has remained free of Glanders and Rabies and, in 
fact, no case of glanders has occurred in Great Britain since 1928. 
It must here be stated that cases of the disease have been re- 
ported in human beings, the last in 1931. 

Rabies was eradicated in 1922 and with continued vigilance 
by the officers of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
carrying out the quarantine regulations we may rely on con- 
tinued immunity from this scourge. 

It has to be noted with regret that the progress made in the 
eradication of Bovine TvbercvJosis is disappointing. It is to be 
feared that little progress can be expected until there is a 
material alteration in the administration of the Milk and Dairies 
Act and the Tuberculosis Order. 

In the case of Anthrax the figures are very encouraging, only 
344 outbreaks having been confirmed as against 466 in 1931. 

Swine Fever again shows a diminution in the number of 
outbreaks confirmed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the position is much better than in 1931 and 1930. As a 
matter of fact the steady decline in the number of confirmed 
outbreaks, which set in in 1929, has continued each year since. 

position with regard to Sheep Scab was much as in 1931, 
f.e., about 50 per cent, less than in 1929. 

Parasitic Manage in the horse again seems to have been 
less prevalent, a steady decrease in the number of outbreaks 
being reported each year. 

^ongyU Worm Infection in Horses, This troublesome in- 
fection of the horse’s digestive tract has been again the cause for 
much microscopical investigation into the excreta; if the 
proportion of ova or parasites is preventing the host from becom- 
ing of good outward appearance, veterinary advice should at 
once be sought, as the longer the treatment is delayed the 
more ** hold ” will these parasites obtain and the more injury 
is likely to be done to the system, anaemia and such like 
troubles ensuing. Medicinal stomach lavage is the treatment 
usually prescribe. It is interesting to note that the strongyle 
variety has recently been found by Mr. J. S. Steward, 
M.R,C.V.S., in the diseased tendon tissues of the withers of farm 
colts, the ensuing condition being similar to that usually known 
as a ** fistulous ” wither. 

Poultry Diseases, In view of the fact that poultry is at 
present one of the few branches of farming that pays its way,” 
it may not be out of place in this report to touch lightly on one or 
two fowl diseases. Probably the most serious disease with 
which poultry keepers have to deal is the dreaded B.W.D., 
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bacillary white diarrhoea* or more properly ‘‘puUorum disease/’ 
The cause of this disease is a germ (Salmonella pullorum) which 
is passed on from hen to cldck through the egg. The usual 
manifestation of the presence of the trouble on a farm is to find 
several chicks dead each morning from the fourth or fifth day 
after hatching. No treatment of affected chicks is of any avail 
and the only prudent course to adopt is to kill and bum all 
survivors of an affected hatch. Should such survivors be 
allowed to live they will become “ pullorum carriers ” and 
perpetuate the trouble on the farm. It should be pointed out 
that not every egg laid by a hen or a pullet affected with 
this disease harbours the germ, but the disease is very con- 
tagious among young chicks, a common mortality rate being 
80 to 90 per cent, during the first 10 days after hatching. A 
method of control is avaOable, as by means of an agglutination 
test of a bird’s blood the presence or absence of infection 
can be ascertained. Sittings of eggs should not be purchased 
unless the vendor can produce a certificate that his birds have 
been tested and have passed this agglutination test. 

Avian Tuberculosis, This disease is far more prevalent in 
this country than is generally supposed, and is met with more 
commonly in flocks belonging to general farmers than in those of 
poultry farmers. In the case of the latter frequent handling and 
a stricter observance of individual birds leads to a prompt 
** weeding out ” of all unthrifty and non-laying birds. The 
presence of this disease among the poultry of a general farmer 
is a source of danger where pigs are also kept, for it has been 
stated that at least 30 per cent, of the cases of tuberculosis 
among pigs is of avian origin. It has also been blamed for 
cases of tuberculosis in bovines, although the avian type in 
cattle is of rare occurrence. 

In the case of fowls the commonest seat of tuberculous lesions 
is the liver. The spleen is also frequently affected, togeth^ 
with the intestines, but the lungs more rarely. The distribe^ 
tion of the lesions of tuberculosis in fowls is explained by the 
method of infection. In the case of human beings and bovines 
the method of infection is commonty by inhalarion erf aiir 
taminated with tubercle bacilli, in the case <rf fewb* 
to a lesser extent pi^, the usual method of infecriem is 
mgestion, f.e., taking in of material contaminated witfcWtei^ 
bacilli. 


One <rf the points in connection with avian 

tnh A.ttAnti^n should bo drawn m of imnortanoo m 
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actually fat. The explanation of this may lie partly in the 
fact that laying hens receive a double ration, viz., maintenance 
ration plus ration to allow for egg production. It will thus be 
seen that such a bird v/ot in lay may be able to counteract the 
wastage of the disease. 

Once tuberculosis has been diagnosed in a flock an owner has 
at his disposal three methods of eliminating the disease. He 
may carry on, keeping a strict watch and removing immedi- 
ately any ailing bird ; or if the number is few he can kill 
the birds and bum their carcases. Should the number be 
considerable he can have them tested with tuberculin, and 
sacrifice those which react to the test. Although, in the case of 
poultry, the tuberculin test is not so reliable as in the case of 
cattle, it is a valuable aid in diagnosis, and is extensively used in 
the United States in tuberciflosis eradication work among 
poultry. 

Fowl Pox. This highly contagious disease is responsible for 
very considerable losses to the poultry industry. A few years 
ago the disease was investigated at the Veterinary Laboratory of 
the Ministry of Agriculture at Weybridge, and a method of 
vaccination was devised which has been found to give very 
satisfactory results in the field. The vaccine is supplied by the 
Ministiy of Agriculture at a vei^ cheap rate, and an indication of 
the appreciation of its value by flockowners is the demand 
forthk product, which is understood to be on a scale exceeding 
half a million doses annually. 

The following paragraphs and tables represent the position 
cf this county regar^g the Scheduled Oontagious Diseases. 

PABAsmo Manob ox 0305 Hobse. 

The year% statistics show 127 outbreaks, with 204 animals 
attacked, as against 138 outbreaks, with 237 animals attacked in 
1931. 

POOT-Airn-MOTTTH DiSBASB. 

As stated above, the incidence of Poot-and-Mouth Disease 
showed a great decrease as compared with the previous yeajr. The 
following monthly table of outbreak in Great Britain and oth^ 
countries shows plainly our favourable position in regard to the 
prevalence of this disease. It again emphasises the value, 
not only to the stockowner but also to the British taxpayer, of a 
well-organised Veterinary Department working hand in Ixand 
with the other branches of the Ministry of Agriculture ; and the 
Pi^ would do great service if it would bn occasion empharise 
this fact rather than expend effort in writing alarming 
often very exaggerated) articles, under headline which 
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display the most appalling ignorance of the rudiments of cattle 
diseases in general and of Foot-and-Mouth in particular. 


Month. 

Great 

Britain. 

France. 

Germany. 

Holland. 

Belgium* 

January 



1 

£52 

3,224 

298 

60 

February . 



- 

611 

2,828 

341 

67 

March 



— 

368 

2,107 

269 

72 

April . 



2 

111 

988 

129 

66 

my . 



- 

77 

1,266 

216 

33 

June . 



- 

166 

1,183 

441 

120 

July . 



- 

812 

1,838 

747 

738 

August 



3 

1,681 

2,144 

1,481 

1,439 

September . 



4 

1,728 

1,610 

3,129 

1,067 

October 



2 

1,206 

978 ; 

2,656 

266 

November . 



4 

1,126 

448 

879 

97 

December . 



8 

633 

128 

279 

66 


Tubbeoxjlosis. 

The following table gives the number of animals slaughtered 
under the Tuberculosis Order of 1928. 


Year. 

Animals 

slaughtered. 

1928 

16,769 

1929 .......... 

16,632 

1930 

16,363 

1931 

18,003 

1932 

19,040^ 


^ Approximate figure. 


Sheep Scab. 

The followiiig table shows approximately the niun]^ 
officially confirmed outbreaks. ^ ^ , 
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Swine Fever. 


The figures in connection with this disease are again favour- 
able. 


Year. 

Number of 
outbreakf. 

1928 

1,472 

1929 

2,981 

1930 

2,408 

1931 . . . , . 

2,026 

1932 

1,665 


Anthrax. 


Year. 

Outbreak!. 

Number of animal! 
attacked. 

1928 

636 

618 

1929 

439 

629 

1930 

392 

446 

1931 

465 

616 

1932 

344 

418 


This again shows a favourable downward trend with one 
of the diseases against which agriculturists have always to be on 
their guard. 

As in previous years the Members of the Royal Agricultural 
Society have consulted the Staff of the Roj^l Veterinary College 
in cases of doubtful and difficult illnesses amongst their stock. 
The remarks which were made in the Report for 1931 
regarding the urgent need to the farmer and breeder for more 
financial support to veterinary research apply even more 
to-day than they did last year. It is more than ever 
necessary for the Nation to husband its resources, and in these 
resources the health of the animals and the prevention of 
disease amongst them plays a most important rdfe. It is in 
the latter sphere that the great future of our stock lies, and 
the veteimary surgeon of the next decade will be less and less a 
** practising practitioner. His advice will be mainly sought as 
a hygienist, to advise on questions of health and comfort and on 
the means not only of eradicating disease but of preverAing its 
return. 

With the exception of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, the initial 
visces of which is so elusive, no disease of late years, either in 
horses, cattle or do^, after once being stamped put, has 
returned to Great Britain ; and for this reason the public has 
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much reason to feel grateful to the Veterinary Advisors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to those who carry out so con- 
scientiously and effectually their rules and regulations. 

Febbbbiok T. G. Hobday. 

Royal Veterinary College, 

Camden Town, 

London, N.WJ. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 OF THE 
CONSULTING CHEMIST. 

Dunma the year 136 samples, or a few in excess of the number 
(110) for the previous year, were sent by members to the 
Society's Laboratory for analyeis. In addition, 20 samples of 
cider were analysed in connection with the Society's Show at 
Southampton. 

This is, of course, on the face of it, an extraordinarily small 
number to come from a Society having a membership of nearly 
10,000. But it has to be remembered that great changes have 
taken place in the last quarter of a century in regard to agricul- 
tural education, the development of agricultural colleges and 
institutions, and legislation affecting the sale of agricultural 
commodities. The effect of these changes has been to 
obviate the need for the class of work for which the laboratory 
of the Royal Agricultural Society was originally designed. The 
routine work formerly done for members has entirely dis- 
appeared, being now undertaken, when required, by agricul- 
tural colleges or through the facilities provided by County 
Councils in ooimection with the administration of the Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act. The fact is that such readily available 
and inexpensive facilities now exist for the examination of the 
foods and fertilisers which the farmer uses, as to remove the 
need that formerly existed of reference to a central authority 
such as the R.A.S.E. Laboratory. Moreover, so adequate 
are the legislative safeguards now provided for the agriculturist 
who uses ordinary care in his purchases, that th^ no 
exists the necessity for him to safeguard himself by obtaining, 
in the ordinary course, an analyris of what he buys ; Msm 
routine testing, as such, has, to ^ intents, disappeSred^ u . ;/ 

So it has come about that the Socfety 's laboratoy has be^u 
resorted to only in exceptional eases. (^nsequenSy my report 
again has to concern itself with special cases wMchhave oocteed 
during the year rathmr than to provide of 

farming and tiading relations, the tmM 
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This notwithstanding, it will be seen, I think, that the 
Society’s laboratory has its nses, and that when matters in- 
volving any real difficulty arise, members are still glad to avail 
themselves of its help, and its status as an “ authority ’’ con- 
tinues to be fully recognised. 

Turning to the matter of supply and demand, it cannot be 
said that the year has shown any particular change as regards 
the materials available ; little or nothing of a jEresh nature has 
been introduced, and only the extended use of sulphate of 
ammonia and of concentrated compound fertilisers (referred to 
in last year’s report) has to be chronicled. 

In the matter of prices there have, however, been marked 
changes in the case of certain nitrogenous materials, these having 
their origin in the cheapening of sulphate of ammonia made by 
the synthetic process. The reduced price of sulphate of 
ammonia, whether the result of competition or due to other 
causes, has brought about an extended use of this material 
and also a somewhat corresponding fall in the price of other 
nitrogenous fertilisers more or less similar in their use. The 
price of sulphate of ammonia a year ago was £7 a ton ; in 
June, 1932 , it suddenly fell to £5 155 . a ton, and later to £5 65. 
per ton, but it had risen again by the end of the year to £6 25. 
Nitrate of soda, starting at £9 per ton, saw successive changes to 
£8 85., at which figure it remains, while cyanamide has had more 
or less to follow the decline of price in order to keep pace withits 
rivals, and is quoted at £7 per ton. These alterations, howev^, 
have nc^ had the effect of materially reducing the price df mtrp- 
gen so far as other, and mainly organic, sources of supply are con- 
cerned. Stall, the general effect has been to bring down the 
unit pdce of nitrogen somewhat, and in setting out, as I have 
been again asked to do by the Central Association of Agricul- 
tural ¥aluers, the Tables of Compensation for the Unexhausted 
Manurial Values of Purchased Poods, I have found myself 
called upon to take this fact into account. Along with this 
has gone a slight fail in the prices of phosphatio materials, 
wMle, on the other hand, those of potash salts generally 
(for the supply of which we are dependent on foreign sources 
entirely} has undergone some rise. 

The joint effect of these changes has been to cause me to 
put forward somewhat lowered totals in the Tables of Un- 
exhausted Manurial Values — ^the new figures, per unit per ton, 
being as follows : for Nitrogen, lOs, ; for Phosphoric Add, 
35. ; for Potash, 45. 6^., in place of the former ones of ll5r, 
35. 6 d,, and 45. respectively. 

While sulphate of ammonia has b^n much more used than 
in the previous year, the deliveries of nitrate of soda have been, 
1^3s ; cyanamide continues to be in favour on account of 
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the special properties which it would seem to possess. For uitro- 
ohalk — especially where land requires liming — ^there would 
seem to be a fair demand also. 

Superphosphate has been used in about the normal quantity, 
but basic slag has suffered some decline. Potash salts have 
found an extended use, mainly for fruit, vegetables and market- 
garden produce. 

There is little change to record in the supply, use or price 
of feeding stuffs as a whole. Bombay cotton cake, however, 
is but seldom heard of now, and palmnut cake and meal are 
evidently not used to the extent that was the case some years 
back. 


Maize products, on the other hand, are much more employed, 
as are also fish-meal, meat-meal, and meat-and-bone-meal, for 
feeding purposes. Alfalfa (lucerne) meal is now on the market 
and has been added to the list of foods comprised under the 
Feeding Stuffs Act. 

There has been little to find fault with as regards deficiency 
of quality of feeding stuffs* Now and then instances have 
occurted of the presence of castor-oil bean in cakes coming from 
foreign countries, but here, too, greater vigilance seems to have 
been exercised, no doubt because of the now universally 
accepted belief as to the great risk irun by feeding with materials 
that contain this poisonous seed. 

I have in previous reports emphasised this, as also the 
variable nature of ite occurrence and the impossibility of stating 
the extent to which it may exist. I need only repeat the 
advice I gave to purchasers to insist on the total exclusion of 
castor-oil bean from feeding materials. If importers likewise 
ware to insist on this and similar provisos we shoidd soon, 
I feel sure, be able to keep out all harmful and objectionable 
materials ; but so long as London merchants are ready to allow 
the presence of castor up to a certain percentage, while Liverpool 
merchants rightly insist on total exclusion, I do not see wha^t 
can be done. / 


An important event has been the presentation of 
Report of the Advise^ Oommittee on the Fertiliseirs 
ing Stuffs Act and tiie issue, consequent on this,. 
new regulationB whi<A, having received the sanction 
Sament, came into Sorce on Sej^mber 1st, ^ 

The passing of these into law, and with comp^lirativ^ 
delay, m a paroof eff the vslue of .the pio^rision to 
there be an Advisc^y 
sid@F,' as they' arise, any ‘that 
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might be named — e,g,y the Food and Drugs (Adulteration) Act — 
it would hare the effect of removing, at comparatively short 
notice, many of the difficulties that have arisen through 
changes of time, manufacture, and trade practice. 

The principal amendments notified in the Third Report of 
the Advisory Committee are : — 

In the case of Fertilisers — ^provision for lime mixtures, 

„ „ „ „ Feeding Stuffs — ^new definitions for barley- 

meal ; new relations regarding the composition of feeding 
meat-meal, feeding bone-meal, and feeding meat-and-bone- 
meal ; new definitions of bean-meal and pea-meal. 

In addition to this are other regulations more of an ex- 
planatory nature — such as the proviso that the guarantee shall 
state the exact quantity of an ingredient contained, and not be 
given as a range of percentage variation. 

The Committee considered other suggestions, such as the 
compulsory giving of the citric solubility ” in the case of basic 
slag ; though impressed with the growmg desire for this, 
they felt that further experience and experimental evidence 
were first required, though they introduced into the regulations 
details of the method of determining “ citric solubility,” 

As a member of the Advisory Committee, I may express 
my general concurrence with the terms of the report and the 
alterations made in the regulations, and can festify again 
to the value of having a Standing Committee of this Mnd. At 
the same time, I may be allowed to indicate two respects in 
which I found myseif at variance with the majority of the 
Committee, These relate to the new definitions for barley-meal 
and for bean- and pea-meal. As to barley-meal I consider it a 
mistake to allow a material which may contain foreign matter 
to the extent of 10 per cent, to have the term “ barley-meal ” 
applied to it at all, whether qualified by the expression ” Grade 
11” or an3rthing else. Farmers know perfectly well what 
barley-meal is, and what it can be when it is made from such 
barley as they grow on their own land. This should be the 
standard for barley-meal (just as it is for wheat-meal, ground 
oats, bean-meal, pea-meal and other home produce that is 
used in the ground state) and not a standard fixed by any 
kind of barley grown in foreign lands, often under very bad 
cultivation and with little regard to cleanliness. Moreover, 
under present circumstances, to lay down a limit of 4 per cent, 
or 10 per cent., of foreign ingredients or impurities is to set a pre- 
cise standard for something that cannot be accurately deter- 
3tnined. Before barley is ground it is easy enough to separate the 
barley from its impurities and fix a standard of quality or grade, 
but when the grain has been ground into meal, it is, as yet, im- 
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possible to determine accurately the amount of foreign matter. 
Under the old system it was left practically to the agricultural 
analyst to say what standard, according to his experience, could 
be attained by grinding barley that had been reasonably well- 
grown and threshed and, under the old definition, the quality 
of barley-meal, as purchasable by the farmer, improved 
markedly. Now, by the introduction of a Grade II, the door 
is opened to the inclusion, under the term “ barley-meal,*’ of 
foreign barleys of very doubtful purity but which no analyst 
will take the risk of condemning. An immediate consequence 
of the change was seen in the issue, by a large Cattle Food 
Trade Association in the West of England, of a circular ad- 
vising their members to sell aZZ barley-meal as Grade IT. 
This surrender to the pressure of the trade interests of im- 
porters of foreign barley will, I feel sure, have a bad effect 
upon the purity of barley-meal generally. Under the old 
regulations there was a steady improvement in its quality, 
one much strengthened by the successful issue arrived at in 
the well-known Uxbridge case, after which I had seldom 
or never cause to complain of inferiority. But now that 
anything having up to 10 per cent, of foreign matter will pass 
as “ barley-meal,*’ I look for a retrograde rather than a forward 
movement as regards the purity of barley-meal. 

The other main objection that I took was to the limitation 
of the use of the terms bean-meal and pea-meal to grain that 
comes under certain botanical descriptions such as Vicia Faba, 
Phaesolus vulgaris (beans), or Pisum sativum and Pisum 
arvense (peas), and excluding all leguminous seeds that could 
not be described as coming under these botanical descriptions. 

Here again, as in the case of barley, it may be possible 
for a botanist or even an analjrst of experience to say whether 
a seed, bean or pea, belongs to this or that species ; wheu 
the seed has been ground into meal, I defy anyone, whether 
botanist or chemist, to say to what botanical species it belon^^, 
or whether it was a single variety or a mixture of pey^i?J. 
To myself it seemed quite futile to impose conditions to w}i|^ 
no scientific man could ever certify ; here again, 
barley-meal, I was overruled, and the “ ideal ** toA t^e^,|ia<» 
of the practical.” . - fr ? 

Yet another reason for my objection lay in the 
limitations implied in the definitions would have the 
preventing the application of the t^n “ bean-ine^ ^^;;<^, f^pea- 
meal” to a lar^ number of l^unodhous 
generally known as beans or peas out whidb, while they imay 
be perfectly good and useful fe©<hng matmafe fcjr stodk, would 
not comity with the botanical regula- 

tions. , laiere'.are many such^ 
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Ohina, Java and elsewhere which provide useful and cheap 
forms of nitrogenous food and their exclusion is, I consider, a 
mistake. The well-known gram of India (Cicer arietinum) 
may be given as one instance in point, also Cajanus indious 
(pigeon pea), Dolichos lablab, and other grains not now classed 
by the Act as providing either bean- or pea-meal. I might 
further point out that the regulation nominally obliges the 
analyst, if he finds leguminous seeds in compound cakes or 
meais, to say to what species they belong, and this, as I have 
pointed out, is a practical impossibility. 

The object of the new definition was, no doubt, good and 
intended to secure the exclusion of certain foreign kinds of 
beans and peas known to possess harmful properties ; but this 
end is already secured by the provisions of the 5th Schedule and 
the attempt to define more clearly and more scientifically ends 
in setting problems impossible for the analyst to solve. 

With the above exceptions I would say, generally, that I 
consider the new regulations to constitute distinct improve- 
ments. Time must, of course, be allowed to test their working 
but the existence of a Standing Advisory Committee gives an 
assurance that matters will be dealt with as the occasion arises, 
and without the delay necessarily attaching to the amendment 
of an Act of Parliament. 

Having dealt with matters of general interest, I pass on to 
consider pointe brought out primarily in my correspondence 
with membem of the Society in regard to samples submitted 
by them. 

A. PsEDiKa Stuffs. 

1. Imseed Cake. 

With but few exceptions this class of cake has been found 
to be pure and up to quality. In one instance only have I 
come across the presence of castof-oil bean in linseed cake. 
At on feeding with a delivery of this, a number of cattle 
at a farm in Berkshire were taken ill and the consignment 
was promptly returned to the vendor, no further particulars 
about it being procurable. 

In another instance I found linseed cake to contain rather 
much rape seed, along with which was some wild mustard, 
imparting to the cake a pungent taste ; this may constitute 
a source of damage or even loss. 

The price of linseed cake has varied only from £8 7a. 6d* 
early in the year to £7 15a. per ton later on. 

2 . Cott(m Ca^GB^ 

This has been found to be almost invariably good, and 
only now and again have I had to draw attention to ihe 
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rence of the use of seed not well freed from cotton wool. 
Bombay cotton cake does not seem to come forward now and 
one also hears but little of decorticated cotton cake and meal 
except for use in compound cakes and meals. The ordinary, 
or undecorticated, cotton cake however seems to be much 
in favoiir alike by graziers and for dairy cattle. Its price 
has been low and more or less steady, ranging only from 
£6 Is. 6d. to £4 ISs. per ton. 


3. Earth-nut (Oround-nut) Cake. 

For this there has been a good demand, the price figuring 
at £7 to £7 53. per ton. As with linseed cake, there is an 
“ expeller ” make of earth-nut cake, and the presence of castor- 
oil bean in this requires to be guarded against. 

In one case, submitted to me by a member who had pur- 
chased ground-nut cake, I found the consignment, while 
consisting mainly of good ground-nut cake, to contain also 
some bags of another class of cake resembling it much in 
appearance, but composed of some other seed, the origin and 
exact nature of which I have not yet been able to ascertain. 
Tius cake possessed a distinctly bitter taste and had been 
rejected by stock ; hence the sample was submitted to me. 
The vendors took the consignment back, but endeavours 
to get from the importer exact information as to the country 
of origin failed. The microscopical examination of the material 
showed it to be quite different from ground-nut cake, and the 
oil from it also exhibited quite different characteristics. This 
cake gave 10*69 per cent, of oil as against the 7*29 per cent, 
of the ground-nut cake. 


4. Soya Bean Cake and Meal. 


For these there appears to have been a fair demand, more 
particularly for the extracted meal which is used extensive^ 
for dairy cattle. Both cake and meal have been fouxid g^;^- 
ally quite good, the prices approximating olosely~£8 7a, 
to £7 Ida. per ton for the cake and from &s. to 1^; a to^^tess" 
for the extoacted meal. ' / 


5. Coconut Cake, Paimnut Cake and 

These appear to be le^ j 

and it m c^y ooosmmBjSi^. th#t I ocmm 
particular use of paknnut 
out imd,. J think, rigi^y^ m J 
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6. Compound Cakes and Meals, 

It is in this class of foods, which is largely on the increase, 
that the more varied use of articles such as those just enumerated 
is met with ; and it may be said to the credit of the manu- 
facturers of these cakes, etc., that, in all but a few instances, 
the products have proved satisfactory, sound and up to guaran- 
tee. It is now but seldom that compound cakes and meals 
are made the medium for disposing of inferior and waste 
materials. For this the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act k, 
no doubt, in large measure responsible. But, beyond this, 
there is no question that much more attention is given now- 
adays to the use of “ balanced rations,” alike by feeders and 
manufacturers, and the former find it a great convenience to 
get, in the form of a mixed cake or meal, a variety of ingredients 
which it would be difficult for them to obtain in small quantities 
at satisfactory prices. If, as is imdoubtedly the case now, 
there are good and reliable manufacturers of such compound 
goods, the purchaser is wise in making use of them so long as 
prices are reasonable. 

Exceptions will, of course, occur, as instanced in the 
following cases. One was that of a contract for compound 
cake of certain quality and composition, but where two lots 
sent were found to be distinctly different one from another, 
as the subsequent analyses (A and B) show. 



A. 

No. 1. 

B. 

No. 2. 

c. 

Hoistare .... 

10-28 

9-88 

12 *10 

Oil 

6-89 

7*21 

6*74 

^Albuminoids 

22-50 

20 -37 

22 -12 

Carbohydrates, eto. , 

47-66 

45-36 

38*86 

Woody Hbre . 

6-22 

8-34 

13 *32 

tMiner^ Matter - 

7-45 

8-84 

6-86 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

♦Containing Nitrogen . 

3-60 

3-26 

3-54 

flnoluding Sand and Silica . 

•33 

1-00 

1-20 


The analyses A and B wiU be seen to differ to a considerable 
extent and it was evident, on microscopical examination, that 
No. 2 contained much more cotton and rice, and less maize, 
than did No, 1. 

0 concerned the purchase of a Feed Cake ” at the price of 
£9 6a. per ton, the analjrsis of which is given above. Micro- 
scopical examination proved the cake to be composed, in by 
far the greatest part, of cotton cake to which had been added 
a Httle earth-nut cake, locust-bean meal, and beans. Con- 
sidering that the price of cotton cake was then £5 Is, M, per 
ton, the price charged for this cake was clearly excessive. 
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7. Maize, Rice and other Cereals, 

These call for but little comment, the quality and condition 
having been found generally satisfactory. In one instance, 
however, I found that, along with the maize grain, there had 
been incorporated a certain amount of the cob. The effect of 
this was to raise the percentage of fibre — ^which in maize-meal is 
about 1*7 per cent. — ^to the figure of 2-95 per cent. 

8. Barley-meal, Ground Oals, Bean and Pea-MeaL 

Barley-, bean- and pea-meals have been referred to earlier. 
Of ground oats, and Sussex ground oats in particular, it need 
only be remarked that the samples examined by me have, 
in each case, been satisfactory. Though I have heard of 
adulteration of Sussex groimd oats with barley, I cannot say 
that I have met with this in my own experience for some time 
past. 

B. PBEmJBBBS. 

Of fertilisers generally little need be said beyond what has 
already appeared in the early pages of this report. Reference 
has been made to the marked lowering of the price of sulphate 
of ammonia and consequent cheapening, to some extent, of other 
nitrogenous salts. 

The prices of superphosphate and basic slag have remained 
much as they were, but bones and mineral phosphates generally 
have met with a certain decline of price. On the other hand, 
potash salts have become somewhat dearer all round. These 
changes have, as stated, induced the alterations of values 
which I have suggested in the Tables of Unexhausted Manurial 
Values with which my name is associated, and which are issued 
by the Central Association of Agricultural Valuers. 

It will suffice under this section to say that I have had no 
instance, in the case of fertilisers comprised under the Fertilisers 
Act, of failure to come up to the guarantees stated for them. 

1. Lime. 

Several samples of lime (burnt), carbonate of ttme, etc., 
have been examined. The following is an instance d 
in lime bought as best Buxton burnt lime at 89cr j^er tern 
delivered. 

The purchaser found gr^t difficulty in sowing the Bnoie in 
a manure drill, and complained of the da3tnage to 

his drill through, he believed, the presence ol temfsof ^ 
and ' gritty matt^. * _ 

On examirdtog a sample, I 
warranted, for fhe material had 
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in it amounting to 25*73 per cent, of the whole. It is only 
fair to the vendors to say that they sent over a representative 
to look into the matter and, on the suppliers of the lime ascer- 
taining that the fault was due to a breaking down of the 
grinding machinery, they made good the difference in value 
and ako paid for the repair of the drill. 

2. Poultry Manure. 

A good deal of attention has been directed of late to the 
value of poultry manure and to methods of drying and pre- 
paring it for use and for transport by rail, etc. I have pub- 
lished from time to time in my annual reports, analyses of 
samples sent me (see this Journal, 1921, p. 262 ; 1923, p. 364 ; 
1928, p. 304), and the product of drying this material either 
naturidly by exposure to air or artificially by heat. The 
upshot has been to show that the composition and value 
of poultry manure vary very greatly according to its state 
of moisture, the period it has been kept, the food given to the 
birds, and especially the amount of earthy matter, sand, straw or 
other litter with which it has been mixed. It is consequently 
impossible to set out any average analysis of it. Moreover, it 
would not appear that any system of artificial drying and 
subsequent grinding would pay ’’ unless carried out on a 
large scale. Air-dr^g — even exposure to air — ^while reducing 
the water content, will result in a certain loss of ammonia, 
a loss increased when artificial heating is resorted to.’ It 
may pay to do this in the case of large poultry farms and 
where special care can be taken in the coHeotion and dispatch 
of the manure, but my belief is that the ordinary smallholder 
cannot do better than collect the manure and store it under 
oorer to dry naturally. 

The following are analyses of samples recently sent me 




A* 

Uttiiied. 

B. 

Dried. 

C. 

Moistmre . • 


21*43 

10*86 

38*37 

♦Organio Matter and Salts of 




AiriTn^Tif^ , , 


^*68 

63*61 

34*89 

Phosphoric Acid 


4*73 

4*86 

3*69 

lime 


4*70 

6*04 

3*04 

Magnesia, Alkalies, etc. 


6*42 

6*29 

6*63 

Sand ... 


10*04 

10*34 

14*48 



100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

♦Containing ; 

Kitrogen , 


3*09 

3*21 

2*21 

Equal to Ammonia . 

• 

3*76 

3*90 

2*69 

Ammoniewsal Nitrog^ 


*83 

*60 


Equal to Ammonia • 

• 

1*00 

73 
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A and B were both good samples, with comparatively little 
extraneous matter. It will be noticed, however, that the 
drying (which had been done artificially with hot air), while 
reducing the water, did not materially increase the nitrogen ; 
also that some ammonia had been lost in the drying : 

0 was a sample of a purchase made at the price of 46«. 
per ton, and it may be considered worth quite this. 

C. MrSOBIiLANBOTJS, 

1, Weed Killer. 

A sample of powder, sold as a Weed Killer,’* and costing 
£40 per ton, was sent to me by a member. On analysing it, I 
found it to be little else than sulphate of ammonia, the then 
price of which was £6 165. per ton delivered. It contained 
neither arsenic, lead, copper, nor iron, but was artificially 
coloured red. It contained : 20*36 per cent, nitrogen, which, 
reckoned as sulphate of ammonia, would be equivalent to 96 
per cent, of that salt. It is obvious that quite as much good 
could have been effected by using sulphate of ammonia, and 
at one-sixth of the cost. 

2. Soils. 

(a) Soils defioierd in Lime. 

The following are instances— from 
poor in lime : — 

(Soil dried at lOO’^O.) 

Orgaaio matter and loss on beating . 

Oxide of Ir<m and Alumina . 

Xime , 

Alkalies, etc. . • . . 

Insoluble Siliceous Matter . . . 


100 -09 K 



(6) SqU of Mch Natm^i \ 

It is ziot oftoa that am has to 
too rich ” but this would seem to me to A daasie 

a complaint that reached me ^ 
growth of v»ds, more pariScuJWy 
meadow lftnd''wifi<di it the'|wwMofe^^^| 
soil came from hear Ilkley (Yorks^^ i^ 


Lancashire — of soils 

A. B. 

8*45 9*83 

7*88 7*60 

•16 -23 

•89 m 
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character Trith much root fibre. The herbage was very strong 
and weedy. Analysis of the soil gave : — 


(Soil dried at 100°0.) 


Qrga«mc Matter and loss on beating 



18*88 

Oxide of Iron 




3*23 

Alumina .... 




5*67 

lime ..... 




•53 

Magnesia .... 




•13 

Potash .... 




•29 

Soda ..... 




•18 

Phosphoric Acid • 




•53 

Sulphuric Acid 




•33 

Insoluble Silicates and Sand 




70*23 





100-00 


Nitrogen ........ *65 

It will be noticed that, besides having an unusually large 
amount of vegetable (organic) matter, the soil was exceptionally 
rich in nitrogen and also in phosphoric acid. It had been 
recently limed, which may partly account for lime not appearing 
deficient. I coiild not, however, but think that further applica- 
tion of lime would be desirable in view of the vegetable matter 
present, and also that this and the high nitrogen had induced 
a rankness and coarseness of growth which had affected grass 
and weeds alike. In such cases, besides applying lime, I 
would consider it advisable to cut the grass early so as to 
check weeds and give the finer grasses a better chance. Also, 
I would advise keeping the herbage well fed down and not 
always mown. 

Subsequently to making these suggestions, I ascertained 
that farmyard manure had been used each year on the pasture ; 
this, in the case of a soil already so rich in vegetable matter 
and nitrogen, is about the last thing I would recommend. 

3. Water. 

In my last report I referred to processes for the softening 
of hard waters, and this year I have had a number of enquiries 
concerning the action of waters on pipes of different metallic 
natures. 

Action of Water on QcUvanised Iron Pipes. 

In a case brought to my notice and occurring in Devonshire, 
the local authorities had been compelled to adopt a system of 
hardening the naturally soft water with lime, so as to avoid the 
risk of lead-poisoning. A sample of the treated water that 
had passed through lead pipes was found to be without action 
on that metal. 
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In the case of a sample from the same district, but from 
a different source (and not hardened with lime), the water 
had been passed through a considerable length of galvanised 
iron pipes. This water I found to be very soft, having only 
6*88 grains per gallon of solid constituents ; it contained, 
however, a considerable amount of zinc dissolved in it, this 
having come, doubtless, from the galvanised iron pipes. 
Though the harm likely to arise from the presence of zinc 
in drinking water is not as great as that from lead similarly 
dissolved, it is not to be regarded as negligible. Galvanised 
iron is very liable to be attacked by soft waters and pipes made 
of it should not be used. Water of this kind is, for cold water 
supplies, best conveyed in iron pipes coated inside with tar or 
one of the many preparations employed for the purpose of 
preventing the action of water on iron. Where, as for hot 
water boilers etc., iron so coated cannot be used, it is best to 
substitute copper. 

A similar instance to the above was brought to my notice 
from Cornwall, where zinc had been removed to such an 
extent as to form a regular deposit (oxide and carbonate of 
zinc). In this case the water contained 14*66 grains per gallon 
of total solids, but it had over 6 grains per gallon of chlorides 
reckoned as oldoride of sodium. 

The retirement of Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst from the 
Chairmanship of the Chemical Committee was mentioned in 
last year’s report, and now his death m August has to be 
chronicled with much regret. 

Until his death early in December, 1931, Mir. G. G, Bea 
had for several years been an active member of the committee. 
His wide practical experience in the North, coupled with his 
chairmanship of the Cockle Park Experimental Station of the 
Northumberland County Council, rendered his services pari- 
ticularly valuable, and his loss is deeply regretted. 

The following is a list of the samples analysed on U 
members of the Society during the 12 months Decehibei^ 
1931, to November 30th, 1932; — 

Lixiseed Cake 
Cbtton Cake and Meal . 

(kimpoond Oakea airi kMs 
Oooonut Meal 
Paha Kennel Cake 
Ground-nnt Cake • . 

Cereals, offals, ete. 

Silage , # . . 
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Beotoht Toewabd 39 


Basic Sla>g 6 

Superphosphate , ^ 2 

Compound Manures * 13 

North African Phosphate ...... 2 

Raw and Steamed Bones 1 

Sulphate of Ammonia . 3 

Potash l^terials 2 

Shoddy . 3 

Lime, Chalk, etc. 1 

Milk, Butter, eto 1 

Water 23 

Soil .24 

Miscellaneous . 16 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 OF THE 
BOTANIST. 

A coMPABisoiT of the enquiries received in the Bat^,nioi4 
Department during 1932 vith those of the previous year 
shows only one striking difference. This is a marked diminu- 
tion in the number of those concerned with the formation of 
temporary or permanent grassland. In this r^pect the position 
is now much as it was before the movement began to lay land 
down and grassland enquiries are concerned, for the most 
part, with questions of management. Pathological enquiries 
continue to increase in number and more attention than usual 
has been paid to the dkieases of the cereal crops. The diseases 
of fruit trees, however, still take a prominent place in the work 
of the department. 

In the course of the year 220 enquiries were dealt with as 
against 215 in 1931 and 186 in 1930. 

Seed Problems. 

The number of seed samples tested was again about the 
normal of late years, that is 40. As far as is known they were 
all home-grown and members sending them expressed doubts 
as to their suitability for seed purposes. One of the few of 
any general interest was a sample of barley which on testing 
was found to germinate less than 40 per cent. As it would 
have been classed on its appearance as a good sample, an 
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enquiry about its history was made when the report on its 
germination was sent out. This brought the information that 
the grain had been artificially dried. Probably the technique 
was at fault, for the careful kiln drying of barley has no 
injurious effect on its germinating capacity and may even, 
according to some writers, lead to an improvement in 
this respect. The samples of red clover seed were again 
characterised by the presence of far too great a percentage of 
weed seeds. Where no further steps could be taken to purify 
them, the advice was given that the crops should be sold to 
seed merchants and a fresh supply of seed purchased in order 
to avoid a further fouling of the land. 

Some of the correspondence on crop failures was directly 
concerned with the germination of the seed sown. Where 
seed has been purchased with a guaranteed germinating 
capacity of, say, 98 per cent., it is perhaps only naturfd to 
assume that, when sown, it will produce a perfect plant. But 
the fact has to be stressed that, whilst the germination tests 
show almost infallibly what percentage of seeds are capable 
of growhag, they give little indication of the percentage which 
will produce plants under field conditions. T^en sown in the 
open, the mortality is greater than is generally recognised. 
In this connection some resullB reoentiy published by the 
Danish State Seed Testing Station are of interest. Outdoor 
sowings of some 1,300 samples of high germinating capacity of 
perennial ryegrass, red clover, swedes, turnips, and brome grass 
were made under natural and favourable germination 
conditions.” The samples of swedes, turnips and grasses 
which germinated in the laboratory from 95 to 98 per cent. 

S reduced from 70 to 80 per cent, of plants, the actual figure 
spending largely on smaJOi differences in soil conditions. Tb0 
clover samples produced from 60 to 60 per cent, of plants* 
One*s general experience leads to the conclusion that tihese 
are over-average results, and it is certain that a far sinall|sf 
percentage of seeds would produce plants when sown 
slightly less favourable conditions. The facts, howew^;^ 
not imply that a knowledge of the germinating ^ 

seeds is of little or no value, for the higher it is the ife 

chances of a Hgh survival rate. 

In addition to oases of crop failure trfbceable to b^ con- 
ditions for germination a fiumb^ of cak^ Of ^;^^^ual 
disappearance of the wheat crop were iepcn*ted 
year. The first ^ case exaihin^ wae a j: OnSe? 

pianta sent with the enquhy had ewry 

tiiOcm^hly and a 

Mfed 'to 
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suspected as the cause, but the position in the field of the 
disappearing patches ruled this out. A second sample of the 
plants was obtained. Then, as many of the specimens showed 
the characteristically frayed leaves which mark an attack by 
slugs, the diagnosis was simple. Various methods for the 
control of these pests are of value under garden conditions, 
but on the field scale the use of poisonous baits, such as Paris 
green mixed with bran, ha»s not been uniformly successful. On 
the whole, an early application of a hundredweight of sulphate 
of ammonia appears to be more useful as a method for saving 
the crop. The use of copper sulphate and kainit, as mentioned 
in the Zoologist's report, has sometimes been successful. 

Weeds. 

With the steadily increasing foulness of much of the arable 
land it was only to be expect^ that weed enquiries would be 
numerous. Whilst they have shown an increase in number, 
it has not been a pronounced one. Most of the specimens 
sent in for identification have been armuals, probably simply 
because the perennial weeds are well known to most people. 
Their identification has been an easy matter, but to provide 
information on cheap and efficacious methods of suppressing 
them has often been impossible. More thorough cultivation, 
particularly when such weeds are at an early stage of growth, 
is still, in the majority of cases, the one way of dealing with 
them effectively. Spraying with solutions of copper sulphate 
or of sulphate of ammonia, whilst destroying some species, 
leaves others more or less unharmed. Dilute sulphuric acid 
has been recommended in place of these well-tried weedioides, 
but it is an unpleasant material to handle, and more experi- 
mental work is required before it can be recommended to the 
fanner. 

The grasriand weeds were chiefly species which are prevalent 
in old pastures, such as rest-harrow, ragwort, yellow rattle, 
eyebright, carnation grass and rushes. The list from both 
arable and grassland, for once, contained no uncommon plants 
nor any of unusual interest. 

Plant Diseases. 

During the last four seasons the diseases of fruit trees have 
coMtituted the largest part of the pathological enquiries, 
mainly on account of the prevalence of scab in both apples 
and pears. It appeared that this would again be the case 
this year. But as harvest approached the dkeases of cereals, 
especially of wheat, came into unusual prominence, with the 
result that these, with 46 enquiries, easily headed the list. 
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Nevertheless, the attacks of fungi responsible for plant 
diseases were not exceptionally severe. A number of out- 
breaks of the stripe disease in oats and to a less extent 
in barley were reported in the spring, but in only one 
case was the damage severe enough to make it advisable 
to plough the crop under. In the others the percentage 
of infection was small enough to justify the hope that a 
reasonable crop would be secured. The disease known as 
“ whiteheads ’’ (Ophiobolus), though not uncommon, was not 
generally severe, and the attacks of rust were not of over- 
average intensity except where unduly heavy dressings of 
sulphate of ammonia had been made use of. The diseases 
characterised by obvious symptoms in the ripening or mature 
ears were for the most part of minor importance. The com- 
monest was the dark-coloured mould Cladosporium. This often 
develops on ears already destroyed by Ophiobolus, but it is 
not uncommon on plants which appear otherwise to be healthy. 
It does little damage. Another, sent in on three occasions, 
was characterised by the development of deep brown patches 
on the straw immediately below the ear. The tissues of the 
discoloured areas, however, show no signs of the presence of 
fungi or bacteria, and for the time no explanation of their 
origin can be given. The shrivelling of a sample of wheat 
was assignable to a severe attack of yellow rust, and the dis- 
coloration of another to bad harvest conditions providing an 
opportunity for the growth of mould. 

Of the diseases of cruciferous crops finger and toe or 
club-root was the most important. The more interesting 
specimens reported on were heavily infected plants of cauli- 
flower and Brussels sprout. With such crops a considerable 
measure of control can be obtained by watering in when 
transplanting with a dilute solution of corrosive sublimate, 
though whether this tedious operation is worth while on the 
field scale is doubtful. 


The unidentified disease of strawberries referred to in the 
two previous reports does not seem to have been so troublesom^t 
this season. No specimens were sent in to the Botard^ 
Department and a bed of infected plants kept for ol^wa^te^ 
purposes was distinctly more vigorous than |MPevioiifl3y4i 6^ 
the other hand the crop was attacked exceptionally 
by the mould Botrytis about halfway through 
season. One member reported that two 
been secured, the remaining fruit being ^ 

the preimratiion of Borae»nz znixtnzo.om 
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and of their relative values in the control of potato blight. 
There is little to choose between them as fungicides, but the 
latter can often be prepared more readily as washing soda is 
generally more easily obtainable than the freshly-burnt lime 
required for Bordeaux mixture. The dry, powdered form of 
Bordeaux mixture, used in the form of a dust, has the advantage 
that a supply can be kept on hand, but it is questionable 
whether it controls the blight as effectively as a well-prepared 
spray. 

Various enquiries were made about the comparatively new 
fimgicide ceresan.’* It has been thoroughly tried out at 
experimental stations, and it has established itself as an 
excellent material for the control of a number of seed-borne 
diseases. Chief amongst these are the stripe diseases of oats 
and barley, bunt and some of the cereal smuts. It will probably 
replace more or less completely the old blue vitriol and formalin 
steeps, which, though efficient, had the drawback that they 
were troublesome to make use of. Ceresan is a finely divided, 
dust-like powder which can be mixed, at the rate of two ounces 
to the bushel, with the seed grain any time before it is required 
for drilling. Its use consequently does away with the necessity 
for drying the seed grain after steeping. The mixing requires 
a certain amount of care, for the material, an organic compound 
of mercury, is poisonous, and the inhalation of even smaH 
quantities of the dust may have serious effects. Spmal: 
dust-proof machines for the purpose have now been placed 
on the market. Tafiing one of these, the seed grain and an 
apj^priate quantity of ceresan can te placed in am old chum 
and a thorough distribution secured by turning it for a few 
minutes. 

In some trials made this season complete control over bunt 
in wheat and almost complete control over stripe in oats was 
obtained. About half a pound of wheat was heavily infected 
by shaking it in a tin with a number of bunt balls. Then a 
pinch of ceresan was added to the deeply discoloured grain 
and the shaking repeated. The small plot of wheat raised 
from it was bunt-free. The oats treated were a commercial 
sample of Victory, known from germination trials — which 
usually reveal the presence of the stripe-causing fungus — ^to be 
infected. A plot sown with untreated seed contained about 
30 per cent, of infected plants, whilst one sown with ceresan- 
dressed seed only contained 2 per cent. 

Oeresan, which is a German preparation, is now made in 
this country. A somewhat similar English preparation known 
as “ agrosan is now being placed on the market, but another 
season must pass before its properti^ can be closely investi- 
gated. 
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GnASSIiAND. 

For the first time for some years the enquiries concerning 
grassland problems have shown a definite falling off in numbers. 
Two samples of seed for the establishment of temporary grass 
were examined in order to determine whether they conformed 
with the specifications, but there were no other enquiries 
about seed mixtures. Apart from the weeds referred to in 
another section of the report a few grass species, chiefly bottom 
grasses, were identified. Most of the correspondence was 
concerned with the use of artificial manures on fields, sown a 
few years previously, which were showing signs of running off. 
Without inspecting such fields it is generally difficult to decide 
whether their useful life can be prolonged by a dressing of a 
phosphatic manure or whether it would be better to plough 
out and reseed with a temporary grassland mixture. 

R. H. Bimm. 

School of Agriculture, 

Oambridge. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1932 OF THE 
ZOOLOGIST. 


iNTBODtTOTIOlT. 

Feom the point of view of the Entomologist the year has been 
uneventful. The work of the department has chiefly consisted 
in answering questions and giving advice with regard to weU- 
knovra pests and in the identiflca-tion of various specimens ci 
insects and Arachnids — either > animal parasites or oreatu;|;^ 
suspected of being responsible for injury to crops. 

As is always the case, the incidence of the annually rei 0 iw^& 
pests was governed by the weather, which favoured 
had an adverse influence on others. Thus little 
such pests as turniprfly and Sitom weevils, which flipJia^'mA 
dry spring, and the usual corn-fly attacks wer^ 
average, while slugs throughout the spring sai 
aphis in the suinmer floujwed abimdantly. , 4 
of the' year’s work is ^yen In the foKowing^d^irs'ly'ci'^filjj^^^ 

; .'Cqm pr^ms. iappear ^to 
by, 
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less prevalent than usual. Gout-fly on barley occurred spo- 
radically, but usually not to a serious extent, while only a 
single case of wheat bulb-fly was brought to my notice. This 
was a late attack and only affected the tillers, the main shoots 
having apparently made good growth before the fly appeared. 

As usual, many corn crops suffered from wireworm and 
leather- jacket, but as far as my observation went, slugs did 
more damage in young cereal crops than any of the recognised 
cereal pests. Several cases of faflure of young wheat crops 
due to these pests occurred in various parts of the country, 
though it was usually dijfficult to persuade the farmer that they 
could be responsible for such serious damage. It is worth 
noting that a Norfolk farmer obtained very good control by 
dressing his wheat crops in spring with kainit and copper 
sulphate. There was an iinusual number of cases of attack 
by cockchafer grubs on various crops during 1932, and some 
of these were on wheat crops. The occurrence of “ com 
cockles ’’ — due to the eelworm Anguillulina [Tylenehua) tritici — 
would appear to be on the increase to a serious extent in some 
districts, and instances were noted in which a considerable 
percentage of wheat ears were affected. The hard blackened 
grains are full of the eelworm, and seed containing them should 
be rejected. 


Fabk Crops. 

AU the attacks notified in this section were by well-known 
pests and presented few points of interest. Here again slugs 
were very destructive on a wide variety of crops. Especially 
prominent among injurious insects were root-fly and gaU 
weevil on brassioas, aphis on beans, and thrips oh peas. 
Throughout the spring the weather conditions did not favour 
the p€^ which are often so destructive in dry spells, and few 
compiaiuts were received of attacks by turnip-fly or Sitona 
weevils. Attacks on gerasiinating sugar beet by millipedes and 
pigmy beetles were rather prevalent. Onion-fly and carrot-fly 
were notified as being particularly destructive in some dtotricts, 
but celery-fly attack was apparently below the normal. Cases 
came under my notice where this fly, usually very troublesome, 
was almost absent, but where the fungoid disease, celery leaf- 
spot, was much on the increase. 

Potato eelworm. On potato crops the eelworm {Heterodera 
schachtii) continues to do great harm and to baffle all attempts 
to control it. It is one of a group of eelworms in which the 
female is not eel-like but flask-shaped, and in its final stage it 
emerges from the rootlets, and, stUl loosely attached to them, 
becomes nothing but a bag of eggs. These “ cysts as they 
are called easily brush off and are found in the soil, and each 
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contains three or four hundred eggs which presently develop into 
eelworms, male and female, ready to attack new plants. 
Samples of soil from any of the large potato-growing districts 
yield these cysts in abundance. They are very tenacious of 
life, and starving them out by rotation would seem impractic- 
able, as years would have to elapse before potatoes could safely 
be planted again on infested soil. Chemical treatment of the soil 
has not been successful, and though yield has been increased 
by the application of farmyard manure, this has had no effect 
in lessening the infestation, but rather the reverse. Potato 
plants are found to exude into the soil substances which assist 
the development of the eggs. The exudations from the roots 
of some other crops are believed to have the contrary effect, 
and Dr. Margerie Trifi&t is experimenting in this direction and 
has already obtained some interesting results. 

Mr. Petherbridge, at Cambridge, made this year an obser- 
vation which appears to be of some interest to gardeners and 
allotment holders. He found that samples of seed potatoes 
were nearly always accompanied by a certain number of living 
cysts of the eelworm. In view of what has been said of its 
universal presence in potato-growing districts this would seem 
to be unimportant, but it has to be remembered ttat many 
other crops are liable to attack. Indeed, when some sixty 
years ago Kuhn made the first serious investigation of the life- 
history of H, achachtii it was not regarded as a potato pest, 
but as the cause of a very fatal disease of beet. Mangold, 
cabbage, garden cress and especially peas are subject to attack 
by this pest — as are also hops. It is clear, then, that an 
allotment so far free from the eelworm might be very seriously 
injured by its introduction, and it is suggested that an allotment 
holder would do well to take precautions. All that is necessary 
is to wash the seed potatoes before planting them. The cysts 
are loose in the small amount of soil adhering to the tubers 
and come away very readily, when they may be found floating 
on the surface of the water. 

Pbxtit. 

The pests of fruit trees and bushes enquired about and 
observed were, as usual, very numerous, but presented fetr 
points of special interest. Among the apple pests, wMbh 
included aphis, winter moth, apple-blossom weevfl, apjde 
sucker. Capsid bup and saw-fl.y, the last-named insect was 
especially destructive in some districts. , 

A rather unusual number of attacks on stetwberrj?: cro|^ 
ware reported. These included strawberry mblh, aph&, cock- 
ch^er grubs, leather jackets, and in onO "^se the caterpillars 
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of the Emperor moth [Saturnia carpini). This caterpillar is 
kaown to include strawberries among the wide variety of 
plants on which it feeds, but I had not before met with it as 
a serious pest of that crop. 

Raspberry beetle. The fruit pest most frequently enquired 
about was the raspberry and loganberry beetle (Byturus 
tomeniosus). This insect has recently been the subject of very 
thorough investigation and experiment — especially by Mr. 
Steer, of East Mailing, who has obtained very good control of 
it by the use of a derris wash. Earlier methods of control were 
directed chiefly towards the destruction of the beetle when 
feeding on and ovipositing in the flowers. It was observed that 
the young grubs spent some time on the exterior of the develop- 
ing fruit before boring in, and it was found to be especially 
vulnerable at this stage. Two sprayings with a derris prepara- 
tion (containing soap) are recommended — one about ten days 
after the beginning of flowering and the second about ten days 
later. The dates will vary from year to year and in 
different districts, but will ordinarily be about June 13th and 
June 23rd. 

I am still of opinion that certain old measures of treatment 
for this pest might usefully be contintied. Jarring the plants 
over tarred trays at the time of flowering catches large numbers 
of the beetles before they have had time to do harm, and it is 
a very simple operation. Then the possibility of lessening the 
number of beetles emerging next spring by some treatment of 
the soil after gathering the fruit need not be lost sight of. In 
experiments recorded in these Eeports several years ago I 
found that the grubs which dropped fully fed from the fruit 
remained for some time an inch or two beneath the surface 
before turning to pupae and to beetles, and suggested that hoe- 
ing, or the application of some insecticide to the soil, immedi- 
ately after fruit gathering was likely to diminish future 
attack. 

The beetle is known to infest wild raspberries as well as 
cultivated varieties of similar berries, and infection from wild 
plants in the hedgerows is always possible. That the reverse 
process sometimes takes place was shown in a case from East 
Anglia, where the beetle was very destructive in a fruit garden, 
while the wild plants were entirely free except in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Animal Pajbasitbs. 

Replies were sent to questions concerning various parasites 
of domestic animals, including warble-fly and the lung-worm, 
nostril-fly and ‘"maggot’’ of the sheep. Some water snails 
from a pond in a meadow where liver fluke was feared proved 
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not to be Limnaea truncatula, the intermediate host of that 
worm, but an allied species. 

Various ticks and other parasites were sent for identification, 
mostly from overseas. 

Forest and Timber Pests. 

Very few enquiries were received concerning injuries to 
growing trees. The only cases of any importance notified were 
Ghermes cooleyi on Douglas fir, osier midge and poplar longicorn. 
Several timber-destroying insects were sent for identification, 
including the large ** death watch ” beetle (Xestobium teasel- 
latum), a GalUdium beetle, and a somewhat rare species, the 
large oak longicorn (Gerambyx miles), but the country of origin 
of the plank containing it was not certainly known. 

Misoellanbotjs Notes. 

Every year complaints are received of the depredations 
of chafer grubs, and usually at least three species of chafer are 
concerned. This year the cockchafer grub was the culprit in 
all the oases referred to me, and the variety of crops attacked is 
worthy of note. These included potatoes, mangolds, wheat 
and strawberries. Almost any root serves their turn, but the 
food of the mature beetle is the leaves of trees, especially oak, 
and it often happens that farm crops in the neighbourhood of 
oak woods are particularly subject to injury by the grubs. 

A number of samples of infested grain and foodstuffs were 
sent with requests for information about the insects present. 
No fewer than ten different creatures were found in one sample 
or another, and a list of them may possess some interest. Two 
enquiries concerned the bacon beetle {Dermeates lardarius), 
and in one of these cases infested dog biscuits had been deprived 
of all their meat constituent, while the cereal part was un- 
touched, so that nothing wrong was noted till they had beeh 
rejected by the dog and broken open for investigation. Grain 
samples yielded both of the common weevils {Galandra gTwmrm 
and (7. oryzae), and also the so-called biscuit weevil,*' which Is 
not a true weevil but a relative of the ‘' death watch beetle. 
Three other beetles which occurred were Silmnm sufincmmmt 
Ptinus fur and a much rarer species, AnAhicm fioralis. The 
last insect has occasionally been recorded as present in grain, 
but little is known of its habits and no injury has been traced 
^ it. It may perhaps feed on other insects in the pain and 
wiwactually u^uL The list further included two specdes of 
Tyroglyphid mites, and lastly a sample of b^rl^ feom 0#- 
fomia was found to be badly infest^, by pain lUoth 
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{Sitotroga cerealella). This species, unlike the European grain 
moth {Tinea granella)^ only thrives in a fairly warm climate, 
so that though it is often brought into the country in foreign 
grain it seldom establishes itself to any serious extent in 
English granaries. 

Cecil Wabburton. 

School of Agrioolture, 

Cambridge, 
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Alexander, Hubert, The Croft, Sully, near Cardiff (Glamorgan). 
Barclay, E. E., Brent Pelhm Hall, Buntingford (Hertfordshire), 
Behrens, Major Clive, Swinton Orange, Mabton (Yorks, N, Riding), 
Bell, John, The Hall, TMrak, Yorks, (Londcm), 

Benyon, Henry A., Ufton Court, near Reading (Berkshire), . 

Bohane, Edward, O.B.E., Simmons Court House, Donnybrook, Co, 
Dublin (Ireland), 

Burke, TJ. holand, Edensor House, Bakewell ( Derbyshire), 

Burkitt, William, Orange Hill, Bishop Auckland (Durham), 
Burrell, Walter R., Knepp Castle, Horshcm (Suseexi). 

♦Buxton, Capt. H. G., Cokesford Farm, TMeshaU, King's Lynn, 
Christy, Capt. Hugh A., Ltangoed, Llyswen, Breconshire (South Wwes). 
Cotterbll, Sir John R. G., Bart., Oamons, Hereford (Hereof dshke), 
COURTHORE, Col. Sir a, L„ Bart., M.C., M.P., WhUigh (Sussex). 
♦Dampier, Sir W. 0. D,, So.D., E.R.S., XJpwakr Lodge, Cambridge. 
Dugdale, Major W. Marshall, D.S.O,, Lhvyn, LlmfyUin, Mont, 
(North Wales), 

Elgin, Earl of, O.M.G., BroomhaU, Dunfermline (ScoUamd). 


*Nomiiuited Heznber of Couudl. 




Y«wr vh*!! 
first elected 
on CounoU^ 

1913 

1926 

1921 

1928 

1924 

1922 
1916 
1931 

1925 

1925 

1930 

1905 

1926 

1919 

1931 

1923 

1932 

1931 I 

1909 

1928 

1927 

1922 
1922 

1932 
1915 

1930 
3928 

1924 
1927 

1932 

1923 

1932 

1932 

1931 
1930 
1907 

1929 
1912 

^1929 

1923 

1920 

1930 

1924 
1926 
1929 

1925 

1931 
1889 
1918 


Ordinary Members of the Council {continued). 


Evens, John, Burton, Lincoln (Lincolnshire), 

Eveeaed, W. Lindsay, M.P., MatcUffe Hall, Leicester (Leicestershire). 
Fenwick, E, Gity, North Luffenham Hall, Stamford (HuUamd). 

PoESHAW, THOidAS, The 8M, Garlton-on-Trent, Newark (Notts.). 
*Gaeeett, Col. Feank, C.B.E., Aldringham House, Leiston, Suffolk. 
Gates, B. J., Pembury, Tring (BucUnghamsUre). 

Gilbby, Sir Waltbe, Bart., BUenham Hall, Blsenham (Essex). 
Glossop, 0. W. H,, M.P., Bramwith Hall, near Doncaster (Yorks., 
W. Biding). 

Hale, Windham E., Mowbreck Hall, Kirkham (Lancashire). 

Hall, J. Heebbet, Hill House, Mohberley, Knutsford (Cheshire). 
Hanspoed, Major C. C,, Watts Bam, Codrington, Bristol (Gloucester- 
shire). 

Haeeis, Joseph, Brackenburgh Tower, Penrith (Cumberland). 

Hastinos, Lord, Mdton Constable Park (Norfolk). 

Hobbs, Bobeet, Kehnscott, Lechlade, Gflos. (Oxfordshire). 

Jervoise, Major F. H. T., Herriard Park, Basingstoke (Hampshire). 
Johnstone, Capt. G. H., Trewithen, Orampound Hood (Cornwall). 
Kilpatrick, James, Craigie Mains, Kilmarnock (ScoUand). 

Mackintosh, Sir Harold, Conyngham Hall, Knaresborough (Yorks., 
W. Riding). 

Mansell, Alfred, College Hill, Shrewsbury (Shropshire). 

Matthews, B. Borlasb, Greater Fehourt, East Qrinstead (Surrey). 
Neame, Thomas, The Offices, Macknade, Faversham (Kent). 

NbHiSON, B. B., Holmwood, Sandiway, Northwich (Cheshire). 

Newton, Sir Bohglas, K.B.E., M.P., Croxton Park, St. Neots (Hunting- 
donshire). 

♦Nicholson, A. C., Trent Ironworks, Newark, Notts. 

Olivbr-Bbllasis, Capt. B., Shilton House, Coventry (Warwickshire). 
Quested, J. Egeeton, The Firs, Cheriton, Folkestone (Kent). 

Radnor, Earl of, Longford Castle, Salisbury (Wiltshire). 

♦Ransomb, Edwaed 0., Highwood, Ipswich. 

♦Russell, Sir John, D.So., F.B.S., Bothamsted Experimental Station^ 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Byman, W. W., Manor Farm, WaH, Lichfield (Staffordshire). 

Sample, 0. H., 26, St. Mary's Place, Newcastte-on-Tyne (North- 
umberland). 

Scott, Capt. J. B., BotherfieM Park, Alton (Hampshire). 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, K.P., G.C.V.O., iSf. Gto’d House, Salisbury 
(Dorset). 

Shelley, Sir J, F., Bart., Poshwry House, Credifon (Devonshire). 
Smith, Eustace Abel, LonghUls, Lincoln (Lincolnshire). 

Smith, Feed, Deben Haugh, Woodbridge (Suffolk). 

Stanley, Lord, M.C., M.P., Knowsley, Prescot (Lancashire). 

Steaohib, Lord, Sutton Court, Pensford (Somerset). 

Steafford, Earl of, Wrotham Park, Barnet (Middlesex). 

Tanner, E. Craig, Eyton-on-Severn, Wroxeter (Shropshire), 

Thornton, F. H., Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton (Northants). 
Tebowen, Maj.-Gen. Lord, C.B., C-M.G., Llanarth Court, Raglan 


Wakefield, Jacob, Sedgwick House, Kendal ( Westmorland). 

Webb, Frank, BiUington Estate Office, Leighton Buzzard (Bedfordshire). 
Webb, S. Owen, Streetly Hall, West Wickham (Cambridgeshire). 
Weigall, Lt.-Col. Sir Archibald G., K.C.M.G., Englemere, Ascot 
(London). 

Wheatley, Lt.-Col. C, J. H., Berkswell Hall, Coventry (Warwickshire). 
Wheeler, Col. E. Vincent V., Newnbam Court, Tenbury (Worcs.). 
Wiokham-Boynton, T. L„ Burton Agnes Hall, Driffield (Yorks., 
' E. Riding). 


♦Nominated Members of Council. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES* 


Under Bye-Law 73, the President is a Member ex officio of all Com- 
mittees, and the Trdstees and Viob-Pbesidents are Members ex offiieio of all 
Standing Committees except the Committee of Selection and General Purposes. 

The Honorary Director is a Member ex officio of all Committees. 


Finance Committee. 

Adbane, C. {Chairman) Coubthopb, Sir G. L. Harrison, W. 

Devonshire, Duke of Hazlbrigo, Sir A. Manseld, Alered 

Cornwallis, Lord Burke, U. Roland Smith, E. A. 

Darbsbury, Lord Crutohley, Percy Wheeler, Col. 

Burrell, Sir Mebrik Greaves, R. M, 


Journal and Education Committee. 

Cornwallis, Lord Dampier, Sir W. C. D. Burkitt, W. 

(Chairman) Hazlerioo, Sir A. Mansell, Alpred 
Elgin, Earl of Russell, Sir John Nbamb, T. 

Radnor, Earl of Adeane, 0. Wheeler, Col. 

MILDMA.Y OP Elete, Lord Bbooklebank, Rev. 

Burrell, Sir Merrik C. H, 


, Chemical Committee, 

Smith, Fred (Chairman) Burkitt, W. Oliver-Bellasis, 

Shaftesbury, Earl of Gates, B, J, Capt. R. 

Harlech, Lord Greaves, R. M. Quested, J. E. 

Dampier, Sir W. C. D. Hale, W. E. Sample, C. H. 

Russell, Sir John Neilson, R, B. 


Botanical and Zoological (Forestry and Orchards) Committee. 

Hastings, Lord Benyon, H. A, Jervoise, Major 

(Chairman) Burrell, Walter R. Le Sueur, A. D, 0. 

Cornwallis, Lord Christy, Capt. H. A. Neame, T. 

Treowen, Lord Dallimorb, W. Webtman, Col, C. 0, 

CouRTHOPE, Sir G. L. Duodale, Major Wheeler, OoL 

Hazlerigg, Sir a. 


Veterinary Committee* 

Burrell, Sir Merrik Barclay, E. E. Hobday, Prof* F. T* G. 

(Chairman) Bell, John Johnstone, Oapt. 

Radnor, Earl of Burke, U. Roland Mansell, Alfred 

Hastings, Lord Burrell, Walter R. Quested, J. E. 

Mildmay of Flete, Lord Buxton, Capt. H. G. Smitk, Fred 

Straohie, Lord Crutohley, Percy , SriNtFORTH* Lt.4M./^ 

Cottbrell, Sir John Fenwick, E. Guy Tanner, B* 0^ ' 

Gilbey, Walter Gates, B. J. f. E, 

Shelley, Sir J* F. GLOSsdP, 0. W. H. WnfSatlef, Eli-W. ? 

Weigall, Sir A. G* Harris, Joseph , * - ' 
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Standing Committees, 


Committee of Selection and General Purposes. 

Baeesbuey, Lord Harlech, Lord Courthope, Sir G. L. 

(Chairman) Mjeomay oe Plbtb, Greaves, R. M. 

The Presidbrt Lord Wheeler, Col. 

And the Chairman of each of the Standing Committees. 


Levoitshire, Duke of 

(Chairman) 
Raohor, Earl of 
CoB3jrwALLis, Lord 
HASTisras, Lord 
BtTRRELL, Sir Meretk 
Dampieb, Sir W. C. D. 


Research Committee. 

Russell, Sir Johk 
Weigall, Sir A. G. 
Abeane, C. 

Burkitt, W. 

Burrell, Walter R. 
Buxton, Capt. H. G. 


Glossop, C. W. H. 
Matthews, R. B. 
Heame, T. 

Smith, Fred 
Thornton, F. H. 
Wigan, Capt. D. G, 


Stock Prizes Committee. 


Evens, John (Chairman) 
Radnor, Earl of 
Daresbury, Lord 
Burrell, Sir Merrik 
COTTERBLL, Sir JOHN 
Shelley, Sir J. F, 
Barclay, E, E. 

Behrens, Major Clive 
Bell, John 

Brooklebank, Rev.C. H. 
Burke, U. Roland 


Burkitt, W. 

Buxton, Capt. H. G. 
Crutohley, Percy 
Everard, W. L. 
Fenwick, B. Guy 
Forshaw, T. 
Glossop, C. W. H, 
Greaves, R. M. 
Hobbs, Robert 
Mansell, Alprbd 


Nbilson, R, B. 
Quested, J. E. 

Smith, Fred 
Tanner, E. C. 

Webb, Frank 
Webb, S. Owen 
Wiokham-Boynton, 

T. L. 

The Stewards of Live 
Stock 


Judges Selection Committee. — Same as Stock Prizes Committee, 


Stanyporth, Lt.-Col. 

E. W. (Chairman) 
Courthopb, Sir G. L. 
Dampieb, Sir W. 0. D, 
Burke, 17. Roland 
Burkitt, W. 

Buxton, Capt. H. G. 


Implement Commi 

Crutohley, Percy 
Evens, John 
Garrett, Col. 
Gates, B. J. 
Greaves, B, M. 
Harrison, W. 
Matthews, R. B. 


Nicholson, A. C. 
Ransomb, E. C. 

Sample, 0. H, 

Webb, S. Owen 
Wheeler, Col. 

The Steward of Im- 
plements 


Showyard Works Committee. 


Burke, IT. Roland 

(Chairman) 
Daresbury, Lord 
Burrell, Sir Merrik 
Hazlebigg, Sir A. 
Mackintosh, Sir H. 


Bell, John 
Burkitt, W. 
Burrell, Walter R. 
Crutohley, Percy 
Hall, J. H. 

Neilson, R. B. 


Nicholson, A. C, 
Sample, C. H. 
Stanyporth, Lt.-Col. 
Webb, S. Owen 
Wheatley, Lt.-Col. 


Dairy and Produce Committee. 


Burkitt, W. (Chairman) 
Stbachie, Lord 
Burrell, Sir Merrik 
Dampier, Sir W. 0. D. 
Mackintosh, Sir H. 


Weigall, Sir A. G. 
Crutohley, Percy 
Evens, John 
Greaves, R. M. 


Johnstone, Capt. G. H, 
Kay, Dr. H. D. 
Oliver-Bellasis, 

Capt. R. 



Stavding Committees, 


V 


Horticultural Committee. 

Hazlebiog, Sir A. Dabbsbxtby, Lord Akn, H. T. 

{Chairman) BtJBKB, U. Boland 

General Derby Committee. 

The Whole Council, with representatives of the Local Committee, 

Honorary Director.— U. Boland Bukkb. 

Secretary. — ^T. B. Tdbner, 16 Bedford Square, London, W.0.1. 

Editor of Journal— -'Prof, J. A. Soott Watson, School of Rural Econ^my^ Oxford, 

Consulting Dr. J. AtrarsTos Voelokbr, M.A., 1 Tvdor Sit E,CA, 

Consulting Yct&rirmy Surgeon.— Ptoi, Sir F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.B.O.V.S., 
Royal Veterinary CoUege, Camden Town^ London^ E,W,1, 

Botanist, — Prof. Sir B. H. Bieebn, F.B.S., School of Agricidture, Cambridge, 

Zoologist,— OiSiorL Warbtjbton, M.A., School of Agrkulturey Cambridge, 

ConsuMng Engineer, — S. J. Weight, B.A., Institute of Agricultural Engineering, 
m SI Giles, Oaford, 

Surveyor,— OKAsams H. B. ISTayloe, SI Mary's Chamberst Queen Street, Derby. 
Publisher.— Jom MtraRAY, 60 a Albmark Street, W,l. 

Solicitors,— Wolee, Gaze & Clarke, 18 Si Jamesk Place, S,W,l, 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1 Si James's Square, S.W.l, 



vi Distribution of Governors and Members of the Society. 

DI8TEIBUTI0N OF GOVERNOBS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
SOCIETY, AND OF ORDINARY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


Electoral 

District. 

Division, 

Number of 
Governors 
and 

Members. 

Number of 
Ordinary 
Members 
of CSouncil. 

Ordinary Members of Council. 

/ 

Bedfordshire , 

69 

1 

Frank Webb. 

Chesbibe • 

471 

2 

J. H. Hall; R. B. Neilson. 


Cornwall . 

73 

1 

Capt. G. H. Johnstone. 


Derbyshibe 

280 

1 

U. Roland Burke. 


Dorset , . 

Hampshibe and 
Channel Islands . 

100 

}843 

1 

2 

Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Major F. H. T. Jervoise ; Capt. J. B. 
Scott. 


Heetfordshiee . 


1 

E. E. Barclay. 

A. . 

Lakcashibe and Isle 
of Man . 

}340 

2 

Windham E, Hale ; Lord Stanley. 

Middlesex 

^ 65 

1 

Earl of Strafford. 


Monmouthshire 

67 

1 

Maj.-Gen. Lord Treowen. 


Norfolk . 

282 

1 

Lord Hastings. 


Northamptonshire . 

176 

1 

F. H. Thornton. 


Northumbeeland 

244 

1 

C. H. Sample. 


Staffordshire . 

211 

1 

W. W. Ryman. 


Worcestershire 

151 

1 

Col. E. V. V. Wheeler. 


Yorkshire, N.R. 

286 

1 

Major Clive Behrens. 

\ 

SCOTLAIO) . 

289 

3,629 

2 

— 21 

Earl of Elgin ; James Kilpatrick. 

/ 

Buckinghamshire 

140 

1 

B. J. Gates. 

Devon 

168 

1 

Sir J. P. Shelley. 


Durham . 

148 

1 

W. Buridtt. 


JSSSEX 

229 

1 

Sir Walter Gilb^. 

Sir John'R. G. Cotterell. 


Herefordshibe . 

148 

1 


toCESTERSHIRE . 

193 

1 

W. Lindsay Bvemrd. 


London . 

454 

2 

John Bell; Six A. G. WeigaU. 

1 

Nottinghamshire 

184 

1 

Thomas Forshaw. 

\ 

Rutland , 

88 

1 

E. Guy Fenwick. 


Shropshibe 

297 

2 

Alfred Mansell; £. Craig Tanner. 


Suffolk . 

284 

1 

Fred Smith. 


SUEBBY 

196 

1 

R. Borlase Matthews. 


WlLTSHTBE 

174 

1 

Earl of Radnor. 


Yorkshire, W.R. 

SOI 

2 

C. W. H. Glossop; Sir Harold 
Mackintosh. 


South Wales . 

95 

— 2,989 

1 

— 18 

Capt. H« A. Christy. 

I 

Bbbksbibe 

199 

1 

H. A, Benyon. 

S. Owen Webb. 

Cambridgeshire. 

168 

1 


Cumberland 

184 

1 

Joseph Harris. 


Glamorgan 

70 

1 

Hubert Alexander. 


Gloucestebshibe 

280 

1 

Major C. C. Hansford. 


Huntingdonshire 

28 

1 

Sir Douglas Newton. 


Kent 

818 

2 

Thomas Neame ; J. E. Quested. 


Lincolnshire . 

267 

2 

John Evens ; Eustace Abel Smith. 

c. / 

OXFORDSHXBE 

172 

1 

Robert Hobbs. 

\ 

Somerset . 

150 

1 

Lord Straohie. 


Sussex 

844 

2 

Walter R. BurreU; Sir G. L. 
Courthope. 

Capt, R. Oliver-Bellasis ; Lt."Col, 
C. J. H. Wheatley. 


Warwickshire . 

297 

2 


Westmorland . 

80 

1 

Jacob Wakefield, 


Yorkshire, B.B. 

106 

1 

T. L. Wickham-Boynton. 


Ireland . 

69 

1 

Edward Bohane. 


North Wales . 

282 

2,909 

1 

— 20 

Major W. Marshall DugdaK 

♦Capt. H. G. Buxton. 

Foreign Countries 

208 


♦Sir W. C. D, Dampier. 

♦Col. Frank Garrett. 

Members wits no Addresses 

20 

5 

♦E, C. Ransome. 

♦Sir John Russell. 

Grand Totals . 

9,655 

64 



* Nonunated M«mben of Ckiuotcfl. 








Table showing the Number oe GOVERNORS ahb MEMBERS 

m EACH YEAR FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SOOIETY — COUtd. 


Vw. 

President of the Year. 

Govemors. 

Members. 

Total. 

Liie. 

Annual. 

Life. 

Annual. 

Honor- 

ary. 

1907 

4tb Earl of Yarborough . 

91 

174 

8,076 

6,299 

29 

9,669 

1908 

9th Duke of Devonshire . . 

89 

178 

3,019 

6,442 

80 

9,768 

1909 

7th Earl of Jersey, O.C.B. 

91 

177 

2,951 

6,696 

81 

9,946 

1910 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart. 

86 

166 

2,878 

6,934 

31 

10,095 

1911 

His Majesty Kino George V 

85 

168 

2,805 

7,191 

80 

10,279 

1912 

9th Lord Middleton 

85 

170 

2,741 

7,288 

30 

10,809 

1918 

2nd Earl of Northbrook . 

89 

168 

2,691 

7,474 

26 

10,448 

1914 

4th Earl of Powis .... 

89 

178 

2,626 

7,629 

28 

10,64$ 

1915 

Duke of Portland, K.G. . [K.G. 

88 

184 

2,517 

7,318 

28 

10,180 

1916 

7th Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 

88 

185 

2,427 

7,526 

27 

10,248 

1917 

Mr. Charles Adeane, C.B. 

98 

210 

2,412 

8,214 

26 

10,955 

1918 

Hon. Cecil T. Parker 

102 

224 

2,895 

8,226 

25 

10,972 

1919 

Sir J. B. Bowen-Jones, Bart. . 

119 

286 

2,411 

8,558 

24 

11,848 

1920 

H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, ILG. . 

129 

256 

2,402 

9,208 

25 

12,020 

1921 

Mr. R. M. Greaves .... 

137 

275 

2,374 

10,098 

24 

12,908 

1922 

H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G. . 

144 

287 

2,317 

10,596 

22 

18,866 

1928 

Lt.-^1. E. W. Stanyforth 

153 

298 

2,262 

10,778 

20 

13,506 

1924 

Mr. Ernest Mathews, C.V.O. . 

159 

289 

2,201 

10,676 

21 

18,846 

1925 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O. . 

158 

291 

2,160 

10,949 

16 

18,578 

1926 

Lord Desborough, G.C.V.O. 

155 

276 

2,108 

10,251 

16 

12,800 

1927 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E. 

153 

257 

2,035 

9,843 

16 

11,808 

1928 

Lord Harlech, C.B. 

155 

277 

1,972 

9,042 

16 

11,462 

1929 

Earl of Harewood, K.G. . 

154 

273 

1,914 

8,813 

16 

11,170 

1980 

HLR.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G. 

158 

264 

1,882 

8,491 

16 

10,811 

1981 

Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, Bart. 

158 

245 

1,828 

8,036 

16 

10,278 

1982 

Lord Mildmay of Mete . 

144 

228 

1,774 

7,501 

18 

9,655 


STATEMENT made to the Council by the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, on presenting the Accounts 
for the year 1932. 

Mr, Adsaite, in presenting the acco-onts to the Connoil, said that they were, 
with one exception, satisfactory, the exception being the reduced income 
received from membership. The Society began the year with a balance of 
£2,433 ; the ordinary receipts during the year amounted to £16,630 against 
£17,649 in 1931, a decrease of £1,019 due to loss of membership. Other receipts 
amounted to £2,486, making with the amount brought in a total of £21,649, 
The ordinary expenditure was £16,374, and there was further expenditure of 
£33fe ; in addition £2,600 was invested. The credit balance of cash at Bankers 
and in hand at the end of the year was £2,339. During the past year they had 
paid in connection with the revised edition of Fream’s BUmenU of AgrimUture 
£1,340. This was non-reourrent and would be a source of revenue in the future, 
as the demand for the book was very satisfactory. 

The point for remark in the Balance-sheet was the remarkable rise in the 
value of their investments. The market value of the Eeserve Fmid was 
£187,788 as compared with £144,644 on December Slst, 1931, an appreciation 
of £43,244. This was satisfaotoiy so far as capital was concerned, but was of 
no advantage to their annual income. It would be noticed that they had made 
an investment of £2,600, which had purposely not been added to the Reserve 
as it was thought advisable to keep this sum avwlable until the result of the 
Show at Derby was known. In am ordinary year this sum would have been 
placed on deposit, but as only 1 per cent, could be obtained from the bankers 
for money on deposit the Cbnmiittee thought it best to invest the money tem- 
porarily in a stock yielding about 3J per cent, wMch could be readily realised 
at any time if required. 

With regard to Estimates of receipts and expenditure for 1$$3, income was 
estimated at £15,768. The estimated expenditure was £16,261, leaving an 
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estimated surplus of receipts over expenditure of £507. He regretted to say 
that they had been obliged to ■vnrite down their estimate from subscriptions by 
£650 for the present year. 

The membership of the Society had decreased during the past year by 618, 
He thought it woidd be interesting to the Council to know how the Society 
stood in 1925, which was the year when it had the greatest number of Members. 
In that year the Governors and Members numbered 13,573 . To-day the number 
was 9,655, a loss in membership of 3,918. The loss in subscriptions, apart from 
life compositions, was £3,174. Hitherto the Society had been able very largely 
to balance the loss in membership by building up a reserve, but this could not 
go on indefinitely, and, if these decreases continued, the income of the Society 
would be seriously affected. In spite of the difficult times, therefore, everything 
possible must be done to increase the membership. The Finance Committee 
wished to acknowledge the successful efforts made by some members of the 
Council this year which had resulted so far in an increase of 31 new members 
over the figures for the same period last year. This was distinctly encouraging, 
and it was hoped that other members of Council would make similar efforts. 

The Accounts and Balance-sheet were then adopted, together with the 
Estimate for the ensuing year, as below ; — 

Estimate of OaniNARY Keceipts and Expenditure for 1988 
(Otlier than in respect of the Show). 

Trepar^ by direction of the Finance C!ommittee 


Actual Estiinale 

figures for for 

1982. 1988. 

£ JReceipts, £ 

8,951 Subscriptions of Governors and Members 8,800 

246 Interest on Daily Balances and Deposit Account .... 100 

6,83$ Interest on Investments 6,668 

176 Sales of Journals, Text Books, Pamphlets, etc 280 

148 Advertisements in Journal 150 

65 Income Tax to be refunded 65 

— • Miscellaneous 

179 N.D.D. Entry Pees, etc 170 

27 Hire of Council and Committee Xtooius ...... 25 

16,680 15,758 


£ Expenditure, 

4,220 Salaries : — Secretary and Official Staff 
284 Pension (Share of) to late Secretary . 

1,026 House, Rent, Lighting, Ciouuiug, Wages, &c. (say) 
816 Printing and Stationery ..... 

182 Postage 

192 Miscoliancous 

1,795 Journal 

409 Chemioal Departiucnt 

250 Botanical Department 

200 Zoological Department ..... 
408 Vctorinaiy Department ..... 

50 Grant to Research Institute, Reading University 
842 Examinations for National Diplomas . 

8,500 Amount set aside towards loss on Show 


£ 

4,280 

870 

1,020 

400 

120 

200 

1,600 

410 

250 

200 

408 

50 


850 


8,500 


18,119 18^158 

£ Exceptional Expenditure. £ 

1,488 Scientific liosearch .......... 1,500 

— Additions, Alterations, Painting, Cleaning and Repairs to Society’s House 

and Council Chamb^ • 58 

6 Repairs to Furniture — 

27 library : — ^Binding and Purchase of Books ..... 25 

802 Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fees (say) ...... 800 

8 Certificates and Medals for Long Service and Skilled Labour . . 10 

1,840 “ Elements of Agriculture ’’—new edition ...... 110 

94 Dixmer to Secretaries of Breed Societies ...... 100 


16,874 


Estimated Receipts 15,758 

Estimated Expenditure ..... 15251 

Estimated surplus of Receipts over Expenditure , £507 



STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 

JULY 5 to 


CoxrespoDd- 
iog figures 
for 1931. 
£ 

2,000 

2,158 

1,373 


,9,934 

335 

14s 

10,304 


1,401 

2,912 

1,848 

307 

51 

21 

12 

66 

174 

X65 

26 


7,079 

98 

6,981 


107 

157 

10 

374 


98 

193 

13 

9 

43 

355 


15 

675 

26 

769 

50 

1,540 

75 

1,465 


IReccipts, 

Contribution from Local Committee to Show Fund* 

Prizes given by Agricultural and Breed Societies and others . 
Prizes given by Wcerwick Local Committee* . . . . 


s. d. £ s. d. 
5,215 14 10 

1,927 6 9 


Fees for Implements, Machines and Miscellaneous Exhibits :~ 

Exhibitors’ payments for Shedding and Space . . . 7,034 1 6 

Non-Members’ Fees for entry of Implements, etc. . . 200 2 0 

Fees for entry of “ New Implements ” . . . . 60 0 0 


Fees for Entry of Live Stock 

330 Members’ Entries @ 31. 

981 do. do. ~ 

1,048 Members’ Entries 
236 Members* Entries 
68 Members* Entries (_ 

25 Members’ Entries @ 10s. 

60 Members’ Entries @ 5s. 
Entrance fees 


42 


do. 


do. 


7 Non-Members’ Entries ( 
33 Non-Members’ Entries 
3 Non-Members’ Entries C 
10 Non-Members' Entries (t 
New Forest Pony classes 







090 0 

0 

lOs. 





2,452 10 

0 






1,672 0 

0 






230 0 

0 






51 0 

0 






12 10 

0 






12 10 

0 






88 1 

0 

61. ! 





144 0 

0 

51. . 





210 0 

0 

81. . 





72 0 

0 

21. . 





30 0 

0 

BOs. 





10 10 

0 

11. . 





33 0 

0 

10s. 





1 10 

0 

Ss. . 





2 10 

0 






0 10 

0 






6,024 11 

0 


Less : — Fees returned 
Swine Fever 


in connection with outbreaks of 


Fees for Entry of Poultry:— 
Members : — 898 Entries @ 4s. 
Non-Members : — 442 Entries @ 6s. 
Entrance Pees .... 


Other Entry Fees: — 

Produce ...... 

Horse-jumping Competitions . 

Plantations Competition 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 

Butter-Making Competitions . 


108 0 
178 0 
30 0 
13 16 
30 10 


Catalogue : — 

Extra lines for particulars of Implement exhibits 
Woodcuts of “ New Implements ” . 

Advertising in Catalogue . ^ 

Sales of Implement Section of Catalogue . 

Sales of Combined Catalogue 
Sales of Jumping Programmes 


Less : — Expenses of Sales Superintendent and Assistants 


8,194 3 6 


6 0 0 


5,918 11 0 


70 12 0 
132 12 0 


212 4 0 


10 0 0 
1 17 6 
674 3 4 
20 14 11 
456 11 1 

84 7 0 

1,007 18 10 
76 8 6 


873 5 0 


1,021 10 6 


£24,910 


Carried forward 



TURE OF THE SHOW AT SOUTHAIVIPTON 

JULY 0, 1082. 


OorreBpond" 
Intr flgurea 
for 1931. 

£ 

3.5*3 { 

536 

2,163 

6,068 

188 

415 

6X2 

1x7 

XXX 

903 

904 
3x8 
II7 

2.X09 
1.369 { 
70 
98 

I9,62X 

37 

19*584 


7il*< 


636^ 

8x2 

203 

8 

35 

15 

1*750 

2x7 

496 

877 

— 

1,845 

220 

58 

14 


ix*74i 


1»I54{ 


587' 


K^7,780 


Bxpcnbituve. 

Cost of Erection and Maintenance of Showy ard :~ 
Tmisferrfnfj: Society’s permanent buildings from Warwick \ 
to Southampton (including takin® down nnri r 

Fencing round Showyard 
Implement Shedding 
Stock Shedding 

Stock Shedding for Isolation Camp 
Poultry and Produce Sheds . 

Dairy . . , . 

Fodder Shed and Office 
Forestry Tent 

Grand Stand and Large Ring 
Various Offices and Stands 
Painting Signs and Fixing Ditto, Fencing and Judging Rings 
Insurance .... 

Hire of Canvas ... 

General Labour (inchiding Society’s 
Horse Hire 

Bee Shed .... 

Horse-Shoeing Shed 


Clerk of Works) and 1 


Leas 74 Flagpoles @ 10s. 

Extraordinary Expenditure 
R ent of ground, cost of preparing and restoring same, and 
providing Gas and Water 

Surveyor 

Salary, £500 ; Travelling and Hotel Expenses, £118 19s. Sd.*] 
Clerk, £10 10s. : Stationery and Sundry Expenses, V 
£87 ISs. 6d J 

Printing 

Printing of Prize Sheet, Entry Forms, Admission Orders, 
Circulars to Exhibitors, Prize Cards, Tickets, and Mis> 
cellaneous (including stationery) 

Programmes for Members 
Catalogue : Printing and paper 
Catalogue: Binding 
Catalogue: Carriage 
Awards Lists ... 

Programmes of Jumping Competitions 


- £ 

s. 

d. 

3,648 13 

4 

482 

4 

9 

1,676 

1 

9 

4,877 16 

1 

389 

18 

2 

697 

7 

2 

116 

0 

6 

304 

12 

6 

866 

14 

0 

882 13 

11 

185 

0 

9 

93 

14 

9 

1,779 

6 

2 

1,121 

9 

1 

68 

16 

« 

05 

15 

11 

16,880 

4 

4 

87 

0 

0 


£ s d. 


:} 


Advertising 

Advertising Closing of Entries in Newspapers . 
Advertising Show m Newspapers . * 

Billposting and Advertising Boards, etc. . 
Printing and 'writing Posters, Window Cards, etc* 


Postage, Carriage, etc, 
General Postage , . * 

Postage of Badges to Members 
Carriage of Luggage, etc. 


Amount op Prizes Awarded, 

(including £1,927 0s. 9d., given by various Societies) 

Cost of Forage for Live Stock 
H ay,„ *187 Oe, 8d.; Stxa'sr, *068 4s. 6d.; Oreen Pood A 
*186 17«, 7d, 


Judges' Fees and Expenses 

Judges of:— Ne-sv Implements, *88 Ifts, 
m 12s. lOd, i Cattle. *150 14s. 64 ; r 
*47 8s. 9d.? Produoe, *41 8s. 
Ltmeheons, *70 •» * * 

Badges fhr Jud^ imd other ofMds 
Bosses . . « • 


Btli 




16,848 4 4 

*,404 14 1 
60* 4 8 


586 8 S 


29 10 
090 17 
177 2 
9 6 
85 17 
37 7 


1,554 8 7 


175 0 4 
202 8 0 
829 2 0 
288 16 0 


W06 0 X8 


208 11 2 
58 18 8 
18 4 8 


*?0 8 * 


; It^*^ X %. 








OoRUStond- 


Stateiment of Receipts and Expenditure 


ing flgtiMt 
for 1981. 
£ 

24,910 


Brought fonvard 


IReceiptS {contd,). 


& 8 . d . £ s . d. 

22,862 15 6 


x,i40 

1,872 

185 

75 

170 

200 

5 

27 

200 

3,874 


Miscellaneous Receipts:— 


Admissions to Flower Show ..... 

Motor Parks 

Rent for Rs^way Offices 

Premium for Cloak Rooms 

Rent for Ministry of Agriculture Pavilion 
Advertisements in Sto& Prize Sheet 

Bathchairs 

Miscellaneous • *> 

ContriilmHion from Zj}cal Committee to cost of Musical 


. 675 15 

. 1,800 18 

. 185 0 

60 0 
. 170 0 

. 218 10 

4 8 
28 0 
Ride ”* — 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5 


2,837 7 11 


911 

^’720 

3,488 

1,802 

945 

118 

475 


Admissions to Showyard : — 

Tuesday, July 5, @ 10s. 
Wednesday, July 6, @ 5s. and 8s. 
TTiursday, July 7, f" *'■ 

Friday, July “ ^ 


Day Tif^ets 


10,459 


252 

234 

197 

173 

804 


Entrances to Horse Ring 

Wednesday, July 6 
Thursday, July 7 ... 

Friday, July 8 . . . . 

Saturday, July 9 . 

Tickets sold for Reserved Endosuie 


1.660 

115 


Salttii of Produce at Dairy 


554 IS 0 
1,540 19 0 
1,704 11 9 
1,447 10 2 
684 0 6 
86 18 0 
812 6 5 


181 0 0 
171 10 0 

166 0 0 
122 2 0 
525 1 8 


6,830 IS 10 


1,166 19 8 
US 5 4 


40 

41,058 

3,297 


Outstanding Receipts in respect of Warwick Show . 
Ddiut Balanoe ....... 


9 19 4 
83,125 8 7 
7,802 7 8 


•NOTB.^ — The contribution of the Local Conunittee to the 
Show Fund represents the balanoe of the Local Fund 
(after dednctmg expenses of collection) ; and is in> 
tended to cover, as far as possible, the usual contributions 
made by Local Committees for Prizes, etc., and the cost of 
the provision and preparation of the Showground. 


jg44,3S5 


£40,927 16 | 


Examined, audited, and found correct, this 15th day of November, 1982. 
T. B. Tubnxs, Secretary. 

PBICES, WaTEBHOUSE & CO., 

Chartered Accountants. 




OF THE Show at Southampton {contirmed). 


Oorrespond- 
Idk figures 
for 1031. 
£ 

37.780 


368^ 


808 


9 

IO6-I 


923 


64 

164 

570 


185 

335 

20 

6 

it 

12 

12 

43 

*1 

229 

29 

i: 

78 

113 

36 

14 

1.269 

20 


Bxpenbttutre {c<mtd.). 


Brought forward 


d. £ s. d. 
86,883 18 0 


General Administration : — 

Honorary Director ; — Travelling, Entertaining, etc. . 
Stetaards of Stock and Implements ; — ^Personal and Railway \ 

Expenses, etc f 

Assistant Stemarc^ of Stock : — Personal and Railway Expenses 
Official j8toj^.*~-<E3rtra Clerics, £128 14s. hd. ; Lodgings, 
£40 9s. lOd. ; Maintenance of Staff, £66 17s. Id, ; Travel- 
ling Expenses, £7 6s. id. ; Secretary’s Hotel and Travel- 
ling Expenses, £187 8s. lOd. 

Finance Office : — Stewards, £26 17s. ; Finance Clerk, ] 
£10 9s. ; Grand Stand Men, £68 Ss. 8d. ; Turnstile Men, 
£68 8s. 9d. ; Bank Staff, £51 14s. 6d. ; Refreshments, 

£9 15s. lid. ; Hire of Van, £5 5s 

Awards Office : — Clerks, £64 lOd. ; Boys, £18 15s. . 


169 17 10 
80 1 11 
186 8 2 

875 16 8 


285 8 10 


1,125 9 10 


General Management : — 

Foremen and Assistant Foremen .... 166 7 11 

Yardmen 69 5 5 

Door and Gate Keepers 151 15 8 

Motor Parke : — ^Tents, Offices, etc 28 17 1 

VeUrinary Dmartment : — ^Veterinary Inspectors . . 116 18 4 

Ensfntenng Department : — Consulting Engineer . . 180 8 0 

Police ,* — County Police, £454 ; Commissionaires, \ -n a 

£26llS. 4d. j- 480 11 4 


1,143 18 4 


Dairy f — Steward and Assistant Stewards, £92 7s, ; Staff, 

£215 6s. 9d, ; Milk, £212 7s. ; Ice. £19 5s. ; Utensils, 

£75 Os. Od. ; Engineers, £111 5s. lOd. ; Labour, 

£11 lOs. 8d. ; Butter and Cheese Boxes, £8 2s.ld, j Refresh-^ 
ments, £21 l9s. lOd. ; Fuel, £4 15s. j Miscellaneous,' 

£16 5s. 8d 

Analysis of Cider 

Poul ^ : — Penning and Feeding, £59 6s. i Cartage, 

£16 16s. 4d. ; Judges, £85 11s. Sd,\ Superintendent, > 126 
£14 18s. 6d. 


788 4 9 




10 0 0 
6 6 


Flower Show : — Steward and Assistant, £26 9s, 5 Manager, 
£57 12s. ; Hire of Tents, etc., £449 2s. 6d. j Judges, 
7s. 7d. ; Medals, £14 8s. 5d. ; Labour and Miscel- 
laneous, £79 8s. 4d. ; Ceurriage and Cartage, £87 9s. 8d. . 

Plantations Competition ...... 

Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition . 

Forestry (excluding Tent) ...... 

“Musical Ride” 

General Showyard Expenses 

Band 

Hire of Furniture and Chain . 

Telephone and Call Boxes 
Telf^ph Facilities .... 

Official Luneheoni .... 

St. John Ambulance .... 

Btllpostlng in Showyard 

MAuAIS 4 a » • s • 

Engraving and forwarding Cups 
Plans, Blocks and Maps 

Tan 

Sleepers .... . . 

Hire of Tents and Marquee , 

Weighbridge : Carriage and Ereoidon Charges . 

Testing New Implements for Silver Medal and cost of Medals 

Miscellaneous 

Gas, Electric Light, Coal and Firewood . 

Hsthchckirs # • * r , a * 


924 11 3 


6S6 12 1 


82 19 0 
100 1 8 


170 0 
197 16 
10 10 
88 18 
66 0 
64 2 
14 10 
18 17 
88 8 
21 8 
9 12 
144 9 
29 6 
86 19 
83 4 
111 0 .. 
48 16 U 
6 14 11 


Outstanding accounts in respect of Warwick Show . 


1,029 0 9 
15 0 4 


240,027 16 10 


Xhsss .'‘--^iToiriaribution from Ordixiax^ . . . ^loo 0 9 



XIV 


STATEMENT OF EECEIPTS AND 



1Rece(pts. 

£ s. d. 

Cash at Bakkers and in Hand, January 1, 1932 • . 

Reserve Fund Account 

Current Account 

Petty Cash at Bank and in hand .... 


Annual Subscriptions : — 

Governors* for 1932 1,186 2 0 

Members* toT im T.BSS 6 9 

Subscriptions for previous years . . . 51 16 0 


Life Governors and Members: — 

Annual Contributions 27 7 0 


Miscellaneous : — 

Interest on Investments 6,888 7 8 

Interest on Daily Balances and Deposit Account . 245 IS 4 

Income Tax refunded 65 5 7 

Sales of Pamphlets, Farm Account Books, etc. . . 30 13 0 

Sales of Library Catalogue — 

Sales of Text Books 57 18 10 

Sales of Journals 87 7 8 

Advertisements in Journal 148 2 4 

N.D.D. ; Entw Pees and Sales of Exam. Papers . 178 11 6 

Hire of Council and Committee rooms . . . 27 6 0 


Total of Ordinary Receipts . 


Life Compositions of Governors and Members . 

Donations to Society’s Funds 

Subscriptions for 1938 

Ai^entine Rural Society — balance owing 1981 . 
Refunded in respect of payments to Willesden Urban 

District Council 

Show Accoxmt : for amount owing on Deo. 31, 1981 . 
Bonus on Conversion of 6% War Stock . 

Amount transferred from Deposit Ao^xiunt 


s, d, £ 


299 15 0 
1,978 12 1 
154 8 8 

2,432 16 9 


8,950 10 9 


7,679 ' 2 6 

16,629 18 8 


205 0 0 
lOO 14 5 
120 10 0 
62 14 8 

142 12 9 
8 1 10 
152 18 11 
1,697 12 9 

2,486 6 4 




XV 


PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1932 . 


Si „ ^ Ipa^nients. 

£ General Administration: — 

Salaries ; Secretary and Official Staff (including clerical 

4,288 assistance) 

310 Pensions to Officials 

256 Legal Charges and Auditors’ Fees, etc. 

1,006 Rent, Rates, Taxes, Insurance and Plouse Expenses , 
408 Printing and Stationery ...... 

178 Postage 

196 Telephones, Telegrams and Miscellaneous Expenses . 

Journal of the Society : — 

Cost of Volume 02 : — 

951 Printing and Binding 

274 Postage 

148 Editing and Literary Contributions 

« Illustrations 

1.385 

5 On account of Volume 98 

1,390 

10 Adoertising Farm Account Books .... 

Laboratory : — 

415 Salary and Petty Cash 

Other Scientific Departments : — 

250 Botanist’s Salary ....... 

200 Zoologist’s Salary 

400 Grant to Royal Veterinary College .... 
100 Grant to Research Institute, Heading . , , 

3. Medal for Proficiency in Cattle Pathology , 

National Diploma in Agriculture 
304 Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners 

65 Travelling Expenses of Officials, etc. 

107 Hotel Expenses of Examiners, Officials, etc. . 

71 Printing, Stationery, Diplomas and Postage . 

7 Hire of Premises 

75 Allowance for Assistant ...... 

629 

50a Less Entry Fees and Sales of Examination Papers 
127 

^ Less amount paid by Highland and Agricultural Society 

National Diploma in Dairying 
133 Honoraria and Expenses of Examiners . . 

74 Hotel and Travelling Expenses .... 

62 Printing, Diplomas, Postage, and allowance for assistant 

3 1 Hire of Premises and balance of Expenses « 1981 Exam . 

(For Entry Fees, Sales of Exam. Papers, etc., see contra.) 

Extra Expenditure : — 

1,689 Grant to Research Fund 

24 Library : Binding and Purchase of Books 
567 Additions, AUeroiions, Painting and Hepairs to house . 
48 deeming and Painting Council Chamber . 

133 Repairs to Furniture ...... 

— Certificates and Medals for Long Service . 

— ^ New Text Book j “ Elements of Agrloultiue ” . 

98 Dinner to Secretaries of Breed Societies . 

rs DonatUm to y<mng Farmers' Clubs . . . , 

lOQ Orernt to LeatkerseUers' Co. re Warble Fly InvesiigtUion 
go Grant to BtOter Marking Order Committee . 

2,724 

3.500 Amount set aside towards Loss on Shows . . . 

5,997 Total of Ordinary Payments .... 
S3 Argentine Rural Society (recoverable) 

260 Payments to Willesden Urban District Council , 

2,097 Tramfer to Deposit Account . . . . , 

— Purchase of Metropolitan Water (E) Stock 

190 Adffitions to Show Plant ... 

83 Additions to Furniture and Equipment 

19 Show Account: for Postage, etc. .... 
18 Grant to Cambridge Unioenrsiiy re Rockefeller Foundaivm 


Reserve Fund Account . 
Current Account , , 

Petty Cash at Bank and in Hand 


£ 

s. 

d. 

4,220 

2 

6 

283 

10 

11 

803 

0 

6 

1,026 

8 

1 

816 

9 

7 

181 

12 

7 

102 

1 

9 

1,048 

17 

11 

257 

1 

10 

468 

14 

0 

19 

11 

4 

1,789 

6 

1 

5 

6 

0 

260 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

2 

14 

6 

810 

18 

11 

82 

17 

11 

111 

11 

1 

88 

8 

2 

7 

7 

0 

76 

0 

0 

676 

18 

1 

656 

8 

10 

119 

14 

8 

60 

12 

0 

116 

0 

1 

84 

1 

2 

01 

19 

8 

19 

14 

7 

1,483 

10 

4 

27 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

2 

10 

2 

1,889 

18 

6 

94 

6 

5 


Z- 



6 12 

0 

269 17 

6 

2,600”"0 

0 

26 0 

0 

88 10 

0 

1 14 

6 

*40 

0 

2,160 6 

6 

l§6 1 

6 


U %1 




ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 

Balakoe Sheet, 


xvi 

Dr. 


Figures 
for 19 S 1 . 
£ 


2,253 

X48 

2»40I 


171,235 

3,297 

3,500 

{Add)203 

171,43s 

296 

151 

135 


1,653 


173.673 

(Less) 

t4»97i 

158,701 

18 

158,683 
99 

158,584 


11 

24 

312 

100 

W 

158,137 


£ 

To SUNDRY CREDITORS— 

Sundry Accounts owing 

Subscriptions received In 1982 but belonging to 1933 


s. d. £ s. d. & s. d 


1,802 10 T 
120 10 0 

1 923 0 ^ 


To CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND— 

As at December 81, 1981 168,186 14 9 

Show Fund- 

Loss on Southampton Show .... 7,802 7 8 
Less : contribution from Ordinary Account . 8,500 0 0 

4,802 7 8 


Life Compositions received in 1932 . 

Donations towards the Society’s Funds . 
Subscriptions for 1932 received in 1931 
Bonus on Conversion of 6% War Stock 
Excess of ordinary receipts over payments for the 
year 1932 . 


158,884 7 6 
205 0 0 
106 14 5 
147 15 0 
152 18 11 

256 0 9 


154,702 16 7 


Add : Appreciation in market values of Investments 


Less : Balance of Grant to Cambridge UniversUy re 
Bockefeller Foundation ..... 


Less Adjustment in respect of outstanding Assets 
and liabiUties . . . . ... 


48,244 4 8 
197,947 0 10 


197,947 0 10 
288 14 10 
197,718 6 0 


DEPRECIATION written off, viz. 

Fixtures 9 17 6 

Furniture . . . . . . . 29 16 5 

Show Plant 800 9 1 

Lease of 16 Bedford Square . . . . lOO 0 0 

440 3 0 

=== 197.278 8 t 


Note— T here are commitments in respect of Con- 
tracts entered into in coimection with the 
forthcoming Show. 


£160,538 


T. B. Turner, 


£ 199,196 8 1 



SOCIETY 01 ENGLAND. 
Deobmbdb 31, 1932. 


xvu 

Gr. 


Figure* 
lor 1981. 
& 

114,024 

733 

3.385 

2.358 

5.386 
I4»683 
4>975 

I44»544 


500 


13a 


298 

1,500 


3,005 

X,602 

474 

73 


300 

1,979 

6,000 

154 

8,433 


8,411 

£160,538 


By RESERVE FUND— 

164,009i. 4s. lid. Conversion Loan H per cent. (1961) ® 99* . 168,003 3 1 

7671. 4s. 7d. Conversion Loan 4i per cent. (1940-44) @ lOOi* . 840 2 8 

8,900i. 16s. Local Loans 8 per cent. (1912) @ 87* . . . 3,401 10 6 

2,840/. 18s. Od. Metropolitan 8 per cent. Consolidated Stock 

(1941) @ 100* 2,840 18 6 

0,628/. Is. 6d. Canadian 4 per cent. Stock (1940-1900) ® 104* . 0,789 4 0 

15,294/. 18s. 2d. War Loan ajt per cent. (1962) ® 98}* . . 15,108 9 0 

6,000/. Conversion liOan 6 per cent. (1944-1964) @ 116* . . 6,750 0 

* Market value at December 81, 1982, 

By OTHER INVESTMENT— 

2,724/, 11s. 7d. Metropolitan Water 8 per cent. (E) Stock 
(1968-1978) at cost 

By LEASE OP 16 BEDFORD SQUARE .... 600 0 0 

Less Amount vrritten off in 1982 100 0 0 


s. d. £ 3. d. 


-187,788 2 10 


2.500 0 0 


By FIXTURES, FITTINGS, etc.— 

As at December 81, 1981 181 18 0 

Zrsss Depredation at 7J per cent. 9 17 0 


By FURNITURE— 

As at December 81, 1981 298 8 10 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 20 16 6 

268 7 6 

Added during year 88 10 0 

By PICTURES (500/.) and BOOKS (1,000/.) .... 
BySHOWPLANT- 

As at December 31, 1981 8,004 11 8 

Less Depreciation at 10 per cent. 800 9 1 

2,704 2 2 

Added during year ........ 26 0 0 

By EXPENDITURE (less amounts received) on DERBY SHOW 

By SUNDRY DEBTORS 

By RATES PAID IN ADVANCE AND INCOME TAX RE- 
COVERABLE 

By CASH AT BANKERS and in HAND— 

OBDINARY ACCOUNT-- 

Reserve Fund Account . 4 0 0 

Current Account . 2,160 6 6 

Deposit Account — 

Petty Cash at Bank and in Hand 186 1 6 

2,889 7 11 

less SHOW ACCOUNT— Overdrawn . . , . . 87 « 9 


400 0 0 


12116 6 


801 17 5 
1.600 0 0 


2,729 2 2 
1,076 8 9 
899 12 8 

77 4 6 


2,802 6 2 


2199,196 8 7 


Examined, audited and found correot, 

8 Fbedbeick^s Place, Priob, Waterrodbe Co., 

Old Jewry, liOKooN, E.C.2. Chatteted Acc(mUmt$t 

17/ft 1988. Aceountants dh AttMim* 
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market values of the Stocks on December 31, 1932, amounted 
to £3,905 155. 4d. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


/IDinutes of tbe Council. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1932. 

Lord Mildmay of (President) in the Chair. 

The President said that as the present 'vras the first occasion on which he had 
presided over the Council he would like to thank the members once more for the 
very great honour they had done him in electing him President of the Society ; 
and in particular he wished to thank them for their promise to help him during 
his year of office. More than any of his predecessors would he require that help, 
and he was most grateful to them for their willingness to give it. 

Before proceeding to the formal business, the President said it was his sad 
duty to refer to the great loss the Society had sustained by the death of Mr. George 
Rea. Mr. Rea had represented Northumberland on the Council from 1905 
onwards. He had served on the Chemical Committee, on the Stock Prizes Com- 
mittee, on the Judges’ Selection Committee and on the Showyard Works Committee 
of the Society. It was, perhaps, on the Stock Prizes Committee that his services 
were most valuable, because he had a very intimate knowledge of all the North 
Country breeds of stock and of the particular gentlemen most qualified to juto 
that stock at the various shows of the Society, He knew how invaluable was 
Rea’s assistance to Lord Haresbury when Honorary Director of the Shows at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1908 and 1923 and at Darlin^n in 1920, 

It would be remembered that Mr. Rea attended the last meeting of the Council 
in December, and in addressing the Council was most anxious to cope with the 
difficulties which might arise in connection with a grant from the Research 
Committee to the Agricultural Research Council. In so doing, he showed what a 
genume interest he took in the proceedings of the Council and how keenly he 
followed its debates, and also how his extensive knowledge was always at the 
disposal of the Society. 

It would be out of place for him to sum up the public work which Mr. Rea 
had done, both nationally and for his own county and parochially, but apart 
from his services to the society he was a keen, practical and up-to-date farmer. 
He had a most charming personality, so that he compelled immediate reject 
and regard for Iub sound views and his commonsense attitude on all quesmons. 
He was a typical Northumbrian, and the Society was the poorer for the Ioj^ ^ 
one who had served it so faithfully and so well for a great number of years. 

The Council had also to deplore the loss of Sir Howard Prank, who^ al^ough 
not a member of Council at the time of his death, continued to ta]^ a great 
interest in the work of the Society. He had been a member of the Council,, end 
had represented I^ndon from 1907 to 1921, It was a matter of great remJet to 
Sir Howard Prank that the many public duties he was called upon to uncto^e 
left him so little time to devote to the work of the Council Personally, he knew 
that Sir Howard was extremely disappointed when he had to sever his conneorion 
with the Council in 1921, but he then became a Governor and sflll oontinu^ his 
active interest in the Royal Show, He frequently attended the meetings of 
Council as a Governor, and he, too, was present at Ihe December, 

The Council had also to express its ^;^pathy fk^nel Stanyhnto and 
Mr. Burke^ the loss they had sustained rea^n of w death of Mr, Hubert. J. 
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Greenwood, Colonel Stanyfortli’a brother and a cousin of Mr. Burke. Mr. Hubert 
Greenwood had a long connection with the Society and was brought closely in 
touch with the financial side of its work. He was a member of the Society for 
very many years, and acted as one of the Elective Auditors from 1902 to 1926. 
In July, 1926, he was elected an Honorary Life Governor for his services as 
auditor. Mr. Greenwood seldom missed a Boyal Show, and was particularly 
interested in the breeding of Shorthorn cattle. He often, too, attended the 
meetings of the Council as a Governor, and followed its proceedings with the very 
greatest interest. 

He was sure it would be the wish of the members to testify their sincere sympathy 
with Mrs. Rea, Lady Frank, and, in the case of Mr. Greenwood, with Colonel 
Stanyforth and Mr. Burke, and he would ask those present to signify in the usual 
way by standing in their places. 

The members of the Council stood in silence. 

Colonel Stanyforth, on his own behalf and on behalf of his relations, expressed 
to the President and to the Council his very great thanks for their kind sympathy 
in the loss of his brother. 

Twenty-one new members were elected. 

In presenting the Report of the Finance Committee, Mr. Abbanb said it was 
always disagreeable to ask people to economise, and the Committee much regretted 
that they were obliged to ask the Scientific Committees to review their expendi- 
ture. The justification for that, however, would be seen at once if he gave the 
Council a few figures. In 1925 the membership was 13,673 ; at the present time, 
1932, it was only 9,916, so that in those seven years there had been a loss of 3,667. 
It would be quite reasonable to regard those members as worth £1 each per annum, 
and therefore the Council could see how serious the loss of revenue had been. 
There was no need for alarm, but the time had come seriously to study economy 
and also to make every effort possible to maintain the membership of tne Society. 
He appealed to members of the Council to do what they could in that respect. 

Sir Abthub Hazleeigg, in moving the adoption of the Hortioultxtral 
Committee’s Report, felt sure the Chairman of the Finance Committee would 
be pleased that the Horticultural Committee had cut out two classes, thereby 
doing something towards economy in prizes. The Committee went carefully into 
the matter of the tents, in view of the fact that Mr, Borlase Matthews and others 
said that the tents at the Hanover Show were much better than those used by the 
Society. The Committee had before them estimates with photographs and 
pictures, and found that all the other estimates were double or treble those for 
the present tents. Hiey had, however, arranged for something to be done to 
improve the ventilation, which he hoped would help perspiring crowds on a hot 
day in Southampton. 

Sir Merrik BoRRELn, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Veterinary 
Committee, thought the following figures with regard to foot-and-mouth disease 
would be of interest to the Council :~In Great Britain in 1931 there were 97 
outbreaks. In France, up to December 16th last, there were 10,526 ; in Germany, 
up to December 15th last, there were 24,180 ; in Holland, up to November 30th 
last, there were 11,707 ; and in Belgium, up to the end of last November, there 
were 589. 

The only other comment he wished to make on the report concerned the report 
of the Warble Fly Committee. The Council would shortly have seriously to con- 
sider whether it would support the policy of compulsory dressing of cattle for 
warble fly. He thought the Warble Fly Committee had proved conclusively 
that the derris root wash was both cheap and efficient. With the very large 
volume of Irish cattle now coining over, it looked as if it was going to be ffiffioult 
to eradicate the fl^y , and no doubt it could not be done without compulsory action. 
He did not think the moment had arrived yet, but he hoped memfcrs of Council 
would keep the point in mind, because the necessity might arise before very long. 

In moving the adoption of the Implement Committee’s Report, Colonel 
Stantworth said the Secretary’s visit to the Baris Agricultural Machinery 
Exhibition had been very useful, and the Society had been able to obtain some 
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useful ideas as a result. He hoped the Council would agree to a letter of thanks 
being sent to those people who were extremely kind and courteous to Mr. Turner 
and helped to make his visit as interesting as possible. 

The I^ESIDBNT said the Secretary had compiled a most interesting report of 
his experiences abroad, and had gathered a great deal of useful information. 
The Council would, he was sure, agree it was advisable that the authorities in 
Franoe should be thanked for their courtesy. 

The Pbbsidxnt said the Council had learned, with the greatest pleasure, that 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York contemplated visiting the 
Show in July next. Their Royal Highnesses were extraordinarily popular through- 
out the country, and their visit would be warmly welcomed, not only by the 
inhabitants of Southampton and district, but by British agriculturists from all 
parts of England. 

In December he received from Sir Frederick Ponsonby an intimation on behalf 
of His Majesty the King that he had given instructions that nothing must be 
done which would in any way interfere with the showing of his sheep and cattle 
at the Royal Show. He thought that was most satisfactory. 

The Da3Y akd Pbodxtob Committee’s Report having been presented. Sir 
Abohibald Wbigall said he wished to ask the Council for its instructions. Since 
the meeting of the Committee the previous day, he had received from the Empire 
Dairy Council, on which he sat as representing the Council of the Society and the 
National Cattle Breeders’ Association, a letter to the effect that they had been 
informed that the Government were considering how far dairy and allied products 
could be brought within any alteration of our fiscal system, and asking whether 
the Council of the Society had any advice or assistance to offer and whether it 
would be prepared to answer a questioniaaire which was being sent to all the 
constituent bodies for the assistance and guidance of Parliament. 

He realised, of course, that a very difficult question was involved, On the 
last occasion when he was at a meeting of the Empire Dairy Council he moved a 
resolution, but did so as an individual, and of the three resolutions of that Council 
which were referred to in the Report one was innocuous and on the other two 
he had voted as an individual. The question raised in the letter to which he 
had referred, however, was a very much bigger one. There were in fact five 
questions ; — 

i l) Are you in favour of an import tax on dairy produce ? 

If you are in favour, how do you suggest it should be carried out ? 

8) Bo you favour total exiouption of Empire products, or 
4) Preferential treatment within the Empire, or 

5) Bo you want jbo postpone action altogether until after the Ottawa Conferenoe ? 

The difficulty he was in was this t over a year ago he foresaw that something 
of this kind might arise, not only in ooxmeotion with dairy produce, but iriim 
regard to the whole question of primary production in this country, and h^. was 
then told the Charter of the Society prevented the discussion of the maiteir^ ^ IBs 
answer was that he was a member of the Council of the liand A^k’ 
which was also a body with a Royal Charter, but that Society had a 
Committee, to which such questions were referred. 

He would like to know whether he was to answer the Wer from ttti, 

Dairy Council by saying thal the nr^er Agricultural In . 

sidem dairy production and the whole future of it, not only in bdt 

in the Empire, to be so trivial a matter that it oopM hnt gIv'Ci all, 

or should he say that it was Prepared to giye such ^ 

legislature of the country as lay in its power. It was not possible get 
• the difficulty by saybj^, “You can answer thieM.an^hadlTOual*'^^ . 

The Bmmm pcSnted out that Sr m 

he reppesented the B«oyal Agriculteah 
Sir Archibald r^resent the 
Soriety was. repre^futed' by ' Mr* ^ 
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Sir Aeohebau) Weugall apologised, and explained that the mistake arose 
because he had given evidence before the Empire Dairy Council on behalf of the 
Society. Hovp-ever, the fact that the Secretary had received a letter made the 
matter vrorse, because the Secretary was a much more important individual 
than a humble member of Council like himself. The fact remained that an answer 
had to be sent, and he would like to know what answer the Council proposed to send. 

Mr. Abeaxe said that if the Council were to pronounce directly on the question 
Sir Archibald Weigall had raised, it would be going beyond its Charter. If a poll 
were to be taken of those attending the Council meeting that day, probably almost 
100 per cent, would be in favour of some import duty ; but, considering that 
there was a division of opinion in the country on such questions, and especially 
at the present time, when even the National Grovemment was not united in regard 
to them, he thought it would be very dangerous for the Society to express an 
opinion. He thought it would be better for the letter which had been received 
to lie on the table. 

Sir Aeohibald WeigauCi did not think such a course should be adopted merely 
because there was a division of opinion in the country. The Society surely had 
an opinion on the vital question raised, and it should not run away and refrain 
from expressing it. He hated the idea of the Society being accused of cowardice, 
but that was the charge which would be made against it. 

"I^ie Seobetaby recalled that at the meeting when the Empire Dairy Council 
was formed he was present as representing the Royal Agricultural Society, as 
deputy for Mr, Burkitt, and he made it very clear, when the memorandum of 
suggestions of what that Cotmoil might do was discussed, that the Society could 
not take part in anything of a political nature, and that as soon as anything 
connected with politics was introduced it would have to fall out. That was 
agreed to. 

Sir Aeghtbald Weigall agreed. 

The Rev. 0. H. Bbooklbbabk said if he were in order he would like to move 
that the Council do answer the letter and take the chance of what happened 
afterwards. 

The Peesident said the question was obviously a very difficult one, in view 
of the traditions of the Society, and very great care must be taken not to interfere 
in matters wMch were likely to be the subject of violent controversy in the House 
of Commons in the near future. That seemed to him to be the danger. 

He was merely giving his own opinion, and did not wish to press it, but it 
seemed to him that in any case the Council could express no view without first 
investigating the matter and giving it a very great deal of consideration before 
embarking on so serious a step. 

Sir Abohibalp Weigall asked if it would help if the matter were referred 
to an ad hoc body composed of members of the Oounoil who were or had been 
members of the House of Commons, or at any rate to a body of which they formed 
the nucleus, since they were probably better able to appreciate the parliamentary 
difficulties than other members. 

The Secowetaby, at the President’s request, read clause 4 of the Charter : — 

4. And know ye further, that in granting this our Royal Charter to the said Hoyal 
Agiicultuxal Society of England, we do hereby declare it to he our bill and entire ^11 
and pleasure that we extend our Hoyal protection to its national objects, under the 
condition that a principle of its constitution shall be the total exclusion of all questions 
at its meetings, or in its proceedings, of a political tendency, or having reference to 
measures pending, or to be brought forward, in either of our Houses of Parliament, 
which no resolution, bye>law, or ouier enactment of the said body politic and corporate 
shall on any account or pretence whatever be at any time allowed to infringe. 

Colonel Staxybobth said that on previous occasions he had referred to the 
fact that the Charter seemed to make tine Society an extraordinarily useless body, 
and he had advocated some alteration being made in it, and that there should be 
some definition of what was political and what was not. At the present time the 
Government naturally wished for the advice of the various agricultural societies, ' 
yet the Royal Agricultural Society, the premier Society, would have to answer, 
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according to the letter of the Charter, that it would not give any advice at all. 
That was an absurd position for it to be in, and the sooner some alteration was 
made the better, because in its present form the Charter made the Society 
practically useless when any really vital question arose. 

He agreed that the question raised was of such importance that it would be 
impossible to give an answer that day, and thought Sir Archibald’s suggestion 
of an ad Im Committee would meet the difficulty ; but he hoped such a Committee 
would not be immediately coerced into feeling that they could not give an answer 
and could not do anything on account of the Charter. He believed there were 
certain ways out of the Charter, and would be prepared even to adopt Hr. 
Brocklebank’s suggestion of giving an answer and seeing what happened after- 
wards. There was an element of danger in doing that without first having a 
thorough investigation of the matter by a Committee, but he hoped in some way 
it would be found possible to give an answer to the Government. 

Sir Mbrrik Burrell suggested that the ad hoc Committee, if set up, should 
be empowered to take counsel’s opinion on the present position of the Society 
and the proper steps to take to alter the Charter, if it was thought desirable to 
do so. He did not agree with Sir Archibald Weigall that if the Society wero 
unable to take any action at the present juncture it would amount to running 
away ; it would simply be that they were unable to take part in the fight, which 
was a different thing. He was entirely in favour of setting up a Committee, so 
long as they had power to take legal opinion ; the matter was too serious for 
lay opinion to decide. 

The Seoretarv said legal opinion regarding the Charter had already been 
taken. 

Sir Arobibali) Wnioiix then moved s — 

“ That the inquiry and questionnaire forwarded to the Council by the Empire 
Dairy Council be referred to an od hoe Committee, with instructions to inqxiire and 
report,” 


The Bev. C. H. Brooklebakk seconded the motion. 

The President asked what proposal Sir Archibald made with regard to 
personnel. 

Sir Archibald Weioall thought the Selection Committee could find the 
personnel themselves. That might be left to the Selection Committee. The 
proposed Committee would report to the Council, and, if necessary, there might be 
ncluded in its terms of reference the whole question of so altering the Charter 
as to make the Society a useful, and not a useless, body. 

Mr. Adeane said that at present the Society seemed to be bound by its Charter, 
on which it had had counsel’s opinion on more than one occasion. That, he thought, 
must be the immediate answer. It was not that the Society was running away, 
but that it was bound by its Charter. 

Sir Archibald Weigall said he wanted to bring the Society into line with 
the Land Agents’ Society, which was a purely non-political body with a Eoyal 
Charter, and which was yet able to give assistance to the Government, and had 
done so for the last three years in regard to every measure affecting the land^ 
The Society should have the same clause in its Charter as the Land ^ents had 
in theirs, and then it could be useful to the Government. 

The motion moved by Sir Archibald Weigall was then put by the President 
and carried. 

The President ashed whether the suggestion was that the persmmel liquid 
be chosen by the Selection and General Purpose Committee at Its meeting ih 

Sir Hbrrix Burrell thought that would cause undue delay, and suggested 
the present Selection Committee, if given power to co-opt, would fill the pmfDse 
very well. 

^e Bev. 0, H. BROcaxEBANK thought Sir AroMbald*s pipcmosal, that it should 
consist of Members of Parliament who were also members of the Oouxufil, ^culd 
meet the case. It might consist of Members of b<^. Bouses who were also 
members of the Ooumm. 
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Sir Mebrik Bukrell said he woiild rather object to that, as he would prefer 
to have people who had not decided political views. If the Selection Cfommittee 
were given power to deal with the matter, and could co-opt anyone they thought 
would be specially useful, that should be satisfaotoiy. 

The Pbbsidbnt hoped Sir Merrik’s suggestion would com m end itself to the 
meeting. 

The suggestion was agreed to. 

Sir Merbtk Burbeix moved the adoption of the Beport of the Bbseaboh 
Committee. They had, he said, considered from every point of view how they 
could reduce their expenditure, and had managed to reduce by 20 per cent, the 
grant for which they usually asked. They did so only with deep regret and at 
the cost of giving up work which they would have liked to put in hand ; when 
better times came, as everyone hoped they would, he trusted the reduction in 
the grant would not be continued. The Committee had always tried, and would 
always try, to meet Mr. Adeane’s calls on them, but he hoped it would not be 
thought that it had been possible to make the reductions which had been efiected 
without giving up work which it was desirable to undertake. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, 1932. 

Lord MiLDMiiY or Bletb (President) in the Chair. 

Before proceeding to formal business, the Peesidbnt announced, with very 
great regret, the death of two gentlemen since the last meeting, both of whom 
had been closely identified in the past with the work of the Society. Sir William 
Somerville was Sibthorpian Professor of Eural Economy at Oxford University 
for a great number of years. He was also one of the first Nominated Members of 
the Council of the Society, being elected with Sir William Bampier in 1921. He 
then served upon the Research Committee, and his wide knowledge of scientific 
agricultural problems materially helped that Committee in the early stages of 
its existence to arrive at a scheme of work and investigation. He was interested 
in grassland problems, and placed a portion of his farm at the disposal of the 
Society for the purpose of conducting experiments. He retired from the Council 
and the Research Committee in November, 1926, owing to failing health, and 
at the same time relinquished his professorial chair at the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Stenhouse Williams, although not a member of the Council, was a co-opted 
member of the Dairy and Produce Committee. He had spent a lifetime in the 
study of dairying problems and milk production, and occupied the position of 
Director of the Institute for Research in Dairying at Reading up to we time of 
his death. Pebbly no man ever took a keener interest in the production of clean 
milk than Dr. Stenhouse Williams, and he probably did more to encourage clean 
milk production than any other man of time. His services were .always 
ungrudgingly given to the Society and to the Dairy Committee on any subject 
on which he was able to give information. 

He was sure the Council would desire an expression of their regret at the loss 
they had sustained, coupled with their sympathy, to be conveyed to Lady Somer- 
ville and Mrs. Stenhouse Williams, and he would ask those present to give their 
assent to that in the usual way by rising in their places. 

The members of the Council stood in silence. 

Mr. Emile E. Soubry was elected a Governor, and 25 new members were 
admitted into the Society. 

Sir Mebbik Bubbell, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Vbtebi- 
Commit^, said that he had nothing to add, but possibly Lord Radnor, 
Wno was the Ghaarman of the Pig Industry Council, might wish to make some 
remarks. 

The Earl of Rapxob said that he did not know what Sir Merrik wanted him 
to say on the subject of the pig. The Pig Industry Council was meeting the 
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Minister on Friday, and hoped to get from him what were the exact requirements 
of the Ministry in the way of organisation. The Pig Industry Council sent to 
the Minister some time ago a report on veterinary subjects, which was published, 
he thought, in the Ministry Jourml. The Pig Imdustry Council was acquainted 
with all the questions relating to swine fever and so on raised in the report now 
under discussion. Their information was that swine fever inoculation had by 
no means proved to be efficient. In that, as in many other cases, it seemed that 
popular imagination in America had gone beyond scientific proof, and the American 
had seized on inoculation as a means of dealing with swine fever before the scientist 
had succeeded in achieving the object he had in view. The difficulty of the posi- 
tion, therefore, was very much more than merely producing the serum used in 
America, because, as he had pointed out, that method had not proved its ejQficiency. 
In regard to other diseases, they knew that this country was extremely behindhand 
in its methods of dealing with diseases and its methods of research. In fact, one 
might say confidently that there was virtually no research at all into pig diseases. 

He noticed a statement in the report before them that the Ministry stated 
that many cases of swine fever proved on investigation not to be swine fever, 
but some other disease. The Ministry did not specify the disease, and, as he 
suggested, did not know what that other disease was, and were taking no steps 
to &id out. The Ministry’s veterinary organisation dealt with the investigation 
of diseases under the Diseases of Animals Acts, and very largely with swine fever, 
and 60 per cent, of the oases or thereabouts proved not to be swine fever. The 
unfortunate man whose pigs were ill was told if they were suffering from swine 
fever, but if it was not swine fever he was not told ; in fact, he got no further 
information at all. That seemed to him to be extremely bad organisation. 
However, he had promised to give a copy of the report of the Pig Industry Council 
to the Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, who would no doubt pass it on 
to the Agricultural Research Council. 

Sir William Dampibb stated that the newly formed Agricultural Research 
Council, in carrying out its survey of the ag^rioidtural research going on in the 
country at the present time, felt that the most urgent subject and that which 
would lead to more direct benefit to agriculture than anything else was research 
into animal diseases. That Council thought that less was going on in that 
direction than in a great many other departments, and was going to make every 
effort to urge that work on. The Agricultural Research CounoilTxad been round 
some of the Institutes concerned with pathological research, and he was not sure 
that the information then acquired agreed with what Lord Radnor had said about 
inoculation for swine fever. One of the research workers whom they saw had 
recently been in America, and distinctly said that the method had proved in 
general a success. Evidently there was some conflict of evidence. 

Lord Raokob explained that perhaps his information might be a little out Of 
date. He was speaking of eighteen months ago. 

Sir William Dampibb thought it was quite true to say that at present little 
was known of the mysterious msease which was sometimes confused with 
fever, Tliat was one of the things which the research into animal diseases 
find out; but, if he were to recount all the things which research 
diseases had to find out, he would be speaking all the morhipg. 

The Pebsidini? was sure the Council would agree that, in tte roiWA 
made by Lord Radnor, Sir WiHiam Dampier and the OhairmSin of 'the TetsOilito 
Committee, further research^ partioularfy in the direotioh Of rfee 
most necessary, having regard tp> the diffioulty of diaporink 
of swine fever. He thought they were all grOatly gratmOd tohear 
Dampier that the Agricultural Research Council was ftdlW 
necessity for research in that direction and feitehded to B as 

Mr, RTJBKB. in moving the adopriOn ,^‘e 
Committee, said the recommen<3ytm(m 
should be.eihplo^ this year jhiSto4d,;Of'TO,lfeW#i™i|W^ 
of between and Ifct 
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In the absence of Lord Daresbury, Lord Cobnwallis presented the Report 
of the Selection and Genbeal Pubeoses Committee. He stated that the 
Selection Committee met on Monday. A numerously attended meeting gave 
full and prolonged consideration to the matter referred to them at the last Council 
meetings and oamoi as a result, to the conclusion that it was impossible for the 
Council to take a direct part in the consideration of Bills occupying the atten- 
tion of Parliament or to find any ma media giving them fuller powers in that 
direction without altering the Charter. It was unanimously agreed that the dis- 
advantages of altering the Charter were so great that the Committee had no 
option but to make the Report which was before the Council. 

Sir Aechibald Weigall assured the Selection Committee of his heartfelt 
gratitude at the enormous forbearance and patience with which they had listened 
to during a lengthy discussion. Thinking of it afterwards, he was bound 
to say that, had he been in their position, he, with 1;^ impulsive nature, could 
not have sat it out. He felt, however, enormously grateful. He would like to 
assure the Council that, such was the cogency of the arguments advanced at the 
meeting by men whose experience of the Council was far longer than his own, 
that he was bound reluctantly to bow to their decision, convinced that it was the 
one that presented, at any rate, the least number of disadvantages. He hoped 
the Council would accept that decision with no diminished determination to help 
agriculture, within ihe traditional limits of the Charter, in the increased oppor- 
tunities that now lay at their door. 

The Rev. C H. Brooklebank reminded the Council that during the war they 
had a War Emergency Committee, which was in touch with the Government and 
did a very great deal of good work. Might not the Selection Committee consider 
whether such an Emergency Committee could be appointed to act as a kind of 
liaison between the authorities of the day and this Council ? He felt sure that no 
member of the Council wished to take part in political affairs as such, but so many 
things cropped up now that were of great interest to agriculture, and it was very 
difficult to define what was political and what was not. During the war he hap- 
pened to be President of the Shorthorn Society, and the authorities made them 
sell their hay and plough up their grass, and there was always a good deal of trouble. 
He was at Hanover Square almost every day then, and was often asked : ** Cannot 
you do anything to help me ? I am ordered to plough up my best fifty aores of 
grass.” That was referred to the War Emergency Committee, and, as far as his 
memory went, that committee gave a great deal of help on many occasions. He 
thought it would be very helpful if a committee of that sort were set up to be a 
liaison between the Society and the authorities of the day. 

Lord Radnor was prepared — ^and he thm^ht most members of the Council 
were— to accept the decision of the Selection uommittee as being wise. But, not 
knowing all the circumstances, he regretted the Committee’s inability to recom- 
mend any means whereby the Society could co-operate with the Government in 
future legi^tion. There was a very distinct movement in Departmental circles 
to consult industry on pending legislation. Some members of the Council were 
aware of the enormous amount of consultation that took jolaoe with various 
branches of the industry over the Wheat Quota Bill. Sir John Gilmour had 
referred in his speech on the previous ever^ to negotiations lasting since October, 
It certainly seemed a pity that the Society, representative as it was of a very 
large and important body of agricultural opinion, should be entirely debarred 
horn any means of giving its advice to the Government of the day on pending 
legislation. He understood that it was impossible under the Charter* 

Lord Cornwallis stated that the Committee were fully alive to the con- 
siderations mentioned by Lord Radnor and Mr. Brocklebank ; but, in spite of the 
weight attaching to those considerations, the Committee felt compelled to make 
the recommendation that was before the meeting. 

Mr. Adeane said that he had had the honour of being Chairman of the War 
Emergency Committee and was glad to hear that it had done good work, but that 
was at a time when there were really no party politics at all. It was an exceptional 
time, a time of war. The Society was appealed to by the Food Controller to ^ve 
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him assistance, and that really led to the formation of the War Emergency Com- 
mittee, He thought there was no analogy between a time of war and the present, 
and therefore he could hardly see how a similar Committee could be formed. 

The Pbbsidbint pointed out that the Committee to which Mr. Brooklebanh 
referred was in the nature of a war-time Committee. He thought it would be 
very difficult to induce the Government to agree to such a Committee at the 
present time. Things were very difficult during the war, and the Government 
was practically a despotism. The meeting of the Committee that considered the 
question at issue was very largely attended by many of the most influential 
members of the Council, who devoted a very ^eat deal of time to considering 
the question from every point of view. They quite saw the weight which attached 
to the representations made to them, but they recognised, and finally decided, 
as had been said, that it would not be advisable to alter the Charter, and that 
there would be very great difficulty in doing so. In those circumstances he hoped 
that view might prevail. 

In presenting the Daiby ^x> Pbodtjob Committee’s Report, Mr. Bubkitt 
said that two words would have satisfied him and everybody else, he expected, 
in moving its adoption, but for the first paragraph in it. The President had 
referred to the death of Sir William SomerviDe and Dr. Stenhouse Williams. 
His Committee had also wished to make some reference to it. The President’s 
opening remarks had affected him personally very considerably, because he was 
one of the first students of Sir William Somerville, and as long as he lived he would 
never cease to be grateful to him for his teaching and interest. He would like to 
say a word also about Dr. Stenhouse Williams. He believed that Dr. Stenhouse 
Williams fiirat came in touch with the Royal Agricultural Society when he acted 
as bacteriologist at the MilMng Machine Trials held at his (the speaker’s) home at 
Bishop Auofland in 1913, and he had ever since been in closest touch with the 
Booiety. Personally, he ventured to predict that, when the history of dairying 
in this country came to be written, no one would receive greater credit for the 
advance in dairyii^ than Df. Stenhouse Williams for the long battle he had waged 
against dirt and disease. One thing Dr. Williams did was to fight for a clean milk 
as apart from a dirty milk cleaned, which seemed to be a doctrine almost uni- 
versally preached thwughout the world at the moment. Dr. Williams stood out 
for keeping the milk clean from the beginning rather than having it pasteurised 
afterwards and made clean. There was a little more to be said about Dr. Williams. 
He was a quiet man with a sense of humour, which carried him through. One 
great thing about him was that, although he was a scientist to the soles of his feet, 
he possessed the happy knack of being able to get on with practical farmers, 
which was often the great difficulty in the alliance of science and practice in the 
agricultural profession. He had lost, as many members had, a good, kind friend. 

Other business having been transacted, the Council adjourned until Wed- 
nesday, April 6th, 1932, at 11 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6, 1932. 

Lobd MJxniaT W Plbts (President) in the - -w::; 

Thirty-two new members were elected. .. * v :: ‘ V 

Mr, Bmsy® said the Showyaab Wobxs Oommittee would Ibw. 
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The Corporation vould do all it possibly ooidd in arranging for the water, gas, 
and electricity that was necessary. The holding of the Show at Ipswich was also 
being favourably received by the agricultural societies of Sufiolk and the adjoining 
counties. 

Mr, Fred Smith, speaking fox Suffolk, said that the county would appreciate 
it very much if the Council passed the resolution and the Show visited Suffolk in 
1934. Although they were going through hard times just now in Suffolk, they 
lived in hope, and they hoped that things might possibly have mended by 1934. 
He found that the Royal Agricultural Society last visited the county of Suffolk 
m 1867. If, as was hoped, the Show was held there again in 1934, it would be 
just sixty-seven years since the last visit. He hoped mat the repetition of the 
figures 6 and 7 might be a happy omen for the Show. He could assure the Council 
that, with the help of the adjoining counties, Suffolk would give the Show a 
heaiiy reception. 

Captain H, G. Buxton, in the absence of Lord Hastings, wished to assure 
the Council how very much everyone in Norfolk welcomed the coming of the 
Show to East Anglia again. The Royal Norfolk Association had decided to forgo its 
show in 1934 and to subscribe £500 to the funds. He felt that the county of Norfolk 
would do exactly the same as if the Show was being held at Norwich — do their 
utmost to make the Show a great success. Norfolk agriculturists prayed that 
when the Society came to East Anglia it would find things in a little better way 
than they were to-day. 

Sir Walter Gilbby, on behalf of the county of Essex, said that the agricul- 
turists in particular were very flattered that the Royal Show was to held in the 
Eastern Counties in 1934. He could assure the Council that Essex farmers and 
agriculturists would give it a hearty welcome and do everything in their power, 
as the adjoining counties had promised to do. The Eastern Counties, especially 
Essex, were suffering from the greatest depression in agriculture, and he felt very 
hopeful that the mere fact of holding the Show in East Anglia would give a great 
fillip to agriculture in those poor counties. The Essex Society were not holding 
a show in 1934, but were making a grant towards the local fund. He assured the 
Council that the Essex Agricultural Society would give every possible support. 

The Pbbsidbnt moved that the invitation that had come from Ipswich should 
be most gratefully accepted. The Council wished also to thank those gentlemen 
who had proffered such whole-hearted support, and he hoped very much that 
better times would be with them when the Show was held. He asked the Council 
to adopt the Report, including the acceptance of the invitation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A Report was received from the Quarantinb Station Committee, embodying 
the following resolution, which was recommended for adoption by the Council : — 


.That the Minister of Aijnoulture be requested to urge on all Dominions and 
Colomes who have not yet recognised our quarantine system for the export of pedigree 
live stock the desirability of so doing, and that opportunity be niade at the wtawa 
Conference for urgent representations to be made on the subject.” 


Mr. John Evens moved the adoption of the report, with the exception of the 
resolution to be sent to the Mirdslly of Agriculture. He wished, in doing so, 
^ refer to the retirement of Mr, Ritchie, who had been manager of the Quarantine 
Station for the four years since its opening and, the Committee considered, had 
filled that post with very great success. He believed the Council would wish to 
wngratulate Mr. Ritchie on his appointment as Land Steward to His li^jesty the 
King at Windsor. 

With regard to the work of the station, it had now been open for four years, 
and 2,063 animals had passed through it at an expense per animal of just under 
oa • Committee thought that the carrying on of the work of the Quarantine 
Stehon had been an unqualified success. There had been, of course, a large falling 
off in the number of ammals sent through the station during the last year, for 
re^ons wmoh were known to everyone present. The Society acted as managers 
and, ran the station. It was no expense to them, nor did they make any profit. 
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The Committee thought that it was of great benefit to the pedigree breeders of 
this country in order that their overseas customers should have coindenoe and feel 
assured that the animals went to them free from disease. 

The President felt sure that it would be generally agreed that there was every 
reason to be grateful to those who had been concerned in the management of the 
Quarantine Station and made it such a success — Sir Merrik Burrell and other 
members of the Council, as well as Mr. Ritchie, whom they would like to con- 
gratulate on having secured the post to which he was going. 

The Report was adopted, with the exception of the latter part. 

The President then moved the resolution appearing in the report, 

Mr, John Evens, in seconding the resolution, said he could say .nothing 
stronger in favour of it than the report the Committee had made on the past 
work of the Quarantine Station. The present arrangement for carrying on the 
' station only continued for one more year. It was originally for five years, and 
four years had passed. Those who had had anything whatever to do with the 
station very strongly and sincerely hoped that it would be carried on in future, 
because, as had been pointed out by the President, it had been of great value to 
breeders in this country and had merited and received the confidence of overseas 
buyers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Sir Douglas Newton moved, pursuant to notice : — 

** That, with a view to promoting effective competition with imported pig products, 
the classes in which medals and prizes are awarded by the E.A.S.E. for pigs be restricted 
to four breeds.^* 

He said that he had tabled the motion that appeared on the order paper that 
day with diflidenoe, because he knew that some members were inclined to regard 
as a rather serious matter the introduction of any ohange in the Society’s schedule 
of prizes and classes or anything which wotdd interfere in any way with the well- 
established practice of the organisation. He had been fortified in his desire to 
table the resolution by the fact that Sir Archibald Weigall, who always took such 
an interest in the proceedings of the Council, was prepared and anxious to second 
it when the matter was mentioned to him. He was extremely sony, as everyone 
else present would be, that Sir Archibald had suffered an operation, was on a bed 
of sickness and was prevented thereby from undertaking the duty. 

A perusal of the prize schedule indicated that there were nine breeds for which 
classes were provided. The resolution suggested that those breeds should be 
restricted to four. Ho purposely avoided suggesting what those four breeds 
should be, although he had quite clear-cut views in his own mind upon the point, 
because there were others present who were far better qualified to express an 
authoritative opinion upon that matter than he was. He had not referred to it 
in the resolution, but he would also like consideration to be given to the establish* 
ment of a new class for baconers and porkers* That, he thought, would be R very 
valuable new class. 

He felt that all was not well with the pig industiy* There was a mnlti- 
plioity of breeds, and the tendency was to morease the number still further. 
In the Board of Trade accounts for 1931, published at 3s* it would be found 
that the import into this country of pig products-— bacon, ham, frozen pork md 
salted pork— amounted to £41,000,000, Of that, no less than £23,000,000 wor& 
was exported by a country a matter of three or four hundred miles from Xendsm, 
namely, Denmark. What happened on the export side of the. programme t 5?he 
Council had listened to a eulogy of the export of live stock through the Quaranl^ 
Station and the excellent work that had been done. What hs3 been dpne. wot 
regard to pigs ? The country exported 833 pigs in the whede of the past 
months, which had been worth to the BritOT farm^ mdy £10,164 or less 
£20 per pig. That £16,000 stood, so to speak, on the cre#t side, the e^ports^.as 
against the £41,000,000 on the other side, the imports, Theri^re, it vms: not 
very much good talking about the value of the export d jte so to as the 
farmers ime concemed. Indeed, it must be ,3Ewea|ib^^^thal thos^. ei^H^d 
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pigs were used for the definite purpose of breeding the animals which produced 
the pork which undercut that produced in the British farmer’s own country. 
The l^ational Pig Breeders’ Association, at a very important and representative 
meeting on Monday, passed a very strong resolution deploring the position of the 
British pig industry owing to the dumping of foreign pig products, expressing 
alarm at the destruction of sows which was taking place in the country, and 
praying for the early resuscitation of the pig industry. It was a significant fact 
that sows were getting fewer. According to the ten years* averages shown in the 
returns of the ifinistry of Agriculture, the sow population had fallen from 346,000 
odd to 315,000 odd. There had been an actual reduction in the ten years of over 
30,000 sows or 8'8 per cent. The pigs, of course, naturally followed the reduction 
in the number of sows and had been reduced by 206,500 or an average of 9*5 per 
cent. Those were very significant figures. He apologised to the Council for men- 
tioning figures, but he thought he must do so in supporting his argument. The 
estimated average annual production of pig meat in the period from 1909 to 1913 
was 4,981,000 cwt. In the period from 1921 to 1926 it varied from 3,857,000 
cwt. to 5,126,000 cwt., which was the highest figure. In other words, pig pro- 
duction in this country had remained practically stationary right away from 1909. 
There had been no considerable change in the volume of pig production. That 
production had remained fairly stationary now for an even much longer period ; 
he thought for something like si^ years. While British pig production had 
remained stationary, other countries had jumped in and taken the business, and 
the imports in 1925, which happened to be the last year for which he was able 
to get figures, had increased by as much as 90 per cent. The quality, too, was all 
right. In the recently published Orange Book it was stated that Dutch pork 
was generally considered to be superior to the average home-produced article. 
That was an official statement made after consideration. Therefore the British 
farmer had not only to fight the foreign pig producer, but an importation of pig 
meat of very high quality. 

He desired to see the hands of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, the premier 
agricultural society in the world, strengthened. He thought that British pig 
producers ought and could and would be w illin g to contribute, if properly led, a 
peater share of the national pig food supply. In order to do that and to participate 
in that larger share, the British pig producer must produce pigs which were similar 
in character and equal in quality to those from abroad, and which would make 
as strong m app^ to the palates of the urban consumers in tlfis country. It 
was only on condition that the quality was Ihat which the consumer sought that 
he would be induced to buy home-produced pig products. It was not merely 
the big farmer who would be assisted by the stimulation of pig piodiiotion in this 
country, but the smallholder and, above all, the cottager. It was not a question 
of how much land a man farmed and how much food he^ew, because he could 
still produce pigs if he had to buy the food elsewhere, ^oh stimulation would 
also have the ^vantage of assisting dairy farming, because there was a close 
connection in other countries between pig producing and dairying. It also had 
possibilities in the utilisation of surplus nrilk and potatoes and in improving land 
for cereal crops. 

He considered that the part the Society could play was perhaps the most 
importat of all. The Government had promised to take action in regard to the 
regulation of imports, subject to a proviso that the agricultural house was set in 
order. One way of setting that house in order was to begin at the beginning 
and to reorganise the class of pigs produced and increase the number of pigs most 
required by factories at home. It had been estimated that, if the sow populaMon 
was raised by 800,000, an ideal by no means impossible, employment could be 
found for 68,000 more men, and that the rural population would be increased (a 
thing which everybody admitted to be Very desirable) by no less than 200,000. 
It had also been estimated that that increase would entail the importation of 
6,000,000 tons of wh^t, not to mention the denaand for fish meal, which would 
help the nautical section of our nation. It had also been suggested that a baconer 
at 9s. a score would give a return on wheat and barley of 36s. a quarter. He could 
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not vouch for that figure, but it had been given recently by an important agricul- 
tural economist. 

It was generally agreed that farmers must have an assured market and stability 
of price. That, he suggested, entailed the grading of pigs, and quality and uni- 
formity. That, again, depended on the breeding and t3rpe produced. It might 
be urged that this was not the time for doing such a thing. With some people 
it never was the time to do anything. A beginning must be made. If the time 
when the home market was simply overwhelmed by the pig products of a country 
only a few hundred miles from London, was not the time to start and try to put 
the house in order, particularly when there was great urban sympathy with the 
agriculturists of this country, he did not know when the time would arrive. After 
those things had been dealt with, perhaps litter testing, pig recording, the pre- 
vention and control of disease, and the full development entailed in those blessed 
words co-operation and co-ordination could be taken in hand. Financially the 
advantages were great. The advantages to the agriculturist were obviously 
immense. The national advantages were also obvious in the matter of balancing 
trade, national defence and employment, and the increase in the rural population. 
He asked the Council to take a large view of the matter. There was and must 
be opposition, but as the years went by there must be change if pace was to 
be kept with the needs and requirements of the great community in this 
country. 

Mr, Boelasb MA.TTHBWS, in seconding the motion, pointed out that the Boyal 
was a great Society, and a great Society could undertake a CTeat responsibility. 
He appreciated that it would be a great responsibility on the Society if it followed 
the line suggested in the resoluti^ but it would be giving a big lead to the farmers 
of the country. Farming was in a bad way in this country at present. That 
position could be improved by policy or by politics. Policy was the more practioi^ 
method. In the motion he thought there was a policy which had a great deal of 
practical advantage and was, therefore, one which would be of very great value 
to the British farmer. The guidance of all the best men in the industiw was open 
to them, and in that way a lead could he given to" a number of smaller farmers 
who were not quite clear what were the hast lines to follow, who were blown this 
way and that by the wind of local or vested interest, and would be muoh better 
advised to secure some of the business which was done abroad at present. As the 
mover had pointed out, certain other points would have to be dealt with, but they 
all formed part of the policy which he thought a great society like the Royid 
should undertake in doing its very best to help all the farmers of the country, 
irrespective of the size of their business. 

Mr. OvTBN Wbbb regretted on this occasion having to be in ^position to his 
friend Sir Douglas Kewton. Livw as he did next door to Sir Douglas, no one 
knew more than he how hard Sir Douglas worked for apiculture, fie was sw 
that the resolution had been tabled with the one idea of ventilating and having 
a discussion of a subject which everyone must agree was of very great imiKwetanee,^ 
The attitude which the Society would have to adopt if ihe resomtion was passed 
was one which would be extremely dangerous to the Society in many ways*. % 
eliminating two-thirds <xf the twelve breeds of pigs which existed in. tl^e 
country from eligibility for the Society’s medals and prize-money they would be 
treading on the tail of a very large number oi members who not fceptjte 
but sheep and cattle, and that would mean a great loss of memb^wpi* 
would aJbo be an amtation in the papers and the county 

« , Sr Douglas had not mentWed which four briWs he wished ^ 
was where the trouble would come in. So far as he 
statistics, of the Smithfield and Dairy Shows’ carcase W 

competitions from which to find out which were the four 
had studied the rags at those shows very 

several years. The movmr had not menScmed ^ 
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for boars. Still, that breed bad produced ohampiou pigs which were the out- 
standing pigs at the Show. 

It was all very well to tell farmers that they were not producing the pigs that 
the trade required. What lead did the producer get from the trade as to what 
was required ? He had studied the pigs in the carcase competitions, and the 
weights in the class of pigs suitable for bacon showed an extraordinary variation 
at the last Smithfield Show, There was a difference of 5 stone between the 
jSrst and second prize. He did not know how the farmer who carefully studied 
those figures could arrive at what the trade really wanted. The weights of the 
prize-winners in the class of the best pig suitable for bacon were : First prize, 
13 stone 4 lb. ; second prize, 18 stone 4 lb. ; third prize, 19 stone 2 lb. ; and 
fourth prize, 20 stone 1 lb. The judgir^ was done by the trade, arid how could 
the farmer know, unless the trade definitely told him, what kind of pig would suit 
trade requirements ? That was not the real test. After all, in talking about pig 
products, there was only one thing that really counted. There was no doubt 
that most of the pork and the by-products of the pig could be produced as well in 
this country as in any other part of the world, but the British producer could 
not compete with the foreigner in bacon. That was the point that ought to be 
considered more than anything else. 

The winners of the Whitley Cup for the best side of bacon at the Baity Show, 
as judged by the trade, gave extraordinary figures. Two years the Berkshires 
won, three years the Gloucester Old Spots won, two years the Large Blacks won, 
three years the Large Whites won, and once the Welsh won. That showed the 
difficulty of deciding which were to be the four super-breeds for the trade to-day. 

With regard to the improvement of the pigs in this country, on seeing the 
resolution on the paper he had taken the trouble to go to the cattle market at 
Cambridge, along with a good judge of pigs. There were 1,600 to 2,000 pigs in 
the market. They had come to the conclusion that 75 per oent. of those pigs 
could not have been bred on better lines to compete either in bacon or in pork. 
Another feature of the market was that there were four or five or perhaps six 
old boars for sale which were no use, he supposed, for further breeding. He thought 
that all those boars would have been quite eligible for entry in a county show 
and would draw very largely on the prize-money. He was quite sure, therefore, 
that no class of stock in this country had shown such marked improvement during 
the last ten years as the pig. 

The point at issue and the whole trouble was the stability of price. The old 
saying that pigs were either muck or money was very true. For three years pigs had 
stood at £1 a score and then had suddenly fallen to lOs., with the res^t that people 
got fed up siad sold all their breeding sows. If there was some stability in price 
and some regulation of imports and the trade told the producer exactly what pig 
was required, he was confident that the breeders of pigs in the country to-day were 
equal to supplying the requirements. Again, many of the breeds which might 
be eliminated under the resolution would be most valuable for first cros^ng, 
which, after all, was the most profitable pig for the farmer to feed. The pig which 
would put on most weight in a given time for the food it ate had also to be con- 
sidered, and that invariably was a cross-bred pig. He sincerely hoped, in the 
interests of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, that Sir Bouglaa Newton would not 
press his motion. He had been glad, however, that Sir Bouglas had suggested 
that the time was ripe for the Royal to give prizes for commercial pigs. There 
he heartily supported Sir Bouglas. If Sir Bouglas withdrew his resolution and 
gave notice to the Stock Frizes Committee to reconsider the matter at their next 
meeting, he believed he would receive very large support in the Council. 

Lord BAEESBTTiiy thought that pigs to-day were a great deal better than they 
were ten years ago. He always thought of the Society first, and he was sure the 
Society would get into tremendous trouble if it cut out all breeds except four. 
Everybody would be up in arms against that. He was very glad he would not 
be Honorary Director when that time came, because the Honorary Director would 
have a very hot time of it. He sincerely hoped that the resolution would not be 
carried, because it was not in the interest# of the Society. 
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Mr. JoHiT Evbks, speaking as Chairman of the Stock Prizes Committee^ said 
that the Committee considered the resolution very fully at its meeting yesterday, 
and he was instructed to say that the Committee was not prepared to recommend 
such a drastic step as that proposed. He would like to say quite seriously that the 
Committee were very much afive to the importance of the commercial bacon pigs. 
The question was discussed by the Committee yesterday, and he believed the 
Committee was very anxious to show to the public a class of pig to meet the 
requirements of the present day. It was thought that the matter should be fully 
discussed when the schedule was prepared for the 1933 show. He strongly 
supported what Mr. Webb had said, that the class of pigs had improved mar- 
vellously in the last few years and was being very largely brought up to present-day 
requirements. 

Mr. C. W. H. Glossop said that he approved most heartily of the principles 
which prompted Sir Douglas to bring his resolution forward. He thought that 
Mr. Webb’s argument that the Society might lose membership by curtailing the 
number of breeds carried no weight at all, for, unless agriculture could be put 
on a stronger footing in this country, the Society would soon go out of existence, 
because there would be nobody to be a member of it or able to afford to exhibit 
at the Show. He thought it was up to the premier Agricultural Society in the 
world to give a lead and try to assist the farmer in the country to produce the right 
kind of article, whether cattle, pigs or anything else, Beports had been made to 
the Council to-day of all sorts of investigations that were going on. There had 
been reports about the raspberry beetle as well as the little worm which attached 
itself to the soil on potatoes. He thought the Council might seriously consider the 
setting up of a Committee to investigate thoroughly the pig population of the 
country so that perhaps in the course of a year, or even two or three years, the 
Society might be able to issue with confidence to the whole country its views as 
to what were the most suitable breeds of pigs, so that pigs might be produced which 
could compete on reasonable terms with competitors abroad. He was not a pig 
poducer. He knew nothing about pigs, but there must be thousands of farmers 
in the country who, like himself, knew nothing about pigs but wanted to produce 
a pig suitable for the bacon factories. Those farmers wanted a lead from some 
such body as the Royal Agiioultural Society and a recommendation after investiga- 
tion as to what was the most suitable type to defeat the competition of the 
foreigner. 

Mr. Adbane thought that the Council was very grateful to Sir Douglas Newton 
for bringing this question forward. (Hear, hear.) He was sure they had great sym- 
pathy with much that the mover had said, but they found it very difficult to support 
the resolution, because, as Lord Daresbury, who knew better than anybody, had 
said, when they began to select four breeds as the only pigs worthy of breeding 
they would be in hot water at once. He had read a great deal about pigs and had 
kept a good many pigs in his time, but he could not make out what was the position 
of the Government or the Ministry and what the Ministry was recommending. 
Something definite was required. As far as he could understand, the Govemm^t 
would stabilise the pigs by some system, but the farmer must undertake to produce 
pigs best suited for bacon purposes. At the last meeting, or the meeting before,* 
the Council was told that if the Society could not go into politi(^ it opuld do , 
nothing. He disagreed with that absolutely, but he thought on this oooasidn 
they could say they could do somethiim, and, although he did not agree with 
resolution, he hoped the question woulobe referred to the Stock Prizes Oonnnitteb, 
that that Committee would go into the question, and, if necessary, intwcview ffee 
Minister with regard to what his proposals really were and what sort of ^ 
required to be produced. If the Society could get that Ofut of the Minister ft would 
have done good work for the agricultural intwest. ^ 

. Sir Wali?ib Gixnny thought the resolutim was altc^ther too drasile AM 
hoped that Sir Do'uglas Newton would see his way to wiwraw He thought 
Sir Douglas, in bringing the question forwacd, had done mw neeW wdil: 
had been done for some time on behalf of ^e pig at "to Coui^M'. 

If the matter was left in the hands of the Stock ^ a oonrotoe 
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appointed for the purpose, he felt sure it would end in something extraordinarily 
beneficial to the pig industry of the country. A big pork factory, close to his home, 
had run for some years, but was not successful. Plenty of capital had been 
invested in it, but that capital was lost because the factory did not know, in the 
first place, what standard of pigs to produce, and then when they did produce them 
they could not sell them. He did not think it would be in the interests of the 
Sooieiy to pass a resolution of so drastic a character. 

Sir Douglas Newton was glad that the resolution had led to such an interesting 
discussion. With regard to the loss of membership which might result from the 
cutting out of certain classes of pigs, the resolution did not in any way prevent 
any breed society from ofiering whatever prize it might care to offer. Therefore 
it did not really cut out any prizes except those given by the Boyal Society. When 
one was asked what the trade wanted, the answer was very clear. The trade 
wanted the £41,000,000 worth of imported bacon which came in last year. That 
was what the trade wanted, and it was the business of agriculturists to produce 
an article as closely allied and as similar in every respect to that bacon as they 
possibly cotdd. 

However, in view of the trend of the discussion, he would ask leave to withdraw 
his resolution on tiie understanding that the matter was very carefully considered 
by a committee of the Society and that there should be an opportunity for 
investigating the possibility of establishing commercial classes for baconer and 
porker pig meat. If he might be allowed to withdraw the resolution in that way 
with that req^uest attached, he and his seconder would be glad to withdraw it. 

Mr. Boblase Matthews agreed to the withdrawal of the resolution on those 
conditions. 

The President said that, after the very interesting discussion, he took it that 
the Council would agree to allowing Sir Douglas Newton to withdraw his motion 
on the considerations he had put before them. 

Mr. Adeane moved that the (question be referred to the Stock Prizes Committee. 

Mr. Boland Burke seconded. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. John Evens assured the Council, on behalf of the Stock Prizes Committee 
that the matter would receive very careful and sympathetic consideration. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4, 1932. 

Lord Mildmay oe Flete (President) in the Chair. 

Mr. Anthony B. Hurd, Mr. J. G, McDougall, and Mr. Stephen Thompson were 
elected Governors, and 31 new members were admitted into the Society, 

Sir Mebbik Burrell presented the Eeport of the Veterinary Committee. 
He felt sure that the Council would like to associate itself with the sympathy 
ei^ressed by the Committee to Mr. Quested on the misfortune which had befallen 
him in connection with his pedigree stock. 

^ the Council had heard, he had attended the Conference called by the Boyal 
Institute of Public Health on Bovine Tuberculosis. There was a very long ois- 
cussion, but he did not know that anything very much more was achieved than to 
bring to the surface the tremendous difficulties of a very complex question. It 
was eventually decided that, in view of the fact that the Minister of Agriculture 
gave an undertaking to the House of Commons in February that the Government 
would look into the diseases affecting dairy herds, nothing should be done until 
the Government had time to implement that undertaking. It came to light also that 
the difficulty of the public in getting the high quality of milk which it was most 
desirable they should obtain did not lie entirely at the door of the farmer. The 
great difficulty was that the public were not sufficiently educated as to the value 
of good milk as a high-class food. The fault for that lay, to a very large extent, 
at the door of the medical profession, A gentleman, whose name he would not 
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mention, but who had done almost as great a work for milk as the late Dr. Stenhouse 
Williams, told the Conference that he had gone on his knees to many London 
hospitals and begged them to buy a better class of milk. He also said that, so 
far as he knew, only one of the great London hospitals to-day was buying milk 
of a quality that any ordinary man could possibly advocate. In the provincial 
hospitals the supply of milk was much better, but the one idea of the London 
hospitals seemed to be to buy the cheapest milk they could get. Veiy often it 
was surplus milk that had been hawked up and down the metropolis for sale 
and had been pasteurised probably two, three or even four times, and had lost 
thereby practically the whole of its food value. That would show the difficulty 
of dealing with the question. It was left for the Koyal Institute of Public Health 
to form a small committee to watch events and do what work they could in 
educating the public mind on the subject. 

With regard to swine eiysipelas, it was not generally known, and he thought 
it as well to mention it, that a quite effective vaccine was available on the market 
to-day. Professor Buxton, whom he happened to see yesterday afternoon, told 
him that they had tried, and made the vaccine at Cambridge, and that it was 
available to veterinary surgeons who wished to use it in their clients’ herds. 

The Report of the Stock Peizes Committee having been presented, Sir 
Douglas Newton said that he desired respectfully to thank the Committee for 
the great attention they had paid to the question he raised at the last meeting of 
the Council. He was particularly glad the Committee had seen their way to make 
what was a very considerable departure in the practice of the Society and to take 
active steps to encourage commercial pigs. He was also glad that the Committee 
had been able to do so, because it must be recognised that agriculturists had passed 
away from the old processes in agriculture and were now definitely embarking 
upon new lines of development. He was also ever mindful of the appeal of the 
Prime Minister that the country should so mould its policy as not to import a 
shilling’s worth of goods which could be equally well produced at home. There 
was no doubt that the commercial pig had made far too big inroads into this country, 
and the lead which the Council was now giving would, he was sure, be welcomed 
by agriculturists and be very valuable to them. 

Mr. Adbanb wished to mention one question. It was rather late to delay the 
consideration of those detailed matters until October. He thought it was very 
desirable that questions of prizes and judges and killing should all be decided 
earlier than that, and also that the whole matter should be announced at ifire 
Annual Meeting held at the Royal Show. The sooner it was known the better. 

Mr. Evens su^ested that the Stock Prizes Committee should consider the 
question ajgain at its next meeting at the end of the month, and make a further 
report to the Council at the meeting on June 1st, the day after the Committee met* 

The Peesidbnt thought Mr. Evens’s suggestion had the full concurrence of 
evenrbody. It was rather desirable that the matter should be got on with* 

fii presenting the Implement Committee’s Report, Colonel ^anyeobte: said 
that although a very detailed account of the meeting of the Committee yesterday 
with the Agricultural and Road Machinery Manufacturers’ Association app^red 
in the report, the Council might want him to say a few words about it, !Wause 
the Implement Section of the annual exhibition was a very important one in every 
way for the Society, es^ially financially. It was very needful, therefore, to keep 
in mch and in close friendship with the implement makers. They had alwaj^ 
done so in the past and would always try to do so in the future. But at this 
time, when there was depression in everything, the implement makers had suffered 
very severely, and naturally considered how Qiey could diminish their esipuaditure 
at the Royal Show. It would, perhaps, interest the Council to know that the tepre* 
sentative of one firm said that their expenses at the Royal Show amounted, rou^y 
speaking, to £1 ,000. Out of that amount they had to pay. to thO Royal A^cultural 
^iety about £75. He (the speaker) suggest^ to the ^iputation that they might 
look at the £925 at the same time as they Were thei&75. He thoimt 

the latter figure ra^r made ihe. deputation see ft# pe Royal were mi 
the ps(^ who. diminish tlwdr exi«mditee wy great extmt. The 
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matter had been carefully gone into at the time the stock entry fees were 
reduced, because it was known there would be feeling on the part of the implement 
people if the fees were reduced on one side and not on the other. Having regard 
to the expenditure the Council were put to in the erection of shedding, the finding 
of the ground, the supply of water, gas and electricity, it was found that the fees 
could not be reduced. The amount per foot charged to the implement people was 
not excessive, and the Committee felt that a reduction could not be made. If it 
was possible to reduce the costs, as suggested by the implement people, by putting 
up the sheds and so on in the same way as the Three Counties Show, that might be 
done. The Committee had suggested that the Secretary, the Surveyor, and the 
Honorary Director if possible, should go down to visit that show. The Committee 
were most anxious to meet the implement makers in every possible way, and he 
hoped the meeting yesterday had proved that. He (the speaker) was afraid he 
had not been able to promise the implement makers much, except that the Society 
would do everything in its power to reduce the expenditure and was only too 
anxious, either now or in the future, to give careful consideration to any sug- 
gestions that they wished to put forward. He hoped, therefore, that some good 
would come out of yesterday’s meeting. 

Butter Marking Oebbr.^ — ^The Secretary read a letter from the Butter 
Markmg Order Committee of the Royal Empire Society stating that a Marking 
Order under the Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, had now been made by the Privy 
Council in respect of butter. The Order is dated March 17th, and wiD operate 
as from June 17th next. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1, 1932. 

Lord Mildmay of Eletb (President) in the Chair. 

Sir Eitzroy H, Anstruther-Cough-Calthorpe, Bart., Elvetham Hall, Hartley 
Wintney, Basingstoke, and Mr. T. G. Arnold (representing the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited) were elected Governors, and 133 new members were admitted 
into the Society, 

In presenting the Report of the Vetbrinaby Committee, Colonel Stanyforth 
referred to the following letter which the Veterinary Committee suggested should 
be written to the Minister of Agriculture ; — 

The Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland has brought to the 
notice of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society of England the fact 
that the Government of Northern Ireland consider that a sufficiently strong 
case has been made out against imported foreign vegetables as the cause of 
the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Northern Ireland to warrant 
their exclusion. 

My Council understands that H,M. Government of Great Britain has not 
deemed it wise to take a similar step, owing to its considering that an absolutely 
conclusive case baa not been made out in this instance. 

My Council realises that action taken by you, similar to that taken by the 
Minister of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, would have so much more impor- 
tant and far-reaching effects, both politically and economically, that you are 
fully justified in acting with a greater degree of caution than he need adopt. 
But my Council is deeply impressed by the information it has received 
through the Highland and Agricultural Society, and cannot believe that the 
M i nis ter of Agriculture for Northern Ireland took the important action he did 
unless he had sufficient proof to convince any reasonable man that imported 
foreign vegetables were the cause of the outbreak. 

My Council does not consider that in a case of this sort it is either neoessaxy 
or wise to wait for evidence of the kind necessary to convince either the legal 
or the scientific mind ; more especially so as these vegetables have been long 
suspect as a most probable carrying agent for foot-and-mouth disease. 
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I have been, therefore, requested to express to you the Council’s anxiety 
over the situation, and respectfully ask if you will be so kind as to receive a 
small deputation from this Society to discuss the matter. 

If you could see your way to extend to the Highland Society and the 
Royal Ulster Agricultural Society the invitation to send representatives to 
meet you at the same time, it would afford my Council much satisfaction to 
work in conjunction with them. 

He need not dwell upon it except to say that the Committee felt, after what 
Sir Merrik Burrell had said at the meeting yesterday, that it would be much more 
advisable to have an interview with the Minister of Agriculture than simply to 
write a letter. 

Lord Steaohie hoped the Council would take other action if satisfaction was 
not given by the Government. There might be difficulty, because Lord Snowden 
objected to anything of the sort. There were difficulties in the old days when 
he (the speaker) had the honour of representing the Board of Agriculture in the 
House of Commons. At that time he was most anxious to stop the importation 
of animals and vegetables of every kind from countries where there was foot- 
and-mouth disease, but he had always been met with the objection, “ You are a 
member of a Free Trade Government, and we must have free imports and take 
the risk.” A Protectionist Government had now been returned by the country, 
so that that argument could not now be used, and there should be protection 
in the future for our flocks and herds. 

He hoped the Council would do everything it could to urge the Government 
to take strong action in the matter, which he regarded as most serious. 

Sir Merrik Burrell, as Chairman of the Veterinary Committee, was appointed 
a member of the proposed Deputation, and the selection of a second representative 
was left in the hands of the President. 

Mr. John Evens, in presenting the Report of the Stock Prizes Committee, 
said the entries for the Southampton Show for all classes of stock were only just 
slightly below those of last year. He hoped that the Council would regard that 
as satisfactory seeing the difficulties of the present day and that the Show was to 
be held rather at one end of the country. It would be remembered that at, their 
meeting a month ago the Council agreed to four new classes for bacon and porker 
pigs. The Committee suggested that those classes should be judged by a member 
of the bacon trade in order to show farmers and members the class of pig that 
bacon ourers actually required. 

He might say that the classes were looked upon as purely educational. They 
were put forward at the present time in the hope that they might assist in the 
production of more bacon in England, and, consequently, keep at home a little 
more of our money. The Committee considered that the classes were more to the 
advantage of members generally than perhaps to the individual who show^ pi^. 
Further, they suggested that the entry fee should be lowered to £1 per pen for 
members or non-members. That being so, he ventured to hope that the classes 
would be filled. Some people said that they would not, but if they were not 
filled they would be automatically cancelled under the existing Regulations. He 
thought the Council would have satisfaction in feeling that all that could be done 
to foster the industry had been done. 

If he might, he would, in two sentences, give his own private opinion. He 
thought that pig production turned very much, in fact almost entirely, on the 
question of price. He firmly believed that if farmers could reasonably aasume 
mat the price would be a paying price, pigs would be produced in the quantity 
and of the quality and. size required. He might further say, with all respect, 
that in his humble opinion the powers that be ” had rather begun at the wtong 
end by asking farmers to produce pigs without knowing what demand there would 
be for them when they were produced. He considered that ajgrioulturists had 
been educated too long in that school. 

The Report of the Sexjiotion m> QmmAXf Committee having 

been presented, Iffie Bbesident explain^ to the Oounril Ihe choumstMices wMim 
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necessitated the course taken in connection with the extraordinary meeting of the 
Committee. It would he remembered that the last Council meeting was held on 
jMay 4th. Two days afterwards it was intimated in the newspapers that Sir 
Douglas Newton had been selected as Agricultural Adviser of the British delega- 
tion to Ottawa. It was also intimated that the Ministry proposed to ask the 
Boyal Agricultural Society to nominate a representative to the Committee to be 
appointed in ^e oiroumstanoes described in the report. On the following day, 
Saturday, May 7th, there came to Bedford Square a formal request from the 
Ministiy to appoint a representative and to appoint him at once. Under those 
circumstances there was no time to be lost. It was within a week of Whitsuntide, 
and it was essential that the nomination should go in at once, it being impossible 
to put it off until after Whitsuntide. The correct procedure would have been to 
call a meeting of the Selection and General Purposes Committee for Wednesday, 
May 11th, and, that Committee having chosen a representative, to call a special 
meeting of the Council for the same day, when the Council cOuld be asked to 
endorse the choice. On second thoughts, however, it appeared that at a Council 
meeting called at such very short notice, only two days, quite unexpectedly and 
very close to Whitsuntide, there would be very great risk of not securing a quorum 
of twenty members. In that event the Council would have been powerless, and 
members would have been brought up to London for nothing. It was almost a 
certainty that that would be so. Therefore, he got into touch at once with one or 
two prominent members of the Council, and they all agreed that the only possible 
procedure was to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Selection and General 
PuuTposes Committee for May 11th and to rely on the readiness of the Council at 
its next meeting to endorse the choice. He hoped and believed that members 
would agree that that was the best, the right and, in fact, the only course to take. 
(Hear, hear.) The Committee came unanimously to the conclusion that Sir 
Arthur Hazlerigg was the best man to represent the interests of the Society. 
There was no need to press Sir Arthur’s outstanding quaUfioations for the position, 
because they were undeniable. Having regard to Sir Arthur Hazlerigg’s know- 
ledge of agricultural conditions, his personality and capability, there could be 
no better man. 

They had been asked to nominate a second representative as a substitute, as 
it was put, Mr. John Evens, who occupied the position of Chairman of the Stock 
Prizes Committee, had, over and over again, proved his competence to represent 
the Society, and he was glad to say that he had consented. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Artour Hazlerigg was not present at the special meeting of the Committee, 
as he had much business to att^d to as Chairman of his own County Council. 
The unanimous wish of the Committee was at once communicated to him, but he 
was moat reluctant to accept, it being obviously most inconvenient to him. Sir 
Arthur had a great number of private and publio engagements, because he was 
a very busy man in Leicestershire, and felt that it woutd be very difficult for him 
to attend. He (the President) put pressure upon him and appealed to him, and 
he was glad to say that Sir Arthur was not deaf to that appeal. In the end, he 
gave up all else to serve agriculture and serve the Society in the way desired. 
He was sure that they would all agree that there was reason to be most grateful 
to Sir Arthur Hazlerigg for doing as was wished and that they would all want to 
tender to him warm thanks. (Applause.) 

To show how pressing the matter was, the Advisoiy Committee had already 
had two meetings. The question of appointing a nominee could not wait, 

Mr. Bukkitt, moving the adoption of the Report of the Dairy akd PRonirca 
Committee, said that members would be glad to hear that the entries for the 
m ilk yirid and butter test classes at the forthcoming show were up to the average 
of recent years,^ He had not yet got the final figures with regard to the butter- 
making competition, but the entries were quite sufficient to make a satisfactory 
attraction at Southampton. * 

On the subject of Dr. Voelcker’s recommendation, whilst everybody would 
like to see the position with regard to the milk standard, so far as prosecutions 
were concerned, clarified, the matter was one that could not be dealt with hastily. 
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He thought that that fact had rather influenced the CJommittee in deciding, whilst 
sympathising with Dr. Voeloker, not to go further in the matter. When a case 
came before a bench of magistrates there was always one unfortunate thing : 
the regulations laid it down that when an analyst gave his report to the magis- 
trates on a sample of milk he had to state that it had, say, 2J per cent, of butterfat, 
which was equal to 20 per cent, of added water. There was notliing more likely 
to give a farmer an unfavourable start off than immediately accusing him of 
admng water to milk. It meant that the farmer got no sympathy — which probably, 
at times, he did not deserve. There could easily be an improvement effected. 
While the Committee were ready to help in every possible manner to secure an 
improvement in regard to prosecutions, they did not feel that they could go further 
in the short time at their disposal yesterday, the occasion being the first on which 
the question had been brought forward. 

Sir Authtjh Hazlbbioo said that on his appointment to the Advisory Com- 
mittee he had at once got into touch with Mr. Turner, who had been good enough 
to give him a long and most interesting report of the whole history of the Quaran- 
tine Station. This had been put in, and he hoped and believed that it might be 
of very great use at Ottawa. 

For the ensuing year the Trustees of the Qttben VioTom Grrrs Fund recom- 
mend a grant of £180, to be devoted to 6 gifts of £10 each to male candidates ; 
3 gifts of £20 each to married couples ; 6 gifts of £10 each to female candidates. 
The distribution in each class to be left until after the election to pensions by the 
Eoyal Agricultural Benevolent Institution. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 1932. 

Loan ItooMA.'sr ob Flbti (Fresident) in the Chair. 

Before proceeding with the formal business, The said he was sure 

that it woidd be the wish of the Council that a resolution of sympathy should be 
sent to the relatives of the late Mr. Leonard Sutton, whose fainily had for so long 
had a close association with the Society and the Eoyal Show. Mr. Leonard Sutton 
was elected a Member as long ago as 1882 and became a Governor of the Society 
in December, 1924. 

Many of those present would remember what a tremendous amount of work 
he did for the Society when the Eoyal Show was held at Eeading in 1926. He 
was Mayor of Heading in that year and took a very keen and personal interest 
in evez^hing appertaining to the success of their visit to Eeading, He worked 
assiduously throughout all the preparations, and eventually obtained a pronfise 
from their Majesties the King and Queen to visit the Eeading Show. Mr. Leonard 
Sutton would be missed in many spheres of Agricultural, Horticultural and 
Educational Ufa. 

He would ask the Council to show their appreciation of Mr. Sutton^s work for 
the Society and their sympathy with his son and the bereaved relative by fsitmd- 
ingfor a moment. , 

Members rose in their places. 

Mr. AniANB said he had no report to present, but he would like to doal vririi 
one question— -not a very big one— and that was , the question of cmiversiofi of 
War Loan. The Society held £ld,294 nominal in the 5 per cent. War Loan,' and 
he took it that the Council would wish to convert that mto the new 8$ per wt. 
War Loan. He would, therefore, move “ That the nominal amount dP In 
^er cent. War loan held by riie Society he transferred into the ncw S| cdilt. 

War Loan, and that the President and Chairman, of the Jwnoe C30mm|tteb^ 
authorised to complete the transaction.” ' - 

Hr. ’Btoum Buim seconded the mctimx, which wae put Id the w 

carried ' , j""'"',,'' " .'r"; 
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Upon a Motion from the Chair, the Common Seal of the Society was ordered 
to be affized to the document carrying ont the conversion. 

On the motion of Mr, An bane, seconded by Mr. Wiluam Bttrkitt, it was 
resolved : 

That the best thanks of the Society are due and are hereby tendered to : — 

(1) The Ofbioials or the Gbneeal Post Ofpioe for the efficient postal 
arrangements in connection with the Show. 

(2) The Chief Constable of Hampshirb for the efficient Police arrange- 
ments in connection vfith the Show. 

(3) The St. John Ambulance Bbioadb No. 2 District (Hampshire Corps) 
for the efficient Ambulance arrangements at the Snow, 

(4) Messrs. Babolay’s Bank, Lboted, Local Bankers, for the efficient 
services rendered by their officials. 

(5) Messrs. Mereyweather & Sons, Ltd., for the provision of fire 
protection appliances and for the efficient arrangements made by 
ihem in connection with the Pire Station in the Showyard. 

(6) Messrs. Shepherd & Hedger, 13-17 High Street, Southampton, for 
decorating and furnishing the Royal Pavilion. 

(7) Messrs, Tooqood & Sons, Ltd., Southampton, for providing floral 
decorations at the Royal Pavilion. 

(8) The Young Men’s Christian Association (Bournemouth Division) 
for providing reading matter, writing materials and refreshments, and 
for organising welfare work for stockmen and grooms in the Showyard. 

(9) The Electricity Commettee of Southampton Corporation for free 
electricity for Herdsmen’s Refreshment Tents in Showyard, 

(10) The Waterworks Committee of Southampton Corporation for 
free supply of water to the Showyard. 

(11) Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Ltd., for the loan of a calculating 
machine for use at the Dairy In connection with the Milk Yield and 
Butter Test Competitions. 

Letters of thanks were also ordered to be sent to various other individuals 
and firms for assistance kindly rendered and for the loan of articles for the 
purposes of the Show. 

Iprocceblngs at tbe General flOeetino of 
(Bovcrnors anb flDcmbcrs 

held in the large tent in the showyard at SOUTHAMPTON, 

WEDNESDAY. JULY 6, 1932. 

LORD MILDMAY OF FLBTE (FRJ^IDENT) IN THE CHAIR* 

The President said they met there that day on one of the few occasions 
when the Royal Show had been held in the South of England and upon the 
second occasion only that it had been held at Southampton. There were veiy 
many and good reasons why the Society had not been able to visit Southern centres, 
and these he need not enlarge upon, but perhaps the chief reason was the difficulty 
of obtaining a site large enough and level enough to accommodate the Show. 
This difficulty was actually experienced at Southampton. The Royal Show 
could not be staged, if he might so put it, on the ** Common ” without detracting 
from its amenities for many months of the year. This could not be thought of, 
but, by the goodwill of Mr. Willis Fleming, and his agent, Mr. Alan Arnold, the 
present site at Stoneham Park was offered to the Society, and most gladly did 
they accept the offer. 

It was perhaps a little too far out of Southampton Town to please some 
exhibitors, but there were few places in the country now where vacant spaces 
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large enough to take the Show oould be found, either in the centre of, or in close 
proximity to, a town. He was sure, however, that it was an admirable site, well 
laid out, and well adapted for a showground. 

Having secured a site, the next care was jSnance, and they were greatly 
indebted to the Lord Lieutenant of the County, General JT. E. B. Seely, for being 
so good as to call a meeting of all those interested to launch the appeal for funds. 

They were also grateful to the Mayor of Southampton in 1931, Councillor 
E, W. Cross, for so kindly undertaking the preliminary organisation, and particu- 
larly were they grateful to his successor, the present Mayor, Councillor F. Woolley 
— (applause)— who could truly be said to have borne the burden and heat of the 
day, for, not only had he in his office as Mayor done all he possibly could to further 
the success of the Show, but he had undertaken the duties of local honorary 
secretary, and carried these out with conspicuous ability. No one who had not 
actually undertaken the responsibilities of such a position oould realise what an 
immense amount of detail and correspondence had to be handled. 

Members of the Society and exhibitors would not need to be told how much 
they owed to the untiring efforts of Mr. Burke (their Honorary Director) and 
their veiy efficient Secretary, Mr. Turner. They were all most grateful to them 
for their unremitting work. 

Those present would all realise, he was sure, that, even after all the preliminary 
arrangements had been satisfactorily concluded, much remained to be done. 
The close co-operation of exhibitors was necessary, and he would tender to them, 
on behalf of the Society, their warmest thanks for the efforts they had made to 
support the Show. To those who were showing all the best of their live stock 
and to the exhibitors of agricultural implements and machinery they were thankful, 
for it required a very great deal of courage and a spirit of true optimism to under- 
take in these diffimdt and depressing times the expense and labour of preparing 
and sending exhibits in any section of this their National Show. Might he per- 
sonally express the hope that such courage had been rewarded by the business 
they had secured at the Show. 

At the Council meeting early that morning, resolutions of thanks were cordially 
approved and would be sent to many individuals and firms who had directly 
helped towards the success of the Show, and the general meeting would shortly 
have put before it for endorsement votes of thanks to the local Committee, the 
Bailway Companies, and others. There were, however, many individuals to whom 
their gratitude was due, but who could not he specifically thanked by resolution, 
and these he would ask to accept his own thanks and the thanks of the Council 
for help so willingly given. 

It had been often said that figures oould be made to prove anything, so he 
did not intend to give many on that occasion. He knew that the success of some 
agricultural shows was estimated aooording to the number of entries obtained. 
He would rather ask them to judge this show in the same way that the judges 
of stock formed their opiniozw yesterday, not on niimbers, but on the quaJily of 
the exhibits brought together there. 

In passing, hov^ver, it mi^t be interesting to observe that in 1844, the last 
occasion on which the Royal Show was held at Southampton, the claasifioaitoi 
in the schedule contained only 4 distinct breeds of cattle, 2 of horses, 8 of ibeep, 
and 2 of pigs ; whilst to-day mere were on exhibition for all to see 9 distinct types 
of horses, 17 distinct breeds of cattle, 16 breeds of sheep, and 8 breeds of 
with a total of 2,597 animals claiming attention from the judges. 

They had got a very representative entry, and as large a one as could reaso^bly 
be expected in these times. It was true t^t several breeds usually seen at the 
Royal did not appear on account of lack of support, an4 iu the oasW of ^bose 
who were disappointed, he would tnjfe the Scxaely resroon^ble for the to 
impress upon their members the need to make their enfees in good, time sni. to 
endeavour by ” personal touch to obtain m assurance from weders 
required support wmdd be forfhoomirg, for it wfus sure^ a very, bad 
for any br^ to have sparsely filled classy af aiy big showi 
to another point in oannection with which #ie Had 
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some criticism. Many of them would have heard that at Derby next year classes 
were to be included for pork and bacon pigs — ^two classes for pedigree pigs and 
two classes for pigs of a first cross between any pure breeds. This might seem a 
departure from the usual “ Pedigree ” standard which had hitherto dominated 
the Koyal Show ; but much thought and discussion had been given ^ the question, 
and special conditions would apply to the classes to popularise them. Por 
instance, the classes were to be judged by a trade judge or bacon factory expert 
on inspection in iiie showyard. The prizes would be on the same scale as for 
pedigree animals, but the entry fee would be only £1 for all exhibitors, whether 
members or non-members. It was hoped that tlfis innovation would give a real 
stimulus to pig production. 

It would help to standardise the pig, and would enable the farmer to produce 
the type of animal required by the trader and bacon factory for their particular 
purpose. It was for such further standardisation of pig-production, in close 
accordance with the requirements of the market, that the Minister of Agriculture 
had asked. They were told that they must do their part, and then they might 
perhaps hope to secure from the Government that stabilisation of prices about 
which so much has been said and written. 

As agriculturists their eyes Were now naturally turning to the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa, and members, he knew, would join with him 
in wishing well to the Minister of Agriculture, Sir John Gilmour, and their 
Member of Council, Sir Douglas Hewton, who had been appointed one of his 
advisors on the many intricate problems and questions which would be tabled 
for discussion at that Conference. 

Those of them who followed the proceedings of the Society's Council would 
know that the Ministry had requested the Society to appoint a representative 
upon an Advisory Committee which was to assist Sir Douglas NeT^on to gain 
a first-hand knowledge of the fanning problems existing at home, and Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg very kindly consented to act as their representative* (Applause.) He 
believed that they thought as he thought, that no better delegate could have been 
chosen, for Sir Arthur was a man of very determined views otf agricultural matters. 
They ill fervently hoped that success might attend the efforts of the Minister 
and his colleagues, and that as a result of their deliberations at Ottawa some 
promise of better times for stock breeders and their great industry of agriculture 
might be forthcoming. 

It might interest members to know that the Council of the Society had that 
morning decided to take the patriotic action of accepting the conversion of their 
holdings of £15,294 5 per cent. War loan into SJ per cent. War Loan in response 
to ike urgent appeal made to them by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

So far this Show had not been affected by the dreaded scourge of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which last year caused the cancellation of all live stock entries at 
the Centenary Show of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the 
segregation of a number of cattle, sheep and pigs from what became an infected 
area, in a special camp outside their Warwick Show. This was one of the con- 
tingencies to be faced by show promoters, and added greatly to the anxiety of the 
officials, He hoped that nothing of the kind would happen this year and . that 
the Show would run smoothly and successfully to its conclusion. 

They were shortly to receive a visit from Their Hoyal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of York, and he was sure it would be the wish of them all that he 
should extend to them on the Society’s behalf a very hearty welcome to the Show, 

His Majesty the King and all the members of the Eoyal Family took a keen 
interest in agriculture and live stock breeding, as well as a personal interest in 
their great Society and its traditions. He trusted that Their Eoyal Highnesses 
would be able to make a good report to His Majesty as to the success of their 
efforts at this year’s Show. (Applause.) The Society was most grateful to 
them for their visit. 

Ho one man could ensure the success of any show. It was dependent upon 
so many oiroumstances— the weather, the suitability or popularity of the venue 
of the show, the freedom of the country from animal ffisease, agricultural and 
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industrial economic conditions — these were all factors to be reckoned with, and 
consequently it was not in a lighthearted way that any show-promoting body 
could in these days organise a show, whether large or small, without some fear 
or anxiety as to the result ,* but he would like to feel that, as a consequence of 
the Southampton Show, the Council of the Koyal Agricultural Society of England 
would be encouraged to come more frequently to the South of England with that 
great educational venture, and particularly did he hope that they would not allow 
another 88 years to elapse before again visiting Southampton. (Applause.) 

Thanjks to Local Committee. 

Mr. RoLAKn Btjbkb (Honoraiy Director) moved : “ That the beat thanks 
of the Society are due, and are hereby tendered, to the Southampton Local 
Committee for their exertions to promote the success of the Show.” It would, 
he said, be obvious to everyone that the success of the show must depend upon the 
local support the Society received, and they had been indeed fortunate in that 
locality in having the advantage of a most efficient and able Committee who 
had done everything in their power to promote the success of that show. The 
local organisation in this case had been somewhat unique. There was not only 
a Committee in Southampton, but there were also influential Sub-Committees in 
the four counties of Hampshire, Dorset, Wiltshire, and Sussex. He was sure 
those present would formve him if he did not in the brief time at his disposal 
mention everyone who played such a large part in the work of those Committees ; 
but the Society was indeed grateful to the Lord Lieutenant, the Chairman of the 
Committees and the Local Secretaries in those counties for all they had done in 
these difficult times to cany out the local organisation in connection with that 
year’s show. He would like particularly to associate himself with all Lord Mildmay 
said with regard to the part taken by Mr. Woolley, (Applause.) Mr. Woolley 
and his daughter betweSu them had done an enormous amount of work from 
the very bemnning. He would also like to associate himself with what had been 
said about Mr. Willis Fleming and Mr. Alan Arnold, his agent, and he would 

E articularly mention Mr. Brown, the tenant of the land, who bad been of enormous 
elp to them, and had never spared himself in the preparations for the show. 
In conclusion, he would like personally to thank all those who had had a close 
connection with the show for their kind help to him in the effort to make the 
show a success. 

Lt.-Col, E. W. Stanyborth did not think many words from him were neces- 
sary, after what they had heard from the Honorary Director, to second that 
resolution. But he supposed that unless one had served as a member of a local 
committee himself or was associated with the Council and thus knew what the 
difficulties and troubles with regard to the arrangements of a show meant, one 
did not realise the extent of the work necessary from the local committee* 
success or failure of a show depended to a great extent on the efiorts d lie 
committee. In that instance, and in that year, it had been much nmre 
for the local committee, especially with regard to flnanoe. They had,, 
helped the Society in the best way they possibly could, and the thaw of A 
members were due to them. , ? 

The resolution of thanks was carried unanimously. ; ' ^ 

Cknmoilior E. W. Onoss, in acknowledging the vote of riianks* said fee was 
deeply sorry that the Majnr of SouthamiSon was not present. As they SwW, 
he was wwooming the Duke and Duchess of York. Boutbampten wan :#ery 
pleased to receive the Boyal Agricultural Boeiety. It was 88 yeW shie W 
Society’s last visit, and he could only express the hope that thsy waald jW* Walt 
another 88 yeaa?s before coming agaliu If any of those 
time from the show he hoped ^ey would take the oppori^dty d 
the town. There were many jflaoes of interest msd d 
had the flnesfe docks, which were the gateway d the 

*wm?e in progress which he ventured ' 

As ObiWdttee they had hs4 larifor a 

fa^,"bul.he #d 
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had ever before been faced with such diffioiilties as they bad had. In the jfirst 
place, it was beyond the power of the Town Council to give a grant and the usual 
guarantee. When the Local Committee started their labours there came the 
upheaval of last autumn and the turmoil of the General Election. Then the 
people had to part with a fourth of their income — ^three-quarters of it payable at 
one time. Altogether their difficulties had been very considerable, and he could 
only assure the Society that the Local Committee had done their very beat. He 
hoped that any shortcomings on their part would be made up by a good attendance 
at the show. When members left the town he hoped they would be well satisfied 
with what Southampton had done. 

As a town, Southampton was progressive : it had its own water and electricity 
undertakings and tramway service. Although the Council were not able to make 
a grant, they had been able to help the Society with a supply of water, entirely 
free, and with electricity. They had an excellent tramway service, which was 
capable of bringing people q^uicldy to the show and at very frequent intervals. 

He desired to express his thanks to Mr. Burke and to JJr. Turner. They had 
worked hand in hand with the Local Committee, and never had there been the 
slightest friction. The chairmen and secretaries of the local committee in Sussex, 
Wnta, and Dorset had been a very great help. He also acknowledged the co- 
operation of the Chief Constables of Hants and Southampton, which had resulted 
in most efficient police arrangements. 

He thought it must be unique for the Mayor of the town visited to be also 
acting as local secretary in connection with the show. Having himself recently 
occupied the position of Mayor, he well knew what the duties entailed, and he 
marvelled at what Mr. Woolley had done ; but it would hardly have been possible 
for hiiTt to carry on the local secretaryship without the assistance of his daughter, 
who had been a tower of strength, and the Local Committee owed a debt of 
gratitude to her for all the help she had given them. To the Society he tendered 
the town’s best wishes for the success of the show. 

Thanks to Railways. 

Mr. 0. W. H, Gnossop, M.P., moved that the best thanks of the Society be 
tendered to the Railway Companies for the facilities afforded by them in con- 
nection with the show. It was, he said, a particular pleasure to him to move 
this resolution, because it was only a few years ago that at this identical meeting 
he moved an amendment to a similar resolution. He believed that it was the 
criticism of the railways in the past that had resulted in the close attention which 
the companies now gave to agricultural societies’ members. The efficient way 
in which the Southern Railway had dealt with the traffic was the more creditable, 
because they were not called upon to handle the Royal Show traffic frequently. 
All grades of the staff were worthy of the highest praise. He believed the railway- 
men regarded it as a privilege to have something to do with the show traffic, 
and thjmks were especially due to the lower grades for the loyal way in which they 
helped the stockmen in bringing their exhibits to the show. 

It was invidious to mention names, but he would like to propose a special 
vote of thanks to Mr. Richards, Divisional Superintendent of the London West 
Division, who was responsible for the work. As agriculturists, they hoped that 
with the revival of their industry they; might in some small way assist the revival 
of prosperity for the railway companies. 

The Rev. C. H, Beooklbbank, in seconding the motion, said the proposer 
of the resolution had entered into so much detail that it left him little to say. 
He himself belonged to the railway generation, and expressed his preference for 
that mode of transport. If one drove a motor car it was necessary to keep one’s 
eye on the road; if someone else drove, then one must keep one’s eye on the 
sign-post. (Laughter.) 

Mr. R. S. Waltbes (Bimingham) moved that the resolution lie on the table. 
He had never heard, he said, that the railway companies subsidised the Society, 
and a vote of thanks suggested that agriculturists were satisfied with the com- 
panies and with railway* rates. He was confident that agrioidtunsts were not so 
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satisfied. He had asked the railway companies three months ago for a Sunday 
service to the Southampton Show and back for his animals> but he had heard 
nothing till three days before the show, and then they offered him a Saturday 
service. The result was that he sent his exhibits by road, and they came much 
more cheaply than they would have done by rail. 

Mr. J. H. Williams (Smethwick) seconded the amendment. He considered 
the resolution unnecessary, as the railways were well paid for their work. 

Another member supported the amendment. His experience was that railway 
rates did not compare favourably with those for road transport. He found that 
the charges for excess fodder by rail were invariably more than the value of the 
fodder, and that the charges for transport to the show were excessive and unreason- 
able. Pedigree stockbreeders were in for a lean time, and it was up to the railways 
to help them. 

Brig.-Gen. A. H, 0. LLoyd expressed the opinion that it would be ungracious 
to the railway staff not to pass this vote of thanks. He was quite certain that — 
to use an army expression — ^all “ other ranks ” had put their shoulders to the 
wheel and done the best they could. If the usual resolution was not passed, ho 
thought a vote of thanks was due to the railway staffs. 

Mr. Walters, mover of the amendment, expressed his readiness to support 
a vote of thanks if it were confined to the railway staffs. 

The President said he was sorry to hear of the difficulties of Mr. Walters. 
He knew how hard it was for the companies to cope with the show traffic at this 
particular time of the year. All the staffs had to work for long hours, and the 
whole business called for far-reaching organisation on the part of the railways. 
As President he took an impartial attitude, but he did hope the resolution of 
thanks would be passed. Those present had heard the resolution, to which an 
amendment had been moved and seconded. 

The amendment was put to the meeting, and eight members voted in favour 
of it. 

The vote of thanks to the railways was then put, and carried by a large majority. 

Members^ Suggestions* 

The PBESiDBNT then inquired if any Gk)vemor or Member had any remark 
to make or suggestion to offer for the consideration of the Council, 

Mr. J. H. Williams said that reference had been made to stock raising, and 
especially pig-breeding, but perhaps a word for the nimble little bee might be 
welcomed by members and others, for the question was one of great importance 
to this country. He had hoped to obtain information for that meeting with 
regard to the imports into this country of bee products and the wholesale jwices, 
but he regretted it had not come to hand. Efowever, the imports amounted to 
many tons annually, and he ventured to suggest that the industry might be made 
more profitable here. 

Another thing he mentioned was the growing of the Butch brown bean, for 
which the climate of Holland was very favourable. He had experimented with 
it himself, but he thought it would be an advantage to have the aggregate of 
individual effort in the way of experiment in this country. The culture of the 
soya bean, too, might, he suggested, be the subject of experiment on the part 
of members of the Society, « 

In his oipimon, the bean fields of England which had been put down to grass 
might well be revived in the interests of agriculture and the members generally. 

The pRESiDEKT thanked Hr. Williams lor Ms suggestions, of wM& due note 
had been taken. 

President Thanked. 

Lord HASTiNas said he had been permitted the honour of proposing the 
toast of the evening,” that was a very hearty vote of thanks to Lord Mdpoay 
for presiding over that meeting. Members of the Society would' appreciate the 
feelfigs of members of Council when they saw how, valuaHe was the kind of 
leadAip Lord Mildmay gave to them and to the show. His lordsMp had given 
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members a taste of his quality as chairman of that general meeting, but as 
chairman of the Council he had displayed qualities of a kind which made them feel 
a great admiration for everything he did. He begged to move a very hearty 
vote of thanks to their President. 

The Earl of Radkob seconded the motion. He did not propose to embarrass 
Lord Mildmay by saying any more than to endorse everj^hing that had fallen 
from Lord Hastings. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting by Lord Hastings and carried 
by acclamation. 

The Pebsidiikt said he could only thank Lord Hastings and Lord Radnor 
for their kind references to himself and the meeting for the way in which they 
had passed the resolution. He felt it a great honotir to be put in the proud 
position of President of the Society, and hoped that from his year of office would 
date the revival of the agricultural industry which was so long overdue, (Applause.) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1932. 


Lobd Harlboh (Trustee) in the Chair. 

The CHATBMAy said his first duly was to read the following letter from the 
President : — 

21st July, 1932. 

My beab Haelech,— 


I believe that you are to occupy the chair at the prospective Council Meeting 
of the “ Royal ” on Wednesday, 27th July. Will you be good enough to 
explain to the Council that I am prevented from presiding by the duty which 
falls to me, as Lord-Lieutenant, of wielcoming H.R.H. The IVince of Wales 
at a public ceremony in Devonshire on that day. 

I much regret that I should be absent, for I should have liked to thank 
personally the many who did their utmost to ensure the success of the 
Southampton Show, 

Will you please make known to the Council the terms of the enclosed 
communication from Admiral Brooke, Comptroller to H.R.H. The Duke of 
York ? It was written in acknowledgment of a letter from me conveying the 
deep gratitude of the Royal Agricultural Society to Their Royal Highnesses, 
who, when leaving the Show Yard, themselves expressed to me their warm 
thanks for the enjoyment they had derived from their visit. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mjedkay. 

The letter from Admiral Brooke was as follows : — 


^ ^ 7th July, im 

DEj^ LOJKD MXUDMAr , — 

Their Royal Highnesses the Ihxke and Duchess of York desire me to write 
and tha;^ you for your letter, which I showed them this morning. They 
were delighted to hear that their pres^oe helped the Royal Show duriim your 
year of office as President, 

Their Royal Highnesses ask me to convey to you, and through you, to Mr, 
Roland Burke and all others principally concerned, their gratitude for all 
t^t was done to make their visit so enjoyable and comfortable. The organisa- 
tion was evidently carefully thought out and so spared the Duchess any 
imdue fatigue and enabled Their Royal Highnesses, in the somewhat short 
time at their disposal, to see a fair number of the very interesting exhibits. 

The Duke and Duchess both hope that there will be a good attendance 
on the remainmg da;^ of the Show, and that, when it closes, you, as President, 
will consider it has been a success in every way. 

Yours sincere^, 

B, V, Bbookb, 

PomptroRer* 
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Lieut.-Col. 0. H. Grey, D.S.O., Hooker Edge, Granbrook, and Senor Pablo 
Emilio Bonfanti Pasini, Calle 25 de Mayo 489, Vo Pieo, Buenos Aires, were elected 
as Governors and 82 new members were admitted into the Society. 

On the motion of Mr. Adbanb, seconded by Lord Dabesbuby, it was 
resolved : — 


** That, in order to facilitate the winding up of the accounts of the Southampton 
Show as early as possible, authority be given for the Issue during the recess of orders 
on the Society’s bankers for the payment of accounts connected with the Show,” 


Lord Hastenqs, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Botanical 
AND Zoological (Porestry and Orchards) Committee, said that, as he was not 
present at the time the Committee was dealing with the Orchards and Fruit 
Plantations Competition, he would like Colonel Wheeler to deal with that part of 
the report. 

Colonel Wheeler stated that the Orchards and Fruit Plantations Competition 
had now been taking place for a period of ten years or more, and during that time 
it had been the means of doing a great deal of good throughout the country. Kext 
year the competition would he in the counties of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, where 
they began, and he hoped it would be found there would be a marked difference 
in the cultivation of the orchards there. Anyone interested in fruit growing 
would find the judges’ report, which was now ready for publication, a very valuable 
document. Thanks were due to Mr. Boughton, who had been responsible for 
making out the route for the judges, which task he had carried out most satis- 
factorily, and in this had helped the judges very considerably. 

Colonel Stanyeorth moved the adoption of the VBTBBiNABy Committee’s 
report, in the absence of Sir Merrik Burrell. With regard to the correspondence 
with the Minister of Agriculture on the subject of a suggested embargo on foreign 
vegetables with a view to preventing the risk of the introduction of foot-and-mouth 
disease, he did not think it was necessary to say anything, but it was not desirable 
to close the door absolutely and accept the MMster of Agnoulture’s communioatidn 
as final. 


On a motion from the Chair, authority was given to affix the Society’s 
seal to the agreement between the Society and the (^rporation of Derby, relating 
to the Show of 1933. 

Lord Cornwallis raised the question of the provision of a new panel 
to contain the Roll of Past-Presidents of the Society, as the present panel was now 
completely filled up. Various suggestions had been made for the position of the 
new panel : some members would like it to be alongside the old panel over the 
mantelpiece, while others suggested the provision of two panels, one on either 
side of the President’s chair. No general measure of agreement was found, and 
he suggested that members of the Finance and Selection and General Purpos^i 
Committees should meet together so as to be able to present a scheme to the next 
meeting of the Council. It would have been oonv^ent to have had the 
panel put up during the recess, but in view of the lack of any general semie of 
agreement, tfiat seemed impossible. 

Colonel Stanybobte suggested that, as many members of the Couiicii rtsestit , 
were members of the two^mmittees in question, they should me^ afler 
Council meeting, and should be given power to act upon any oottclt0di>*i 
to. This would enable the work to be carried out during the reee^*' 
of money to be spent on the work would only amount to stSO c«r 150, amd If 
a matter which could easily be settled the members of the 


question if the Council ^ve authority. 

Lord Hastings thou^t it would be possible to do away i 
and have an entirely hew one* providing hhree c<fiumns for 
present two columns. This would make provision for a | 
names. 

Lord CoiOTALLmpoinW out expeito; 
such a suggestnm^ 

The pHAiBfflaiN put the ’ 

the Flnam^ Oomimtteey ^»ith pow®? to act, and# 


' :r 
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Sir Asohibau) Wbioaix pointed out that the Board of the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying was shortly making an appointment to fill 
the place left vacant by the death of Dr. Stezihouse Williams, the late Director 
of that Institute, who had always sat upon the Dairy and Produce Committee. 
He attested that the new Director of the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying should be co-opted on the Dairy and Produce Committee, so that the 
Committee might have the benefit of his assistance and advice, as it had enjoyed 
the assistance of Dr. Stenhouse Williams. 

This was seconded by Lord Dabbsbuet, and was carried. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1932, 

Loed IfoiDMAY OF pLETE (President) in the Chair. 

The Peesident remarked that the present was the first occasion on which 
the Council had met since the recess, and consequently the first opportunity 
he had of referring to the serious loss which the Society had sustained by the 
death of Mr. H. Dent Brocklehurst. Before the members proceeded to the 
ordinary business, he was sure they would agree with him that it would be fitting 
that he should at once refer to the long and continuous service which Mr. Brockle- 
hurst had rendered to the Society. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Brocklehurst had become 
an ordinary member of the Society as long ago as 1891, when ho resided in 
Gloucestershire. In the year 1906 he had been elected a Member of Council for 
‘that couniy, and had continued to serve on the Council until the year 1930. He 
resigned because he left the county. At the end of last year he had been elected 
a representative for London, and rejoined the Council. During the period of his 
service he had been a member of the Botanical Committee and the Chemical 
Committee, and of this latter Committee he had acted as Chairman, and had 
continued to do so^ until his resignation in 1930. Mr. Brocklehurst had taken a 
very ^eat interest in the Annual Shows, and especially had he done most valuable 
work in connection with the meeting at HarxogSrte in 1929. He was well-known 
throughout the countiy as a breeder of thoroughbred horses. He himself had 
been a fine horseman, as were his brothers. But his interests had not been confined 
to horses alone j they embraced all classes of stock and scientific agriculture. He 
had been a close friend of many on the Council. To himself (the President) he 
had been a very valued friend for many years, and he thought the members 
would a^ee that the loss to the Council through Mr. Brocklehurst’s death was 
indeed grievous. (Hear, hear.) The members would wish, he was sure, to convey 
their sympathy to the widow and family, and he would ask them to testify their 
sympathy by rising in their places. 

m:, William James Bailey, 27 Gloucester Street, Morice Town, Devonport, 
Pl;mouth, and Mr. H. R. Jenkins, The Porch, Westliide, Hereford, were elected 
as Governors, and 28 new Members were admitted into the Society. 

^ Mr. AnEiSE, in moving the adoption of the il^port of the PiNAiiroE Committee, 
said the detailed accounts of the Show would be presented to the next meeting, 
but he was sure the Council would like to know at once the result of the Show, 
and he was able to give the figure : it was a loss of £7,800. He might say that 
the loss wus less than they had expected. 

There was one point in the Report to which he would like to allude, and that 
was TOth regard to the reduction of fees for machinery-m-motion shedding. The 
machinery makers of the country were some of the Society's best friends, and the 
(tomirnttee were very glad to be able to make the recommendation that the fee 
should be reduced from 15^. to 12^. 6d. per foot. Perhaps it would interest the 
Louncil to know what the charges had been since 19U. From 1914 to 1916 the 

^ 15a. 6d, In 1921-23 

It had been £1, and it had been reduced in 1924 to 16a., and had remained at that 
mte ever smoe. He was sure the Council would agree to the recommendation 
that the fee should be reduced. 
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Sir BoiraLAS Newton asked if he understood aright that the members would 
have a full statement at the next meeting of Council with regard to the rather 
alarming loss mentioned by Mr. Adeane, because he thought the members would 
like to examine the figures. The Society could not face up to a loss of £7,800. 
There must be some special causes for such a heavy loss other than the ordinary 
trade, depression ; it might possibly be choice of site, or possibly the show which 
was given to the public. He himse,lf thought that the Society might examine the 
Show from the point of view of trying to make it more attractive to people who 
cared little or nothing about agriculture. Not only did they want to attract 
agriculturists but they wanted to attract the public, and in order to do that they 
had to give the public something which they wanted. He did not know how far 
it was possible to explore that field. Bog racing was a very attractive thing, and 
there were many other avenues which could be explored and which might attract 
the public to the Show in the evenings and thus help the Society to get more 
money into its till. At any rate, it was quite certain the Show would not continue 
unless they did get money into the till. That was an important point, and there* 
fore he hoped the Committee would explore the position and put up some concrete 
suggestions when they presented their next Report. 

The President pointed out that Mr. Adeane had mentioned that it was the 
intention to put before the next meeting of Council full details, and therefore it 
would be advisable to defer any criticism until the members had full knowledge 
of the matter. 

Sir Bottolas Newton asked if the members might have suggestions put 
before them at the same time for attracting the public ? 

Mr. Adeane e:^lained that he had only given the figure of loss because he 
thought the Council would be anxious to Imow. Perhaps he ought not to have 
given any figure at all until after the audit had been completed and the accounts 
placed before the Council at the beginning of Becember. He did not think they 
could go into the question of side-shows at the present moment. 

Lord CoRNWAtws, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Journal and 
Education Committee, said he hoped that very shortly the new Pream ” would be 
ready for issue — at any rate, before the end of the year. But for a few technical 
details it might have been ready at once. ► 

On behalf of the Committee, and he was sure of the Council, he desired to tender 
their thanks to Sir Rowland Biffen and those who had collaborated with him in the 
production of the book. The volume would go out not only from the Society, but 
would also have the imprimatur of Cambridge, which would greatly add to its value; 
Already there had been a considerable demand for copies. 

The President was sure the members would desire to take the present oppor- 
tunity of conveying to Sir Rowland Biffen their real thanks for having helped the 
Society in the matter in every possible way. (Hear, hear.) 

In moving the adoption of the Report of the Onemioal Committee, Mr. Bred 
Smith said he desired to associate the Chemical Committee with the Presideht^s 
remarks in reference to its late Chairman, Mr. H. Bent Broofclehurst. Mir. Broekle- 
hurst had been a member of the Committee for a great many years, and had presided 
with great credit as Chairman for three years. 

Lord Hastings, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Botanito and 
Zoological (Pobestey and Oboeabds) Committee, said the Council wUuld have 
noticed a casual reference in Sir Rowland Biffen’s report to the Cmnjnittee dl m 
article called ** Ceresan.** The great majority of agriculturists were lamlKar with 
Ceresan, but in case there were some who were not, he lliought perha|fe 
to draw their attention to it. It was a form of dressing powder wMch had 
thoroughly tried out by the National Institute of Agrioultum Botafiy, Nor- 
folk Agricultural Station and by other bodies similarly qualified. It was now in 
possession of practically every seed merchant in l^ie cotmtry^and wasin use by thto# 
Its particular value was that it acted as a complete dawefeoT of smut j itwasafeo 
' a complete preventive of stripe diseases. In a word* it abeut *^0 moefe per^ 

dressing for com that had been discovered. It hsd the further advantage tot com 
could be dressed with to Cexesan a vbry long tto tot 
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the liquid dressings required to be applied almost immediately before sowing in 
order to be eifeotive. It was a very great advantage to be in possession of a dressing 
whiob could be applied to com and then to be able to put that com away until a 
suitable moment for sowing. While it wsis a proprietary article (and one did not 
desire to advertise it) the fact did remain that agriculture was now in possession of a 
form of com dressing which was superior to anything which had gone before. He 
had thought it his duty to inform those who did not happen to be familiar with it. 

Mr Btjrkitt remarked that he would like to inform lord Hastings that Ceresan 
was a Hutch or German product, and that there was on the market a British product 
called “ Agrosan,” which was exactly the same thing and which served the same 
purpose as Ceresan. 

Lord Hastinos said he was very much obliged to Mr. Burkitt for drawing atten- 
tion to the fact. He had not been aware of it or he should not have recommended 
Ceresan when Agrosan was available. 

Sir Douglas Newton said, arising out of the report of the Synonyms Committee, 
he hoped that the interests of the farmer who grew his own seed, or who travelled 
abroad and bought seed and brought it over here, were being adequately safe- 
guarded. It was an a4vantage to be able to go anywhere and buy seed and to use 
it. He was a little alarmed at the proposals of the Committee. He did not know 
how far they reached, but they seemed to him rather to force the user to get seed 
through trade channels, and somewhat to restrict him. He hoped the Committee 
would look into the matter and see whether the interests of the men who chose to 
buy their own seed where and when they liked were in any way prejudiced. 

Lord Hastings stated that the Botanical Committee had been presented with 
this report of the Synonyms Committee yesterday, and had been seized with some of 
the fears which possessed Sir Douglas Newton in respect thereof. That was the 
reason why they had remitted to the Journal Committee that report, for the J oumal 
Committee to examine it and to decide whether they thought it was desirable for 
publication to the members in its present form or not. The Journal Comr^ttee 
would remit the report again to the Botanical Committee at itc next meetiSgmth 
their comments as to publicity, and the matter would then be dealt with. 

Mr. John Evens, in moving the adoption of the Stock Prizes Committee’s 
Report, said there were two or three important alterations to which he thought he 
ought to refer. One was that in the past the Milk and Butter Tests had been carried 
out from milk yielded by the cows on the Thursday of the Show. Consequently the 
results of these tests could not be made Imown until about the olosir^-time of the 
Show. It was now suggested that the cows should be strijpped on the Sunday night 
previous to the Show, and that the milk of the following day— the Monday— should 
be taken for the milk and butter tests in order that the results might be known early 
during the period of the Show. 

The second point was with regard to Rule 10 of the Entiy Regulations which* in 
the past, had demanded that under each section there should be four separate 
exhibitors and that the average number of exhibits should be four in each class. 
Owing to the expense of showing, and the difficulties of the times in which we live, 
there had been difficulty lately in filling some of the classes, and the Committee now 
recommended that the four should be reduced to three— that in future three 
separate exhibitors should be demanded and an average of three animals in each 
class instead of four. In order to avoid cancellation of classes, the Committee also 
suggested an alteration in the times of olosiug entries. Previously all entries had 
closed on the 20th May. The Committee now suggested that entries shoidd close 
on the 10th May, but in any case where sufficient entries had not been received in any 
section to gimrautee the carrying through of those classes, later entries up to the 
20th May might be made through the Secretaries of the various breed societies. 
In other words, if it was found on the XOth May, when the first entry list closed, 
that some breeds would have to be cancelled, then the secretary of that particular 
breed ooidd whip up additional entries in order to avoid cancellation, and those 
later entries might be sent in through the secretary of the breed society at a slightly 
increased fee. 

Lord Hastings asked if it was worth while, for ihe sake of a few shillings, to 
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increase the fee ? Such an inorease might hamper the secretaries in doing the work 
which the Society wanted them to do. 

The President thought the increased fee would be a stimulus to exhibitors to 
send their entries in in good time. 

Mr. S. Owen Webb remarked that if an increased fee was not charged for the 
late entries people would not enter at all ; they would throw the whole of the onus 
on to the breed secretaries if there was not some extra fee charged. It was found 
at the County shows that all the entries practioally came in in the last week, and 
the people seemed quite prepared to pay a double entry fee for late entries rather 
than be left out. 

Mr, Mansell said he thoroughly agreed with the suggestion to make a small 
charge for late entries, otherwise no entries would be forthcoming until the 10th 
May had gone by, and the poor breed society secretaries — ^he happened to be one — 
would be very hard worked. 

Mr. JoBNi Evens explained that the suggestion had been put forward rather as a 
temporary measure on account of the fact that the Committee were very anxious to 
avoid the cancellation of breeds, and were anxious to find some way out of the 
difficulty. 

Sir DoxroLAS !^ewton said that as his name had been mentioned in connection 


with a part of the Beport he might be allowed to say a few words. He did deplore 
any addition to the pig breeds which were encouraged in this country, and he 
would have ventured to oppose the recommendation had it not been for the fact 
that the Welsh Pig happened to be one of the breeds selected by the Pig Com- 
mission. At the same time he was very grateful to the Society for the generous 
way in which they had accepted the suggestion that the commercial pig should 
be encouraged, and he was very hopeful of good results from that decision. He 
would like to remind the Council that in the Beport of the Pig Commission, ^ra. 
34, regarding standardisation of quality and type, it was^stated that only two-nfths 
of the pigs Mlled for bacon at factories in this country were reputed to be suitable 
for the production of first-quality bacon. Then the Beport referred to the super- 
fluity of breeds and types as being one of the causes of that. Therefore he hoped 
an eye would be kept on the question of the classes of pigs which should be en- 
couraged and that the number would be reduced and not added to. 

Mr. Evens stated that these particular classes of pigs had been strongly u^ed 
by the breed society, and they had undertaken to find part of the money. The 
position of the Committee had been stren^hened by the^rformanoes of the Welsh 
pigs at the London Dairy Show a fortni^t ago. (Mr. Evens then read the list of 
prizes gained by Welsh pigs at this Show.) Those results made the Committee 
think that these classes were worthy of being included in the Society’s schedule. 

Mr. BtmEXTT said he should be very sorry if the impression should go fortk 
that the Society was going to attempt to dictate to the stock-breeders of tUs 
country what Mnd of pigs they shoulcl keep. The remedy lay in modifying 
breeds to the right shape and type for the market, but he thought it would be 
rubbing the backs of the stock-breeders the wrong way entirely to dictate lo 
them. He believed that when the Royal Show ceased to be the 
all the breeds it would be the beginning of the end so far as the Sooieiy wue 
oemed in the success of its shows. The duty of the Society was to 
with the opportunity. It waa for the breeders to improve thei^^ "fie 

deprecated any effort being made to curtail breeds if breeders wi^d 
the Sodety^s shews. 

Mr. BoLA3!Tn Ettbee, in moving the adoptikm of the 
WoBKs Committee, alluded to “^e paragraph in it in refer^iee to the 
which had been formed to go into the question of 

Show, All would agree that aaimprovement oouli bemafeb , 

and the sub-committee were v^ ready to 

really the reason for the l^ummtion of ■ 

- , Major Olive ]^«ENeHE«dd he hadhea^^n^^^nN^i|b®^««a^^ 

to ,be a Bog ShoW'at' ' ' 
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Canine Society. The matter wanted very carefully going into, and he was not 
in a position to make any statement at the moment, 

Glossop desired to say one word on the question of the supply of licensed 
refreshments at the Eoyal Show. It was a great pity, he thought, that at every 
Boyal Show only one brand of beer was on supply. Generally speaking, English 
barley malted into English beer was produced within some 60 or 100 miles of a 
Show, and it woidd be very helpful to farmers in different parts of the country if, 
in the new contract with the caterers in 1934, the Society stipulated that the beer 
should be bought from a brewery within the locality of the showground. It was 
of vast importance to the local barley growers that the Society should do all it 
could to boost the local beer. If the general public coming to a show could only 
obtain a popular brand of beer it was discouraging the consumption of local beer 
and retarding the market for the barley of the farmers in the locality. 

Sir Abthitb Hazlerigo suggested that the name of Sir Douglas Newton should 
be added to the Showyard Works Committee, because it would be better for Sir 
Douglas to bring his various suggestions about dog racing, and so on, before that 
Committee, which could then deal with them rather than Sir Douglas taking up 
the time of the Council. He thought a man with such an active mind as Sir 
Douglas would be a very valuable addition to the Committee. 

iSr. A. 0. NI 0 H 0 LS 02 T desired to take the opportunity of thanking the Council 
as a itiember of an association which included amongst its members most impor- 
tant manufacturers of implements and road-making machine^, for the opportunity 
the Council had given him of serving on the Council of the Society, and of repre- 
senting their interests on the Implement and Showyard Works Committees. His 
Show Committee had had an opportunity of meeting the Implement Committee 
earlier in the year, and it was very gratifying to his Association for him to be 
able to say that after that meeting one of their Suggestions had been followed up 
and had resulted in a reduction in the price of shedding next year. His Associa- 
tion’s aim was to assist the Show Comuoittee in every way they could, and to make 
the “ Boyal ” the big Show of the year both from the point of view of attendance 
and also from the point of view of commercial success. He would not like the 
present opportunity to pass of thanking the Council for the gesture they had made 
m the direction of his Association. 

Lord Dabbsbtoy, in moving the adoption of the Eeport of the Selection and 
General Purposes Committee, said he was sure all the members would be very 
pleased that the Duke of Devonshire had consented to be President next year* 
(Hear, hear.) The Duke was very popular on the Council ; he had been on it a long 
time, he vros very popular in the county of Derby and had a great deal of inffuenoe 
there* The Duke had been President at Newcastle, where the Society had once 
made a substantial profit on the Show, and he hoped that profit would be made 
f^ain next year. 

The President desired to re-echo what Lord Daresbury had said with regard to 
the Duke of Devonshire. He thought the Duke took a greater interest in the Boyal 
Agricultural Society and its well-being, and in its activities, than in any otner 
concern, and he was glad to hear that the Duke was to be their President in the year 
to come, 

Mr. Boland Burke returned his sincere thanks for the confidence the members 
had placed in him by again re-elebting him as Honorary Director of the Show. He 
desired to take the opportunity of thanking very sincerely the members of the 
Council and Stewards who had acted at the Southampton Show for the very ready 
help they had given him. He had received nothing hut kindness and help from 
everyone, and he was most sincerely grateful. He wished to endorse what Lord 
Dar^bury had said vrith regard to the nomination of the Duke of Devonshire as 
President. It had been received with the very greatest satisfaction in the county of 
Derby, and it would have a great influence in bringing about the success of the 
Show there. There was a very great feeling of enthusiasm for the Show, and he had 
every confidence that they would have not only a very good Show but a successful one . 

Mr. Bubkwt, in moving the adoption of the Dairy and Produce Committee’s 
Beport, explained the alteration in the butter-making competition. They tried 
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to encourage a little local interest, but it had not been a success in the last two years. 
At the same time, if the Derby Local Committee felt there ought to be a local 
competition, and was prepared to help in that direction, the Committee would be 
prepared to reinstate that local class next year. 

Sir Meerik Bitrrbix, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Reseaboh 
Committee, desired to assure the Finance Committee that the Research Committee 
would make every possible effort to carry on its work with the greatest economy ; 
but the Council would realise that in research work experiments had to run over a 
course of years. Practically all the work which was being done at present was work 
which had been in progress for some years, and part of it was nearing completion. 
He very much hoped that the Finance Committee would make it possible for the 
Research Committee to be able to carry on the work already in progress, because it 
was hardly economy to stop an experiment when it was nearing completion, and 
throw away the results of the money already spent on it. The policy which the 
Committee had decided upon was to carry on the work in progress with the greatest 
possible economy, but undertaking no fresh expenditure of any kind until times got 
better. 

Sir MjffiRBiK Bttrrbll, in presenting the Report of the Quabantinb Station 
Committee, said as the members knew they had lost their manager, who had taken 
on the management of His Majesty’s farms at Windsor. They had appointed his 
eldest son temporarily in his place. He could report from his visits to the station, 
with its largish head bf stock going through, that the station was running smoothly 
and was as clean and as efficient as in the man’s father’s time. He hoped, therefore, 
that young Ritchie would be able to follow in his father’s footsteps. It was a 
responsible post, and it was absolutely important that there should be a thoroughly 
reliable man there. He should like to express his thanks, and he thought the thanks 
of the Council as well, to Sir John Gilmour and Sir Douglas Newton for the repre^ 
sentations they had made to the Ottawa Conference in order to get Canada to 
recognise the quarantine station. Representations had been made to the United 
States Governments pointing out that ws quarantine station had proved itself to be 
an absolute safeguard against exporting foot-and-mouth disease from this country. 
It had been the United States’ objections that held Canada up from recognising the 
station to a very large extent. Their objections had been overcome, and he was 
glad to be able to say that Canada, receiving also certain concessions as regarded the 
importation of her cattle into the United Kingdom, would in future recognise this 
country’s system of quarantine. That only left New Zealand, who had not yet 
consented to recognise it. At one time the station was at a low ebb — almost at the 
derisory low ehh of one goat, hut he was glad to say that during the last month the 
station had been absolutely full, and there was a considerable promise of animals 
going through next month, and he hoped as things improved throughout the world 
that our export trade would go back to where it had been. 

Sir Dottolas Newton thanked the Chairman of the Committee for ins courteous 
reference to himself which he appreciated. With regard to the present ia 

res'^t of export of pedigree cattle from this country so far as Canada was conomsd, 
perbaps he might he permitted to make some very brief remarks. The old posite 
had been— the pre-Ottawa Oonferenoe position— that before any stock cmm be ex- 
ported from this country into Canada we had to be free from any outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth diseasa»for 60 days. Then SO days* quarantine was imposed on beastawiim 
they were taken to Canada. As a result of that, largely, our exports so far 
was concerned in 1929 had been 340 head ; in 1930, 2^ head ; and in 1931, 76 head; 
and they looked like dying away altogether. The new position, as a df the 
Oonferenoe, was that there were 14 days’ 'quarantine on Ihis side and 14 days’ 
Canadian quarantine. Therefore there was some reduction in Idbe period of 
quarantine. An important point was that outbreaks of foct^d-mouth disease, if 
localised, in future were not to be regarded as an absohite bar to adanisrion our 
pedigree cattle. Substantial progress had be^ made in #rec€on, and 'tet, 
coupled with the meat policy, he hoped wotdd lead to kn eidbanee^ deiuimd fc^ our 
pedigree pattle. vi , 

Bie lie Council would agree in- 
debted to Sir Merrik for his interest and oontinuotw in connection with the 
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Quarantine Station. Sir Merrik’s interest liad largely contributed to the station’s 
success from the beginning. 

Mr. Quested raised a point with regard to the export certificates issued to 
South America which affected this country’s exports rather adversely. Previously 
the Argentine Consulate used to charge a guinea per certificate. Representations 
were made to the Argentine Grovemment, and accepted, to issue what was called a 
collective certificate, which was made up by the secretaries of the different breed 
societies, and was accepted by the Consul, and which cost a guinea only for ten, 
twenty or thirty certificates. The Council would appreciate that in these hard times 
when one was exporting 20 or 30 sheep or a dozen bulls it came rather hard to have 
to pay a guinea for each certificate. He would be glad if the Council could see its 
way clear to Write a letter asking for a reversion to Bbe collective certificate system. 

The Pbbsidbnt pointed out that there was now no quorum present, but a 
note would be made of Mr. Quested’s point. 

Mr. Quested asked if he could bring up the matter before the next meeting of 
the Stock Prizes Committee? 

The President replied in the affirmative. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1932. 

Lord Mildmay of Plbtb (President) in the Chair. 

Mr. Ernest John Maimers of the Old Hall, Hetherseale, Burton-on-Trent, was 
elected as a Governor, and fifteen new Members were admitted into the Society, 

Mr. Adeanb moved the adoption of the Einanob Committee’s Report with 
the exception of the paragraph dealing with the Show Accounts, to which he 
intended to refer later. It was proposed to reduce the entrance charge from lOs. 
to 6s. on the first day of the Show, In doing that they were going back to the 
charge made at Darlington in 1920, and it was to be hoped that the result would 
be to increase the “ gate ” on the first day. 

With regard to the reduction in the membership of the Society, this really 
was a very serious matter. The reduction went on increasing year by year, and 
he wished again to draw the attention of the Council to the matter and asK fjhem to 
do what they could to remedy this state of affairs. During 1930 a shrinkage of 
membership of 369 was shown ; during 1931, a shrinkage of 638 ; and during 
1932, a shrinkage of 620. 

The Report, except for the paragraph dealing with the Show Accounts, was 
adopted, 

Mr. Adeanb, in moving the Einanoial Statement on the Show, said that it 
was difficult to compare the Show at Southampton with other Shows, because the 
conditions were wholly different. The Show was held outside the borough, and 
it was found to be impossible for Southampton to undertake the responsibilities, 
financial and other, wMoh were generally borne by the locality. It was* therefore, 
found necessary to make it an area Show, and the counties of Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
S^sex and Dorset were asked to oo-operate with Southampton for this purpose, 
This they did willingly, a central committee was set up which enabled the 
Society to hold the Show in the South of England as desired. To that committee 
they were much Indebted. (Hear, hear.) Th^ all knew that the Show would 
not be a financial success, and the Bath and West and Royal Counties Societies 
holding their Shows, one at Yeovil and the other at Guildford, did not improve 
the prosj^ts. The expenditure totalled £40,927, and the receipts £38,126, 
leaving a loss of £7,802. This compared with the loss at Warwick of £3,297. The 
loss would have been much greater but for the economical management of the Show, 
for which their thanks were principally due to the Honorary Director and the 
Secretary, (Hear, hear.) 

Cl. * saving of £2,741 on the cost of erection and maintenance of the 

^owyard ; of £529 on the police, and, mainly owing to the reduced entiy of stock* 
the amount of prizes awarded was less by £1,369. 

On the receipts side the greatest reduction in comparison with War^ok was 
m admissions to the Showyard, which totalled £6,830, as against £10,459 at Wa^ 
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Tnok. The receipts from shedding and space fees were down by £2,110, and fees 
from entries of stock by £1,062, but these decreases were partly offset by the 
reduced cost of the shedding provided. He was glad to say that the Society could 
meet the Show deficit without encroaching on its reserves, by appropriating the 
£3,600 put aside against loss on the Show, and taking the balance of £4,302 from 
the amount they had carried forward on deposit account. A loss of this magnitude, 
however, was a strain on the finances of the Society, and it was to be hoped that 
the Show at Derby would give a different result, (Hear, hear.) 

The Society had again been very fortxmate in its President, whose great 
courtesy at all times and marked ability in the conduct of the affairs of the Council 
had been appreciated by all the memjbers. (Applause.) 

Although the Show was not profitable, it was in every other way successful, 
and the hospitality of the southern counties enabled the Society to visit the South 
of England for the first time for many years. The visit of the Duke and Duchess 
of York was welcomed by everybody, and without doubt added very much to 
the “ gate.” (Applause.) 

He thought they should pass a special vote of thanks to the Central Committee, 
which was composed of representatives^ of Southampton and the counties of 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Sussex and Dorset, and also to the Local Committees in 
each of those counties. They had had anything but an easy time, and without 
their assistance the Show could not have been held. To produce a Show of the 
magnitude of the “ Eoyal ” required great ability in organisation, and a good 
many other qualities as well, and they were fortunate in having an Honoraiy 
Director who had all those qualifications. (Hear, hear.) Their thanks were due 
to him, to the Secretary who had backed him up on every occasion, and to the 
staff. (Applause.) 

The said that the Council would feel greatly indebted to the 

Honorary Director and the Secretary for their admirable efforts to reduce expen- 
diture. The Society was indebted also, as Mir. Adeane had said, to the X^oal 
Committee, which was specially active in helping the Society so far as it was able 
to do so. The altogether too kind terms in which allusion had been made to 
himself made him almost hesitate to put the Report to the meeting. 

Lord CoBKWALHS, in moving the adoption ot the Jotobtal AiJno BnuoAOTir 
Committee's Report, said that he desired to make a caveat. There was one 
paragraph (Ho. 3) in that Report which he thought should not go further than 
the Council, and he had no doubt that the Secretary would take steps to see that 
paragraphs of that nature were not printed for general circulation. The Council 
was aware, of course, that its proceedings were now reported at greater lon^. 

Sir Aarntm Hazlbbxoo called attention to the remark in the Report that The 
Crypt House Press Would take over the bound copies of the Jounud. What he 
thought was intended to be said was that the new printers might be able Me 
them over* 

Lord OoBNWAXiUS said that the reference was not to bound copies^ to 
bindings, in case any members, who had the paper volumes, desired to 
bound. The old pnnters, with a view to helping the Society, had in tW» fMN 
some 300 or 400 of these binding oases— not volumes— -and had a^ied 
the Society would purchase them. That Was a matter which the 
thought should be arranged between the old printers and the new, 
see that the paragraph in quesl^on was made dear in the 
Committee.' 

In moving the adoption of the CtaaaoAn Oonunlttee^s 
Smm said that perhaps he might be allowed to meatim Mt 
samples sent to the Chemical Department were not so namerm as tK^Jhad 
been in years past, yet he thought would be; agreed that 
assisting some raembme who were folding Mt they* 
a ton for their feeding etuis mmpe wns nece^aiy i , ili WMI he^ 
also to members, whSu consider^ how 

to learn that what they wm buying cf 
about cent* ■ d->>sand.and 30- perMlk o| ' 
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Lord Hastetos said that there were two points he desired to refer to 
in moving the adoption of the Report of the Botanical and Zoological 
(Forestry and Orchards) Committee. The entries for exhibition in the Forestry 
tent had been ante-dated to March 1st. That, of course, was much earlier than 
any other entries were accepted, but it had been found in practice that there 
was now a very healthy competition for exhibition in that tent, and obviously 
it took time for those who were exMbiting to prepare their exhibits. It had been 
felt that it would be a great convenience, therefore, both to the Committee and to 
intending exhibitors if the Committee were enabled to make its selection much 
earlier and to acquaint those who had been accepted of the fact of acceptance. 
To delay matters until May 20th, as in the past, was very inconvenient all round. 
He hoped the Council would agree to what was definitely a departure in a wise 

direction. . . i /n 

The other point he desired to refer to was in connection with the Orchards 
and Fruit Plantations Competition Sub-Committee. Mr, Thomas Neame had 
been good enough to take the chair of that Sub-Committee. Col. Wheeler, he 
regretted to say, had been exceedingly imwell, and decided to retire from that 
position, which he himself inaugurated, and for which he had made himself 
r^ponsible for a number of years. He was glad to note that Col. Wheeler had 
permitted himself to be re-elected on the Council, and they might reasonably 
hope to see him again as they had seen him in the past ; but he had felt himself 
in his present state of health unable to carry on as he had done. The Council 
might congratulate itself on having secured the services of a gentleman so expert 
as Mr. Neame, and he was very grateful to him for having accepted. (Applause.) 

Sir Mv.aurg Bttbuell, in moving the adoption of the Vbtbrinaby Com- 
mittee’s Report, reminded the Council that some two years ago it appointed Sir 
Archibald Weigel as its representative on a Committee of the People’s League 
of Health, which had been set up to examine the incidence of bovine tuberculosis 
amongst humans, and how best the danger of that disease might be obviated 
or diminished. They were all indebted to Sir Archibald Weigall for the great 
amount of work he had put in on this important and controversial subject. 
Before asking him to make a few remarks to the Council on the work done, 
he suggested that the Secretary be instructed to obtain sufficient copies of the 
printed report of that Committ^ for circulation to every member of the Council, 
He himself had read the report through twice, and thought it a very important 
document. Before anyone made up his mind on the question brought forward, 
he should consider the recommendations made in the report, and the report 
as a whole would repay a veiy careful perusal. 

Sir Abobobald Weigall said that the Committee referred to was set up some 
three years ago, and so far as its personnel was concerned it was as comprehensive 
and representative a body as it was possible to get together. It included dis- 
tinguished members of the medical and veterinary professions, representatives 
of the milk distributing agencies, as, for example, United Dairies Ltd,, the local 
authorities, and, if he might humbly say so, of enlightened milk production as 
represented by the National Research Institute in Dairying and the milk recording 
societies of the country. After its long but interesting and absorbing work, five 
facts had emerged. The first of these was the appalling prevalence of bovine 
tuberculosis in the country to-day, and the havoc, both human and bovine, for 
which it was responsible. The second was the amazing apathy and ignorance of 
the public in general as to what was now going on all around them. The third 
was the total failure of the Tuberculosis Order, 1926, even to stay the trouble, 
much less eradicate it. The fourth was the impossibility of expecting uniform 
efficiency if administration of this kind were sulowed to remain in the hands 
of local authorities. Some authorities were splendidly energetic and sympathetic j 
others were apathetic and parsimonious. Fioally, the remarkable fact came out 
that in pasteurisation, if carried out by what was known as the holding method, 
there was no diminution in the food value of the article at all, Tiose were the 
five factors which certainly impressed him enormously. 

The Committee had arrived at a report, and he wotjld not we^ the Council 
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with all its conclusions. The only one to which he committed himself was that 
the Government of the day shoidd be recommended to allow only large muni- 
cipalities to have the permissive power, after submitting to various inquiries, of 
requiring by statute that all milk other than tuberculin-tested milk consumed 
within their municipal boundaries should first be pasteurised. 

A fortnight ago, with Sir Thomas Horder, Lord Moynihan, Prof. Hobday, and 
others, he interviewed the Ministers of Agriculture and of Health on the subject 
of this report. He hoped that special notice would be taken of the point he was 
now about to make. Before the representatives of those two Ministries he made 
it perfectly clear that, although he was representing the Royal Agricultural 
Society on the Committee, whatever he said could only be laid at his own indi- 
vidual door, and that neither the advocates nor the opponents of this particular 
recommendation could claim the Royal Agricultural Society as on either the one 
side or the other. He said that for this very good reason, that the Council of this 
Society had not seen the report, and even if they had, they could not have expressed 
any opinion on it, owing to the fact that, because of the Charter, they were not 
allowed to discuss any question which had become embryo legislation. 

He said this because they had been Informed that there were already maturing 
among private Bills in the House of Commons a Bill by Manchester and another 
by Glasgow with clauses inserted asking for this permissive power. Therefore 
this had become a matter of embryo legislation. He suggested to the Ministers, 
that being so, that this great Society could not even consider or express an opinion 
on the matter, and he hoped the Press would take particular note of that dis- 
claimer, so that the Royal Agricultural Society’s Council could not be quoted 
either in the near or dis^t future in connection with this matter. (Hear, hear.) 

He wished only to add that as a result of his experience on this Committee he 
hoped that the Government would waste no more time in setting up either com- 
mittees or commissions on iihis subject. Por thirteen years now they had had a 
report iJefore them which was as true to-day as when it was issued. He referred 
to the report of the Committee on the Production and Distribution of Mlk. That 
committee also sat for two years, with himself as Deputy-Chairman, and it recom- 
mended that the whole of this question should be dealt with at the source, and 
not in this ** half-way-house ” manner. It recommended a test with stabilised 
tuberculin, a uifiform application and interpretation of the test, and that the 
veterinary surgeons concerned should be wholly responsible to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, also that the matter should be carried as far as finance and discipline 
were concerned on the estimates of the MMstiy, and outside any local authority 
administration whatever. It was a matter of the greatest regret that on a question 
of paramount importance to both producer and consumer that great Council 
was precluded by the Charter of the Society from giving any assistance to those 
who were concerned to implement legislation. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir WitLiAH Dampibb wished to assure the Council that the Agricultural 
Research Council had the subject of animal diseases in general under very close 
consideration. It had set up committees of experts to cover a certain numbeir 
diseases, which they thought were likely to become worse if the animal populaMcm 
of the country should increase. Amoim these committees was a joint one Of the 
Agricultural Research Council and the &dical Research Council on the subject of 
tuberculosis. They welcomed, of course, the excellent work whi<^ had be^ just 
described by Sir Archibald Wefeall. Besides the Tuberculosis Oomn^tee 
of the Medical and Agricultural Research Councils the Boonomio Mvl^ry Ck>uncll 
had also, hd understood, set up a committee to consider cattle diseases in gene^L 
This committee was to be chiefly cpnoemed with administration rather than u?lth 
research, hut he wished the Council to know that all these various lines of attack 
were going forward, and that the Agricultural Research Oomnfil oon^d^ed ^ 
subject of aifimal diseases one of the most ipaportant, if not tW most impmtant, 
of tile many subjects which were under its purview. 

Sir Hbkbik Bimtm. desired to make one point a . fewn irhat 

Sir Archibald WeigaU had said it might be inferred thilif ^ dpunqH,oould-haw 
no vmce in this matter, owing to its Cteter,it.waa iwJt :;^^ good wiping 
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in oirculating and reading the report. That, however, was not his view. There 
was a great deal in the report on which the Council could well express an opinion. 
The only point on which they might be debarred— he not perfectly sure that 
they were— was this question of giving local authorities power to insist on all 
milk coming into their areas being pasteurised ; but on everything else in the 
report he thought the Council could, if it wished, quite well discuss it and express 
an opinion to the Ministries concerned. Therefore, he desired to move that the 
Secretary be instructed to obtain the reports and circulate them to the Members 
of Council. 

Mr Buebitt said that it was very difficult to discuss this question because 
members had not the report available. But he wished to assure Sir Archibald 
Weigall that if it was correct as he had stated — & statement which he had heard 
with some little surprise — that milk could be pasteurised without any loss of food 
value, the ground of those who objected to pasteurisation had been out away from 
under their feet. He thought that if this statement were correct, the farmers 
would not oppose the measure. 

Mr. Nhamb said that he was co-opted on the Committee of the People’s league 
of Health, and he was one of the few who found themselves xmable to support the 
recommendation particularly as it referred to the permissive power to compel 
pasteurisation of milk. He had been a producer of just milk, “ Grade A ” milk, 
and certified milk, and all the way through he had been intensely keen that the 
milk of this country should be produced in a clean manner. Sir ArchiWld Weigall 
had said that pasteurisation would not affect the food value of the milk, and Mr. 
Burkitt had said that if this was so he would withdraw any objection to what 
was proposed. But there was another aspect to consider. If pasteurisation did 
not affect the food value of milk, at the same time it did not make a dirty milk 
clean, and what he did fear was that if these powers were taken the result would 
be a very retrograde one on the production of clean milk in this country. An 
incident which happened ten years ago stood out clearly in his memory. He was 
serving at that time on his' county hfijk Recording Committee. There was a ve]^ 
enthusiastic farmer there who was trying to produce better mUk, but, he said 
afterwards, ** I saw my milk thrown into the container with everybody else’s 
milk, dirty or clean, it was all put together.” And that had the effect of dis- 
couraging this man’s efforts to produce clean milk. He felt that if pasteurisation 
were imposed, the effort to obtain a clean supply of mUk— he was rwerring not to 
the tuberculous infection, but to the physical cleanliness of the milk— might be 
very* seriously impeded. He begged for careful consideration before any such 
proposal was supported. 

The PaBSiDBKT said that their most hearty tha3aks were due to Sir Archibald 
Weigall for his efficient services on the Committee as the representative of the 
Society* Sir Archibald had very rightly pointed out that on so important a ques- 
tion the members of the Council must see the report before it oould be said that 
they were prepared to endorse its recommendations* All that had been said by 
subsequent speakers showed how necessary it was that the Council should not be 
said to approve the report before it had had an opportunity of examining it. 

Mr. Eolamd BtrsKE having moved the adoption of ttie Report of the SSOW** 
Txan Works Committee, 

Mr, Glossop asked with regard to the permission given to the Derbyshire 
Women’s League for space in the Showyard for the Children’s Hospital, whether 
this would entail the selling of flags. 

Mr. Bxjeki said that it would mean only the provision of a very small tent, 
and there would be no selling of flags in the ground at all. 

The PRBSIDBNT said that the Council would wish him to extend a warm 
welcome to the new members who were present that day for the first time. Lord 
Shaftesbury, an old friend, had been returned for Dorset ; Captain J. B. Scott 
had been elected for Hampshire, and Mr. James Kilpatrick was there from Scotland. 

Mr. BtTRKiTT, in moving the adoption of the Daxey and Pbodpob Com- 
mittee’s Report, said there were two points that he wished to* bring to the 
attention of the Council. The first was with regard to the butter tests* Some 
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time ago the Coimoil decided that o-wing to the quality of the "butter often being 
unsatisfactory, an extra ten points for quality of butter should be granted. 
His Committee went a little further than this, and recommended that where 
the butter was absolutely unmakable, the particular cow should be disqualified. 
There had been two oases of this kind within the last four years, in each case 
with a champion cow, whose milk it was almost impossible to churn. After all, 
a butter test should be a butter test, and not merely a butter fat test. The ten 
points were now added for the quality of the butter. The present points were 
that no heifer or young cow should receive an award unless there was a minimum 
of 28 points, and no older cow unless there was a minimum of 32. The Com- 
mittee raised this by six points, and it was considered that if the cow got six 
out of a possible ten points, the butter should be deemed satisfactory. 

The other point bore on the quality of milk. Here they were greatly indebted 
to Dr. Voeicker, who had helped the Committee out of his long experience. Up 
to the present, as those of them would know who served on the Bench, when 
there was evidence which stated that in the opinion of the analyst a sample was 
said to contain what was equal to, say, 20 per cent, of added water, very often, 
although the milk was below the standard, there had never been, in fact, any 
added water, and it might be that an upright and honest man was penalised in 
that respect merely because his milk was below the standard, probably owing to 
the poorness of his pastures or some other cause such as that. The Committee 
had felt that in the case of a man known to be a decent sort of fellow, to proceed 
immediately on the analyst’s report would only have the effect of arousing sym- 
pathy for him, which might not always be desirable. Therefore they suggested 
that Dr. Voeloker’s recommendations should be adopted, namely, that the analyst 
should state one of three things ; either first, this particular sample of milk might 
have been deprived of some of its fat ; or secondly, it was merely below standard 
for some reason such as poor pasturage ; or thirdly, and quite definitely, water 
had been added. A certificate such as that, presented to a Bench of magistrates, 
would materially aid them in their decisions and be much more satisfactory* 

Sir Mbrbik Burrell, in moving the adoption of the Beport of the 
Research Committee said he desired to give a short word of explanation with 
r^ard to the suggestion that the award of the Medal should be discon- 
tinued. The Committee regretted very much to have to make any recom- 
mendations of the sort, which limited the work of the Society in that 
particular educational direction. The scheme had been started in X912 with 
a view to encouraging young men 'to do original agricultural research work* 
It’ had been dropped during the war, and had been resuscitated in 1922. 
It had at times produced some quite good work, and the Society had rewarded 
that good work by the presentation of the Medal, but it was by no means certain 
that that kind of work would not have been produced without the enoouragetJort^ 
of the Medal, There had been no work submitted which had been cmiSte# 


worthy of the Medal in the years 1926, 1027 and 1928. During the yea*# itee 
the war the conditions of a^oultural education and research had bm 
altered, and the incentive to do research work among the younger inen 
came now from those professors and principals of the various cofleiee 
educating them. The results of any good work done by^the yomife 
as a rule, nowadays pulfiished in scientific and semi-sdeati^ 
issued monthly and quarterly. Therefore these young men the 
good work ihey did at once, instead of having to wait p^srai^ .a p# 

Society had decided whether their wodc was good enough to reodPltf^ 


dwindled in that it was no longer' extraoMng out ei tfee. 
for which the Medal had been'Origias^y hotehded. 
the Committee felt thatit was advisable^to 
at any rate in its 'present form. , 'r' 

> Mr. Burrm oonfiteed' whai ^^Msrrfk-had 
essap'had been received on 

really excdlart, but'^iey did' n»l 
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amomt of industry and application, but not original research. There had been 
a most exoeUent essay on the canning of fruit and vegetables, and another on the 
incidence of disease in Irish and Canadian cattle. One leading essay had been 
that on the inheritance of milHng factors in dairy cattle — very valuable but not 
new, and another leading essay had been on the question of the grass land in the 
Market Harborough district from the point of view of feeding cattle. It was a 
monument of industry, meticulous care and observation, but it was not really 
research. He quite agreed with the remark that research work was now rewarded 
in other directions, and that the time had now come when the Medal should be 
withdrawn. 

Lord Hastings said there was something he would like to put forward, on a 
matter which did not directly concern the Report, but which he thought would 
be agreed arose out of it. It had been proved now, after long experience, that the 
Medal, which had been instituted not so much originally as a reward for good work 
done but as an incentive to have good work done, had served its purpose, and that 
it was no longer necessary that the Society should continue to expend both the 
money and time which was involved by the award of the Medal, If that was 
agreed, he was wondering if the time had not come when the Society might suitably 
turn its attention to the granting of an important Medal for good outstanding 
work in agricultural research. The Royal Agricultural Society was quite clearly 
in the position to do what he suggested might perhaps be desirable to be done. 
It was not necessary for him to emphasise at that meeting the fact that the Society 
which they were all proud to serve was the one outstandhig Society concerned not 
only with the practical side of agriculture but with the scientific aide. It could 
not be denied that the Society was qualified to do as he suggested, and if that 
were so it occurred to him that a Medal awarded by the Society for the class of 
work he had in mind would rank, and very properly rank, with the Medal which 
was now awarded by the Royal Society for scientific work in all its branches. 
It would rimk, in a way, with the grant of the Nobel Prize. In fact, it would 
be the one outstanding reward which those who had devoted a long period to a 
particular kind of research would look to as their ultimate reward. That was 
quite the reverse process to that which had been hitherto adopted in respeot of 
the Silver Medal, which had been instituted with the idea of extracting good 
work, and not so much with the idea of rewarding it. His idea now would be not 
to use any further endeavours to extract research work— -there were so many 
incentives nowadays existing that it was no longer necessary for the Society to 
attempt it— but to reward such work. It was a foregone conclusion, no doubt, 
that it would be an elder man in agricultural science and research who would be 
the recipient of the award. It passed from the encouragement of the younger 
generation to the encouragement of the elder. It was a different principle, but he 
did think that it was one which might well be considered now. He was not 
suggesting that an instant decision should be reached in so important a matter 
at that Council meeting. What he did suggest was that it was a subject for 
reflection by the general body of the Council, and for the most careful consideration 
by the Research Committee. He felt the Research Committee would lb har^y 
justified in giving the matter consideration unless there were some kind of pre- 
liminary approval by the Council of the idea, and it was with that notion in mind 
that he ventured to ventilate the idea. 

The Pbbsident thought there was a good deal to be said for the representa- 
tions which had been made by Lord Hastings. It seemed to him "^at the first 
thing to be done was for the matter to be considered hy the Committee, 

Sir Mkbbik Bukrbll said the Committee would he only too glad to take 
that as an instruction. 

The following Standing Committees were reappointed for 1933 : — Finance, 
Journal and Education, Chemical, Botanical and Zoological (Forestry and Orchards), 
Veterinary, Stock Prizes, Judges Selection, Implement, Showyard Works, Oeneral 
Show, Selection and General Purposes, Hairy and Produce, Horticultural, and 
Research* 
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of (governors anb flDembers 

HELD AT THE ROYAL AQRICTTLTXrRAL HALL, ISLIHGTOH, 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1932. 

I4ORD MIIiDMAY OF FLETE (PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 

Chairman's Opening Remarks. 

The PRBSIDBNT I My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me the greatest 
possible pleasure to preside over this Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, but that pleasure is tinged with a certain amount 
of regret in view of the fact that I am resigning my position very shortly. You 
all kaow that the Duke of Devonshire has been designated as my successor. 
You will agree that, from every point of view and especially from the point of 
view of Derby, the choice could not have been bettered. (Hear, hear.) The 
Duke’s public interests are many, but I really doubt whether there is any institution 
in which he takes a more heartfelt interest than in the Royal Agricultural Society. 
(Hear, hear.) X doubt whether there is any Member of the Council who is more 
solicitous for the sucoess and prosperity of the Royal than the Duke ; and at a 
time when difficulties are thickly assailing the agricultural world and when it la 
essential that this Society should stand firm as a rallying point for agricultural 
endeavour and initiative, we are lucky indeed to be able to command the services 
as President of so influential and highfy respected a man as the Duke. (Hear, hear.) 

Looking for one moment at the Report of the Council, it must have caused 
you satisfaction and gratiflcation in these very difficult times to see that the 
Society has been able to carry on the work and the Show uninterruptedly. At 
the same time there is room for considerable regret that present-day oiroumstances 
have so affected the membership of the Society and the attendances at the Show. 

In both these respects there has been a very oonriderable diminution. The 
Royal Show need fear no rival. I greatly enjoyed the Southampton Show. The 
display of stock was magrufloent. Such a thing could be seen in no other part 
of the world, (Hear, hear.) No wonder breeders of stock from all the world over 
oome to the Show in their desire to replenish their stock. For the visit of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York we were all extremely grateful. 

I think there was something really attractive about their eager delight iik all that 
they saw, and in their anxiety to see more and more in the comparatively short 
time allotted to their stay* I took upon myself the right, on behalf of the &clety, 
to write to H.R.H. the Duke of Yort and to tell him how grateful we were* how 
much we admired bjs keenness in the interests of agriculture, and how much beMden 
we were to him and to the Duchess for their kindness in coming $0 far to further 
our interests. (Hear, hear.) 

The ciroumstanees att^ding the holding of the Southampton Show weiie lsi 
many respects extrem^y difficult from the be^mdng. There were many obstoi^ 
not usually forthcoming* which had to be orereomet In the flrst 
very diffic^t to obtain an adequate site and* the site having 
was still more difficult to obtain the requi^te publio smioes. 
you may remember that in the Press there appeared a rumour that tha-Shhw of 
1932 was going to be abandoned* Of course, It was neoemj& to oont^adiol 
rumour most emphatically. Anyhow, the Show feithampto)^ 
great success in every way except with regarcf to the attendimee 
I know you are so loyal to the Sodbty, ani^rendeir It 
that it is unnecewwry lor me to npNm you 

generous suppo^ in the^future; ■ ■ - 'V :f.j ■ I " ' 

Wifh further reler^m- to ^xpport,. I 
you did*, in Him yomo^'jtoners’ 
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microphones and loud-speakers were installed so that spectators at the ring-side 
could hear the reasons given by the competitors for their placing of the animals. 
That competition resulted in a very great success for Great Britain. We got 
first prize, and we defeated the United States of America and the North of Ireland. 
The women were very much to the fore in this competition, as they are indeed in 
all walks of life now, and I think that a lady defeated all those in her own class. 
I suppose we must expect that mere man takes a second place in these days. 
The one thing I regretted was that the public did not take more interest in the 
presentation of the prizes in this connection in the central ring. Perhaps it was 
because they did not know what was going on. If that be so we shall take action 
to rectify that position in the future. 

The Report shows how anxious we have been to ease the position for implement 
makers, who have had a very lean time lately. We have wished to oonsult their 
interests, for we recognise how important a feature of the Show is the display 
provided by the implement makers. 

Reference has been made in the Report to pigs— the urgent necessity that the 
Agricultural Research Council should nohke scientific study of the diseases affecting 
the pig. Things are stirring in the pig world, and very rightly so. There is a 
feeling growing that the breeding and rearing of pigs is worthy of the closest 
attention. Our Council has recognised this to the full, and has been devoting 
its attention to developments in this direction. We are going to keep our eye 
upon those developments, for we know well what great possibilities there may be. 

In the paragraph in the Report which refers to the Quarantine Station there 
is a very great deal more than meets the eye. The Royal Agricultural Society 
wSfS asked by the Government authorities to undertake the administration of that 
station. We accepted that responsibility, and I am glad to think that that station 
has been most admirably administered to the admiration of all who made use of it. 
In that connection we owe very much to Sir Merrik Burrell and to Mr. Ritchie. 
(Hear, hear.) 


Paragraph 84 speaks of Ottawa. If the President were to begin to name all 
those to whom the Society is indebted and has good cause to be grateful there 
would he no to his speech, but I think I am fuUy justified in singling out one 
name as especially worthy of recognition— that of Sir Arthur Hozlerigg, (Applause.) 
At great personal inconvenience he acceded to our wish that he should act as 
repres^tative of the Society on the advisory committee which sat at the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and he was sent there to rive full information in tibie agricultural 
interests to those who went to represent the industry at Ottawa. It was no easy 
task, but most admirably and strongly did Sir Arthur discharge his duty. He iB 
a man who do^ an immeiise amount of work. He is a man of sturdy frame, and 
I am glad to think that he is no worse for it. In fact, he is a very great deal better 
to-^y than he was at the meeting last year, when he had lost Ms voice and we were 
raimer concerned about him. Long may he render us valuable service With 
undamimshed vigour. (Applause.) 

X loam from the Report of the intention to visit Derby next year. I am 
toltmat our Show there is likely to have the most hearty support. The assistance 
proffered by the town and county of Derby is already most encouragihS. I 
my^i the night before last at the dinner to the Breed Societies’ Secretaries met 
toe Mayor of Derby, and a* few minutes’ conversation with Mm convinced me of 
Ms mt^tion to do Ms very utmost to work unceasingly to make our Show a success. 
^1 looks well in that direction. Lord Daresbury would tell us that Derby was 
toe ^Ivation of the Society after toe terrible experiences at Park Royal in 1905. 
The last Show held there was in 1921 and was an outstonding success from every 
point of view. A most representative Local Committee has been formed in Derby 
repr^entotive of toe town and county, with toe Duke of DevonsMre at its head. 
The Uerb^Mre Agricultural Society has decided to suspend its own Show for the 
y^r and is supporting the Royal with grants of money and with promised entries 
privileges which we are to give to their members. 

Ihe Breed Swieties have earn^ our warm gratitude by continuing their 
financial contribution— n very substantial contribUtion*--to our Prize-sheet. lam 
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bold enough to say that, given anything like good weather, the Derby Show is 
already assured of suocess. 

But do not forget the Society stands in need of a large number of new members 
as well as of exhibitors. 1 would ask you to do all you can to secure them. This 
is not a formal request to be renewed year after year. We must have more 
members if the Society is to continue to prosper. What we should aim at at 
present is to raise our members from 9,700, at which they are at present, to at 
least 13,600, which was the record number in the year 1925. 

I had hoped to present to-day the Medal and Prize to the writer of the essay 
on original research offered each year by the Society, Those who are allotting 
this Prize have not been able to give us their decision yet, and so I am unable 
to do so. 

When I took over the Presidency a year ago I expressed the hope that during 
my term of office the clouds which were weighing so heavily on agriculture might 
be lifted. Weil, that has not come about. But look hard with me and you will 
see that there is a patch of blue in the thunder clouds. I still frequent my old 
haunts in the House of Commons, and in moving about there I find there is a new 
spirit. You can feel it — a spirit which I never felt during the 37 years that I 
sat in the House of Commons. For the first time it is being realised unanimously 
by members of all parties in the House that agriculture must be rescued from 
the appalling position resulting from neglect, and something worse. (Applause,) 
I know the Minister of Amdculture very well, I was in the House of OommonB 
for 13 years with him, ana I may tell you that my optimism is strongly stimulated 
by the personality of the Minister (hear, hear), and especially by what he said 
last night at the Dinner of the Farmers* Club — ^particularly two sentences which 
I took down. He said : ** No longer does the House of Commons uphold the 
theory that cheapness is the greatest god of the human race.” And again : ** We 
must put an end to the cataract of bamkrupt stock thrown upon our markets from 
abroad.” I was so impressed by those two sentences that I took them down at 
once. From what I know of the Minister (and I do know something about him) 
he is a strong man. He means what he says. He can be trusted to stand by us, 
and with such a leader we can have confidence for the future. At long last a genuine 
effort is being made to do justice to tkme who get their living from the land, and 
1 have very high hopes of what may be the result. 

Now comes the time for me to lay down my responsibilities as President of 
the Royal— responsibilities which, beforehand, I greatly feared but responsibilities 
wtdob I have greatly enjoyed otog to the kindness of all the Council with whom 
1 have been brought into contact. 1 could have wished to have had another year of 
office, only for the reason that with the experience I have gained I feel that I 
might have done so very much better than t have done. To the Council I add 
my warm thanks, and esj^cially to the elder statesmen of the Council, the Chaiifm<m 
of the various Committees. They have been very helpful to me, and as lor M!r# 
Burke, the Director of the Show, and the Secretary, Mr. Turner, you all know how 
quite invaluable is their work in connection not only with the Show b«t wfli all 
the activities of the Royal Agricultural Society. (Applause.) I c«sn only 
that no less invaluable have they been to me in private ways which you hirretiol 
seen. I am deeply grateful to them, 

Gentlemen, I tmsmk you having gim me such a hapf^ year. 


Aeemmts. 

The balanoe-tfbeet was duly presented. 
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Mr. J. Montgombby Hattriok : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is ■vtdth 
mnoli pleasure, and with, deep appreciation of the honour you do me in asking 
me to move this Resolution, that I rise to do so. Our President has reviewed 
the Report of the Council very fully, and has left me very little to say in the way 
of comments upon it, I should like, however, to say that I also visited the Royal 
Show this year — ^as in fact I have done for a great many years—^nd I can say, 
not only from my experience of the Royal, but also from my experience of many 
important Shows on the Continent and in the Dominions, that I look back with 
greater pleasure on the last Show than on any of the others. The exhibits 
were very diverse and instructive. The President has referred, in suitable terms, 
to the excellence of the stock. I would like to add that I was much impressed by 
the diversity of the exhibits in the Machinery Section (hear, hear), and not only 
by their diversity but by their range in the matter of time. One saw there a very 
primitive, but, at the same time, very efficient device for turning wood, and a few 
hundred yards away one could see a huge harvesting machine which, attended 
by four or five men, was capable of reaping, threshing, wiimowing and bagging 
the grain from 46 acres a day. 

There is one other matter to which I should like to refer, and that is the 
decision of the Committee of Selection and General Purposes to the effect that the 
Charter of the Society should not be changed. That, in my humble opinion, was 
a very wise decision indeed. I think there are many ways in which the activities 
of this Society can fulfil the terms of the Charter other than by political action. 

We are aU familiar with the work of the Society not only in connection with 
holding Shows, but also in encouraging scientific research and the application of 
scientific discoveries to our problems in farming. For the work of the Society in 
this respect no one could offer any criticism whatsoever. There is, however, 
one direction in which I should like to suggest that a new field of activity might 
be opened up for the Society. My work takes me about the country a good deal, 
and during the last three years I have been brought to realise more and more 
that the most urgent need for English farming to-day is a demand for its produce. 
It is difficult to find in the records of the Society’s work any actual plan towards 
the end of creating markets, and 1 have a very simple suggestion to put forward, 
and one for which I ask your sympathetic consideration. At our Shows I know 
that the Show Committee impose the condition upon catering contractors that, to 
the utmost possible limit, the food supplied shall be home-grown. My suggestion 
briefly is tl^ — ^that not only in the future should that conoition be eiJ^nded, and 
if possible strengthened, but also that the Societ;^ might take steps to make the 
fact known. It is not that one could expect any great advantage to the British 
farmer by the mere fact of advertising on the Show-ground itself that the food 
supplied there was home-grown : the chjeot I have in mind is that there shall be 
created in the minds of the farmers theniselves an appreciation of the value of asking 
for what they themselves have got to sell. That, I think, is lacking in the farmers 
of this country. I have been all over the country on my work, and for years I 
have made it a practice of asking to be supplied with home-gmwn food. It is 
quite impossible for anyone who has not tried this experiment to realise how 
difficult it is actually to get home-grown food. I remember on one occasion in 
Devonshire X asked the waiter to (ell me what the breed of lamb was that he was 
serving. He did not know. He w^t to the kitchen, and he came back and said, 
“lam very sorry, Sir, but the oook does not know what the brand of sheep was.” 
On another ocoasion in the North of Scotland I wanted to know whether the 
salmon on the bill of fare was Scotch salmon. The girl went away* to the kitchen 
and came back and said, ” I am sorry, but the oook cannot say where the salmon 
was bom.” I could multiply these examples for a long time* It is extraordinarily 
difficult to get home-grown stuff. In remote villages in Perthshire I have asked 
for locally-made butter, and I have been served with a blended butter which I 
discovered, on my return to London, consisted of very little English but^r blended 
with butter from Australia, and also even from Siberia. That, I think, is a con- 
dition of things whioh the farmers themselves could do a great deal to remedy, 
and I should like to appeal to you all here to make up your minds to try the 
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experiment of asking, when away from kome, where the food comes from wherever 
you take a meal, and of demanding, if at all possible, to be served with English- 
grown food. There are in this country something like 400,000 farmers in occupa- 
tion of holdings of 60 acres and over, and if by any work the Society might do we 
could induce even a small proportion of that nu m ber of farmers to Insist always, when 
they are travelling, on being served with home-grown food, an enormous amount 
could be done in increasing and creating the demand for what our farmers are 
growing. 

I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the Eeport of the Council. 

Mr. James Hamilton : My Lords and Gentlemen, there is very little need for 
me to make any remarks with regard to the Report after what has already been 
said, and after the lucid description which you, Sir, have given of the Report. 
One is satisfied that had it not been for the very excellent work which you yourself 
put in, assisted by our very able Secretary and those associated with you, the 
adverse balance would no doubt have been even more than it is. We are indebted 
to all those who took an active part in the work of the last year. I am not going 
to refer to the Eeport any more than this ; you mentioned the (luestion of reseanih 
in regard to the pig industry. That is quite necessary, but we hope it will not 
stop there, and we are pleased to see from this Report that the Spahlinger test for 
tuberculosis is being watched very carefully, and also that the Research Committee 
are still pursuing their work very carefully. We are continually up against things 
we cannot understand, and there is room for endless research in the agiioultural 
world. 

With regard to using home-grown stujff, we all agree with what Mr. Hattriok 
has said. 

1 have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding the motion for the adoption 
of the Report. 

The motion was put and carried unanimously. 


RIeeiion of president 

Sir Abthue Hazleeioo: In the regrettable absence of Lord Desborough 
your President has asked nie to move the election of the Duke of Devonshire as 
President. (Applause.) Knowing that I had no long notice, with that kindly 
courtesy which has endeared him to everyone of us, Lord Mildmay nearly mawfc 
all my speech for me 1 He told you the facts about the Duke of Devonshire s 
why he should be our President, and in what esteem he is held in Derbyshire. 
I have only this to add— that if you elect the Duke to be President for the ensuing 
year it will be only the fifth record in nearly 100 years of an English gentleman 
having been elected twice as President of the myaH Agricultural Society of Bn|^land» 
There was Mr. Philip Pusey in the early days j there was Sir John Tlmroli 5 
there was Lord Middleton, and there was Sir Gilbert Oreenall The only lasurily 
I can see who has held ofiSoe more times than the Duke of Devonshlie 
Royal family, and I am sure 1 am ri^t in saying that in Derbyshire the Dttte M 
Devonshire comes second only to the Royal f amUy. (ApplauaeJ I do hoi 
I have ever seen anyone go round a Royal Show and enjoy it mtm than 
the Duke of Devonshire does. He looks eminently happy. He firnib xmt 
which other people do not fhid out* At Warwick, just as the Mnce ^ 
was going, he suddenly said, “ Have you seen su<^ md such a iWhg,' 
had no notion where it was in the Show, hut the Duke had found 
extraordinarily interesting instrument of 100 years old, which we Jmd r 
to find and show His Royal Hig^ess the Prince of WahiS. ^ you 
the Duke, of DevoijuaMre is very thorot^h when he goes roimd ihe r ' 
have had a lot of records lately. We have had rec<«pds peoidS mai " 
in their first Teat Match in AusWia. I tow 
the most pleasure^being elected jw Bpesl<fcnt T 
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ootsld possibly have dono for the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and the 
Show at Derby. Therefore I have the greatest possible pleasure in proposing that 
he be elected President for the ensuing 12 months. (Applause.) 

Lord Hastings : I have the greatest possible pleasure in seconding the 
motion. La doing the Duke the honour of electing him as President of the Royal 
for a second term of office we also do great honour to ourselves, and I in common 
with Sir Arthur Hazlerigg, and I am sure with all of you, look forward to a most 
prosperous year under his Presidency. Knowing that nobody will be able to 
surpass or hardly equal him in his conduct of the btisiness of the Chair, I have the 
greatest pleasure in seconding the motion. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Dttkb of Devonshiee : Lord Mildmay, my Lords and Gentlemen, I am 
most deeply grateful and sincerely appreciative of the very great honour you have 
done me in asking me again to take the office of President of the Boyal Agricultural 
Society of England. When it was first suggested that my name should be put 
forward to the Committee of Selection I did venture to say that X doubted whether 
it would be wise from the Society’s point of view that a departure should be made 
from the well*established practice that no one should take office twice in a lifetime. 
As Sir ArtW Hazlerigg has reminded you, with very few exceptions no one has 
held office as President of this great Society for more than one year. Well, 
gentlemen, I left it in the hands of the Committee of Selection and of the Council, 
and I assure you that I deeply appreciate the honour you have dono me in asking 
me to undertake this position once more. I am exceptionally pleased that I 
should be President of this great organisation when its forthcoming Show is to 
be held in my home county of Derby, (Hear, hear.) I can assure you that we 
shall give the Society a most cordial and hearty welcome, and I can tell you, to 
use ratW a slang expression, that already “ the atmosphere is extremely favourable.** 
Only this morning as I was coming up from home I saw on the station at Chester- 
field someone whose name I could not recall, but whom I knew well by sight, 
and who said, ** What is all this about this Show at Derby next ye$,T ? ” X said, 
We are going to have a very great Show indeed.** “ Well,*’ he said, ** if it is 
miything as nearly as good as the Hope Valley Sheep Dog Trials it will be worth 
going to.” (Laughter.) X said, “ I know nothing about that, but if you come every 
day to the Show it will be well worth your while.” He said, ” We will all come 
from here, and in fact we are making arrangements to do so already.” It is not 
on^ in the borough but throughout the county as well that that spirit prevails, 
ana I must here give you one word of warning. Possibly when you get to Derby 
you will be told that what little civilisation exists on the north side of the Trent 
ends at Helper. Helper is only five miles from Derby, and X live twenty miles 
beyond that, and I can assure you that that statement is not correct. The country 
may be a little rough at times, but the inhabitants are very keen, very warm^* 
hearted, and I can assure you that we are all out to make the visit of the Eoyal 
Agricultural Society to Derby not only as great a success as it has been on previous 
visits there, but even a greater one. (Applause*) In fact, we are out to do some- 
thing more. I believe that on the occasion when I had the honour to be President 
of this Society when its Show was held at Newcastle there was almost a record 
set up both in attendance and in the financial result. We are out to try to beat 
that if we can, although these are not quite the days to beat records. I leave 
the question of making centuries in Test Matches entirely to Sir Arthur Hazlerigg 
or, as far as I am concerned, in any other match. I can assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we will give the Society on the occasion of its visit next July 
to Derby a most cordial welcome. Already the Show is a constant topic of con- 
versationj and the atmosphere is extremely favourable, and we are looking forward 
with the greatest interest to the visit. We will have a very good ground. The 
railway companies and everyb^ concerned are sho’^Hng great keCnness, and 
are most anxious to do everything in their power to mafo the visit a success^ 
and if only I could feel as confident that my conduct of the management of the 
bnsiness of the ^unoil would be as satisfactory as the Show I should look forwmd 
to the forthcoming year with feelings of the gi^test equanimity* 
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I am most grateful to you for the honour you have done me. I deeply appreciate 
it, and I can only trust that you will have no reason to regret the ohoioe which 
you have made. (Applause,) 

Electioxi of Trustees, 

The President : It is customary for the Trustees to be elected by a show of 
hands. The names of the present Trustees, who are, under B^-law 141, recom- 
mended by the Council for re-election, are printed in List on the agenda 
paper, and I will now ask you to signify in the usual manner whether it is your 
pleasure that these twelve noblemen and gentlemen should be elected Trustees 
of the Society to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General Meeting. 

The Trustees, whose names are as follows, were duly elected : 

The Prinoe of Wales, K.G., York House, S.W.I. 

H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G., 146 Piccadilly, W.l. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., Buckingham Palace, S.W.I. 

Charles Adeane, C.B., Babraham Hall, Cambridge. 

Duke of Bedford, K.G., Woburu Abbey, Bedfordshire, 

Lord Cornwallis, Linton Park, Maidstone, Kent. 

Percy Crutchley, Sunninghill Lodge, Ascot, Berkshire. 

Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Warrington. 

Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chatsworth, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 

Lord Harlech, C.Bm Brogyntyn, Oswestry, Shropshire. 

Sir Arthur Haaleris^, Bart., Noseley Hall, Leicestershire. 

Lt.-Co][. E. W. Stanyforth, C.B., Kirk Hammerton Hall, York. 

Election of Vice-Presidents. 

The President ; I will also ask you to signify by a show of hands whether 
it is your pleasure that the present Vice-Presidents whose names are printed in 
List “ B ” should be re-eleoted to hold office until the next ensuing Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents were duly elected as below s 

Rev, C. H. Brocklehank, Westwood Park, W^^st Bergholt, Bnaex. 

Sir Merrik R« Burrell, Bart., Floodgates, West GHnnead, Horsham. 

Earl of Derby, K.G.. Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 

Lord Desborough, K.G., Taplow Court, Maidenhead. 

R. M. Greaves, Wem, Portmadoo, North Wales. 

Earl of Harewood, K.G., Harewood House, Leeds. 

William Harrison, Albion Iron Works, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Lord Mildmay of Plete, Fletc, Ermington S.O., Devon, 

Duke of Portland, K.G., Welbeck Abbey, Worksop, Notts. 

Earl of Ponds, Powis Castle, Welshpool, Mont. 

Viscount Tredegar, C.B.E., Tredegar Park, Newport, Mon, 

Bari of Yarborough, Brooklesby Park, Habrough, Lincolnshire. 

Election of Professional Accountants and Auditors^ 

Mr* B. 0. Tipper : I rise to propose that Messrs. Price, Waterhouse A Co* 
be elected as professional accountants and auditors of the Society's accounts for 
the ensuing year. As I think they ought to be given a little more wci^, and in 
view of the request of the Chairman to increase our membership, X have tO'^day 
handed in a nomination lor a life membership. I hope the <mm memhers all 
round the room will do the same to-day. You made a very happy .suggestion, 
Bir, in your speech, namely, that the implement exhibitors were tone con* 
suited ^th regard to the Shows in future. Might I reapeofeMly suiSsSit that you 
should include in that the miscellaneous exhibitors t . 

Mr. F* L. Gooch t I have very mat pleasure in sHSCOading ihe resojrmon 
proposed by Mr. Tipper. He has said that h# has nominated, alile m«ber^ X 
have been able to nominate a member every year, espa^ione, tfc^t 
been a member of the Bociety (hear, heaip)-T^ldoh is sinoe v I '«ras # 
suggest to the Oounoii that there is one way ih. te dnifcmMe state el 
mmhemMp.oouW he improved ttouih* w, 
wh# is not a member awteB him of tie 
M'lmta. to you.la Where is #ie 
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if he lives at Southampton, he says it is too far away for him to go to. But if 
you let him have the Journal for a fortnight he will see there something which will 
help him very considerably as an agriculturist. I think one thing the Council 
miih.% do is this. I have not the least doubt that the Secretary has by him several 
STILUS copies of the Journal for 1931. Let Mm have them bound in cloth oovera 
and circulated in certain districts on loan. He could mention in rte book the 
advantages which a member gets — ^in big letters on the front page. Then I think 
many men who have the greatest interest in agriculture would see the advantages 
that they would get by belonging to this Society, I throw that out as a suggestion. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


Elections to the Council. 

The Presidbitt : Under the Bye-laws the requisite measures have been taken 
to fill the vacancies on the Council in the representation of the Districts in Group 
“A.” As Chairman I have now formally to report to the Annual General Meeting 
the names and addresses of the Ordinary Members of the Council who have been 
elected by the several Divisions in order that the meeting may, in the words of the 
Bye-law, “ take cognizance of their election.” This duty I formally fulfil by placing 
before you List “ C,” on pages 3 and 4 of the printed agenda paper, in which the 
names of the newly-elected Members are specially marked. 


Northumberland ; C. H. Sample, 26 St. Mary’s Place, NewcastIe;on-Tyne. 

Yorks (North Riding) : Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, l^lton. 
lancashire and Isle of Man : Windham E. Hale, Mowbreck Hall, Kirkham, and 
Ix>rd Stanley, M.C., M.P., Knowsley, PrMcqt. ^ j » -o xt n 

Cheshire : J. Herbert Hall, Hill House, Mobberley, Knutsford, and R, B. Neilson, 
Hohnwood, San<hway. _ , 

Derby : TJ. Roland Burke, Edensor House, Bakewell. 

Northampton j F. H. Thornton, Kingsthorpe Hall, Northampton. 

Norfolk : Lord Hastings, Melton Constable Park. 

Bedford ; Prank Webb, Billington Estate Office, Leighton Buaauird. 

Hertford : E, E. Barclay, Brent Pelham Hall, Buntingford, 

Middlesex : The Earl of Strafford, Wrotham Park, Barnet, 

Stafford : W. W. Ryman, The Manor Farm, Wall, Liohfield. , 

Worcester ; Col. B, Vincent V. Wheeler, Newnhara Court, Tenlwry, 

Monmouth ? MaJ.-<5en. Lord Treowen, C.B., C,M.G., Hanarth Court, Raglan. 
Cornwall : Capt. G. H. Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Road, 

Dorset : The Wl of Shaftesbury, K.P„ St. Giles’s House, via Salisbury. _ ^ 
Hampshire and Channel Islands ; Major P. H. T. Je^oise, Herriard Park, Basing- 
stoke, and Capt. J. B. Scott, RotherftelJ Park, Alton. 

Scotland : The Earl of Elgin, C.M.G., Broomhall, Dunfermline, and James Kilpatrick, 
Ci^gle Mains, Kilmamock, 


Suggestions of Members. 

The Bbesident; Hae any Governor or Member any remark to make or 
suggestion to offer that may be referred to the Council for their consideration ! 

No remarks or suggestions were made. 

Vote of Thanks to President, 

Lord Cornwallis ; My Ijord President, a year ago I had the honour to propose 
to this meeting that Lord Mildmay should be President for the ensuing year. 
There is one thing that most Englishmen dislike more than another— to have it 
said to them, “ I told you so ” ; but if I repeated what the seconder and I said 
on that occasion you could not fail to agree, and agree with great pleasure and 
satisfaction, that all we said on that occasion was true in every particular, (Hear, 
hear.) The Society has never had a more painstaking, keener, or more worthy 
President, (Applause.) Those who were present at the General Meeting in the 
Showyard at Southampton will remember his speech, vibrant with sympathy for 
agriculture, permeated with great knowledge of the needs of the industry, full of 
encouragement ; and his occupancy of the Chair at Bedford Square has been 
marked by the same great knowledge and understanding. He was, as I reminded 
you last year, at one time Father of the House of Commons. Iluring the past 
year he has been Father of this Society, ^d we are richer for his great experience 
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in the management of affairs, I know that every member here feels very deeply 
indebted to him, and we one and all hope that he may be long spared to give his 
great services to the welfare of this Society. (Applause.) On your behalf, I beg 
to move That the Society records its very deep thanks to the President for his 
conduct in the Chair during the past year.” 

Sir Waltee Gilbby : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, never have I with 
greater pleasure spoken to a resolution than in seconding this vote of thanks. 
With my friend Lord Mildmay of Flete I have had the honour of being associated 
on a good many societies, and I can speak from experience that evej^hing that 
he has taken up in life he has been a success at — and in nothing more so than as 
President of the Royal Agricultural Society of England during the past year. 
He has distinguished himself, as he always does, in all matters which he undertook, 
and we are all the more grateful to him because he undertook the very onerous 
duty of President when he was not in very good health. He shares the view, 
with all of us, that the welfare of this country depends upon the prosperity of 
our agriculture. I have much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Pebsident : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, Lord Cornwallis is a very 
old friend of mine, and both he and Sir Walter Gilbey have been much too kind 
to me. As to my health, it is quite true I was not very grand a little time ago, 
but I may tell you that a course of close connection with the Royal Agricultural 
Society has made me feel better than I ever felt before in my life I (Laughter and 
applause.) I said the day before yesterday that I only wished that my services 
to the Royal Agricultural Society were commensurate with the amount of enjoy- 
ment I have got out of occupying the position as your President. I can omy 
repeat my warm thanks to everyone of you. (Applause.) 
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AWARDS OF PRIZES 

AT 

SOUTHAMPTON, 1932. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

L, llrst Prize, IL, Second Prize, in., Third Prize. IV., Fourth Prize, 
V., Fifth Prize. RJN,, Reserve Number. H.C., Highly Commended. 
C., Commended. 


The responsibility for the accuracy of the description or pedigree and for the 
^Idlity to compete of the animals entered in the following classes, rests 
solely with the ^dtibitors. 

Unless otherwise stated, each Prize Animal in the Classes for Horses, Cattle, 
Goats, Sheep, and Pigs, was ** bred by Exhibitor.*' 


HORSES. 

Shires. 


Class h-Shire StaUions, bom in 1929. 

1 I. £20 Bil, for Champion.^ — Sxb Ck}MSR Brrbt, Bart., Pendley UtockFarms, Tring, 

Herts., for B&aas Record 40T96, brown, bred by W. Clark, Haans Farm* Amersham ; 
a. Cippenham Recorder 89866, d. 114858 Gunby Autumn Briar Rose by Normanby 
Briar Sing 82672. 

8 XL £10.— F. W. Palbsons & Sons, Speoklngton, Ildhester, for Leek Broadside 40752, 

bay, bred by Col. A. F. Nicholson, X/oek ; a. Strefcton Broadside 80985, d, 114654 
Leek Amethyst by Pendley Footpxmt 87728. 

2 HL £5,— W, J. CxnJBEB, The Chestnuts, Theal^ Berks., for Uettingham Olansman 

40777, brown, bred by Lt.-Col. T. W. Daniel, D.S.O., Carlton House* Mettingham, 
g^^y ; a. Basildon Clansman 86277, d. 111909 Hill Manor Helen by Theale X^okinfe 

Class Zi^^Shire StalMom^ bom in 1980, 

9 L £20 fit Ohawploiu^Sm Bkbnaiuj GBBBNW«ti.,BAaT., Marden Park, Woldingham. 

Surrey, for msim Waggoner 40980, bay; a. Stretton Broadside 89985, d. 117805 
Belvidere Judy 6« Sundrldge Null! Secundus 86952. ^ 

8 H, £10.— G. E. C. PosTEB, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for Bowcv Harhoro 
40869, bay ; a. Moulton Harboro 89550, d. 119685 Eveline by Lincoln what*i Wanted 
2nd 85812, 

6 m. £5.— W. J, Cumber, The Chestnuts, Theale, Berks., for LlUingstone Dawler 40967. 
bay, bred by H, Eady Robinson, Higham Ferrers, Northants. ; a. Menestrel Boy 2nd 
40119, d. 120997 LUlmgstone Remembrance by Marden lender 87685. 

4 B.Sr. — J. Morbxb Beixheb, Tibberton Manor, Wellington, Shropshlr©, for Taiior 
Clansman. 

H.O. — 5. 

Class BrShire Stallions, bom in 1981. 

16 X. £20.— G. R, C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington* Cambridge, for Bower Nnili 
Seoundns, bay ; a. ^tfold Nulli Secundus 40170, d, 119685 Eveline by Lincoln’s 
What’s Wanted 2nd 85812. ^ 

* Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Shire Horse Society 

for the St^<m. A Prize of £2 Is also given by the Shire Horse Society to the Breeder 
of tiw Champion Stallion, provided the Breeder is a Member of the Shhe Horse Society, 
and the dam of the animal u registered in the Shire Horse Stud Book. ; 
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15 n, £10. — Jambs Foeshaw & Sons, Carlton-on-Trent, Newark, for ImpregnaWe, 
bay, bred by G. T. Ward & Son, Goreficld, Wisbech ; s. Carlton Wild Wave 40049, 
d. 118083 Decoy May Queen b?/ Uoycroft Coming King B6085. 

14 m. £5. — ^W. J. CuMBEB, The Chestnuts, Thcale, Berks., for Theale Josh, grey, bred by 
A. Ward, Applelw Magna, Ashby-de-la-Zouch j s, Snelston Harvester 40020, d, 07086 
Bonny Grey by Charming Prince 3rd 83818. 

10 B.N. — Sm Edwaed D* Steen, Baht*, Fan Court, Chertsey, for Fanconrt Ajax. 

H.C.— 17. 


Class 4 . — Shire Mares, with their own foals at foot 

22 I. £20 & Champion.^ — G. R. C. Fostee, Anstey Hall, Trumplngton, Cambridge, for 
123619 Bow$r Leading Lady, bay, bom in 1929 [foal by Bower Winalot 40672] ; s. 
Bower Black Prince 89848, d. 80920 Claypole Dray Queen by Goadby Drayman 27867. 

20 n. £10.-— SiE Gomer Beery, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts., for 124276 
Westonavon MonJbas Charity, brown, bom in 1926 [foal by Ashlands Clansman 40654], 
bred by R. Bluck, Weston-on- Avon, Stratford-on-Avon ; s. Ingon Champion 89222, 
d. 110579 Westonavon Nun by Baton. Monk 22821. 

25 ni. £6. — ^A, Thomas Loyd, O.B.E., Lockinge House, Wantage, for 118657 Nameless, 
bay, born in 1922 [foal by Theale Hughie 40821], bred by Isaac Driver, Medbourne, 
liCics. ; s. SouthiU Rival 81888, d. Gipsy by FolviUc Blue Blood 29899. 

27 R.N.— w, Knight Smyth, Broadmead, Tring, Herts., for Hay End Dark Lady. 
H.O.— 28. ^ C,— 24, 26. 

Class 5 . — Shire Colt or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares entered in Class 4.* 

20 L £10. — G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hall, Trumpington, Cambridge, for bay filly, born 
March 15 ; s. Bower Winalot 40672, d. 128619 Bower Leading Lady by Bower Black 
Prince 89848. 

81 H. £5.— Ernest W. Headinoton, Cippenham Court, Slough, for bay colt, born 

April 21 j 8. Pendley Harvester 40868, d. 118000 Cippenham Marjorie by Cippenham 
Draughtsman 88109. 

88 m, £8. — W. Knight Smyth, Broadmead, Tring, Herts., for black colt, born April 
27 ; 8. Pendley Harvester 40868, d. 128881 Hay End Dark Lady by Sussex Goal- 
keeper 84865. 

82 R.N,— H. C, Patch, Dial Farm, Barrow Gurney, Bristol, for bay filly. 


Class 6 . — Shire Mares, horn in or before 1028, not having foals at foot'^ 
A Mare 6 years old or over mttst have produced a live foal in 1981 or 1982.* 

84 I. £16 St R.N. loT Ohampion.*— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart*, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 

Herts., for 122744 Albany Quean, bay, born in 192S, bred by William Webster & Son, 
Newstead Farm, Stockton-ou-Forest ; e. Barley Wild Wave 88149, d. 113420 Albany 
March Countess by March King 84965. 

88 H. £10.^E. W. WEBB, 2, Cooden Drive, Bexhlll-on-Sea, for 119824 Black Bertha, 
black, bom in 1925 [filly foal born May 22, 1931, by IGrkland Black Friar 40820]. 
bred by D, C, & E, H. Jones, Pool Quay, Welshpool i 9, Lincoln Whafs Wanted 
2nd 85812, d. 116984 Bertha Brown by Moor’s NuUi Secundus 85897. 

85 HI. £5. — ^Harry Dibben, Heather Hill, Chilworth, Romsey, Hants., for 128456 Tysoe 

Oem, dark brown, bom in 1928, bred by T. E. Wells, Tysoe, Kineton, Warwick ; a 
W arton Reciprocity 87020, d. 115652 Tysoe Gloaming by Ratolifre King Cole 86846. 


Class 7 * — Shite Fillies, bom in 1929. 

40 L £20.-— Sm Edward D. Stern, Bart,, Fan Court, Chertsey, for 128804 paiieotirt 

S^een. black; s. Stretton Broadside 89986, d. 116462 Fanoourt Marion by 
Eo^Sty 86408. 

41 H. £10.— E. W. Webb, 2, Cooden Drive, Bexhill-on-Sea, for 128683 

pion’s Hnoheas, bay, bred by T. J. Roads. Broughton, Aylesbury ; f. Hedges Cton* 
pion’s Surprise 89609, d. 120649 Bierton Htll Duress by Hill Manor ^s Chas^ 89728. 

(Hass FiUies, bom in 1980. ■ 

48 1, £20.— G. R. C. Foster, Anstey Hsdl, Trumplngton, Cambridge, for 121424 Bowbr 
Ndsty Horh, bay, bred by jTg. Hunoinm. liCDo^ugStreet, SmbriW I ** 

menham. mmox 40118, d. 110886 BabingW byji^rby Marteum 
46 Hj £10.— A^ Thomas Loyd^ 

v," . ■ ■ ' - . r ' ' 'h1 , 


Amaaom dark brown ; s. Heirloom Srd 895X0, d. 108900 J 
Green Clansman 84170. 


1 Champion Gold Medal, and £5 to the Reserve, given by the Sfoe towe Sodety |c«f 
the best Mare or Filly. A Prke of £2 is also dven by the ]^re Sbelety to Medht 

of the Champion Mare or FUly, pmvidedtlie 
and' the dam oi the sanwjbttNfed m-the nidre 
'given, 
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42 m, Majesty the King, Sandringham. Norfolk, for 124V17 Lockinge Abbess, 

bay, bred by A. Thomas Loyd, Lockltige, Wantage; s, Cippenham Mar 

S8110, d. 121008 Lookinge Heiress by Heirloom 8ra 89510, 

44 B.K. — Chaeles Fbankun, 10, Bank Buildings, Bedford, for Pendley Fashion. 

Class 9. — Shire Fillies, bom in 1931. 

48 I. £20. — W&r. Claek & Son, Raans Farm, Amersham, for Raans WiM Bose, dark 
brown, bred by Wm. Clark, Raans Parra; s. Pendley Harvester 40868, d, 114868 
Gunby Autumn Briar Rose by Normanby Briar King 82672. 

62 n, £10.— E. W. Webb, 2, Cooden Drive, BexhilLon-Sea, for Rendoombe Misty Mom, 
brown, bred by H. E. Farnsworth, Rendcombe, Cireneester; s. Edingale Blend 
40272, d. 116211 Rendcombe Forest Maid by Ratcliffe King Cole 80846. 


Class ID. — Shire Geldings by registered sires, bom in or before 1929.^ 

69 L £20.— Mann, Chossman & Paulin, Ltd,, Albion Brewery, Whitechapel Road, 
London, E.l, for Norman, bay, bom in 1924, bred by Milton Harris, Little Milton 
Manor, Oxford; «. Horning Counterseal 86661. 

60 H. £16.— Charles Franklin, 10, Bank Buildings, Bedford, for Pendley Warrant, bay, 

borp in 1928, bred by Bibby Bros., Coat Green Farm, Carnforth ; s. Lincoln What’s 
Wartled 2nd 85812, d. 111806 Coat Green Encore by Rokeby Clansman 36028. 

61 RL £10. — Young & Co.’s Brewery, Ltd., Ram Brewery, Wandsworth, London, 

S.W.18, for Bower King John, brown, born in 1024, bred by G. R. C. Foster, Anstey 
Hall. Trumpii^on, Cambridge ; «. Withy Pitts Gay Prince 89078, d. U2800 Medmen- 
ham Princess. 

6S IV. £5,— Mann, Crossman & Paulin, Ltd., for Highfielcl, bay, born in 1926, bred 
by J. B. Hall, Stillingfleet Hill Farm, Escrick, York ; «. Ruler*^s Monk 88489, 

67 y. £5. — Ernest W. Iusadinqton, Cippenham Court, Slough, for Cippenham Angns, 
brown, born in 1026, bred by A. Thomas Loyd, O.B.E., Lockinge House, Wantage ; 
a. Hdrloom 8rd 89610, d. 104187 Lockinge Bramble by Haynes Dray King 88242. 
C.-— 64, 60. 


Clydesdales. 

Class 11. — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 1930, 

69 I, £2q^&R.N. lor , Champion.*— James Kilpatrick, Cralgie Mains, Kilmarnock, for 
Ordgie Cameroman 21973, bay, bred by Thomas Jefferson, Townfoot, Brampton ; 
s. Cmigie Ambition 21195, d. Beryl 67620 by Ardyne Refiner 19606. 

72 n. £10.— T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for Benevolence 21962, dark 
bro'tm, bred by Andrew Russell, Summerston, MaryhUl; «. Benefactor 20867. d. 
Jessie’s Dream 67778 by Dunure Footprint 16208. 

64 IH. 26,— J. A. Armstrong, The Beeches, Tawaby, Carlisle, for ViroPs Heir 22066, 
b^ ; s. Scotland’s Marcellus 21888, d. Virol 66981 by Ardyne Refiner 19606. 

68 BJL-^avid Adams, Auchencraig, Dumbarton, for NoWe Anohor. 

Class 19. — Clydesdale Stallions, bom in 193L 

78 t £20 & Champion.*— T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for Beneficial, 

Kir^olm, Ballantrae; a. Benefactor 20867, d. 
Margaret 68777 5y Dunure Measure 20744. 

Clark, Strathore House, Thornton, Fife, for Siraihote MaJeitio. 

Andrews ; «. Woodbank Majestic 21898, 

a. .^lone Jean by Dupplin Castle 20747. 

75 in. £6.— Jai^ Iuijatrick, Cralgie Mains, Kilmarnock, for OTalgie llreadnoioght, 
brown, hr^ by John Townson, The Hall, Waokerfteld; s. CruMe Eureka 21607, 
d. Hilton Princess by Dunure Pica 19709. ^ 

79 Rjr.— William Young, West Preston, Preston Mill, Dumfries, for Preston Rent Payer, 

Class IZr— Clydesdale Mares, bom in or b^are 1929. 

Beck, The Lane, Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, for 
FootoriSi?16208. Dunure 

Ada^, Auchencraig Dumbarton, for Powwful 
SS78S, hey, bom in 1926, bred by James DumoTRothiebrisbane. Fwie • s. 
Benefactor 20867, d. Evening hde 62160 by RisingH^e 17464. ^ 

* Pri7.es given by the Shire Horse Society. 

wiampion Silver Me^l given by the Clydesdale Horse Society for the best Stallion. 
Champion Silver Medal given by the aydesdale Horse Society for the besUte^r BUy. 
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85 m. £6.— John Lamont, Ardyne, Toward, Argyllshire, for Ardyne Smiling Dnohess, 

black, born in 1920, bred by Andrew Russell, Summerston, Maryhill ; s. Woodbank 
Majestic 21B93, d. Jessie’s Dream 57778 hy Dunure Footprint 15208. 

86 E.N, — ^T. & M. Templeton, Sandyknowe, Kelso, for June. 

Class 14, — Clydesdale Fillies, bom in 1930. 

89 I, £80, — Alexander Clark, Strathore House, Tlmrnton, Fife, for Ida, black, bred by 
Errington Ross, Castlehcather, Inverness ; s. Woodbank Majestic 21398, d. Lady Ida 
52844 by Dunure Footprint 15208. 

87 H. £10. — J. A. Armstrong, The Beeches, Tarraby, Carlisle, for Vera, black j a, 

Ardyne Refiner 19606, d, Harviestoun Vedie 58807 hf Dunure Footprint 15208. 

91 HI. £5. — Chas. S. Elliot, Charter House, Kelso, for Harmonica, black t Benefactor 

20867, d. Nisbet Harmony 53589 by Dunure Footprint 16208, 

92 B.N.— John G. Fairbairn, Eamrig, Duns, for BeneUa. 

C.— 88. 

Class 15, — Clydesdale Geldings hy registered sires, bom in or before 1929.^ 

100 I. £20.^ — ^William Kerr, The Mount, Penrith, for Joe, black, born in 1929, bred by 
John L. Prudham, Wliifcefield, Carlisle; s. Ardyne Refiner 19606. 

95 H. £10. — ^William Colquhoun, Barochan Cross, Bishopston, for McMillan, bay, born 

in 1928, bred by Messrs. McMillan, Eorrabus, Islay; a. Bruidley Eminent 20614, d, 
Mona’s Queen 58779 by Monaghan 18840. 

96 m. £5. — Corporation of Glasgow Cleansing Department, 20, Trongate, Glasgow, 

for Premier, bay, born in 1925, bred by Mr. Farquhar, Bishopmlll, Elgin ; a. Demon- 
strator 20543. 

99 John R. Holliday, High Rigg, Skelton, Penrith, for Highrigg Renown. 


Soifolks. 

Class 16. — Suffolk Stallions, bom in or before 1928.* 

107 I. £20 & Champion.*— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, 
for Bed Gold of Wratting 5982, bom In 1927, bred by Sir Cuthbert Qullter, Bart., 
Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge ; 8, Worlingbam Bed Gold 5506, d. Bawdsey Sappho 
11850 by Earl Gray 4219. 

108 n, £10.— R. Eaton White, Boulge Hall, Woodbridge, for Bonlge Sailor 5914, born 
in 1927 ; $. Admiral of Boulge 5788, a. Boulge Queen Mary 9985 by Sudboume 
Bellman 4158. 

103 m. £6 .*— The Earl of Ivbaoh, C.B., C.M.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for l»yrford 
Paul 5798, bom In 1926 ; 8. Sudboume Fooh 4869, d. Morstou Golden Girl 9945 by 
Morston Gold Guard 4824. 

106 R.N*— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston HalhTrindey, Ipswich, for Morston Oommeatator. 


Class 17 ,'-Suffolk Stallions, bom in 1929. 

113 I. £20.— Dennis Walker, Trowse, Norwich, for Lord Foch 0l FrithriBe 6174, bred 
by F. S. Fairweathen Whatfield, Ipswich ; e, Sudbourne Foeh 4869, d. Hadleigh Ceres 
18598 by Ashmoor Cornshoaf 5286. 

Ill H. £10,— A. A, Walker, Watering Fann, Yaxham Road, Dereham, for Oulverden 
Triple Cups 6069* bred by R, Carley, Badingham, Suffolk; 8. Bawdsey Bountiful 
5651, d, Culverden Comet 18276 by woriingworth Mascot 4818. 

109 m. £5.— E. S. Buck Ss Son, Sycamore Farm, Raveningham, Norwich, for BeOity 
o! Raveninghim 6121, bred by J. C, Orton, Chattlsham, Ipswich ; «. Fonmam Beatty 
4942* d. Chattisham Mary 12655 by Woolverstone Checkmate 4688. 

no R.N.— The Earl op Iveaqh, C.B., cIm,G., P^ford Court, Woking, for Fyrioifd FnnoJu 


Class iJ5^-^St^olk SUMions, horn in 1980. 

121 I. £20 4k R,K, lor Ohamplon.*— Arthur T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley* Ipswich, 
for Morston Earl 8164 ; s. Darshara Duke 5878, d. Morston Faithful 18177 by Shotley 
Counterpart 4908. , 

118 JL £10.— R, H. R. Paul, Broxtead, Sutton, Woodbridge, for Bro*tm^4 Duke 
6226 ; 8, Sudbourne Fooh 4869, d. Frettenham Duchess 12912^ Sudboume ChleBain 
4572. 

114 Ht £5.— Norman Everett, Hushmere, Ipswich, for Rnshm^ Hallmark 6165 ; s. 
Tattingstone Beau B^prit 4927, d, Eu^mere Beryl 10912 W Morston Gold Guard 

118 R.}r.-- IB ’rank j. Cullen, Crossing Temple, Essex, for dressing donksr., 
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Class 19* — Suffolk Stallions, horn in 1931. 

126 I. SSO.—ABTHtrR T. Pratt, Morston Hall, Trimley, Ipswich, for Morston Peer 6222 ; 
a. Darsham Duke 5878, <f. Orvirell Bee 12705 hj Orwell Gold Sun 6163. 

126 n. S10,~W. G. Harvey, Stewart Elm Farm, Great StambridjOie, Rochford, for 
Walcot Punch 6265, bred by Mrs. Love, Walcot, Norwich ; s, Bawdsey Barleycorn 
6698, d. Bbdbrd Flare 13579 by Blyford Seabroc 5407. 

Class 20.— Suffolk Mares, with their own foals at foot. 

ISO I. S20.— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Bawdsey 
Lustre 13687, born in 1925 [foal by Red Gold of Wratting 5982], bred by Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge; s, Framlingham AHenby 4826, d. 
Bawdsey Sunbeam 7044 by Bawdsey Harvester 8076. ^ 

128 n, £10 .— The Earl of Iveagh, C.B., (IM.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for Pyxford 
Philippa 18624, born in 1925 [foal by Pyrford Paul 5793] ; s. War Boy 4672, d, Martles- 
ham Carol 10804 by Morston Gold Guard 4284. 

139 HI. £5. — ^Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Hawstead Blossom 12487, bom in 
1923 [foal by Blyford Seabroc 5467], bred by Capt. S. Fitzroy, Langham, Oakham ; 
s. Sudbourne Bandolier 5163, d. Redisham Bloom 8082 by Rendlesliam Goldsmith 
8095. 

Class 21. — Suffolk Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 20. ^ 

188 I. £10. — ^Fbank Sainsbxiry, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for foal horn 
March 28 ; s. Red Gold of Wratting 5932, 4. Bawdsey Lustre 18687 by Framlingham 
Allenby 4826. 

Glass 22. — Suffolk Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 20.^ 

136 I. £10. — ^Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Leonardslee Seaweed, born Jan. 10 ; 
s. Blyford Seabroc 5467, d. Hawstead Blossom 12487 by Sudbourne Bandolier 5X68. 

135 n. The Earl of Iveagh, C.B., C.M.G., Pyrford Court, Woking, for foul born 
Feb. 18 ; s. Pyrford Paul 6793, d. Pyrford Philippa 13624 by War Boy 4672, 

Class 23. — Suffolk Mares, horn in or before 1928, not having foals ai fooU 
A Mare 6 years old or over must have produced a live foal in 1931 or 1932. ^ 

140 I, 516 & Champion.*— Sir Cuthbert Qoilteb, Bart,, Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, 
for Bawdsey Seedling 14806, bom in 1927 ; s. WorHngham Red Gold 5506, 4. Bawdsey 
Ha3rseed 9496 by Bawdsey Hay 4188, 

141 n. £10.— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, foT Thorpe 
Countess 18685, bom in 1925 [Oily foal bom Jan 10, 1981, by Worlingham Red (^Id 
6606], bred by H. W. Daking, White Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex ; s. Tattlngstone 
Beau Esprit 4927, 4, Whitehall Countess 9942 by Morston Gold Guard 4284, 

187 m. £5 .— Lt.-Col. F. G. G. Bailey, liake House, Salisbury, for Ashmoor Vim 12586, 
bom in 1928 [colt foal bom May 17, 1981, by Woolverstone Buccaneer 5625], bred 
by A. Carlyle Smith, Sutton Hall, Woodbridge ; s. Shotley Harvest Chief 4898, d. 
Ashmoor Vi 9866 by Sudbourne Arab 8809. 

189 Lt,-Col. F, G. G. Bailey, for Kesgrave Moggy* 

Class ^.—Suffolk FiUies, horn in 1929. 

149 X £20 R.N. lor Ohampion.^— Sir Cuthbert Quiuter, Bart., Bawdsey Manor, 
Woodbridge, for Bawdsey Painted BoU 15075 ; s. Bawdsey Ian 5888, 4, Bawdsey 
China Dofl 2nd 7262 by Bentley War Cry 8028. 

148 n. £10.— Sir Cuthbert Quiltbr, Bart., for Bawdsey Qalopede 15672; e, Worlingham 
Red Gold 6506, d, Bawdsey Valeta 11849 by Bawdsey Hay 4188. 

147 m, £5. — Arthur T* Pratt, Morston Hall, Trhnley, Ipswich, for Wildham Arabia 
15628 ; s. Bawdsey Kwang-Su 6700, d. Coney Weston Arabis 12970 by Sudbourne 
Arab! 8287. 

145 B.N.— B, S. Buck & Son, Sycamore P^rm, Ravenlngham, Norwich, for BaveU" 
ingham Bose Marie. 

H.C.— 144. 

Glass 26. — Suffolk Fillies, horn in 1930. 

157 X £20.— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart*, Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, for BRWdiey 
Secret 16100 ; s. Sir Harry of Morston 5676, d. Biaw^ey Surety 14225 by Sudbourne 
Premier 4968, 

156 H. £10,— Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., for Bawdsey Lotdse 16097 ; e. Sir Harry of 
Morston 5676, d. Bawdsey Victoria 7982 by Bawdsey Harvester 8076. 

* Priaies given by the Suffolk Horse Society. 

* Champion Prize of £10 given by the SuffoUc Horse Society for the beat Mare or Filly. 
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150 in. £5. — ^W. G. Harvey, Stewurt Elm Karm, Great StambridRO, Rochford, for 
Kentish Pride 16087, bred by Exhibitor; .v. Marlley King of Diamonds 5772, d. 
Ashmoor Faithful 14100 by Shoticy CounterpaTl 4908. 

169 IV. £4. — Frank Sainsbituv, Blunts Hall, Tiiltle Wratting, Haverhill, for V7ratting 
Sappho 10021 j s. Worlingham lied Gold 6500, d. Bawdscy Sappho 11860 by Earl 
Gray 4219. 

168 R.N.— Frank Sainsbury, for Stour Mermaid, 

Class 26. — Suffolk Fillies, bom in 1931. 

166 I, £20. — ^Lady Lodbr, Leonardslec, Horsham, for Betty Blossom ot Leonatdalee 
16100, bred by II. S. Horne, East Mardcn, Sussex ; s. Blyford Seabroc 6467, d. 
Hawstead Blossom 12437 by Sudbourne Bandolier 6163. 

164 n. £10. — ^Eric R. Knight, Ilinderolay Hall, Diss, Norfolk, for Countess of Hinderolay 
16609, bred by Mrs. Cutlibert, Buxnall, Stowmarket; s. Shotley Count 4900, d, 
Tacolneslon Belladonna 11686 by Morston Cider Cup 4520. 

160 HI. £6. — J, A. Marsdbn Popple, Danes Hill, Stevenage, Herts., for Park Gwen 
10210, bred by W. Kindred, Pound Farm, Great Glemham, Saxmundham ; s. Hintles- 
ham Reality 4813, d. Park Grace 12091 by Bawdsev Sir Douglas 4884. 

168 R.K. — C. & A. W. Kidnbr, Colton, Normeb, for Colton Mona. 

Class 2'7. — Suffolk Geldings, by registered sires, horn in or before 1929.^ 

170 I, £20.— CoL. Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bart., C.B., Brettenham Park, Ipswich, 
for Prince, born in 1927, bred by S. Warth, Hintlesnam, Suffolk ; 8, Badingham Up- 
start 8847, d. Hintleshain Dorothy 8115. 

174 H. £10. — Mrs. Evelyn Rich, Wretham Hall, Thetford, for Peter, born in 1026, bred 
by A. R. Crisp, Pippin Park, Lidgate, Newmarket ; s. Sudbourne Bernard 6464, d. 
CookOeld Sunshade 7402. 

168 HI. £5. — G. & U, Blewitt, Boxtod Hall P’arms, Colchester, for Boxted Maypole, 
born in 1928 ; s. Sudbourne Fooh 4809, d, Westwood May Mom 10447 by Darsham 
Valentine 4275. 

109 IV, £4. — 'RrciiABD Cabley, Badingham Red House, Woodbridge, for Big Ben, bom 
in 1928 ; s. Woolvorstono Checkmate 4683, d. Kingston M.D, 9974 by Gipping Doctor 
440 k 

178 Sir Cuthbbbt Quilter, Bart., Bawdsoy Manor, Woodbridge, for Kelson. 


Peicherons. 

Class 2S,-—Percheron StaUiom, bom in or before 1929.® 

179 I. £20 Sc R,N. for Champion,*— "H. H. Truman, M.R.C.V.S., The Maz^ March, 
Cambs., for March Viking B 478, grey, bom in 1029 ; s. Hacho Viking B 144, d. 
Easter B 415 ^ Iberes F 82972. 

178 H. £10.— Sir Henry H. A. Hoare, Bart., Stourhead, Zeals, Wilts., for Stourhead 
Lagor B 42 1, grey, bom in 1028 ; a. Lagor B 1, d. Torsade B 488 by Polygono F 126M7. 

177 HI. £6.— Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R, Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castle Estate 
Offloe, Horsham, for Enepp Xanthos B 200, grey, bom in 1928 ; s. Misanthrope B 6, 
d. Potouee B SO by Japon F 84810. 

Class 29.“-Perc/icron Stallions, bom in 3980. 

180 I. £20 Champion* Sc Champion*.*— Ckivers & Sons, Ltd., HIston, Cambridge, for 
Histon ^eyFriar B 498, grey j s. Censd B 409, d. Ravine B 867 by Quorail B 41 . 

183 H. £10.— H. H. Truman, M.U.C.V.S., The Maze, March, Cambs., Ibr Btm Vouisolr 
B 497, grey, bred by Co-operative wholesale Society, Coldham Hall, Wisbech ; *. 
Salammbo B 80, d. River Dclysia B 847 bp River Voussoir B 182. 

182 HI. £6.— H. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ric^e Hill, Bamet, for Brpingham Heflanod 
B 495, dark grey, bred by Robert Ives, Erpingham House, Norfolk ; s. Salax B 157, 
d, Deflante B 865 by Peetine F 124801. 

Class ZO*—‘Fercheron Stallions, bom in 1981. 

185 I. £20 & BJH. for Champion.*— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridgei for 
Histon Blacksmith B 509, black ; s. Broadbridge Stephen B 257, d. Histon Omanette 
Bm by Mylord B 276. 


' Prizes given by the Suffolk Horse Sooie^. 

» Prizes glvm by the British Peroheron Horse Sod^. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Britirii Perchwon Horse Soedety Osc titae 
best StsdUon. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given ^ the British Perctoeron Horse Sooiety Ibr the 
beat Swiion in Classes 29 and SO bom in Great BiMm 
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186 n. 610. — Chivbrs & Sons, Ltd,, for Histon Grey Enigbt B 614, light grey ; e. Cat- 
burateur B 403, Petronne B 176 6t/ Japon P 84819. ^ „ 

188 in. £6.— J. PiERPONT Moroan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Warrior B 616, 
dark grey ; s. Histon Drayman 4th B 840, d. Grayling Welcome B 443 by Hhum B 68. 


Class 31. — Percheron Mares, with their own foals at foot 

192 L £20 & Champion^— J’. Pieepont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Baudruche 
B 686, light grey, bom in 1928 [foal by Histon Drayman 4th B 840], bred by L. Guion, 
Landes, Belfou-s-Huisne, Orne, France; s. Qroisy P 180286, d. Nattiere F 114669 
by Joyeutx P 84874, 

194 n. 6ia.-~J. Pieepont Morgan, for Florence B 1024, grey, bom in 1927 [foal by 
Fouleur F 188446], bred by Madame Yve. Burin, Mamers, Prance ; s. Quaiman P 
129648, d. Partition P 127469 by Importum F 80576, 

191 m. 65.— F. J. T. Mew, Kingston Manor, Chillerton, Isle of Wight, for Axenense 
B 673, grey, bom in 1922 [foal by Broadbridge Stephen B 257], bred by M. Lecomte, 
Remalard, France; s. Ramoneur F 183946, d, Mignardise F 107881 by Celibat P 


Class 32 . — Percheron Colt or Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Class 31. 

197 I. 610.— J. Pieepont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for grey filly, bom Feb, 11 ; 
s. Histon Drayman 4th B 840, d. Baudruohe B 685 by Qroisy F 180286. 

198 n. £6.—^. PiERPONT Morgan, for grey filly, born March 15 ; s. Fouleur F 188440, 

d, Florence B 1024 by Quaiman F 129648. 

196 m. 68.— F. J. T. Mew, Kingston Manor, Chillerton, Isle of Wight, for black filly, 
bom April 18; s. Broadbridge Stephen B 257, d. Areneuse B 673 by Ramoneur 
F 1S3946. 


Class 33 . — Percheron Fillies, horn in 1930. 

199 I. 620, E.F. for Champion* & Champion*.— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cam- 
bridge, for Histon Bright Star B 979, dark grey ; s. Cens6 B 409, d, Sourdiere B 819 
by Nigaud F 111585. 

201 H. 610 & RJf. for Champion.*— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Grey Lady B 987, 
dark grey ; s, Cens6 B 409, d. Pctronne B 176 by Janon F 84819, 

208IIIL 65.— J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Doreen B 962, 

r y ; s. ]^ton Drayman 4th B 840, d. Evenlode Deborah B 698 by Bvenlode Valiant 
188. 

200 E.F. — Chivebs & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Daydream. 


Class ZL-— Percheron Fillies, horn in 1931, 


205 L 620.— Chivbrs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Rosalind B 1046. 

^ht grey ; s, Cens6 B 409, d, Rovigno B 266 by Myloro B 276. 

2X0 u. £10.— J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldenham Doris B 1060, 
'ey ; s. Histon Drasmian 4th B 840, d. Evenlode Deborah B 698 by Evenlode Valiant 


ri 


188. 


204 HL £5.— Chivbrs & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Defiance B 1043, grey ; «. Cens4 B 409, 
d. Defiance B 854 by Ramoneur F 188946. 

211 R.N.— J. PiERPONT Morgan, for Aldenham Susan. 


Class 85 . — Percheron Geldings, by registered sires, bom in or before 1929,* 

216 I. £20.— J. PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for Bellman, grey* bom in 1926, 
bred by Lord Kimberley, Kimberley House, Wymondham ; $, Hobland Bellmwx 
B 100, d. Quommende B 229 by Montrebout F 106887. 

214 H. 610.— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Prince, grey, born 
in 1928 ; e. Viliabon B 276, d. Perthe B 178 by Japon P 84819. 

215 m. 66,— R. C. Irving, Shenley Lodge, Ridge Hill, Barnet, for Shenley Oaweronian, 
grey, bom in 1928, bred by Guy Fenwick, North Luffenham, Stamford ; s. Misan- 
thrope B 5, d. Nordica B 185 by Stonewall A 56216. 

212 R.R,— Lt.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrelt., Bart., C.B.B., Knepp Castle Estate Office, 
Horsham, for Knepp Baron. 


• Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Mare or Filly, 

• Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Percheron Horse Society for the 
best Filly in Classes 83 and 34 bom in Great Britain. 

• Prizes given by the British Percheron Horse Society. 
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Hunters. 

Class 86 . — Hunter Mares, with their own foals at foot 

224 I. JB20 & Champion.*— Major V. D, S. Williams, Greens Norton Ckmrt, Towcester, 
for 6905 Wait and See, chestnut, bom In 1921 [foal bj/ Vizier]. 

220 n. £10 & R.N. for Champion.* — Walter J, Fryer, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks, for 
6658 Oaylaroh, bay, born in 1924 [foal by Boulevardler] ; s. Gay Lally, d, 5847 Larch 
by Birk Gill 178, 

217 m. £5.— Capt. C. H. Brassby, Bromham, Chippenham, for 6780 Bridget 8th, black, 
born in 1918 [foal by Logie O’Buchan], bred by .T, S. O’Grady, Richardstown, New- 
bridge, Kildare ; a. Black Prince, d. by Sir Patrick, 

218 R,N. — Mrs. Elsie Farnham, Finnamore, Marlow, for Quotndon Thorina, 

H.C.— 228. 0.-219. 

Class 87. — Hunter Mares (Novice), with their mn foals at foot 

228 I, £20. — Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Clewer, bay, bom 
in 1922 [foal by Limosin], 

226 n. £10. — ^Mas. W. G. Busk, Wraxall Manor, Dorchester, for 7784 Topihorn, bay, 
born in 1026 [foal by Austin Friars]. 

225 R.N. — Geo* H. Brown, Swaythling Farm, Southampton, for Mayday, 

Class 88. — Hunter Colt Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 86 or 87. 

234 I, £16.— Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Fanoonrt Malcolm, 
brown, bom May 5, 1982 ; s. Limosin, d. 6868 Bridget 10th by Copper Ore. 

229 H. £10.— Cart. C, H. Brassey, Bromham, Chippenham, for brown, born April 14, 
1982 ; s. Logie O’Buchan, d, 6780 Bric^et 8th hy Black Prince. 

280 in. £5. — Mrs. W. G. Busk, Wraxall Manor, Dorchester, for Topsail, chestnut, bom 
May 7, 1983 ; s. Austin Friars, d, 7784 Topthorn by Topcovert. 

231 E.N.— Mrs. Elsie Farnham, Finnamore, Marlow. 

H.O.— 282. 


Class B9*--Hmter Filly Foals, the produce of Mares in Classes 86 and S7» 

288 I. £15.— Sir Edward D. Stern, Bart., Fan Court, Chertsey, for Fanooart Fabry, 
chestnut, bom April 21, 1932 j s, Limosin, d. Clewer by Batchdor’s Hope. 

236 n. £10 .-^Walter J. Fryer, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks., for chestnut, bom 
^ril 21, 1982 ; a. Boulevardler, d. 6558 Gaylaroh by Gay Iially. 

289 in. £6.— Major V. D, S. Williams, Greens Norton Court, Towcester, for foal, bom 
April 2$, 1982 ; a. The Vizier, d. 6905 Wait and See Political. 

287 R.N.— H. S. Robson Scott, Hightown Hill, Ringwood, Hants., for Purple Silk. 

Class 40 . — HurUer Fillies, bom in 1929. 

241 I, £90 & B-K. for Champion*.--^oHN Edward Jones, Treworgan, Ross, Hereford^ 
shire, for 7845 Cardona 2nd, brown ; a. Hunty Gowk 186, d. 6889 Cardona by Cardonald. 

240 n. £10.— Walter J. Fryer, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks., for 7252 Larlong, chest* 
nut ; a. Iiongboat, d. 5847 I^ri^ by Birk Gill 178. 


Class 41 . — Hunter Fillies, bom in 1980. 

242 1. £20 Si Champion.*— Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 7707 
Swinton Hamony, brown ; a. Aynsley, d. 6799 Swinton Honora by DuiMmu 
246 n. £10.— H* S. Robson Scott, Hightown Hill, Ringwood, Hants., for 
brown; a. My Stars, d. 6448 Lady Butler by Baydrop. 

Class 48. — Hunter Fillies, bom in 1981. 


248 


Irene, brown ; a* JUajMiavOWg AVMAA VAQii 

250 in, £8.— H. S. Robson Scott, Hightown HUl, Ringwood, Hants., for (Head, hhest'* 
nut ; a. B^lehawk, d. 6885 Gay Nun by Peter the Hermit. 

251 Rjf.— H. S. Robson Scott, for Hnmoriat. 


Ross, Herefordriiire, for 7858 Xsmdy 
Brandimintino. 

, _an Court, Chertsey, fox 7847 Fannonrt 

a. Limosin, d, 6868 Bridget 10th by Copper Ore. 


1 Champion Gold Medal given by the Hunters’ tmprovemdit and National Light Horse 
Breeding Society for the best Mare four years old and upwards, which must be either regis* 
taxed in the Hunter Stud Book, or the entry tendered within a month of the Award. 

* Cham^on Odd Medal giv^ by thP Htmters’ Innnxrm^t and Nath^nal Li^ Horse 
Bxce#cig society for the best Fiify not' exceeding thte« dd, whieb must be ^er 
in the Htinter l^ud Book, or ^try tenderaci a month of the Award. 
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Class 48 . — Hunter Geldings^ botn in 1929. 

259 I. £20. — Tmn DowAGEB Lady Penrhyn, Wicken Park, Bletchley, Bucks., for 
Horatio (Supp. No. 1490), black ; a. Pilot, d. Nell 62 / Chanteur. ^ 

255 n, Sio.-^OHN Edward Jones, Treworgan, Ross, Herefordshire, for Copid (Supp. 
No. 1504), bay, bred by the late Sir Edward Curre, C.B.E., Itton Court, Chepstow ; 
s. Furore, d. Blue Wings by William Rufus. , « x 

254 in. £5. — J. Fbampton, Ranvilles Farm, Romsey, Hants,, for Blaok Beauty, dark 
bay; s. Monkham, d. Black Bess. 


Class 44 . — Hunter GeldingSy horn in 1930. 

261 1. £20.— A, V. Arkell, Ditchford Farm, Moreton-iu-Marsh, for Senegand, bay ; 

a. Brigand, d. Sensation by Senseless. ^ , 

264 n. £10, — ^JoHN Edward Jones, Treworgan, Ross, Herefordshire, for China Cock 
(Supp. No. 1443), bay ; s. Irawaddy, d, 6889 Cardona by Cardonald. 


Class 45 . — Hunter Colts or Geldings^ bom in 1981. 

271 I. £20. — ^Miss Joan Lysley, Pewsham House, Chippenham, for Wonder Bar, brown 
colt ; a. Bardsey, d, 7457 Sweet Pepper 2nd by Brandimintine. 

272 n. £10. — Major Ceciil Wilson, Lyddington Manor, Swindon, for Lord Meath, 
bay colt ; s. Sangrail, d. Gertie by Duke of Westminster. 

270 HI. £5. — ^Walter J. Fryer, Holme Park, Sonning, Berks., for Oaxlaroh, chestnut 
colt ; a. Cartoon, d. 6847 Larch by Birk Gill 178. 


Polo and Biding Ponies. 

Class 46. — Polo and Riding Pony Stallions ^ born in or before 1929, not 
exceeding 15 han^. 

276 X. £20 & Champion.* — Sir Ian Walker, Bart., Osmaston Manor, Derby, Tabarin 
1682, bay, bom in 1922, bred by P. de Prelle de la Nieppe, Belgium ; e. Sir Toby, 
d. Tamise by Talion. 

274 H. £10 & BX for Champion.*— C apt. the Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge 
Earls, Romsey, Hants., for Malice 1871, chestnut, born in 1920, bred by 1*\ J. Balfour, 

, Argentine ; «. Malandante, d. 5183 Alicia by Belsire 655, 

278 m. £5 .— Miss B. G. Cory- Wright, Noroott Hill, Berkhamsted, for Bold Eagle 
(Y.S.R. p. 86), chestnut, bom in 1926, bred by Bingham Lodge Stud, Chard ; a, 
Eaglehawk, d. Chironia by Poor Boy. 

Class 47.— Po?o and Riding Pony CoUs, Fillies or Geldings^ bom in 1931. 

281 L £20. — Mbs. J. Oscar Muntz, Foxhams, Horrabridge, Devon, for Early Love 
(Supp, 1981), brown colt; s. I^ove Song 1065, d. 5224 Early Market by Yorkshire 
Hussar 813. 

srs XL £10 & BJf. for Champion.*— Tresham Gilbey, Whitehall, Bishop^s Stortford, 
for Heiress (Y.S.H. p. 106), chestnut illly ; s. Bridgewater, d. Miss Rich (A,M.R. 
P- 

279 HI. £5.— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls, Romsey, Hants., for 
Mali^(Supp. 1981), bay Oily ; a. Malice 1871, d. Eaheene (A.M.R, p. 805) by Raheen. 

Class 48.— Po2o and Riding Pony CoUs, Fillies or Geldings, bom in 1980. 

282 L m, Champion* & B.H, for Champioa.*— Miss B. G. Cory-Wbiokt, Noroott Hill, 
Berkhamsted, for Cassia ^ (Y.S.R. p. 98), bay filly ; s, Gold Eagle (Y.S.R, p, 86 ), 
d. Spice (A.M.R. p, 159). 

284 IL £10.-^APT, THE HoN. C. K. Grebnway, Stanbridge Earls, Romsey, Hants., for 
Mal»er (Supp. 1980), brown colt; s. Malice 1871, d. Jackdaw (A.M.H. p. 169) by 
Roebuck. 

286 in. £5 .— Lady Guzilemard, Rodsall Manor, Shackleford, Godaiming, for Prosetpine 
(Supp. 1980), brown filly ; a. St. Lucion’s Pride 1828, d, Prosper (A, M.R. p. 1 19) 
by Posterity. 

288 B.B.— Treshaac GauEV, Whitehall, Bishop's Stortford, for Sootoh Lassie. 

Class i9^--Polo and Riding Pony FiUies or Geldings, bom in 1929. 

292 L £ 20 ,— Col. W. Kemmis , C.M.G., Bverton Grange, Lymington, Hants,, for Stumy 
Jim 2nd (Supp. 1980), chestnut gelding ; a. Malice 1871, dTVenus (A.M,H. p. 80). 


* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony Society for the best Stallion or Colt* 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the National Poiw Somety for the best Filly, 

* Champion Gold Medal given by the National Pony l^dety for the beat Mare or Filly. 
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291 H, £10. — ^Tresham Whitehall, Bishop’s Stortford, for New INoon 2nd (Supp. 

1929), bay geldinj? ; s. WUd Tint 1207, d. Blue Stone (A.M.R. p. 124), h;/ Reform 1002. 

288 m. £5. — The MiasE8 Calmady-Kamlyn and Dawson, Pearroc Vean, Buckfast, 
Devon, for Patience 6th (Supp. 1931), grey filly ; a. Lanchester, d. 2508 Griselda 2nd. 

289 R.N. — ^Miss B. G. Coby-Wright, Norcott Hill, Berkhamsted, for Gold Dust. 

Class 60. — Poh and Biding Pony Mares with their own foals at foot, not 
exceeding 15 hands, 

294 I. £20. — Capt. W. H. France-Hayhurst, Bostock Hall, Middlewich, for 6062 
Rosine, chestnut, born in 1925 [foal by Silverdale Loyalty 1448] ; a. Rosewood 1814, 
d. 6082 Juliet 2nd by Sandiway 121. 

297 n. £10, Champion^ & Champion,*— Mrs, J. Oscar Muntz, Foxhams, Horrabridge, 
Devon, for 6224 Early Market, bay, born in 1920 [foal by Love Song 1065], bred by 
T. H. Spry, Witherdon, North Lew, Devon : s. Yorkshire Hussar 813, d. 2277 Market 
Girl by Bold Marca 0852, 

298 HI, £5. — Mbs. Philip Fleming, Grendon Hall, Grendon Underwood, Bucks., for 
6737 Syllabub, chestnut, bom in 1916 [foal by Bachelor’s Castle], bred by Miss S. 
Calmady-Hamlyn, Pearroc Vean, Buckfast; $. Barbed Fence, d. 1262 Junket 
by Youm Belthorpe Venture. 

296 R.N. & R.N. for Champion,*— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls, 
Romsey, Hants., for Japan. 


Biding Classes. 

Hunters. 

Class 68.— Hwnfer Mares or Geldings, bom in 1028. 

298 I. £16. — Lady May Ainsworth, Ardanaiseig, Kilohrenan, Argyll, for Sir Francis 
(Supp. No, 1690), bay gelding, bred by D. O’Donnell, Croome, Co. Limerick ; a. Francis 
Jos^h, d, Fairim Lady by Royal Gris, 

809 H. £10. — Richard IjBitch, Manor Farm, Blrdaall, Malton, for Gold Mint (late 7406 
Normanby Pioneer), chestnut mare, bred by J. Ss V, McNeil, Normanby, Robin 
Hood’s Bay ; s. Erehwemos, d, Normanby Joybell by Bellagio. 

810 HI. £5.— Capt. J. B. Scott, Rotherfleld Park, Alton, for Bonny Boy (Supp. No. 1227), 
bay gelding j s. Tantamount, d. 6824 Norah 7th, 


Class 64.— 'Hwnfer Mares or Geldings (Novice), bom in or before 1928, 

818 I. £15. — Geoff Kenyon, Armscote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for James Pigg, bay 
Riding, bom in 1927. 

817 H, £X0, — John Dragb, Chapel Brampton, Northampton, for Gallant, brown gelding, 
bom ha 1926. 

298 HL £5.— Lady May Ainsworth, for Sir Francis. (See Glass 68.) 

816 IV, £3,— ^I0HN Drage, for Melrose, bay gelding, bom in 1926. 

822 R.N. — Hindley, Moorlands, Blacko, Nelson, Lancs., for Moor Jock. 


Class 66, — Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1927, up to not more 
than 14t stones, suitable to carry a lady, and to be ridden by a lady side^ad^* 


882 I. £X6.— Vernon H* Holt, Ravenswlok, Kirbymooraide, for Fascist (Supp. No. 1. 
chestnut gelding, bred by J. Si V. McNeil, Normanby, Whitby { $, Hying 
Bellaggio, 

881 H. £10.— 0. A, Greenslade, 


Greenslads, The I^odge Farm, Chesterton, L^mingtcm Spiu let 
I. No. 1190), ohestnut gelding, l^m in 1927 ; 8, Political 


290 HL iW,— Lady May AiNswoR'nR, Ardanaiseig, Kilohrenan, 
(Supp. No. 16811 brown ^di^, bom in 1926, ored by William 
iCilaoUery, (k>. Cork ; e. Cottage, d. by Reynard. 

8X7 IV. £8,-4roHN gSm. (See Oim 64.) 

888 R.N,— Mrs. W. HARCOtJiwp Wkwi, Sprtog Grove, iSewdley, for 
E,0,— 820. 


Class 56,- 


-Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or b^ore 
mm X4 stdnes^ 


882 L £26 dfc R.N, for 

817 H, £10.— John Dragb, 
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808 m. £5 . — John E. Jones, Trcworgan, Ross, Herefordshire, for Bed Chieftain (late 
Red Chief), chestnut gelding, bom in 1926, bred by the late C. C. Parr, Haugham, 
Ix)uth ; 3. Mankato, d. T4a Blonde by Cyllini. 

883 17. £3.^Mrs- W. Harcourt Webb, Spring Grove, Bowdley, Worcs,, for Sodamint, 
brown gelding, bom in 192S. 

299 R,If. — Laoy May Ainsworth, for Cottage Pie. 


Class — Hunter Mares or Geldings, bom in or before 1928, up to more 

than 14 stones, 

818 I. £20 & Champion.^-^MRS. E. M. Vaughan, Blackladies, Brewood, Stafford, for 
Eecland (Supp. No. 1412), chestnut gelding, born in 1925, bred by H. Holtby, Middle- 
dale, Driffield ; 3. Hector. 

818 H. £10, — Geoff Kenyon, for James Pigg, (See Class 64.) 

816 in, £5.— John Drage, for Melrose. (See Class 64.) 

822 17. — H. Hindijey, Moorlands, Blaqko, Nelson, Lancs., for Moor Jock (Supp, No. 

1373), brown gelding, born in 1927, bred by Edwin Poxton, Cropton, Pickering ; s. 
Aynesley, d. by Jovial, 

301 R.N. — ^Lady Heien McCalmont, Mount Juliet, Thomastown, Co. Kilkenny, for 
Handley Cross. 


Hacks. 

Class 58 , — Hack Mares or Geldings, 

841 I. £16 & Champion.*— Lt.-Col. Sir ARCHnsALO WF.taAr.T4, K.C.M,G., Englemere, 
Ascot, for Radiant, bay gelding, born in 1025, bred by J. Walker, Worcester ; s. 
Regent, d. Amnity. 

886 H. £10 St R.N. for Champion.* — Major V. D. S. Williams, Greens Norton Court, 
Towceater, for Abdulla, brown gelding, born in 1026; s. Kingsborough, d. State 
Express by St. Murgis. 

328 m. £6.- ■James V. Hank, Ouborough, Godstone, Surrey, for Royal Lad, bay gelding, 
bom in 1926. 

848 R.K.— Miss Joyce Lucy Young, Huish, Basingstoke, for Bachelor. 

Class 59,— Hocifc Mares or Geldings, suitable to carry a lady and to be ridden 
by a lady side-saddle, 

841 I, £16,— Lt.-Col. Sib Archibalp Weioall, K.C.M.G., for Radiant. (See Class 68.) 
885 n. £10.— Major V. D. S. Williams, for Abdnlla. (See Class 68.) 

828 in. £6. — James V* Rank, for Royal Lad. (See Class 68.) 

888 B.!r. — CoL. J. P. N. Bavbndalk, Fraxfield Green, Petersfield, for High Peak. 


Children’s Ponies. 

Class 60,— Pony Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 18 hands, to be ridden 
by children bom in or after 1922. 

860 t £10 .— Newbury Riding School, Westmead, Newbury, for Dandy, roan gelding, 
bom in 1926. 

848 n. £5 .— Master Julian Jenkinson, Knap Hill Manor, Horsell, Woking, for Daphne, 
grey mare, bom in 1925. 

Sf I St Chlolieeter, for Bnnny. bay mare, born In 1924. 

840 R,lf.— Capt* C. C. Brill, Seldon Court, Patching, Sussex, tot !uny* 

Class BLr-Pony Mar^ or Geldings, (mer 18 and not exceeding 14 hands, 
to be ridden by children bom in or after 1919, 

865 I. £10.— Mies Peggy Pacey, Clifton HaU, Rugby, for Lapii LaenU, bay mare, bom in 
1024. 

856 H. Miss Mercy Cockburn, Budbrook Lodge, Warwick, for Peter, chestnut 
gelding, born in 1926. 

856 HL *8.-7The Missm Cal^y-Hamlyn and Dawson, Pearroo Vean, Buokfhst, 
Devon, for Razzle Dazzle, brown gelding, bom in 1928. 

854 R,N.— The Misses Caiaudy-Hamlyn and Dawson, for Blue Ribbon. 

H.C. — 861. C.— 846 


* Gold Challenge Cup given by gentlemen interested in Hunters for the best Mare or 
elding. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by a Member of the R.A.S,E. for the beat Hack. 
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Class 62 . — Pony Mares or Geldir^s, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands, 
to he ridden hy children horn in or after 1916. 

871 I. SIO. — ^Miss Pegov Pacey, Clifton Hall, Hugby, for Snap Dragon, bay gelding, born 
in 1024. 

870 H. £6. — G. Maddison, Ltd., Lingfleld Hunting Stables, Lingfteld, for Wonder Star, 
chestnut mare, born in 1927. 

868 m. £8.— The Hon. Mrs. Dbury-Lowe, Nobbs Crook Farm, Windsor Forest, for 
Cherry Eipe, bay gelding, born in 1926. 


Driving Classes. 

Single Harness. 

Class 63. — Stallions, Mares or Geldings (Novice), not exceeding 14 hands, 

878 I. £15 & Champion,*— Arthur R. Fish, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for 26769 
Barcrott Belle, bay mare, bom in 1927, bred 1^ J. E, IVeedale, Marland, Rochdale ; 
s, Penwortham Swell 14406, d. 22616 Hollin Glow Worm by Torchfire 0472. 

877 n. £10 & R.B. for Champion.* — R. Blair, Furnivalls, Amersham, for 26891 
Blairayon Venus, brown mare, born in 1927, bred by A. Gemmell, Hutton, Essex ; 
8. Brioket Fusilier 18509, d, 25970 Braishfleld Fusette by Fusee 12626. 

879 m. £5. — ^Arthur R. Fish, for Tophet G 801, bay gelding, born in 1924, bred by 
Mrs. C. L. Bourne, Garsten, Watford ; s, Bricket Fusilier 18509, d. 20296 Tissington 
Bauble by Berkeley Claudius 8872. 

888 E.N. — Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for Oxford 
Coquette. 

H.O.— 894. 


Class ^.—-Stallions, Mares or Geldings (Novice), over 14 hands, 

880 1, £15.— Arthur R. I^sh, Holme Mead, Hutton, Preston, for Penwortham Enoch 
G 800, bay gelding, bom in 1926, bred by Enoch Glen, I&im Park, Bathgate j a. 
Ophelius 18844, d, 28685 Jollity by Mathias 6478, 

896 Du £10.— Mrs. a. C. Kino, Bralshneld l^nor, l^msey, Hants., for 26814 Braishfield 
Debonair, chestnut mare, bom in 1925 ; $, Royal Success 8995, d, 21860 Beokingham 
Lady Crichton. 

403 nr. £5.— ’Walter Macmillan, Carlestoun House, Torrance of Campsie, Stirlings 
shire, for 26782 Dumbreok Gold Slake, chestnut mare, born in 1922, bred by Alex, 
Rogerson, Carluke, Scotland : 8* Hamant Mathias 13951, d^ 22671 Lowmills l4idy 
by Original 9865. 

400 R.Kf,— S. E. Moss, St. Fabian^s Drive, Chelmsford, for Lord Rainsford. 


Class 65. — Stallions, Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 18.2 hands^ 

884 X. £15. — Nigel C. Colman, M,P., 49, Grosvenor Square, liondon, W.l, for Nork 
Magnet G 579, bay gelding, bred by Dowager A. Drory de Perer; 8, Braishfield 
Fuse 18567, d. 25106 Habrough Ideal by Fusee 12626. 

404 H, £10,— Walter Macmillan, Carlestoun House, Torrance of Campsie, Stirling- 
shire, for 26052 Miss Appleby, bay mare, bom in 1928, bred by J. R. Brammer J^yde 
Park, Doncaster; s, Southworth Swell 11219, d. 26044 Miss Appleton by Flame 
10678, 

877 m. £5.— D, R, BLAIR, for Blateayon Venus. (See Class 68.) 

889 E.K.— Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond liiU, Surrey, for Otiose 
Caprice. 

Class B$*Stdllions, Mares or Geldings, over 18.2 and not exceeding 14 hands, 

888 I. £15.— Robert H, McColl, 9, Sherbrooke Avenue, PoUokshields, Glastow, for 
26557 Braishfield Sonnet, chestnut mare, bora in 1922, bred by Mrs. A. C. King, 
Braishfield Manor, Hornsey ; s. Royal Success 8995, a. 21085 Tif^ington Carol ^ 
Tisaini^on Gideon 9042. 

406 E. £10.— F. C. Minoprio, Bioadlands, Ascot, for Mtokey Mouse C 787, bay gejding, 
bom in 1927, bred by J. W. G. Smith, Aysgaith, Yorks, ; s. SBrbeek WireW 14452, 
^24227 Glen Melbourne by Squire Meloourue 12167, 

881 DCL £5.— Arthur R. Fish, H^me Mead, Hutton, Prestpn, for Stndhifime forester 
14658, dark bay stallion, bora in 1927^ bred by Robert l^higton, Studholme Stud, 
Preston ; $, Holland Manitou 14014, d, 22606 Nancy Melbourne by FIreboy 7440. 

402 R.B.— S. E. Moss, St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, i^r IWrough PrinooBS. 

H.C.— 876. 


* The ** Glasgow ” l^yer Challenge Cup givm by a ilembej.oif tjie |LA,S.H. for the best 

anima^ in the Novice 0assesi , , 
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Class 67.T~5'toWtons, Mares or Geldings, over 14 and not exceeding 15 hands. 

882 I. £16. — ^Fbank W. Buttle, Kirkholme, Deepdale Avenue, Scarboroujth, forShslimar 
G 670, chestnut gelding, born in 1923, bred by Dr. Alex Bowie, Poyle Place, Coin- 
brook; s. Mathias Al 10751, d. 23105 Flower Princess by King’s Proctor 11102^. 

897 IL £10.— Mbs. A. C. Kino, Braishfield Manor, Komsey, Hants., for The Balder 
G 628, brown gelding, born in 1922, bred by T. S. Brcarley, Bramcote, Dldsbury ; 
«. Southworth Swell 11219, d, 19126 Goodmanham Lady by Polpnius 4981. 

405 IIL £5. — Walter Maceiillan, Carlestoun House, Torrance of Carnpsie, Stirling- 
shire, for 26894 All Trumps, brown mare, born in 1926, bred by John Highst, Curtecan, 
Ayr ; s, Adbolton Pearl King 12783, d. 23699 No Trumps by Mathias 6478, 

401 R.N.— S. E. Moss, St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, for Gay lad. 

Class BB.-— Stallions, Mares or Geldings, over 15 hands. 

386 I. £16.— Nigel C. Colman, M,P,, 49, Grosvenor Square, London, W.l, for 26528 
Modem Maid, bay mare, bred by T. M. Stephenson, Junr., Ladycroft, Huyton, 
Liverpool ; 9 . Mersey Searchlight 14288, d. 19087 Flash Clara by Royal Danegelt 5785. 

408 n. £10. — ^F, C. MiNOPRio, Broadlands, Ascot, for Pollux G 776, bay gelding, born in 
1924, bred by Lord Ashtown, Woodlawn, Co. Galway ,* s. Woodlawn A.D.C. 14001, 
d. 25704 Woodlawn Merry May by Sir Augustus 6562, 

891 jn. £5 .— Paul Hoffmann, 4, Cardigan Mansions, Richmond Hill, Surrey, for 26628 
Oxford Eclipse, chestnut mare, bom in 1926, bred by J. W. G. Smith, Aysgarth, Yorks. ; 
s. Angram Majesty 11967, d, 23376 Towthorpe Ailette by Polonius 4981. 

880 R,N.— Arthur R. Fish, for Penwortham Enoch. (See Class 64.) 

H.C.— 408. 

Double Harness. 

Class BB.^-Stallions, Mares or GeUings. 

897 & 398 I. £16.— Mbs. A. C. ICiNG, for The Raider (see Class 67), and Auroura G 649, 
brown gelding, bom in 1920, bred by John Highst, Curtecan, Ayr ; s. Fusee 12626, 
d. 28699 No Trumps by Mathias 6478. 

884 & 887 n. £10.— Nigel C. Colman, M.P., for Norfc Magnet (see Class 65), and Nork 
Meteor G 792, bay gelding, bred by W. Walnwright, Talke, Stoke-on-Trent; s. 
Braishfield Fuse 18667, d. 24086 Talke Fire Fly by Talke Fire King 9982. 

391 & 898 HL Hoffmann, for Orford Eclipse (see Class 68), and Ortord 

Itomance, chestnut mare, bom in 1925, bred by the late T. B. Colman, Norwich ; 
s. Adbcnim Crichton 9578, d. 25840 Bridgham Bright Girl by King’s Prohor 11102. 

888 & 889 BJf.— Paul Hoffmann, for Orford Coquette and Orford Caprice. 

H.C.— 879 4s 381. 

Tandems. 

Class 69a. — Stallions, Mares or Geldings. 

884 & 887 I. £15.— Nxobl G. Colman, M.P., for Nork Magnet (see Class 65), and Eork 
Meteor (see Class 69). 

897 A; 898 H. £10r^MRS. A. C. King, lor The Raidet (see Class 67), and Anronra (see 
Class 69). 

891 A 898 IIL £5.— Paul Hoffmann, for Orford EoUpie (see Class 68), and Oxford 
Romance (see Class 69). 

888 & 889 R.Bv— Paul Hoffmann, for Oxford Coquette and Orford Caprice. 

H.O.— 899 & 402. 

New Forest Ponies. 

Class 70.— iVew Porest Pony Mares, with their own foals at fooi^ not 
&sceeding 18 . 2 hands. 

411 I. £5.— Leonard Brown, Petershold, Minstead, Lvndhurst, tor 5996 Gladys £ndy bay, 
bora in 1925 (foal by Lyndhurst Tom], bred by T. White, Cadnam, Hants. 

412 IL £3. — ^Miss C. A. Cecil, Passford House, Lymington, for 8493 Cinderella 8nd, brown, 
bom in 1918 [foal by Mallaly], bred by Miss Blackraore, Cottesmore, Burley, Ringwood ; 
9. J^rl of Pembroke 800, a. 2887 Griselda by Joe 269. 

415 m. £2 . — ^Habby Marchant, Pikes Hill, Lyndhurst, for 6187 Lyndhurst Patience, 
^gr^m in 1921 [foal by George (Exmoor)] ; a. Field Marshal 512, d, Lyndhurst 

418 EJJ. — George R* Penny, Fleetwater Farm, Minstead, Lyndhurst, for Totl. 

H.C.— 409^ 414, 416. 

Class 71.— -New Forest Pony Fillies, bom in 1980, not exceeding 18 hands. 

421 I. i^.— Ito. John Mm, Bisterne, Ringwood, for 6249 Bettesthome Jessica, hay, 
bred by Major J. D, Mills, M.P., Bisteme, Ringwood ; 9. Jester 998, d. 4940 Bettes*^ 
thome Cautious by Burton Slowman 1081. 
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419 n. £3. — WiiiUAM Bix)MFIEld, The Bungalow, Paul’s Lane, Sway, LyrniTigton, for 
6186 Gipsy Queen 8th, black ; s. Prince Charlie 4th 1663, d. 5408 Gipsy Girl 2nd, 

420 m. £3. — GEO. G. Landeb, Purewell Farm, Christchurch, for Gala, chestnut ; s. Pure- 
well Peter, d. 6647 Purewell Ruby 8rd. 

422 R.If. — ^Alfred Thowas, Foulford Farm, Ringwood, for Green Ford Flame, 


Class 72. — New Forest Pony Fillies^ born in 1929, not exceeding 13.2 hands. 

427 I. £5. — Major J. D. Mills, M.P., Bisteme, Ringwood, for 6083 Bettesthorne Poppy 
brown; s. Purewell Perhaps 1867, d. 4509 Bettesthorne Mallow hij Laby I^oo 765. 

428 n, £8.— -H. G. Brown, Park Farm, Minstead, Lyndhurst, for 6866 Hjnstead 
Schneider, brown ; d. 1021 Minstead Peggy. 

425 m. £2 . — Miss E. F. Jackson, Brookside, Burley, Ringwood, for 6976 Pease Blossom, 
brown ; s. Brookside Black Jack 1608, d. 6185 Brookside Titania. 

413 R,N.~MAflTER J. Darling, Aldermoor, Lyndhurst, for BurtonlSlowJMouse, 


Class 74. — New Forest Ponies, not exceeding 14 hands. To be ridden, 

429 I. £5. — Master R. Dart-ing. Aldermoor, Lyndhurst, for 5427 Little Miss Muflet 2nd, 
bay mare, bom in 1922, bred by B. Lander, Burton, Christchurch ; a. Burton Sergt.*- 
Major 994, d, 8447 Burton Slow Girl hy Burton Spectator 688. 

484 n. £3. — ^Miss Ivy Parry, Farthing Cottage, Minstead, Lyndhurst, for 6101 Black 
Witch, black mare, bom in 1927, bred by Mr. Parsons, Manor Farm, Minstead, Lynd- 
hurst; d. Spitfire. 

480 m. £2. — Frank Dibben, Westfield, Bassett, Southampton, for Ruins 2nd, chestnut 
gelding, born In 1927, bred by J, W. Grant, The Custards, Lyndhurst, 

488 R.N. — Geo. G, Lander, Purewell Farm, Christchurch, for Purewell Perhaps, 
H,C.--428, 481. 


CATTLE. 

Unless otherwise stated the Prutes in each Class for Cattle are as follows : 

First Prize, 215; Second Prize, 210 ; Third Prize, 25; Fourth Prize, 

24; Fifth Prize, 23. 

Shorthioms. 

Class 76. — Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1929, 

440 I., Champion,' & Champion.*— A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Bateairn 
Colonel 227866, red, born March 24, 1928, bred by F. L. Wallace, Baloairn, Oldmel- 
drum ; a, Baloairn Welcome Duke 218180, d. 81819 Balcairn Coltsfoot by Earl of King- 
ston 120041. 

441 IL— A. J. MAnsHALL, for Oruggleton Patrician 229491, roan, bom Feb. 21, 1928 ; a* 
Baloairn Baronet 168666. d. Princess Christina by Broadhooks Diamond 124680. 

441, 449, 486 Special P,— A. J. Marsh awl, for Oruggleton Patrician, Crnggletbn 
Prideaux and Augusta UeUssa. 

Class ^1,‘Shorthom Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and 
March 81, 1980.* 

442 L— J. Baird & Co (Falkirk) Ltd., Bantaskln, Falkirk, for Bonne Mercury 

red and little white, bom Fdt>. 26, bred by the Harl of Moray, Doune Lodge'*^ Donne ; 
a, Aldle Air Raid d, 100986 Moss Rose by Peter 218187. 

444 rt.— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., I^ndley Stock Farms, Trit^ Iferte., 

Phfiosfflpher 248277, red and little wMte, Jan, 27 j e. Mill® Ro*is»aei4*i 
d. 88m Cudham Broadhooks zm bo CoUynie Golden Key 

446 m.— ^ J. MARSHAif, Bridgeh^, Stranraer, for Ori«fSe«m |oim, 

bom Jan. 19 ; a, Brid^bank Vulcan 22149Q, d. 99686 Augui^ VboW Btldielbanli 
I^ymaster 164808. ^ \ .j- ' 

* Champion Prize of £20 given by the ^xorthotn Soi^ety ^ 

Medal was given by the Shorthorn Society to the fit^der Wffw ^ < 

* Silvw Challenge Cup given by the Arg<aitiae lp)tdrihw 

best BuB. n.''- ' >i- \ 

* Special Prizes of £16 First Prite and M 
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Class 78 . — Shorihom Bulls^ bom on or between April 1 and 
December 81, 1930. 

449 l» R.N. for' Champion,* R.N. for Champion,* & Champion.*— A. J. Marshall, 
Bridgebank. Stranraer, for Crnggleton Prideaux 24^62, red roan, born Aug. U ; 
Bridgebank Rosedene 218888, d. 89745 Princess Ruthina by Duke of Richmond 148551. 

448 n,— G. M. Hope, Basildon Home Farm, Pangboume, Berks,, for O^eftwn of Stonelands 
242788. dark roan, bom May 6, bred by N. N. Lee, Stonelands, ArncUffe* Skipton-m- 
Craven ; «. Collynie Red Eagle 214708, d, 04007 Stonelands Clemency 8rd by Millhills 

447 m^^HWEBS^^^SoNs, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for CWppinghursf Prince Edwin 
242805, dark roan, bom Aug. 0, bred by Alfred Wheeler, Chippinghurst Manor, 
Cuddesdon, Oxford ; s. Golden Edwin 280502, d, 114290 Chippinghurst Princess Royal 
2nd by JDenton Triumph 197995. 


Class 19.—Shorthom Bulls, bom on or between January 1 and 
March 81, 1931.* 

455 I.— Sir Bernard Grebnwell, Bart., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for Mar- 
den Eagle, white, born Jan. 23 ; a. WalsMord Field Marshal 284196, d, 80908 Godinton 
Orphan 8th by Balcaim Eagle 168680. - u -nuo 

459 n.— A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for Gondolier, dark roan, born Feb. 8, 
bred by J. &L. Durno, TJppermill, Tarves j «. Calrossie Eldorado 228722, d. 117758 
G€>lden Bud by Collynie Silver Mint 197666. 

458 m.— A. J. Marshali., for Cruggleton Warnor, red, born Jan. 16 ; a. Cruggleton Salute 
229521, d. 16780 Precious Wimple by Fairlawne Red Lion 142822. 

461 R.N.— J. Baird & Co. (Falkirk^ Ltd., Bantaskin, Falkirk, for Coldooh Dreadnought. 

455, 496, 604 Special n.*— Sir Bernard Grebnwell, Bart., for Harden Eagle, 
Harden Hy^e 6th and Harden Orchid Sid. 


Class SQ.-Shorthom Bulls, bom on or between April 1 and 
June 30, 1931. 


468 L—Bapton Shorthorn Co., Ltd., Banton, Mace Farm, Cudham, Sevenoaks, for 
Laibert Baron, red, born April 20, bred by P. F, Jones, Duninore Park, Larbert ; s. 
Cluny Ian Augusitus 229134, d. 87294 Larbert Clipper 11th by Saitoun Gold Dust 


471 S^Aothdb Green, lEGghfield, Denton, Ilkley, Yorks., for Denton Jubilation, red, bom 
May 6 ; a. Collynie Record 229210, d. 97202 Denton Keepsake by Collynie Golden Key 
170455. 

470 in.— Sib Gomeb Berry, Bart,, Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, Plerts., for Pendley 
Reefer, roan, bom May 29 ; a, Cluny Rosewood Rover 280117, d. 121429 Basildon 
Broadhooks drd by Millhills Rosicrucian 224992. 

466 RJV.-^. Baird & Co. (Fauurk), Ltd., Bantaskin, Falkirk, for Balcaim Amir. 
H.C.— 465. 


Class Zl.’Shorthom Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and 
December 31, 1981.* 

477 - 1,— sSm Gomeb Berry, Bart., Pendley .Stock Farms, Tring, for Pendley Lord Ramsden, 
red, bom Oct. 25 ; s. Basildon Rosioruolan 285154, d. 89045 Basildon Lady Ramsden 
2na by Cu<^m Moonlight 162598. 

480 H.— Arthur Green, H^hfleld, Denton, Ilkley, Yorks., for Denton Leader, roan, l)om 
Sept. 9 i s. Denton Rex 229718, d. 118600 Denton Crystal by Staff Officer 226629. 

479 in.— WiiJLiAM Oarne, Aldsworth, Cheltenham, fbr Aldsworth Provost, roan, bom 
July 4; «. Crowthorn Guardsman 286856, d. 61591 Aldsworth Parsley by Aldsworth 
Suitor 168858. 

475 RJf.— M ajor Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Nabob 8nd. 


Class ZZr-^Shorthom Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1928. 

486 L, BJf. for Champion,” & Champion.*— A. J. Marshall, Bridgebank, Stranraer, for 
99582 Augusta H^ssa, red roan, bom March 2, 1927, calved Nov, 25, 1981 $ s. Bridge- 
bank Zev 205512, d. 27227 Cudham Augusta 8th by Cluny Sir Auguetua 141658. 


» Champion Prize of 220 given by the Shorthorn Society for the beat Bull. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the Argentine Shorthorn Breeders^ Association for the 
best Bull. 

•The “Brothers Colling’* Memorial Perpetual Challenge Cup presented through the 
Durham AgricuJtural Committee for the best Shorthorn. 

* Prizes i^ven by the Shorthorn Society. 

•Special Prizes of 215 First Prize and £10 Second Prize given by the Shorthorn Society 
for the best groups of three animals bred by the Exhibitor. 

* Champion Prize of £20 given by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or Heifer* A 
Silver Medal was given by the Shorthorn Society to the Breeder Of the Champion Cow or 
Heifer. 
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483 n. & R.N. for Champfon,*~-BAPTON SHORTnonN Co., Ltd. Bapton, Mace Farm, Ctid- 
ham* Sevenoaks, for 83797 Bapton Princess Royal 8rd, red, bom May 10, 1926, calved 
Jan. 20, 1982, bred by Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts. ; s. 
Clunv Prince Hegcnt 179689, d. 44438 Princess Maiigaret by Billington Snowstorm 
154027. 

485 m. — Major Clive Bbtirents, Swinton Granfi:e, Malton, for 104886 Swlnton Rosebud 
2nd, roan, born Aug. 12, 1928, calved Jan. 10, 1982 ; s. Swinton Regent 185567, d. 
27899 Rosie Rosewood bjf Gainford Prince Royal 142527. 

487 R.N, — William Woof, Clawthorpe Hall, Burton, Westmorland, for Clawtltorpe Sweet 
Rose. 


Class 83. — Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1929. 

488 I. — ^Fannv Lady Leon, Bletchley Park, Bletchley, for 120244 Bertha, red, bom July 
2, calved Jan. 10, 1982 ; a. Bletchley Clipper King 218624, d. 76078 Belinda by Balcaim 
Brocade 186892. 

489 n.— V iscount Portman, Staple Manor, Staple Pitsspaine, Taunton, for 182829 
Thurlbear Rosebud, roan, born Feb. 27, calved May 24, 1982 : s. Laokham Golden King 
2nd 216875, d. 89989 White Bud by Viscount 208755. 

Class BL— 'Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1930. 

494 1. — ^Weldeck Rstates Co., Ltd., Mansfteld Woodhouse, Notts., for 125568 Bapton 
Blythesome 2nd, roan, bom April 8, bred bv Sir Cecil Chubb, Bart., Bapton, Cudham, 
Sevenoaks; a. Roan Robin 202241, d, 50952 Blythesome 44th by Quartermaster 
182925. 

491 n.—- S ir Bernard Greenwell, Bart., Harden Park, Woldinghara, Surrey, for 128785 
Marden Pure Gold Ith, wliite, born April 20 ; a. Rothiebrisbane Metaphor 198686, d. 
18604 Notlaw Pure Gold 24tb by Notlaw Luck 188276. 

492 m.— G. M. Hope, Basildon Home Farm, Panghoume, Berks., for 125288 Yedlngham 
Kate 4th, roan, bom Sept. 29, bred by F. Allison, Lilac Farm, YediMham. Malton ; s. 
AUerston Royal Warrior 204408, d, 57668 Yedingham Kate 2nd by Galrossie Augustus 
Marigold 169917. 

Class BB*'— Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between January 1 
and March 31, 1981* 

496 1. — Sir Bernard Greenweli., Bart., Harden Park, Woldingham, Surrey, for Marden 
Myrtle 6th, light roan, bom Jan, 21 ; a. Hosehaugh Champagne 2nd 28315$, d* 74131 
Marden Myrtle 2nd by Balcaim Warden 168707. 

498 II. — R. Laidlaw Smith, Plttodrie, Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire, for Schivas Lady Broad- 
hooks, red horn March 29, bred by James R, Biirr, Schivas House, Ellon, Aberdeen- 
shire ; a. Collynie Bamone 222200, d. 56541 Oollynie Broadhooks 9th by Balcaim White 
Eagle I5S591. 

Class BB.Shorthorn Heifers, bom on or between April 1 md 
December 31, 1981. 

502 I, — ^Bapton Shorthorn Co., Ltd., Bapton, Mace Farm, Cudham, Sevenoaks, for 
Bapton Croons 19th, roan, born Aug. 7 ; a, Bapton Boxing Bay 228078, d. 95199 Bapton 
Crocus 7th by Roan Robin 202241, 

504 II,“- Sm Bernard Grbbnwbli., Bart,, Marden Park. Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Marden Orchid Brd, dark roan, bom May 7 : s. Hosehaugh Champagne 2nd 23815$, d. 
28097 I^itton Orchid 11th by Cudham Archer 148264. 

508 m. — Col. Sir Frank Beauchamp, Bart., Woodborough House, Bath, for Wood- 
borough Matilda 10th, white, bom April 27 ; s. Haselor Rosador 280766, d. 83W 
Woodborough l^tU^ 2nd by Windsor Ideal 146400. 


Herelords. 

Class 87*— Bulls, bom on or before August p., 1929, ^ , 

506 L, Champion * Charapton.*— Percy B. BradStock, Free 'jTowu, 3^4ri^)dstou, 

Herefordshire, for Free Town Admiral 49288, bom Oet, 8, 1927 j s. Crosswaya^ili^ 
44782, d. Heather by Time Test 26529. 


» Champion Prize of 220 given by the SJwwthorh So<defe far thbitesh br 

* Champion Prize of £10 10s. given by the Hereford Herd Bbok Society lor thebe^ 

Senior BniL ' ' ' ' , "■* '"■'t.''" ■ a ■ ' ’ ■ 

* Perpetual ^Iver CamUenge Trophy giyOn thro^b thh B0(^ IpT 

the best Bull.' 
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fior n.— WHiTAM Lewis & Son, The Batch, Weobley. Herefordshire, for Lorenao 
40467, bom Jan. 6, 1928, bred by D. P. Barnett, Walterstone, Llancarfan, Cardiff ; 
s. Resolute 86687, d. Jean by Walterstone Sam 88809. 

608 m.— F. J. Newman, Wickton Court, Stoke Prior, Leominster, for Wickton Oliver 
61296, bom Oct. 20, 1928 ; s, Crossu^ys Emeralute 44726, d. Oyster Girl 47th by 
Patchwork 84099. 


Glass dS*’— Hereford Bulls, bom on or between September 1, 1929, and 
August 31, 1930. 

617 I., R.N. ior Champion,* & R.W. for Champion.*— Edwa^ W®bb & Sons (Stoue- 
beioge), Ltd., Wordsley, Stourbridge, for Wickton President 2nd 62674, bom Jan. 6, 
1930, bred by F. J. Newman, Lower Wickton, Leominster ; s. Crossways Emeralute 
44726, d. Pink Pansy by Patchwork 84099. ^ « x -x 

616 IL-” David G. Watkins, Summer Hill, Hay, Hereford, for Nant Vtm Winston 
52178, born Jan. 2, 1930, bred by D. E. Neale, Nant Fawr, Lisvane, Cardiff ; k, 
Winston 8rd 49966, d. Carraelia by Wharton Twin 88376. 

611 in. — John C. Bkookfield, Condover Grange, Shrewsbury, for Eyton Worthy 61766, 
born Oct. 27, 1929, bred by E, Craig Tanner, Eyton-on-Severn, Wroxeter ; s. Eyton 
Tory 49203, d. Eyton Dowager 2l8t by Orlando of Pitsford 42697, 

614 B.N, — ^Hebbeet N. Moore, l^iors^Court, Mordiford, Hereford, for Priors Boy. 
H.C.~-509. 


Class Hereford Bulls, bom on or between September 1 and 
November 80, 1980.® 

6a) L & Champion,* — H. R. Jenkins, Westbide, Hereford, for Oameronian 68214, bom 
Sept. 1, bred by P. E, Bradstock, Free Town, Tarrington ; s, Eyton Taurus 49201, 
d. Free Town Rita by Crossways Saphlute 44732. ..... 

619 H, — R. Geiekths, Little Tarrington, Herefordshire, for Tarrington Sports Model, 
born Oct. 18 ; s. Tarrington Optimist 49887, d. Enmity (Vol. 69, p. 296) by Gaines 
Albion 4S982. , 

621 HL— R. S, DE Q. Quincey, The Vem, Bodenham, Hereford, for Vem Improver 
68997, bom Oct. 23 j s. Free Town Centaur 60494, d. Virginia Vern 2nd by Impres- 
sionist 46088. 

622 RJff.— H. Weston & Sons, The Bounds, Much Marcle, Herefordshire, for Bounds 
Vnloan. 

Class 00. — Hereford Bulls, bom on or between December 1, 1980, 
and February 28, 1981. 

628 L— Loed Cawi;ey, Berrington Hall, Leominster, for Shelderton Lion 68827, bom 
Deo. 7, 1980, bred by G. Makelin, Shelderton, Aston-on-Clun ; «. Gobion Prince 40295, 
d. \^tercott Lovely by Brampton Maj^ic 88647. 

526 It— Bdwabd Webb & Sons (Stotjebeidgb), Ltd., Wordsley, Stourbridge, for 
Astwood Silver Blaze 62786, bom Deo. 4, 1980 ; s. Tarrington Victor 49889, d. DelygUa 
^ Subitem 85654. 

524 in.— John Walkee, Knightwlok Manor, Worcester, for S^nage Beginner* bom 
Feb. 14, 1981* bred by Mrs. V. G, Houghton, Hamage Farm, Cressage, Shropshire j 
9 , Dinam Miguel 46864, d. Ejiion Satire 18th (vol. 68, p. 609) by Lion 82709, 


Class 91.— Hereford bom on or after March 1, 1981, 

686 I. & R.N. for Champion.*— E. Ceaig Tannee, Eyton-on-Severn, Wroxeter, Shrop- 
shire, for Eyton Athlete* bom June 6 ; a, Pertonlute 60946, d. Eyton Countess 22ndl 
^ol. 58, p. 607) by Lion 82709, 

682 It. — ^R, S. DE Q. Quincey, The Vem, Bodenham, Hereford, for Vem Impression 
63996, bom March 25 ; s. Impressionist 46088, d. Petunia Vem by Bodenham Esoort 
48348. 

583 in.— R- S. DE Q. Quincey, for Vern Imprint 68996, horn April 80 j a. Free Town 
Baronet 60491, d. Princess 5th by Bounds Improver 86079. 

629 B,N.— A. H. Haeeinoton, Mill End, Castle Froome, Ledbury, for Astwood Piteher, 
H.C.— 626 C.— 627. 


» Champion Prize of £10 ICs. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society fbr the best 
Senior Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy ^ven through the Hereford Herd Book Sool^y for 
the best Bull. 

* Prizes given by the Hereford Herd Book Society, 

* Champion Prize of £10 lOs. given by the Hereford Herd Book Society for the best 
Junior Bull. 
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Class 92. — Bereford Cows or Heifers, in-milk, "bom on or before 
August 31, 1920. 

537 I,— Edwawd Kenward, Manor Farm, Preston Candovor, Basingstoke, for Norma ol 
Natley (vol, 61, p. 880), born March 18, 1024, calved May 1, 1082 ; a. Commander 
42117, d. Mermaid by Bodenham Goodvrill 80042. 

538 It. — Mas. R. K. Moucom, Clock House, Bromsgrove, for Cherry 88th (vol. 50, p. 587), 
born July 28, 1927, calved Feb. 15, 1032, bred by H. Weston & Sons, Much Marole, 
Herefordshire ; a. Kempley Duke 47180, d. Cherry 28th by Leen Sergeant 48887. 

Class 98. — Hereford Heifers, bom on or between September 1, 1929, and 
August 81, 1930. 

589 I. R.N. for Champion.* — Hrs Majesty The Kino, The Royal Farms, Windsor, for 

Windsor Blue Light (vol. 61, p. 188), bom Feb. 18, 1030 ; a. Free Town Valors 48171, 
d. Blue Bell by Walterston ^m 88309. 

540 n, — John C. Brookfield, Condover Grange, Shrewsbury, for Condover Begonia 6th 
(vol. 61, p. 220), horn Sept. 24, 1029 ; a. Priory Resolute 41605, d, Condover Begonia 
by Orlando of Pitsford 42697. 

541 in. — R. Griffiths, little Tarrington, Herefordshire, for Dewberry (vol. 61, p. 
811), born Jan. 12, 1980 ; a. Free Town Director 49287, d. Daybreak by Aldersend 
Conqueror 88464. 

Class 94. — Hereford Heifers, bom on or between September 1 and 
November 80, 1980,* 

542 1. & 0hampion.*~'MoRGAN T. Jones, Sugwaa Farm, Hereford, for Sngwas Fanny 
(vol. 62, p. 886), born Sept. 27 ; a. Rose Wilftred 49757, d. Sugwas Florence 4th by 
British l^pper 40679. 

548 n. — James mbdlicott, Bodenham Court, Hereford, for Bloom Ihid, born Oct. 15 ; 
a. Hose Haughty 49760, d, Godlva 7th (vol. 58, p. 864) by Eaton Dreadnought 86621. 

644 m, — C. H, Morris, Weston Court, Pembridge, Herefordshire, for Weston Beauteous 
(vol. 62, p, 462), born Oct. 10 ; s. Hilarious 44969, d. Crossways Verbena 2nd by 
Bounteous 86107. 

Class 96, — Hereford Heifers, bom on or after December 1, 1980. 

554 I,— W. H, Jones, Brook Farm, Lyonshall, Kington, for Bandana (vol. 62, p. 878), 
bom Jan, 17, 1981 j a. Gold Dust 48218, a. Bluff by Earls Ctourt 86617; 

658 IL-^Morgan T. Jones, Si:^as Farm, Hereford, for Sqgwas Pearl (vol, 62, p. 887), 
bom Jan. 24, 1931 ; $. Rocket 42889, d. Gobion Oyster Girl 4tb 2^ Lancer of Pitsford 
89426. 

548 m.-- C apt, B. H. House Bougkton, Downton Hall, Ludlow, for Downfon HaH 
Matron, bom Dec. 80, 1980 } s, Samuel 89992, d. Kindle (vol. 60, p. 204) by Crossways 
Nanoilute 44729. 

H.C.— 565. 

Devons. 

Class 98. — Devon Bulls, bom in or before 1980, 

557 t. Champion.* — James Lewis, Kensington, Washfield, Tiverton, for Netherste 

Onrly Boy 18259, bom Jan. 29, 1925, bred by Alford Bros., Netherexe, Stoke Cana% 
Exeter? «. Nerrols Airman 11968, d. Piokwell Curly Coat 86521 by Pickwell Jacob 
drd 10250. 

559 DC. & B.N. for Ohampiott.*“-«FRED Stanbury, Ham Mill, Worrlngton, Launceston, 
for Warrington RoyaUst 14681, bom Feb, 23, 1928, bred by A» M. WlUiams, W^rii^te 
Park^ Launoeston ; s. Nerrols Best Man 12874, d. Cothelstone Hut^ % AlfSiut 
9985. , 

558 DDC,»Coedon C. Skinner, Pound, Bishops Lydeard, Somerset, for T<4509, 

bom Jan. 15, 1928, bred by the Exors. of the late C, Morris, Highhcld MjKAlbans ; 
a. Loader 18220, d Northmoor C^ieny 81554 by Gotten Ftlnoa 2)^ $0^ 

Class JDwn BiUls^ bom in WL 

567 t— A. M. WiLUAMS, Werrington park, lUaunceston, fcr l^^^bom 

MatSi 12, bred by Fred Lee Bartom, SilkbamptonnSiift* Corna^ ? % 

of Pound 14424, d. Lee Gay Girl 88886 by Gay 12^8. 

568 DL*— Fred Beadle, Stowey Farm, Umbersoomoe, tnhntom lor 846^17 Bead 15878, 
bom June 8 ; «, Todcley Honsush 14208, d. Beiw^y 4th 41^1 1>9 Town Berlin 1299L 

* Chanmion Priae of 210 lOt. given ^ ISort Itopk 

'Cow or "AcVfe'''-' ‘ ♦ ^ 

*Prieesgivenby the Hereford Herd Book Society. . i : &> , 

* Ohampion Prise of Sio lOt. s^ven by D^on lhe;%4st 

,Bnlh ' . . ' 
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661 m.— G. C. Alexander, Manor Farm, Winterbourne Stoke, Salisbury, for Stoke 
Fortune 16872, bom March 22 ; s. Stoke Glory 13760, d. Stoke Farewell 40965 by 
IiOnglands Eufus 18228, 

668 R.N,— A. M. Williams, for Wenington Dodger, 

Glass 98. — Deoon Cms or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 1929. 

669 I. & Champion.^ — Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Olampit Dainty 
10th 41040, born March 81, 1928, calved April 1, 1932 ; s. Pound Romper 12418, d. 
Clampit Dainty 7th 87749 by Highfleld Gem 8919. 

671 n. dt R.N. for Champion.^— W. J. Thomas, Prospect House, Landkey, Barnstaple, 
for Clampit Snowdrop ^d 40037, bom March 12, 1927, calved Sept. 12, 1931, bred by 
Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington ; $. Highfleld Gem 8919, d, Hendra Snowdrop 4th 
86208 by Nowers Bakerloo 11146. 

670 HL— Nathaniel Heard & Son, Home Farm, Werrington, Launceston, for Milltorra 
Pride 40405, bom May 6, 1926, calved Jan. 17, 1982 ; a. Wellesley Prince 12488, d. 
Tulip 6th 37002 by Woodlands King 11299. 

Glass 99. — Devon Heifers, bom in 1930. 

674 I. — H. Broadmead, Enmore Castle, Bridgwater, for Enmore New Moon 42003, 
bom Jan, 1 ; s. Werrington Lord 13831, d. Avercombe Moonstone 87683 by Overton 
Mastemiece 11152. 

676 H. — ^W. J. Thomas, Prospect House, Landkey, Barnstaple, for Prospect Snowdrop 
43776, bom Feb. 16 ; a. Pound Romper 12412, d, Clampit Snowdrop 2nd 40087 by 
Highfleld Gem 8919. 

678 m.—FRBD Beadle Stowey Farm, Timberscombe, Taunton, for Alicia 48991, bom 
May 18, bred by Walker Thome, Beatley Farm, Timberscombe t s, Tockley Nonsuch 
14206, d. by Coombeshead Corporal 12607. 

H.C.— 575. 


Class 100 . — Devon Heifers, bom in 1981. 

678 L— Fred Beadle, Stowey Farm, Timberscombe, Taunton, for Stowey Mint 48996, 
bora Jan. 8 j a. Tockley Nonsuch 14206, d. Warrens Park Mint 2nd 40040 by Pound 
Romper 12418. 

683 XL — ^w. J. Thomas, Prospect House, landkey, Barnstaple, for Dpeott Hilda 12th 
44716, bora Feb. 9, bred by F. J. Vendell, Upcott, North Molton ; s. Pound Hero 
12824, d, Upcott Hilda 7th 89924 by Fiddington Viscount 10995. 

685 HL—A. J. Vernby, Overton, Bishops Tawton, Barnstaple, for Overton Lily 2nd 
44768, bora April 18 ; a. Courtier 12218, d, Overton Lily 84589 by Overton Reflector 
lOTlO. 

679 Rjf,— Cecil Brent, Clampit, Callington, Cornwall, for Clampit Djflnty 12th. 


Sussex. 

Glass VXl,— Sussex Bulls, bom in or before 1980. 

688 I., Champion** Champion,* & B.N. for Ohampion.^— *L. 0. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, 
Steyning, Sussex, for King’s Bara Twin 7213, bora Aug. 80, 1920 ; s, Petworth 
Toreador 36th 6802* d. Oakover Twin 20th 22042 ^ Oakover Lad 18th 6819. 

686 rC., R.N. for Ohampion* dt R.N. for Champion.*— Edward Hurtley, Crowborough 
Warren. Sussex, for Crowborough Warren Marksman 6th 7200, bora March 14, 1929 1 
9. Stolebroke Marksman 14tb 6827, d. Oakover Daisy 26th 22272 by Oakover Chevalier 
6th 6610, 

689 HI.— Col. J. B. Warren, O.B.E., M.C„ The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, 
for Handcross Harlegnin 7808* bora Feb. 4, 1929 ; s. Ticehurat King iVin 2nd 6761. 
d. Itock KneUe 2nd 28244 by Botebroke Harlequin 8rd 6247. 

Class 102.-— Bulls, bom in 1931. 

691 L — ^L. O, Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex, for King’s Barn Lad 7624, 
bom Jan. 28 ; s. Petworth Toreador 16th 6802, d. Oakover Stoneadown 30th 22966 
^ Oakover Lad 18th 6819. 

690 IL—Col. Sir G. L. Courthopb, Bart., M.C., M.P., Whiligh, 

Whiligh Marshal 7489, bora Feb. 3 ; a. Lock Napoleon 2nd 
10th 21140 by Normahhurst Albert 4864. 


Wadhurst, Sussex, for 
6860, d. Whiligh Curly 


^ » Changion Prize of £10 lOa. given by the Devon Cattle Breeders’ Society for the best 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Book Society for the best Bull, 

» Perpetual Silver Challenge Trophy given through the Sussex Herd Book Society for 
the best Bull. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Society of South 
Africa for the best Sussex. 
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502 m. — Lord Leconpield, Petwortb House, Sussex, for Petworth Duke 3rd 7536, bom 
May 8 ; s. Petworth Duke 2nd 7280, d. Petworth Knot 8th 24il23 6 m Xiook Toreador 
2nd 5924. 

598 R.)Nr. — Dr. Alfred Palmer, West Park, Lingfield, Surrey, for Oiowborough Warren 
Honest dth, 

Class 108. — Sussex Cows or Heifers, in^milk, bom in or before 1929. 

597 L, Champion,^ & Champion.*— Col. J, R. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., The Hyde, Hand- 
cross, Haywards Heath, for Look Enehe 2nd 28244, horn March 16, 1926, calved 
May 16, 1932, bred by E. Ezra, Lock, Partridge Green ; s. Bolebroke Harlequin 8rd 
6247, d. Marlands Lady Knelle 20118 by Jacobite 5116. 

596 n. Sc B.1T. for Champion.* — Col. J. H. Warren, O.B.E., M.C., for Look Heedless 
14th 28917, born April 1, 1927, calved Jan. 21, 1932, bred by B. Ezra, Lock, Partridge 
Green ; s. Bolebroke Harlequin 8rd 6247, d. Lock Heedless 1 1th 21234 by Jacobite 51 16. 

595 m,— B rio.-Gen. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C.M.G., Glynde Place, Glynde, Sussex, 
for Cabuin Gentle 3rd 24672, born Feb. 27, 1928, calved Jan. 9, 1932 ; a, Cabum 
Diploma 6370, d. Brooker Gentle 20303 by Bolebroke Peaceful Mariner 5089. 


Class 104.— Heifers, bom in 1980. 

598 I. — Edward Hurtley, Crowborough Warren, Sussex, for Crowborongh Warren 
Princess Ist 25692, bom Jan. 24 ; a. Obham Pilgrim 6521, d. Tilsden Princess 24th 
248.32 by Prince Bill of Lyne 0822. 

599 H.— L. O. Johnson, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex, for King’s Barn Dusky 
Queen 26718, born Jan. 5 ; s. Petworth Toreador 16th 6802, d. King’s Bam Dusky 
24088 by King’s Barn Sunbright 6213. 

600 HI,— Lord Leconpield, Petworth House, Sussex, for Petworth Carnation 26746, bom 
April 14 ; 8. King’s Bam Sundridge 7005, d. DUlions Carnation 6th 20122 by Lynwiok 
Red Rover 8811. 

601 R.N.— Dr. Alfred Palmer, West Park, Lingfleld, Surrey, for West Park Lofty Lilly, 


Class 105. — Sussex Heifers, bom in 1981. 

608 I. — Col, J. R. Warren, O.B.E., M,C., The Hyde, Handcross, Haywards Heath, for 
Handoross Gentle 1st 26371, bom Feb. 11 ; s. Handcross Harlequin 7808, d. Goldstone 
Gentle 2nd 20744 by Goldstone Prince 4411. 

604 H.— Brig.-Gbn. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C,M,G., Glynde Place, Glynde, Sussex, for 
Caburn Daisy ?th 26138, bom Jan^ 80 j a. Cabum Diploma 6870, d. Cabum Daisy 
1st 22069 by Quedley Duke 8rd 5088. 

606 m.— L. O. JOHNSON, Peppers, Ashurst, Steyning, Sussex, for King’s Bam Dusky 8nd 
26181, bom Feb. 8 j 8. Petworth Toreador 16th 6802, d. King’s Bam Dusky 24088 
by King’s Barn Sunbright 6213. 

608 R.H.— Briq.-Gbn. G. Holdsworth, C.B., C.M.G., for Cabum Comely 9th. 

H.C.— 607. C.— 602. 


Loagboms, 

Class 111.— Xong/iom Bulls, bom in or before 1980. 

610 L df Champion.*— R, S, Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield* Birmingham, for 
Sutton Victor 948, red, brindle and white, bom M^oh 27, 1029 ; 8. Arden Final $91* 
d. Lady Violet of Kent by Admiral 682. 

Class 112.— Bulbt bom in 1981. 

614 t A! for Champioau^R. 8, Walters, Norfolk Lodge, Sutton Coldfield, Bir- 
mingham, for Waddon Clark 959. red, brindle and white, bom Jan. 12, bred by F. J. 
Mayo, Friar Waddon, Weymouth ; s. Friar Bakewell 928, d. Waddon Clare by Bari 
Friar of Kent 815. 

618 H.— J. W. Swiknerton-Westok, Over Whitaore House, Coieshill, Birmingham* for 
Whitaore Beau 9nd 968, brindle and white, bom July 21 > k Ardan Final 891, d. 
Whitaore Beauty 8rd by Chippinghurst Oreatheart 812. 


* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given hy the Sussex Cattle Breeders’ Sooiefy hf Sdtdh 
Africa for the best Sussex. ' w 

•Champion Silver Medal given by the Sussex Herd Boo;k Sooiejty Ibr the h««f\Ck»w 
or Heifer. ’ , 

« Perpetual Silvcaf Challenge Qup ^jiven by the LonghO)® Cattle Sooioty for the best 
Senior Longhorn. 

♦P^etual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Soelety fUr the^^b^ 

Junior lionghom. . ^ , 
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612 m, — ^P. J. Mayo, Friar Waddoa, Upwey, Weymouth, for Waddon Diok 900, red, 
brindle and white, bom Jan. 16 ; e. Friar Larkspur 942, d. Waddon Dewdrop (vol. 
15, p. 12) by Arden Sunstar 893. 

611 Rjf.—B. R. Hollick, Stivichall Grange, Coventry, for Westwood Victor. 

Class 113 . — Longhorn Com or Hdfers, in-milk, horn in or before 1929. 

618 I. & BX lor Champion.* — ^W. E. Swinnerton, Criokley Barrow House, Northleaeh, 
Glos., for Carnation o£ Chippinghurst (vol. IS, p. 23), red, brtndle and white, born 
May 31, 1922, calved June 27, 1932, bred by H. B. Parsons, Eastwell, Ashford, Kent j 
s. Prince Diadem of Kent 778, d. Lady Violet of Kent by Admiral 682. 

620 n.-;;-J. W. Swinnerton-Weston, Over Whitacre House, Coleshill, Birmingham, for 
Whiiacre Sunrise (vol. 16, p. 15), red, brindle and white, born July 15, 1928, calved 
June 27, 1932 ; s. Arden Final 891, d. Sunrise of Chippinghurst by Chippinghurst 
Cricket 811. 

615 m, — L obp Doverjoalb, Westwood Park, Droitwich, for Westwood Gem (vol. 14, 
p. 8), red, brindle and white, bom June 2% 1924, calved June 15, 1932 : s. Arbury 
Alexander 851, d. Putley Connie by Poles Czar 685. 

616 R.isr. — ^LoRD Doverdale, for Westwood Valencia. 

H.C.— 617. 


Glass 114 . — Longhorn Heifers, born in 1930 or 1931. 

624 I. & Champion.* — F. J. Mayo, Friar Waddon, Upwey, Weymouth, for Friar Pet (vol. 
17, p. 10), red, brindle and white, bom Feb. 6, 1980 ; a. Imr Larkspur 942, d. Friar 
Pancake 2nd by Canley Omega 895. 

628 n.— F. J. Mayo, for Rciar Lot (vol. 17, p. 9), red, brindle and white, born May 27, 
1980 ; a. Canwell 941, d. Friar Loop by Chester 810. 

626 HL — ^R. S. Walters, Norfolk Liodge, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, for Sutton 
Viola (voi. 17, p, 14), red, brindle and white, bom March 81, 1980 ; j. Arden Final 
891, d. Lady Violet of Kent 6y Admiral 682. 

621 BJT.-^R. R. Holmck, Stivichall Grange, Covent:^, for Finham Daphne (vol. 17, p. 
8), b^dlejmd white, bom Feb. 2, 1980, bred by H. Mitcheson, Bentley, Atherstone ; 
a. Arden Final 891, d, Arden Daphne by Whitacre \Varrior 800, 

H.C.— 622. 


Abepdeen-Angus. 

Class 115. — Aberdeen-Angus Bulls^ bom on or before Novernber 80, 1929. 

§ ChampiozL*^ANDREW T, Reud, Auehterarder House, Auchterarder, 
Perth^e, for Jarrie Brio ft778^ bom Feb, 12, 1928 J>red by J. Ernest Kerr, Harvies- 
toun Castte, DoHar ; s. Jidsey Eric 62088, d. Janie Erica 74422 by Euripus of BalUn- 
ualloch 43615. 

686 g. & Chmpion.W. P. Hoss-Taylob, Mungpswalls, Duns, Berwickshire, for 
71490, boro Dec. 8, 1928 1 s. Patron of Bywell 55449, d. Graceful 
SS* ^ Eclipse of Ballindalloch 48266. 

Bttjngtpn Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Viceroy o! Willett, 
J « ^r^ 15, 1924, bred by H. C. Venning, Taunton ? s. Envoy of Candaoralg 
J?' by Proud George 88595. ^ ^ 

SYENNELL, Wy^m Abbey Estate, Oxford, tot Black 


BLC.—— 682, 


0.-680, 688, 


Class liS,—Aherdeen-Angu3 Bulls, bom on or belaieen December 1, 1029, 
and Nooember 80, 1980. 

*?lr * S.ir. lot Ohamplon.*— Caw. A. L. Coodsok, Kilhun. 

StoSSn Weston resss. born Jan. 1. 19^, bnS by 
^raall & BIwton, Blaurnwrie; .. Bsoort of AlUndallooh 5916S. a. 

S'"®,?® Eow of BiSlindalloch S4780. <»«o. a. 

®®® RZ A “.“J? Bywell. StocksfleW^in-Tyne, for Tletot of Byvdl TSW. 

&k S^‘ ’• N*®****™ «™0»- ‘f- of Ap«ho^r%0e8^ 


Serfor^orSm'^*^ Challenge Cup given by the lAmghom Cattle Sooiety for the beat 
ChaHenge Cup given by the Longhorn Cattle Sodeliy for the but 
.JJ^O 'opton Gold Medal given by the Abetdeen-Angus Cattle Society fbr the beM 
Sod^f«^ bert Abetdeen-Angu. Cattle 

anh^Se^b^ExWbtor^’' Aberdeen-Angu. Association for the best 
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646 m. — SxB PmNCE Princb-Smith, Babt., Southburn House, Driffield, for Barbary 
of Southburn 7255S, born Deo. 7, 1620 ; s. Judas of Southburn 67880, d. Black Bara 
70968 by Evendale of Bleaton 48180. 

647 R.N. — ^J. P. Ross-Taylob, Mungoswalls, Duns, Berwickshire, for EU of Dunira. 

H.C.— 646, C.—040, 642. 

Class 117. — Aberdeen "Angus Bulls, horn on or between December 1, 1930, 
and November 80, 1931. 

661 I.--BABONESS Burton, Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent, for Kongo of Dunira 78086, 
born Deo. 80, 1980, bred by W. Gilchrist Macbeth, Dunira, Comrie ; s. Ernmn of 
Dunira 70474, d, Kobe 60602 by Master Bummer 46846. 

663 n. — J. J. Cbidian, Maisemore Park, Gloucester, for Prince Evid of Maisemore 78701, 
born Feb, 21, 1931 ; s. Evideric 2nd of Maisemore 67432, d. Pride of Maisemore 19th 
64341 by Idyll of Maisemore 86219. 

666 m.— A ndrew T. Reid, Auohterarder House, Auchterarder, Perthshire, for Juror 
Eric 77996, bom May 24, 1931, bred by J. Ernest Kerr, Harviestoun Castle, Dollar ; 
s. Eros of Derculich 70488, d. Judy Erica 81416 by Enthraller of Lethen 64662. 

667 B.K*~Lady Robinson, Kirklington Hall, Newark, for Prince Ben of Boghead. 

H.C,— 649. C.— 662, 666. 

Class 118. — Aberdeen^Angus Cows or Heifers, in-milk, born on or before 
November 80, 1929. 

659 !.• Champion,^ & Champion.* — Col. J. F. N. Baxendale, C.B., Froxdeld Green, 
Petersheld, for Ellen 8rd of Basildon 81884, bom Jan. 29, 1926, calved Jan. 28, 1982, 
bred by Major J. A. Morrison, D.S.O., Basildon Park, Reading; a, Bismarck of 
Basildon 53099, d. Era of Harviestoun 58606 by Electric Bell 29104. 

662 IL—GoL. Raymond febnnell, Wytham Abbey Estate, Oxford, for Maori Belle of 
Doonholm 81895, bom Jan. 1926, calved April 19, 1932, bred by Col. Norman 
Kennedy, Doonholm, Ayr ; a. Ckinteel Erie 2nd 57102, a. Bog Myrtle 74405 by Prince 
Benoon of Ballindalloch 51808. 

664 in.-*^LADy Robinson, Kirklington Hall. Newarlb for Haiohless of Amport 92174, 
bom Dec. 24, 1928, calved Jan. 22, 1982, bred by Col, C. W. Sofer Whitburn, Amport 
St. Mary, Andover } s. Proud Baladan of The Bum 62756, d. Meta of Apethorpe 
53824 by Esmulaite of B^lindalloch 83202. 

658 B.B.— Cabt. P. B. Atkinson, Home Farm, Gallowhill, Morpeth, for Euthalla 75th. 
H,0.— 668* 0.— 660. 661, 

Class 119,'^Aberdeen-Angu$ Heifers, bom on or between December 1, 1929, 
and November 80, 1980. 

669 I., B.K. for Champion,^ BJf. for Champion,* St B.B, tor Ohampipn.*-~>-CAFr. A. L. 
Goodson, Kilham, Mindrum, Northumberland, for Barmaid of Kilham 98469, bom 
April 12, 1980 ; a. Embos of Bleaton 56712, d. Bridesmaid of Kilham 78625 by Prince 
Paramount 51357. 

671 II.--J. P. Ross-Taylor, Mungoswalls, Duns, Berwickshire, for Mungos bady Betty 
94862, born Feb. 9, 1930 ; s. Patron of Bywell 55449, d. Belinda of Mungoswalls 
77280 by Evolator of Ballindalloch 50517, 

670 IU.'—Desue K* Osmond, Beelsby Hall, Grimsby, for Eleanor of Tomdow 93486, bom 
Feb. 19, 1980, bred by James Gordon, Tomdow, Knookando ; s. Evalus of Bailing 
dallooh 64849, d, Elinora of Bd 2 eU 80860 by Erector of Candacraig 54599. 

666 Bif.'^E. IECextk Brooks, Coombe Farm, Thatcham, Berks., for Blaokeyei Of Thatohana. 
H.0.“*^68. 0.— 667. 


Class Vlt9*---db&tdem*Angu$ Heifers, bom on or betmeen Decmber 
md November 80, 1981. 

682 F. Boss-TatlOR, Mungoswalls, Duns, Berwickshire, for Stagoi Benito Bit 
98013, bom Jan. 2*^ 1931 i s. Brmin of MungoswaHs 591^, drshara^ of Bslas 
67377 by Prince of Perfecstion 40828. 

672 lI.»~ViscouNT Aujbndaus, Bywell, Stoek83eld>^*<Tyne, for . Matota M ByiseB 
95617, bom Deo. 2, 1930 ; s. Ehu^ of NhibeWl 4* ll^uba of By^U 85^ 
by Erebus of Harviestoun 56780. 


* Gold Medal given by the E n gto Ab&dmt^agm Cai^ Aaioelatto % the besl 
animal of the opposite sex to that of the animal awarded te Ciniiapion GcM 

Hsc Aboitoi^Angus Cattle Society. 

* Silver li^&dal by the Bnglltdii Aberdetm-Angas Mie Agstoa^bn m HiO Ito 

aidmal bred In Baglaad or Wales; ; - - , „ ; a ' i,; 

* gdiver Medal given by the Argentine AberdeeiMosM^toO^ptto fOr ^ Is# 

anhnal bred by Eahibitor. ^ 
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680 th S. Gough, Old Hall, PaUenham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Black Dala of 

Ballintomb 96589, born Feb. 18, 1931, bred by D. M. Allan, Ballintomb, Grantown- 
on-Spey ; s. Wdful Watch 65950, d. Blackbird of Delbuiack 81105 by Hocket of 
Gallovie 68018. 

6T8 IF. — Cai*t. P. B. Atkinson, Horae Farm, Gallowhill, Morpeth, for Peeress of Canda- 
craig 98468, born Jan. 4, 1981, bred by F. L. Wallace, Candacraig, Strathdon, Aber- 
deenshire ; s. Evolver of Harviestoun 64427, d, Prella of Candacratg 88798 by Bedouin 
of Candacraig 68861. 

(J 79 V, — Capt. a. L. Goodson, Kilhara, Mindrum, Northumberland, for Bulima 2nd of 
TTiTham 96611, bom Jan. 6, 1981 ; s. Embos of Bleaton 66712, d. Eulima 78rd 74893 
by Kodak of Gallovie 48576. 

676 E.N.— nJ. J. Crtolan, Maiseraore Park, Gloucester, for Blaokeyes 10th of Maisemore. 
H.C.— 685. C.— 688. ^ ^ 

P, Ross-Tavlob, B.N. for Cup.*— Capt. A. L. Goodson. 


Daily Shotthoms. 

Class 189 . — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1929. 

690 I. & Champion.’ — ^P. J. Hardy, Hall Farm, Higham-on-the-Hill, Nuneaton, for 
Kenilworth Grand Prince 9th 224087, roan, born Aug. 25, 1027, bred by B. Bostock, 
Kenilworth ; s. Streetaston Gold Prince 2nd 208202, d, 45860 Kirkbarrow Tulip by 
Cairngorm 147784. 

686 IL & E.N, for Champion.* — Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, 
for Greattew Waterloo 223446, dark roan, bom Dec. 15, 1927, bred by Halph Tustian, 
The leys. Great Tew, Oxfordshire ; s. Sorbrook Clarence 104218, d. 72709 Borohill 
Waterloo Rosebud 2nd by Borohill Pantry Boy 187553. 

692 HL — Major G. Miller Mundy, Red Rice, Andover, for Eediioe Winston 225914, red 
and little white, bora Sept. 21, 1927 ; s. Longhills Lord Price 200561, d. Lady 
. Winsonia 2nd by Waiby Star 128699. 

689 E.N. — Capt, the Rt. Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Foxhill Cottage Farm, West Haddon, 
Rugby, for Foxhill Wild Meteor. 

H.0.~-687, 688. C.— 694, 695. 

Class 130 , — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1930. 

705 L— F. Mortimer, Golden Grove, Llanasa, Holywell, North Wales, for Dairy Lord 
243461, roan, bora Feb. 10, bred by T. & J. Greenup, Caldbeck, Wigton ; s. Farton 
Rosador 225455, d. 33519 Diddington Blanche by Heggle^s Mac 156401. 

701 H.— F. S. Francis, Wilkinthroop Fann, Templeoombe, Somerset, for Sea Thistle 
247079, roan, bora Aug. 19 ; s. Seaplane 288426, d. Throop Wild Byes 4th by Ithills 
Thistle 2nd 181861. 

703 IIL— Hobbs & Davis, Kelmseott, Le<ailade, for Kelmscoti Commander 60th 246017, 
red and little white, born May 28; s, Kelmseott Imperialist 104th 199917, d. 50180 
Kelmseott Bertha 83rd by Kelmseott Acrobat 44th 172874. 

699 17. — Jesse Crumpler, Longlands, North Coker, Yeovil, for Foxbuiy Barrington 
King 244069, dark roan, born April 18, bred by E. Macintosh* Dorking ; s. Sorbrook 
IDaJesman 226584, d. 42523 Itchmgton Barrington Queen by Gay Emperor 163485, 

709 E.N. — Comdr. F. E. Temple- West, D.S.C;, Langham, Gillingham, Dorset, for Brent 
Lord Wildem 4th. 

H.C.— 696. 708. 0.— 698, 700. 

70S, 770, 797 Cnp.*— HoBBS & Davts, for Kelmseott Commander 60th, Shlptan Duoheit 
34th and Kelmseott Melody 84th. 

(Hass 131 . — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or betmem January 1 md 
March 31> 1981. 

711 L & Special.*— Debenham Sb Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for Anderson Imperial 
Oran, roan, bora Feb, 18 ; s. Anderson Imoerial Minstrel 2nd 284097, d. 13714 
Anderson Darlington Cran 5th by Anderson Champion Bates 186667. 

710 It— John Crowe, Ashe Manor, Overton, Hants., for Rose’s Eingleade)^ white, 
born Feb. 4 ; s. Barringtonian 228181, d. 106516 Sharon Rose by Claydon, Secretary 
214507. 


* Challenge Cup given through the English Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Association for the 
most points awarded in a combination of entries. 

* Champion Prize -of 210 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull, 

* The “ Grendon *’ Silver Challenge Cup gi\^u through the Dairy Shorthorn Association 
for the best group of one Bull and two Cows or Heifers* Two at least of the animals must 
have been bred by the Exhibitor. 

* Special Prize of £10 given by the Dairy Shorthorn Association for the best Bull in Classes 
183 to 183. The following cows in the pedigree of the Bull to be registered, or provision- 
ally accepted for registration, as qualified cows in the Dairy Shorthorn Asao^tlon’s 
Rc^ster : (1) the sire’s dam and her dam, (2) the dam and her dam, mid (8> the dam of 
the dam’s sire. 
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712 m* — Capt.the Rt. Hon, E. A. FitzRoy, M.P.,Poxhin Cottage Farm, WestHaddon, 
Rugby, for Foxhill White Star, white, born Feb, 10 ; », Aldenham Lord Kirklevingtoa 
212848, d. 78520 Foxliill Wild Lena 2nd by Foxhill Caryl 171702. 

717 R,N. — W. MoXiDON, North Stoneham Farm, Eastleigh, Hants., for Pylde Referee 40th, 
H,0.— 716, 718. C.— 715, 710. 

710, 779. 780 B.N. for 0up.'*-<JoHN Cbowe, for Rose’s Ringleader, Cheston Rosette and 
Dnoness 175th. 

Class 132. — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, horn on or between April 1 and 
June 30, 1981.® 

780 1.— Lawrence Hignbtt, Hook End Farm, Hook End, Checkendon, Reading, for 
Checkendon Lord Barrington, red, bom May 31 ; s. Thornby Lord Foggathorpe 16th 
240714, d, 54267 Barrington Lucy by Cressida’s Pride 162586. 

723 n.-— Sir Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clerc, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for St. Clere Beat Man, 
dark roan, born June 14 ; s. Creattew Waterloo 228446, d. 95868 St. Clere Beauty 
17th by Learn Druid Master 173850. 

724 m. Si B.N. for Special.® — Sir Mark Coi-let, Bart., for St. Clere Double Event, 
dark roan, bom June 8 ; s. St. Clere Mark Time 283882, d. 122000 Pilling Sylvan 
Queen by Aske Wizard 158467. 

787 IV. — Major G. Mili^jr Mundy, Red Rice, Andover, for Redrice Chancellor 9th, red and 
little white, born April 17 j a. Redrice Winston 225914, d. 98229 Sorbrook Bright 
Darling 5th by Sorbrook Foggathorpe Premier 194221. 

788 V.— Dr. Alfred Pai-meb, Wokefteld Park, Mortimer, Berks., for Wokefield Tattler, 
roan, born April 28 ; $. Wokefteld Cavalier 220242, d. 40862 Thurnham Darlington 


727 R,R.— Capt. the Rt. Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Foxhill Cottage Farm, West Haddon, 
Rugby, for Foxhill Wild Sport. 

H.C.— 722, 725, 789, C.— 720, 726, 784. 

Class 183. — Dairy Shorthorn Bulls, bom on or between July 1 and 
Decernber 81, 1931. 

761 Onslow Fane, Steventon Manor, Hants., for Dolphinlee Waterloo King, dark 
roan, born July 14, bred by John Crowe, Ashe Manor, Overton, Hants, ; s. Kirkleving** 
ton King 8rd 288280, d. 81680 Baton Dolphinlee Waterloo 2nd by Carleton Style 
147781, 

767 H. — Dr. Ai-Rbed Palmer, Wokefteld Park, Mortimer, Berks., for Wokefleld Laird, 
roan, bom July 18 ; s, Wokefteld Lancer S^1212, d. 89580 Wokefteld Lemon 7th by 
ICelmscott Conjuror 60th 181980. 

766 m.— C ecil M. Wills, Sherfteld Court, Basingstoke, for Sherfteld Lord Valentine, 
roan, bom Aug. 9 $ s, Chalfteld Lord Darlington 4th 228895, d. 96548 HUderstone 
Lady Valentine by Hilderstone Minor 208282. 

745 IV.-^iR Mark Collet, Bart., St. Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, for St. Clere Grand 
Duke, roan, bom July 5 ; s. Greattew Waterloo 228446, d, 96859 Glorious 2nd by 
Whistlow Jove 212474, 

758 V. — E. UwiNs Gillate, Shawlands, Lingfield, Surrey, for Cromatbry Jesse, red, 
bom Sept. 17 ; s. Streetly Lord Barrington 240567, d. 76821 Ottold Lord Jessy 
2nd by Orfold Linksman 2nd 150892. 

760 R,R.— P. & C, Seward, Borough Farm, Petersfteld, for Boroughlaim Victory Lad, 
H.O.— 748, 761, 764, 0.—746, 749, 758. 

Class 134. — Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom on or before March 31, 1926, 
having yielded a minimum of 8,000 lb* of milk during a lactation period 
of 816 days.^ 

770 I.— Hobbs Si Davis, Kelmscott, Lechlade, for 74517 Shipton Duchess 84% man, 
born Oot, 28, 1925, oalv^ April 22, 1982, bred by R. Hartley & Soni^ 8hipto»*undei^ 
Wyhhwood, Oxon.] s. KeUnscott Comedian 19th 172879, d. 24974 Shipton Duchess 
24th by Standefora Crispin Oth 152800, . , 

768 LL— Dbbenham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford, for 80569 Anderson wild Ey w Srdifoaft, 
bom April 24, 1926, <^v^ June 18, 1982, bred by R. N. Toryj^Aaoermn, Blanoford ; 
a, Kelmscott Conjuror 8:^ 1872^, d. 82400 YelaeTSley Wild Byes 4th YoldffiEaa^ 
Darlington Major 146510. 


* The Grendon ” Silver Challenge Cup glv«m through the Dairy Shorthorn As^o^tion 

for the best group of one Bull and two (^v^s or Heifers. Two At least of the SOUSt 

have been bred by the Exhibitor. ^ , , 

» Prizes, cxc^t Fourth and Fifth, given by the D^lhy. Shod:horn AJ5»«latio*n, i ^ i ; 

* Special Prize of £1Q given by the Dairy Shorthom Asswsiation, forthe hws^ 

181 to 188. The following cows in the pedigree of the Bup to be regi^er^ or 
ally accepted for reristration, as in ttie Dito lS^rthoi#" 

Register: (1) the Siros dam and' hey dam, (2) ^ . 

the dam’s sire. , , ; ' ^ 

* Pria^ given by the •ShOrthom Society, 
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767 in. — John Cbowb, Ashe Manor, Overton, Hants., for 68327 Strawberry 39th, red, born 
April 4, 1924, calved May 22, 1982, bred by M. Sa J. Bennett, Wallthwaite, Troutbeck, 
Penrith ; s. Palmer Duke 183707, d, 10818 Strawberry 84th by Ennerdale Pride 142274. 


Class 135. — Dairy Shorthorn Com, in-milk^ horn on or hetzvem April 1, 
1926, and March 81, 1927, having yielded a minimum of 8,000 lb. of 
milk during a lactation period of 315 days. 

776 I. Sf R.N. for Champion.’ — J. Timberlakb, Hastoe Farm, Tring, Herts., for 91918 
Eastoe Wild Queen 11th, white, bom April 20, 1926, calved May 4, 1982 ; s. Dauntless 
Founder 180101, d. 18924 Hastoe Wild Queen 6th by Dauntless Duke 2nd 186092. 

776 n.— J. S. TAYI.OB, Kirby, Whatcote, Shipston-on-Stour, for 86201 Pinkneys Lilian, 
roan, born April 10, 1926, calved June 3, 1982, bred by F. T, Fisher, Pinkneys Green, 
Maidenhead ; e. Pinkneys Darlington Major 188846, d. 86290 Plaspower Lilian by 
Grendon Emperor 168771. 


Class 188. — Dairy Shorthorn Cows, in-milk, bom on or between April 1, 
1927, and March 31, 1928, having yielded a minimum of 6,500 lb* of 
milk during a lactation period of 315 days. 


781 I. Sc Champion.*--CAPT. Thb Rt. Hon. E. A. FitzRoy, M.P., Foxhlll Cottage Farm, 
West Haddon, Rugby, for 96698 Poxhill Ringlet 6th, light roan, bom April 20, 1927, 
calved June 11, 1982 ; a. Iford Lord Lee 2nd 190762, a. 86812 Foxhill Ringlet 2nd by 
John Wild Eyes 149616. 

779 n.-^OHN CnowH, Ashe Manor, Overton, Hants,, for 94664 Oheston Rosette, roan, 
born Sept. 20, 1927, calved May 1, 1982, bred by W. Brown, Chesterton Priory, 
Peterborough ; a, lionghills White Eagle 178676, d. 12827 Plaspower Oxford 2nd 

Puddington Red Rudotoh 182916. 

789 m.— Sin Edward Mann, Bart., Thelveton Hall, Diss, Norfolk, for 99624 Thelvetott 
Cowslip, red, bom Sept. 14, 1927, calved May 16, 1982 ; s. Grendon Greenhorn 2nd 
190281, d. 62387 Ashe Cowslip Kelmscott Conjuror 28th 160774. 

780 IV.— John Crowe, for 96618 Duchess 176tb, white, bom May 24, 1927, calved June 
26, 1982 ; s. Ix>ngldUs White Eagle 178576, d. 10656 Duchess 8rd by Loobagh Beau 8rd 


792 B.K.— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O,, D.S.O., Eaton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Winsonia. 

H.O.— 798. 

792, 801, 802 Cup.^THE Duke op Westminster, G.C.V,0., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester, 
for Eaton Winsonia, Eaton Red Rose 6th and Eaton Rose^op 8rd. 

791, 829 R.N. for Cup.*— J. Washinoton Wardlb, for Law^ead Hosa Rose SOth, 

Lawnhesd Qniokline M and Lawnhead Cluum^ Lass 9tlt 


Class 137. — Dairy Shorthorn Com or Beifers, in-^milk, bom on or after 
April X, 1928. 

5>ward Mann, Bart., Thelveton Hall, Diss, Norfolk, for 110441 Ihelveton 
OTd red and little white, bom Sept. 10, 1928. calved June 2, 1982 ‘ ‘ 

Wild Prince 8rd 204666, d. 56419 Riokersoote Wild Maid 2nd by p5oker*o< 

X76469. 

797 n.- ^ 


, a. Ashe 

Eiokenoote Leader 


Westminster. G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton -Hall, Chester, for 114276 
Eaton Red Rose 6th, roan, bom May 18, 1928, calved May 80, 1982 ; a, Thornby 
IiJ)ggathoroe 4th 208887, d. 81142 Eaton Red Rose 6th by Cherry Ben 147809. 
S'5‘ — ^J^OR G. Miuer Mundy, R^ Rice, Andover, for Itodrioe Darling 
H.C.— 808, 


Class 188. — Dairy Shorthorn Heifers, in-milk to first calvings bom m or 
after April 1, 1929.® 


Thelveton Hall, Diss, Norfolk, for 120900 Thelveton 
Etta Wildeye, dark roan, bom April 80, 1929, calved April 1, 1982 1 a. Foxbury Wild 
Prince 6tb 228120, d. Etta WUdTByes Hth iy Baron 12^6, 


* Champion Pi^ of £10, givm by the Shorthorn Society for the best Cow or HWfer. 
saver Medal is given by the Shorthorn S^ety to the Breeder Of the Champion Di 
Shorthom Cow. 


A 
Dairy 


t J CMlenge Cup, given tougi the Dslw Shorthorn AeaoolRtton, Sa 

tSSf^^TS?. ™ be living in the 


British Isles, and have produced living progeny in 1982. 

* PirtO-css i.ir. «•« 


Prizes, except Fou^ and [l^tb, given by the Dairy Shorthorn, Association. 
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827 n, — S. Taylob, ICirby, Whatcote, Shipston-on-Stour, for 123691 Whatoote 
Rosamond, red roan, bom July 6, 1929, calved May 4, 1932 ; s, LonghiUs Drusus 
224699, d. 61449 Sotbrook Rosamond 2nd by Foggathorpe Premier 16880C. 

824 1II."~Majob G. Miixeb Mondy, Red Rice, Andover, for 121619 Redrioe Helen, 'white, 
born Nov. 1, 1929, calved June 16, 1982 ; a, Grendon Barrister 228477, d, 8669 Ing- 
mire Helen by Baron Bridekirk OBrd 140761, 

822 IV. — J, Piebpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for 121403 Aldenham Woodnut 
4th, red, born Oct. 6, 1929, oilved June 11, 1982 ; 8, Aldenham Bellman 212886, 
d. 40186 Aldenham Woodnut by Cantab Jocelyn*s Armistice 147744. 

828 V.— Major G. Miujbsr Mundy, for 121617 Redrioe Darlington 2nd, roan, born Dec, 29, 
1929, calved May 24, 1982 ; s. Grendon Barrister 228477, d, 86286 Plaspower Dar- 
lin^on 2nd by Grendon Emperor 168771. 

820 B.N,— A. S. Mathjas, Llangwarren, Letterston, Pembrokeshire, for Claydon Wild 
Queen 17th. 

H.C.— 805, 812. 


LincolnsMie Bed Shotthoios. 

Class 139. — Lincolnshire Ued Shorthorn Bulls, bom in or before 1930. 

884 I. & Champion.* — C ol. the Rt. Hon. John Gbetton, M.P., Stapleford Park, Melton 
Mowbray, for Chetwode Qoibbler 26107, bom Sept. 80, 1980, bred by I.ouis Fleisohmann, 
Chetwode Manor, Bucks. ; s, Harrington Harrington 22972, d. Chetwode Infanta 
Otfay Laird 17840, 

802 u.^ — S. Cecil Abmitags, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for Oropwell iUaz 24464, bom 
March 19, 1929, bred by Butler Smith, Crop-well Butler, Notts. ; s. Cropwell Prince 
20229, d. Harlaxton Excellence by Cookerington Anderby 16282. 

883 m. — H. Gore Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, for Oookei- 
ington Vam 8zd 20951, bom Jan. l, 1980, bred by J. w. Needham « Sons, South 
Cookerington, liouth ; s, Anderby Yam 20961, d. Algarkirk Jessica Ist by Anderby 
Veracity 19099, 

881 R.N,-^Allek Si Orb, Ltd., Owlcotes Heathy Chesterfleld^for Cookerington Normanhy 


Class 140. — Lincolnshire Bed Shorthorn Bulls, bom in 1981. 

887 I, & R.N. for Champion.*— E. S. Tanslby, Bramcotte Hills, Nottingham, for Seaholm 
Rough Coat, bom May 6, bred by Harold BotteriU, Tathwell Hall, Louth ; e, Chetwode 
Minstrel 22029, d. Tathwell Chewy (vol. 80, p. 288) by Anderby Sample 16089, 

886 Ht— E. S. Tansley, for Seaholm Exchequer, bom June 29 •, ». Anwick Exchequer 
28424, d. Cookerington No. 148 (vol. 86, p. 846) by Petwood Normanby 19700. 

886 m. — J. G. McDoogall, Chippinghurst Manor, Cuddesdon, Oxon., for Anderby 
Dipper 25701, bom April 18, brecT by J. N. Robertson and Son, Ander^ Bank, 
Alford ; s. Tathwell Ci^on Coat 24106, d. Anderby Fascination by Melton laughter 
18723. 


Class 141. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Caws or Heifers, inmilk, bom in 
or btfore 1929.* 

888 I. db Champion.” — II, Gore Brown, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, 
for Broombriggs Tesi (vol. 86, p. 216), bom May 29, 1929, oalved Feb. 18, 1982 ; 
s. Saltdeet Waterloo 22442, d. Broombriggs Rachel by Swinemead BUI 2079S. 

840 IL— J. A. Marsdbn Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, for Beacon BUI Dina 2nd (vol. 84, 

S . 889), bom March 19, 1928, oalved May 25, 1982, bred by Cd, C, de Paravicinl, l^rk* 
olme Manor, Corby » Lines, j a. Anwlok Victor Tfch 19121, d. Beacon HUl Dw if 
Cookerington Anderby 16282. 

842 BL— Russell Wood, Bendtsh House, Hitohin, Herts., for Bendish Red Lady m 
(vol. 88, p. 48^ bom Mar^ 19, 1926, oalved ^pt. 11, 1981 ; t. Bnrtoa RubyKmg 
2nd 14814, d. Bendish Red Lady 8rd by Bendish Champion 12291. 

889 Rjr.-^OHN Evens Ss Son, Burton* Lmooln, for Broxholme Bwwopdey. 


Class 14^,‘-‘l4ncolnshire Med Shorihom Cows, inmiJk, bo/m M ^ b^bre 
1927, Shamir^ , ihs best milkishi pn^^erUes. ^ ^ . 


844 I.— Jo«N Evens St Son, Bstfton. Lteooln* fere Bntt^ Jewess 
bom Oct. 17, 1928, calved S»y 1982 { a. I^wood Cfct 171 
^ Priory BjUght 11868, 


846 n,— J ohn Evens & Son, for Burton Ruby Si 
1926, <^ed 26, 1982 ; s. Button Bthf 
18th by DHigence 17864, 



* Chami 
the best i ^ 

* Prixes giYen by ^ 

* Silver 
for the b^ Cow or 
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840 m. — John Evens & Sons, forBnrtonlreneSthCvol. 86, p. 298), born June 25. 1927, 
calved May 28, 1982 ; s. Burton Frost 21995, d. Burton Irene 2nd by Burton Cherry 
King 15266. 

846 RJI, — ^Franh Sainsburv, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Soothenx Charm. 

Class 143. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, in-milk, horn in 
or after 1928, showing the best milking properties^ 

849 L— Col. the Rt. Hon. John Gretton, M.P.. Stapleford Park, Melton Mowbray, for 
Kamville Dairymaid No. 246 (vol. 85, p, 260), born March 2T, 1028, calved May 4, 
1982, bred by J. 0. Burchnall, Aston Flamville, Leicester; s. Flamville Acrobat 
94th 22149, d. Flamville Daiiymaid No- 221 by Flamville Baron 19896, 

850 H. — ^Russell Wood, Bendish House, Hitchin, Herts., for Bendish Sunbeam 10th 
(vol. 35, p. 419), bom May 16, 1928, calved June 10, 1932 ; s. Histon Dairyman 14th 
20409, d. Bendish Sunbeam 6th by Bendish Seaman 7th 15814. 

848 ni. — John Evens & Son, Burton, Lincoln, for Burton Vio 26th (vol. 87, p. 244), 
bom May 11, 1929, calved March 10, 1932 ; s. Burton Diligence 8rd 22802, d. Burton 
Vic 21st by Burton Supreme 18868. 

847 RJJ.-^ohn Evens & Son, for Burton Royal Starlight 15th. 

Class 144. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1930. 

852 I. — ^H. Gore Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, Loughborough, for Broom-* 
brigga Dndine (vol. 87, p. 218), born April 16 ; s, Saltfleet Waterloo 22442, d. Orgarth 
Hill No. 79 by Hallington Rising Star 2nd 14542. 

853 n.-^- A. Marsden Popple, Daneshill, Stevenage, for Castlethorpe Ada, born April 6 ; 
a, Anwick Consul 7th 21876, d. Utterby No. 79 (vol. 83, p. 867) by Anderby Tishy 17230. 

851 m. — ^Allen Ss Orr, Ltd., Owlcotes Heath, Chesterfield, for Owlootes Teasel 3rd 
(vol. 86, p. 196), born March 24 ; a. Cockerin^on Normanby 12th 22882, d. Owlcotes 
Teasel 2nd by Anwick Brutus 2nd 20964. 

Class 145. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Heifers, bom in 1931. 

856 I. & R.N. for Champion.* — Gore Browne, Broombriggs, Woodhouse Eaves, 
Loughborough, for Broombriggs Venetta, born April 25 ; a. Saltfleet Waterloo 22442, 
d. Broombriggs Selina (vol. 85, p. 259) by Saltfleet Waterloo 22442. 

855 IL — S, Cecil Armitage, I.enton Fields, Nottingham, for Oropwell Violet 9th (vol. 87, 
p. 320), bom Jan. 17, bred by Butler Smith, Cropwell Butler, Notts. ; s. Oropwell 
Ajax 24454, d, Cropwell Violet by Harlaxton Balancer 17608. 

857 in.— WiLUAM Grant, Skinnand Manor, Navenby, Lincoln, for Sldunaud Belle 16th, 
bom April 2 ; s. Grimsby Grange Minister 28745, d. Skinnand Belle 12th (voh 84, p. 
287) by Anderby Workman 20027. 


South Devons. 

Class 146. — South Denon Bulls, bom in or before 1980. 

868 L — John Wakeham, Rowden, Newton Ferrers, Devon, for Cadet 11866, born July 25, 
1926, bi^ by the late L. A. Oldriere, West Prawle, l^loombe, Devon ; a. Lavender^s 
Boy 8rd 9868, d. Vera 8td 21866 by Rowden Strawberry Boy 6988a. 

864 n. — George Wills, Rydon, Newton Abbot, for Charleton No. 65 12416, bom Oot, 9, 
1929, bred by J, L. Cornish, Charleton, Kingsbridge ; a, Flete Forester 0th 11448, d. 
Dora 88109 by Edmeston General 12tn 10^6. 

Winsor Farm, Yealmpton, for Charleton No. 56 12417, bom Oct. 
i®’ Charleton, Kingsbridge j s. Flete Forester 6th 11448, 

d. Bertha 26627. * 

862 R.N.— Miss Jbrvoisb Smith, Sandwell, Harberton, Totnes, for Bate Betleotiott 7th. 

Class 147. — South Dej)on Bulls, bom in 1931. 

865 W. Worsweil Barton, Revelstoke, Newton Ferrers, for Worswell 

Primor^bal m82 born March 25 ; a. Flete Prince 10235, d. Worsweil Golden Prim- 
rose 8rd 82149 by Tinnell Boy 10021. 

867 H,— \^RWicK R. Harvey, Crebar, Yealmpton, for Yealm Francis 9tbt. bom IVtav 1 : 

' 1^3, d. Sunshine 8rd 84696 by Gerston Peer 11478. ^ 

866 HI,— R. W. Chapeb, for XL Captain 18184, bom March 7, bred by P. Cocks. Fardel 

Rftft ** Rowden Cadg 3nd 12119, d. Fidget 44th 24685 by Charles 6464. 

868 B«n. — John Wakeham, Rowden, Newton Ferrers, for Bowden Cadet 28th. 

Class 148. — South Devon Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in or before 1929. 

869 L— -Henry Chakfe, Harestone, Brixton, Devon, for Hatwtone Gladys 16th 29708, 

Dec. 20, 1924, calved Jan. 22, 1982 ; a. Keaton Prinoe 8rd 9864, d. Worsweil 
Gladys llth 21096 by Widland Champion 6874, 

\ pfivm by the Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Association. 

the &”SJw“ or&^^ Liaeolnshlfo Red Shorthorn Association for 
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870 n. — ^R. W. Chaffe, WoTflwell Barton, Kevelstoke, Newton Ferrers, for Womwell 
Gladys 17th 82148, born Jun. 7, 1020, calved May 18, 1032 ; a. Tinnell Boy 10021, d. 
Worswell Gladys 12th 22757 by Widland Champion 6874. 

877 m. — Mis.*? Jervoise Smith, Sandwell, I-Iarberton, Totnes, for Sandwell Snadew 82784, 
bom June 17, 1926, calved May 11, 1932 ; s. Pamplctc Smashaway 10400, d. Moss 
25228 by Haecombe King 8506. 

876 IV. — MifiS Jervoise Smith, for Dittisham Nina 2nd 81766, bom June 9, 1925, calved 
June 18, 1982, bred by Capt. Starkey, Dittisham, Dartmouth ; a. Iwerne Dairy Prince 
4th 10787, d. Dittisham Nina 20246 by Widland Forester 2nd 8871. 

874 R,N. — ^Dartinoton Halt., Ltd., Barton Farm, Dartington Barton, Totnes, for Myrtle. 


Class 149 . — South Devon Heifers, born in 1930 or 1931.^ 

881 I. — ^Mrs, Ellen Ford, Wrenwell Farm, Denbury, Newton Abbot, for Wrenwell Bosaleen 
C. 236, bom Jan. 2, 1931 ; s. Rowden Cadet 10th 12382, d. Arosa B. 10 by Compton 
Cowboy 11061. 

879 n. — Henry Chaffe, Harestone, Brixton, Devon, for Harestoae Gladys Slat 85235, 
born Jan. 8, 1930 ; s. Merry man 1181, d. Harestone Gladys 16th 29703 by Keaton 
Prince 8rd 9854, 

880 T. Dennis, Winsor Farm, Yealmpton, for Bate Edna 35668, bom April 10, 
1980, bred by Lord Mildmay of Flete, Flete, Ermington ; s. Englebourno No. 20 
12225, d. Flete Sylvia 88454 by Widland No. 1 10077. 


Red Foils. 

Class 150 . — Red Poll Bulls, bom in or before 1029. 

882 1. & Champion.*'— Major J. S. Aqnew, Rougham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Idohfleld 
Conductor 14586, bom April 4, 1927, bred by E. & B. Moore, SomerJ^on, Lowestoft ; 
s. Morston Conductive 18160, d. 27072 Lichfteld Lucy by Wchfleld Roger 10759. 

800 JL & R.N. tor Champion.*— S. E. Radford, Algat House, Persfield, Diss, for Mickle- 
over Red Fox 15049, bom Aug. 8, 1928, bred by A. Preston Jones, Mickleover, Derby ; 
a, Glevering Heron 18869, d. 80679 Ashmoor Vixen by Aspall Eros 6th 11875. 

888 m.— L t.-Col. H. C. Batt, C.B.E., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham Magnet 
14904, bom April 8, 1928 *, s. Bx^eld Darius 2nd 12942, d. W18 Gresham Mayfly 
^ Basildon Royal 11882. 

887 IV.— Capt. R. S. Hall, New Hall, Tendring, Clacton-on-Sea, for Bromley Champa|ma 
14882, bom April 14, 1928, bred by the late Percy Crossman, Great Bromley Hall, 
Essex ; s. Framlingham Champagne 18788, d. 80247 Necton Desdemona by Maxham 
Armistice 11410. 

886 B.N.— S. W. Copley, Deacon's Hill, Elstree, Herts., for Framlingham Gondolier. 
C.— 885. 


Class 161 . — Red Poll Bulls, bom in 1980. 

896 t— M rs. R. M. Foot, White Hill, Berkhamsted, Herts., for White Hill Reggie 16291, 
bom Feb. 4 ; a. Basildon Regulator 14026, d. 88662 White Hill Fdr Lady by Mei^er 
Full Cry 38188. 

898 H.— Lt.-Col, R. C. Batt, C,B.B., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Gresham Oaraotacus 
16710, born June 28 ; s. Basildon Royal 11882, d. 27708 Gresham Carolina by Davy- 
son 847th 10976. 

898 m,— OWTEN H. Smith, lAngham, Oakham, for Ranksborough 2Blsop 16876, bora 
Nov* 24 ; s. Hatton Fabulist 11986. d. 28479 Bredfield Nelly by Major General 10894. 

896 R.N.— John G. Gray, Coombo Abbey, Coventry, for Abbeycombe Fabian. 


Class 16^. — Red Poll Bulls, bom on or between January I and May $t, 1981. 

906 I*— Stuart Paul, Klrton Lodge. Ipswich, for Kirion May King 16148, bora Feb, 26 ? 

s« Leylands Bright Boy 14979, a. 84266 lurton Maid by Easton Scuttle Away 119S9k 
$99 n.-LT.-C 0 L, R. C. Atv, C.B.E., Gresham Hall, Norwich, for Graham RSdoi^ 
16099, bora Jan. S ; s. Basildon Royal 11882, d. 26671 Helmtngham Rustle Ghrl by 
Helmingham Rupert 10676, 

908 in.— S tanley A. Waller, Oulton Hall, XAme$u>ft, for Outtoa G«tuiGe| l6284|^bora 
Feb. 4 ; s, Gaddesby Gauntlet 12620, d* 29024 UchSeld Louise 6^ Easton Peach 
Bhiters 11129. 

904 IV*— Lt.-Col. C* Heywortk-Savaob, Bradwell Grove* Burfbtd, Oxford, for BfadweB 
Dairyman 16006, bora April 22: s. Upton Marquis 1470$. d. 2M1 Necton^Dolores 
to Shrewsbury 10489. 

H.C.— 900. . ; 


dven by the South Devcm Herd Book J 
on Prise of 26 given hy the Bed Poll i 
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Class 158— Poll Bulls, horn on or between June 1 and December 31, 

1981 .^ 

915 I.— Lt.-Col. C. Heywobth-Savage, Bradwell Grove, Burford, Oxford, for Bradwell 

il^otessor 16006, born June 9 ; s, Upton Marquis 14708, d. 40923 Bradwell Peperino 
hu Bradwell Dragoon 14039. . . «r tt. » » 

914 n.— N, A. EDeywood, Glevering Park, Wickham Market, Woodridge, for Henhaia 
Dapper 10117, bom June 21, bred by the Earl of Stradbroke, Henham, Becclos ; s. 
Basildon Councillor 14777, d. 41490 Henham Dahlia ftw Kirton Sam 18462. 

920 m.— Capt. Alan Richardson, Seven Springs Farm, Cheltenham, for Seven Springs 
Lucifer 2nd, bom Oct. 6 ; s. Meddler Full Cky 18188, d. 42209 Seven Springs Lucinda 
6j/ Bredfield Rambler 12286. , , - i, u « 

916 IV. — ^J. N. Kendall, Brimpsfield Park, Gloucestershire, for Brimpsfileld Bonaparte 

16025, bom June 7; s. Brimpsfield Barrister 14450, d. 87857 Ladyswood Maude hy 
Langham Prime 12710. ^ Trtioi. v ^ 

917 B.N.— Brig.-Gen. a. H. 0. Lloyd, C.B., C.M.G., Leaton linolls, Shrewsbury, for 
Leaion Prince 2nd. 

C.— 910. 


Class 154 . — Bed Poll Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1926, 

934 L & Champion.*— Lady Loder, Leonaxdlslee, Horsham, for 87885 Lichfield Red Rose 
8rd, born Nov. 29, 1926, calved May 27, 1982, bred by E. & B. Moore, Somerlcyton, 
Lowestoft ; 8, Gaddesby Gauntlett 12620, d. 80152 Lichfield Red Rose 2nd by Churwell 
Redsto 11686. 

924 n. & R.N. for Champion.*— Lord Cranwortk, Grundisburgh, Suffolk, for 87630 
GmndisWgh Wanderer, born July 4, 1926, calved April 80, 1982 ; «. Gresham 
Mainstay 18080, d. 32582 Grundisburgh Tourist by Pramlingham Fanatic 12612. 

921 3IL — His Majesty the King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for 82960 Neoton Daffodil, 
bora Sept. 18, 1928, calved Jan. 7, 1932, bred by R, Harvey Mason, Necton Hall, 
Swaffham ; s. Marham Armistice 11410, d. 26410 Necton Dolores by Shrewsbury 10489. 

926 IV.— Capt. Sir H. E. db Trapfobd, Bart., Newsells Park, Barkway, Rovaton, Herts,, 
for 81820 B3iton Patsy, bom June 28, 1922, calved June 8, 1982, bred by the late 
W. F. Paul, Kirton, Ipswich j 8, Lichfield Victor 11406, d. 27947 Kirton Prize by 
Red Cross 11051. 

982 R.N.— Mrs. M. L. Griffith, Little Hallingbury Park, Bishops Stortford, for Morston 
Countess Srd. 

H.C.— 929, 981. 

Class 155 , — Bed Poll Cows or Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1927, 1928, or 1929.' 

085 I. — ^Hxs Majesty THE King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for 42157 Royal Lent Lily, born 
Aujg. 14, 1928, calved March 20, 1982 j s. Royal Rambler 14298, d. 82960 Neoton 
Daffodil by Marham Armistice 11410. 

989 n.— Lord Cbanworth* Grundisburgh, Suffolk, for 41482 Grundisburgh Lucky Duok, 
bom Aug. 16, 1928, calved May 25, 1932 ; 8. Longford Drake 14229, d. 85746 Grundis* 
burgh Gi^d Luck by Framlingham Fanatic 12612. 

986 m.— L t.-Col. Sir Merrik R. Burrell, Bart., C.B.E., Knepp Castl^ Horsham, for 
89760 Prudence 8ih, bom Aug. 8, 1927, calved May 25, 1082 ; 8. Knepp Meadow 
Manpds 18097, d. 27068 Knepp Prudence w Sudboume Crown 10808. 

945 IV.-^WEN H. SiiCiTn, Langham, Oakham, fOr 40587 Dpton Queen B, born June 21, 
1927, calved March 27, 1982, hr^ by W, Ln Horbury, Ditohiord Farm, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh ; s. Hatton Fabulist 11985, d. 81504 Neoton Queenie by Marham Armistice 
11460. 

940 R.K.'-Oaftain Sir BC. E* de TAAFFOm), Bart., pl^ewsells Park, Barkway, Royaton, 
Herts., for Hewpells Vatsy. 

H.C.—987. 0.--948. 

Class 156.— Bee? Poll Heifers, bom in 1980. 

947 L— His Majesty the King, Sandringham, Norfolk, for 46088 Royal Artifice, bom 
Feb. 25 ; 8. Hatton Faber 14151, d, 88079 Royal Amentia by Royal Britadler 12411. 

956 IL — Viscount Tredegar, iWiegar Park, Newport, Mon,, for 4^09 Tredegar 
Hallmark, bom Feb, 28 ; s, Necton Gloucester 11428, d, 80809 Priory L^ass by Polftead 
Kenneth 11755. 

952 m.— N. A. Heywood, Glevering Park, Wickham Market, Woodbrldge, for 4529$ 
Glevering Goldmi Plover, born Jan. 24 $ a. Yoxford Proud Prince 14892, d. 8588$ 
Heveringham Bountiful by Ipswich General 12676. 

H.0.— 954. 

Glass 167.— Bed Poll Heifers, bom 1931. 

957 L — ^His Majesty the KiNO, Sandringham, Norfolk, for 48025 Royal Verbena, bom 
Jan. 4 ; a, Hatton Faber 14161, d. 40240 Royal Violet by Royal Crimson 11768. 


‘ Prizes, except Fourth, given by the Red Poll Cattle Sodety. 

* Champion Prize of £5 ^ ven by the Red Poll Cattle Sode^ for the beat Cow or Heifer. 
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964 H, — The Hon. Clive Peaeson, Parham, PuJborough, Sussex, for 47892 Parham 
BipplO) born March 8 ; s. Marsdcn Mlntmate 15025, d. 88211 Sporle Royal Rill by 
Hdma Strong 11098. 

962 in, — J* N. KiiNDATJ., Brimpsfield Park, Gloucestershire, for 46766 Brimpsdeld Bee, 
born Jan. 4 ; s, Briinpsheld Barrister 14456, d, 40828 Basildon Tea Hose by Basildon 
Conqueror 18646. 

959 IV. — ^N, A. Heywood, Glevering Park, Wickham Market, Woodbridge, for 47226 
Qleveiizig Chough, bom Jan. 2 ; s. Bredfleld Romulus 5th 14049, d. 80886 Glevering 
Raven by Kaston Pilgrim Father 12597. 

965 R.N,*^The Hon. Cuve Peaeson, for Parham Rosie. 

H.C,— 961, 968. 0.-967. 


Bine Albions. 

« 

Class 168. — Blue Albion Bulls, bom in or before 1029. 

968 I. Ss Champion.’ — ^T. H. Calderbank* The Hall, Stow Maries, Chelmsford, for Stow 
What’s Wanted 1969, born May 8, 1029 ; s. Stow Manners 1579, d. Stow Cicely 11520 
&M Broomhill Threshold 499, 

971 n. — " W . E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Burton^on-Trent, for Snarestone 
Jester 1799, bom May 29, 1928 ; s. Burton Jude 2nall83,d. Snarestone Faithful 7024. 

972 in.— R andolph Tory, Charisworth Farm, Blandford, for Charisworth Ruby Snd, 
born June 15, 1929 ; s. Cowleaze Champion 1661, d, Charisworth Polly 8298. 

Class 169. — Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1980.* 

978 1.— John Bassett, Hill Top Farm, Ashover, Derbyshire, for Mount Martenatown 1909, 
bom Sept. 4, bred ^ T. H, Swire & Sons, Mount Fann, Norton-ia-Hales, Market 
Drayton ; s. Mount Fearless 1781, d. Mount Ethel 12128 by Mount Champion 1045. 

074 II.--^AMES Wall, Bridge House, Howsley, Derbyshire, for Woodland Bing 1985, 
bom Aug. 29 1 8, Asherblue Clansman, d, Hassop Queenie 11192 by Charisworth 
Champion 259. 

Class 160. — Blue Albion Bulls, bom in 1981.* 

976 I. dt R.N. for Champion.’— T. H. Calderbank, The HalK Stow Maries, Chelmsford, 
Walden Manners, bom Jan. 12, bred by A. T. Greenslade, Little Walden Park, Saffron 
Walden i a. Chllcote Blue Boy 1605, d, Walden Clara 7650. 

977 IL— W. B, Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarestone, Burton-on-Trent, Snwestono 
Leader, bom May 15 ; «. Snarestone Jester 1799, d, Snarestone Fashion 8rd 12876 
by Barton Jude 2nd 1188, 

981 Ifi,— F. J. T. Mew, Kingston Manor, Chillerton, Isle of Wight, for Kingston Conqueror, 
bora Feb. 20 ; «, Stow Manners 1579, d, Ridg^rdlne Viola 9760, 

980 B,N.— F. J. T. Mew, for Kingston Baron. 

H.O.— 979. 0.— 978. 

Class 161. — Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, in^milh, bom in or before 1929. 

988 I. Sc B,N. lor Champion.*— Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market 
Drayton, for Remote of Bidgwood 417 SE, bom in Sept., 1926, calved Feb. 27, 1982, 
breeder unknown. 

982 n.— T. H. CAt.DERBANK, The Hall, Stow Marios, Chelmsford, for Stow doely 11520. 
born Dec. 8, 1925, calved May 16, 1982 j s. Broomhill Threshold 499, d* iSiaritet of 
Stow 119 SR. 

985 ni.— H enry Matthews, Winterbourne, Bristol, for Iris of Winterbourne 429 SB, 
bom in Sept., 1926, calved June 11, 1982, bred by H« Wear and Sons, 

Bristol. 

984 RX— PBSM3Y DOBSON, fbt Eidgwatdine Daisy 2nd. 

H.O.— 987. 

Class 162.— Bte Albion Heifers, bom in 1980, 

988 1 Sc Champton.*— John Bassett, Hill Top Farm, Aidmver. Derbyshira, for Asherbiua 
Trtde 12550 J>om Sept. 1 1 s. Asherblue Qansman 14S9, a. Piko^xie 11868. 

990 H.— Percy Dobson, Manor Farm, Bidgwyirdlne, Market Drayton, for WgwlMsR 
IiESsie 2nd 12858, bom Jtdy M ; n. Stow U$amm 1570, d. WiSS 

by Elton Monar<^ 801, v. 

998 nt— ^Henry Matthews, Winterboirme, Bristo}, for Fambarotigh bom 

June 9, bred by E. H. A. Hcibedh, Famborous^. Banbury t Eidgwardte 
1781, li Barton Muigold 10886 by Bank’ 

^^Perpetual 'Silver Challenge Cup glvw ,1^ SoiSaty 

* PrkMsn 'ffivmi bv the Blue Alblcm' Cnude Sooietv. ^ \ i ^ •• '■".u , 
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992 R.K,~- J. J, JoNBS, The Mount, Famborough, Banbury, for Faraborough Crocus 12T02, 
bom March 17, bred by R. H. A HolbecU, Farnborougli, Banbury ; s. Rldgwardine 
Regent 1781, d, Willenhall Pansy 8028. 

H.C.— 989. C.— 991, 994. 

Class 163 — BZwe AlUm Heifers, horn in 1931 

995 I. — ^pERCY Dobson, Manor Farm, Ridgwardine, Market Drayton, for Ridgwardinc 
Lucy, bom April 2 ; 9 . Stcvr Manners 1579, d. Ridgwardine Dnj^ell 6880. 

996 n.— W. E. Glover, The Shrubberies, Snarcstone, Burton-on-Trent, for Siwrestone 
bmschiel 4th, bom Oct. 22 ; s. Snarestone Jester 1790, d. Snarestone Mischief and 
10666 Mountain Count. 

907 m.— J. J. Jones, The Mount, Famborough, Banbury, for Pamoorough Forget-Me- 
Not, bom June 30 ; s. Famborough Major 1877, d. Seamy Melody 6870. 

99S R.N. — ^Henry Matthews, Winterbourne, Bristol, for Winterbourne Strawberry. 


British Friesians. 

The letters F,B,8. after the nurnber of an animal indkate that such animal k registmd in the 
Friesdi Bundvee Stanihoek (Friesland CatUe Herd Book) Ztoartebonte (Black and White) Sec^ 
tion* 

The letters F.H,B., S.A., after the number of an animal indicate that such animal is registered 
in the JP^aland Herd Book, South Afriai. , , , . ..... 

The letters SA^S.B. after the name of an animal indicate that such animal is registered in the 
South Africxm Stud Booh ... * . - 

The letters PJ. after the name of an animal indicate that such animal is of pure imported 
Friesian (Holland) or South African blood, , 

Unless otherwise stated the number refers to the British Friesian Herd Book, 


Class 164 . — British Friesian Bulls, bom in or before 1929.* 

999 L, £20, Champion,* & Champion.*— A. J. Creed, Goldlcote House, Stratford-on- 
Avon, for Astonville Duke 82199, born Sept. 19, 1927, bred by W. H. R. Gilbert, The 
Cotti^e, Aston Flamville, Hinckley; s, Tarvin Janke’a Masseppa 24857 F.I., d. 
Hedges Peggy 63480 by Petygards (imp.) Bles Albert 4821. 

1001 n., £15.-^EORaE Gee, Ely Grange, Frant, Sussex, for Glyndebourne Aohilles 81048 
P.I., bom Oct. 7, 1928, bred by Capt. John Christie, M.C., Glyndeboume, Lowes ; «. 
Hache Achillea 22919 P.I„ d, Glyndebourne (imp. 1922) Karrika 61788 by Hikus 
6542 F.R,S. 

1005" m., £10,— Mrs. Percy Tory, Shapwicfc, Blandford* for Crawford Bravo 85558, bom 
Oct. 9, 1929; s. Crawford Nels Rust Beatty 82548, d. CraWTord Eileen 91768 by 
Crawford (imp. 1922) Beatty 6th 19689. 

1008 R JI.— The Trxjstees of Sm Alasdair W.MAcRoBERT,BABT,,Douneside,TarIand, 
Aboyne, for Douneside Masterpiece, 


Class 165 . — British Friesian Bulls, bom on or between January 1 
and June 80» 1930. 

1011 I.— StR Ernest S. Wilie, Bart., Littleoote, Huxigerford, for Sales Burelma 2nd 
87467 P.L, bom Jan, 80, bred by Ernest B. Hall, Hales Hall, Market Dmy^n ; s, 
Haohe Buringa 25871 P.L, d. Hales Tretbelma 2nd 71858 P.I. by Durtninald Kurrljpjoh 
18861 P.I. 

1008 H.— PiDDiNGTON (Northants) ESTATES, Ltd., Hortott, Northampton, for Fiddittgton 
87911, bom Maroh 2 ; «. Hs^he Festus S4825 P.I., d. Quinton Regina 755X6 
byJCnebworth (imp, 1922) Zondag 20611. 

1007 IS. — ^F, J. Carter, Gardeners Farm, Beehive Lane, Galleywood, Chelmsford, for 
Lawford Jaehin 87667, bom Jan. 2^ br^ by H. & B. Poole, Akenham Hail. Ipswich ; 
#. Henbury Karel Conjuror 26019JP.1,, d. Lawford Agnes 54576 by Clockhouse Boter- 
blossfiBll. 

Class 163,’— British Friesian Bulls, bom on or between July I 
and December 81, 1930. 

1014 I.— F, N. Terry, Chebbard, Puddletown, Dorchester fbr Glen Ceras Warrego 
87883, bom Aug. 22, bred by Arthur Allen, Manor House, Chesterblade ; s, Kingswood 
Ynteseries 14581, d. Glen Wanganni 116474 by Glen Ceres 28611, 

1012 n.— Ernest B, Hall, Hales Hall, Market Drayton, for Hales Obablis 87477, bom 
pot, 29 ; 8. Hache Buringa 26871 P.I., d. Hhche Deshabille 105896 by I^ehe Cwjan 
Ulysses 14165 P.I. 


* Prizes given by the Blue Albion Cattle Society# 

• Prizes given by the British Friesian Cattle Society. 

by the British Friesian Cattle Society for the best Bull, 
c. ‘Tbe ^Mayfom” Silver Challenge Trophy given through the British Friesian Cattle 
Society for the best Bull. 
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1015 Ht. — ^William Turner, Ofiferton, Hindlip, Worcester, for Hawthorn Jason 8T588, 
born Sept. 19 ; s. Hache Bravery 26863, d. Hawthorn Japonica 105784 by Hedges 
Anema 20203. 

1018 R.N. — Joseph Ilifeb, Port House, Coventry Hoad, Hinckley, for Progress TCing 
Baoohns 2nd. 

Class British Friesian Bulls, born on or between January 1 
and June SO, 1931. 

1022 I., R.N. for Champion,* R.N. tor Champion.* & Champion.*— The Trustees of Sir 
Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tarland, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for 
Donneside Morris 88867, born Feb. 26 ; s. Lochlands Rijper 29237 P.I., d. Douneside 
Molly 8rd 104008 by Hache Apollo 22925 P.I. 

1028 H. & R.N. tor Champion.*— BERTRAM Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, 
Leeds, for Creskeld Beatty’s Ceres 88741, born Feb. 12 ; s, Northdean Meibloem’s 
Beatty 26679 P.I., d. Creskeld Hazeline 8rd 108884 by Haydon Mazeppa 28051 P.I. 

1010 m,— John Horridge, Plas Llanfair, Llanfair P.G., Anglesey, for Llanfair Neeltjes 
Knperus 89803 P.I., born April 80 ; s. Holyport Kuperua 84488 P.I., d. Llanfiiir 
Neeltje 2nd 118566 r.I, by Llanfair Paul 20766 P.I. 

1024 IV. — ^Lord Hayleioh, The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, for Terling Cosmos 
89788 P.1,, born May 24 j 8, Terling (imp, 1922) Marthus 21633, d. Terling Collona 
6th 121786 P.I. by Bulkeley Klaske’s Second Lodewijk 19428 P.I. 

1026 V.— John R. Upson, Rush Court, Wallingford, for Saracens Meibloem Eddy 89657 
P.I., born April 80 ; 8. Hache Burinze 25878 P.I., d, Northdean Meibloem 6th 96982 
P.I. by Northdean (imp. 1922) Marthus Beatty 21081. 

1021 E.N.— The Trustees of Sir Aiasdaib W. MacRobert, Bart., for Donneside 
Benefactor 3rd. 

0.— 1017. 

1022, 1082, 1089 Trophy,*— The Trustees op Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., for 
Donneside Morris, Douneside Albert’s Minnie and Douneside May. 

1023, 1099, 1108 R.N. lor Trophy.*— BERTRAM Parkinson, for Crei^eld Beatty’s Ceres, 
Creskeld Piper 7th and Creskeld Lotus 10th, 

Class 168 . — British Friesian Bull^ bom on or between July 1 
and December 81, 1931. 

1028 I. — Bthelbert Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, Herts., for Hamels ITeptune 
89077, bom Aug. 6; s. Hamels Lusty Lad 36881, d. Hamels Japonica 116886 by 
Hamels Paulus Potter 22989 P.I. 

1082 n. — W, H. R. Gilbert, The Cottage, Aston Flamville, Hinckley, for Astonville Duke 
11th 88888, bom Sept. 8 ? s. Astonville Duke 82199, d, Wychnor Bluebell Srd 67786 
by Wychnor FTfts 721S P.I, 

1081 HI.— W. H. R. Gilbert, for Astonville Duke 10th 88881, bom Sept. 7j s. Astonville 
Duke 82199, d, Sudboume Dairymaid 42182 by Golf (imp.) Botermijn 8919, 

1080 R.H. — George Gee, Ely Grange, Frant, Sussex, for Mai^ord Mars Pearl. 

Class 169 , — British Friesian Cows, in-calf.^ 

1088 L & Champion.* — A. J. Creed, Goldicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Btawthorn 
Japonica 105784, bom Jan. 27, 1926* bred by W. Turner, Offerton Farm, Hindlip, 
Worcester j a, Hedges Anema 20298, d. Hawthorn Edna 58864 by Moray Master 8877, 

1040 H. — Lord Rayi^eigh, The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, for Terling Dnlsue 
2nd 87904, bom Oct. 81, 1924; s. Terling (imp. 1922) Marthus 21588,^ TerlW 
Unique 49296 by Terling (imp.) Vic Bertua 4541* 

1089 HI.— The Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tar- 
land, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire for Douneside Beryl 2nd 108990, bom Deo. L 1926 ; s. 
Hache Apollo 22925 P.I., d. Douneside Benbeouta 8rd 70588 by Douneside Hatsumer^ 
sohaap 18719 P.I. 

1087 R.N*— Caft. John Christie, M,C., Glyndeboume, Lewes, for Haydon PBoi’s 
Cornflower. 

1088, 1061, 1087 Cup.’— A. J. CREED, for Hawthom Jdponioa, Hawthorn Katia and 
Coldieote Betty Bgerton. 


* Chaxnpion Prise of £10 Mven by the British Friesian Cattle S^ety the 

* The ’^yford ” Silver C^Ienge Trophy given through the British Frietot 
Society for the best Bull. 

•The ** Douneside*’ Silver Challenge Cup given through the Bidtish IWeSian dttle 
Society for the best Bull, bred by Exhibitor. 

* Perpetual Bronte Challenge Trophy given by the Friesland ^tle Bree^^’ Assodatkm 

of South Africa for the ]^st group of three anhaals bred by EtIdbitQr, ' 


Jby ] 

* Prizes given by the British Fnesian Cattle So<d€ty, 

* Champion Prize of 210 given by the Bdttsh Prosian Cattle Sbdkty fmr the best Cow or 

Heifer, . . ‘ ’ 

’ Silver Challenge Cupjrivm throu|d* the Bri^h So<^^ the b^ 

group of three Co^ or Heifers. ' 
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Class VtQ.^BrUish Friesian Com, in^miUc, bom in or before 1926, having 
yielded a minimum of 8,000 lb* of milk during a lactaiion period of 
815 days.^ 

1062 I., flSO*— R. C. E. Ransome, The Ashes, Stowmarket, fot Ryburgh Duloie 109844, 
bom Nov. 11. 1926, calved June 6, 1982, bred by A. J. Savory, Gr^t Ryburgh, 
Norfolk ; s* Wyken African Premier 24668, d. Ryburgh Tilly 66724 by Rhyd States- 
man 12561. 

1068 H., £15. — ^Loed RAYiiEiGH, The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, for Terling 
Torch 86th 87892, bom Sept. 22, 1924, calved May 4, 1932 ; s. Terling (imp, 1022) 
Marthus 21683, d, Terling Torch 18th 81206 by Terling Dutchman 6648* 

1067 m., £10 .— Steutt & Parkee (Faems), Ltd., The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelms- 
ford, for Layenham 6ess 2nd 96616, born Aug. 18, 1926, calved April 24, 1982 ; s. 
Lavenham Black Boy 20719, d. Lavenham Jess 63688 by Terling Chief 16476. 

1047 IF,, £4.— Capt. John Cheistib, M.C., Glyndeboume, Lewes, for Olyndeboume 
Hannah 3td 98680, bom Oct. 27, 1925, calved June 8, 1982 ; s. Glyndeboume (imp* 
1922) Rikus 20111, d. Glyndeboume Hannah 61786 by Hache Cerbert Viking 17107. 

1069 V., £8,— John R. Upson, Rush Court, Wallingford, for Moulsoe Elsie 2nd 108184, 
bom Jan. 12, 1926, calved May 17, 1982, bred by Randall Bros., Moulsoe, Newport 
Pagnellj s. Moulsoe Golden King 18087, d. Moulsoe Elsie 74886 by B'elhampton 
Cautious 18947. 

H.C.— 1064, 1056, 1056. 

Class 171. — British Friesian Cows, in-milk, horn in 1927 or 1928, having 
yielded a minimum of 6,600 Ibn of milk during a lactation period of 
815 days} 

1061 I., £20.— A, J. Ceeed, Goldioote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Hawthorn Katja 
117076, bom May 6, 1927, calved June 20, 1982, bred by W. Turner, Offorton, Hindlip, 
Worcester; s, Brampton Hilko 24971, d. Hawthorn Harebelle 82768 by Hedges 
Anema 20298. 

1062 H., £16.— Majoe B. M. Edwaeds, M.C., Hardingham Hall, Norwich, for Harding- 
hall Dairymaid 4th 116960, bom Aug. 9, 1927, calved May 80, 1982 ; s. Northdean 
Hollander 4th 26676 P.I., d. Teston Silver licad 49882 by Terling (imp.) Verwachting 
4648. 

1066 m., £10 .— Lord Ravlexgh, The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford, for Terling 
Torch 48rd 121888, bom June 2, 1927, calved May 1, 1982 ; a* Terling (imp. 1922) 
Marthus 21688, d. Terling Torch 27th 66712 by Dunninald Haeyemairsohaap 7609 P.I. 

1067 IF,, £4.— William Twentyman, Moor Court, Sparsholt, Winchester, for Winchester 
Aitral 122614, bom Jan. 7, 1927, calved June 8, 1982 ; s. Winchester Verwachting 
Victor 21787, d. Winchester Aster 67846 by Horton Winterbotermijn 9946. 

H.G.— 1068. 


Class 172 , — British Friesian Heifer, in-milk to first calving, bom on or 
after January 1, 1929.^ 

1078 L— R. C. B. Ransom®, The Ashes, Stowmarket, for Snkar Bonanet 141708, bom 
June 27, 1929, calved March 28, 1982 ; a* Hache Buringa 25871 P.I*, d, Moo^ale 
Bouquet 6th 96606 by Moordale (imp. 1922) Paul 20966. 

1070 H*— Ethblbeet Fdeness, Hamels Park, Buntingfoxd, Herts., for Hamels Lbitiok 
187894, bom June 21, 1929, calved May 16, 1982 ; s. Olynderourne Aohllleii81048 
P.I., d. Hamels Ck>diva 82566 by Seaton Roland 10698 P.L 

1074 in*— ^OHN R. Upson, Rush Court, Walling^rd* for Saracens Lass 141070, bom 
Aug* 14, 1929, calved June 1, 1982 $ e. Saracens Meibloem Beatty 88449 P,l.* d. 
Ridings Dairy Lass 86768 by l^swood Ceres 17668* 

Class 178 *— Friesian Heifers, horn on or between January 1 
and June 80, 1980* 

1082 I. eb R.N. for Champion.*— The Teustees of Sie Alasdaie W. MaqRobeet, Babt., 
Douneside, Tarland, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Albert’s Minnie 145890, 
bom Feb, 10 ; s, Douneside Masterpiece 19886, d. Xlouneside All^rt’s Minna 92610 
by Douneside Hatsumerschaap 18719 P,I, 

3083 H*— The Texjstees of Sie Alasdaie W, MacRqbeet, Baet., for Douneside Becula 
5th 146894, bom June 4 ; s, Douneside Masterpiece 19885, d. Douneside ]^oula 70686 
by Douneside Hatsumerschaap 18719 P.I* 

1076 jH, — ^Aethue Allen, The Manor, Chesterhladc, Somerset, for Glen Waimca 2nd 
146918, born April 28 ; e* Glen Akrin 81086, d. Glen Woiwera 82144 by Kingswood 
Ynteseries 14681. ^ ^ 


^ Prizes given by the British Friesian Cattle So<dety. 

* Champion Prize of 210 given by the British Friesian Cattle Sooiety lor the best Cow or 
Heifer, 
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1081 W. — Joseph Impfe, Port House, Coventry Hoad, Hinckley, for Progress Juliana 
150518, born March 5 ; s. Astonville Vic-Beatty 80841, d. Progress Nicely 120456 bu 
Hedges*Bles Jan 28799. 

1085 R.N, — Capt. F. E. Stobabt, Abingworth, Pulborough, Sussex, for Abingworih 
Favourite. 

H,0.— 1079. 

1082, 1089, 1098 R.N, for Cup.^Thb Trxjstbes op Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart,, 
for Dooneside Albert’s Minniet Douneside May and Douneside Lala 2nd. 


Class 174 . — British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between July 1 
and December 31 , 1330 . 

1089 I.— The Trustees op Sir Alasoair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tarland, 
Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Douneside May 146920, bom Oct. 11; «. Douneside 
Hollander 4th 84157 P.1,, d. Douneside Molly 4th 115888 2^ Lochlands Hollander 
29285 P.I. 

1087 n. — A. J. Creed, Goldicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for Goldioote Betty Egerton 
147010, bom Sept. 19 ; s. Douneside Isieman 3rd 34169, d. Hache Betty Bgerton 
82390 ^ Hache Cerjan U^ses 14165 P.l. 

1088 HI.— Ernest B, Hall, llalos Hall, Market Drayton, for Hales Alke 8nd 147172 P.L, 

bom July 17 : Hache Buringa 25871 P.l., d. Hales Afke 98962 P.l. by Dunni- 

nald Kurrijpjoh 18851 P.l. 

1098 R.K.— John R. Upson, Rush Court, Wallingford, for Saracens Myrtle. 


Class 175. — British Friesian Heifers, bom on or between January 1 
and June 80, 1981.* 

1098 L— The Trustees op Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside. Tarland, 
Aboyne, Aberdeenshire for Douneside Lala 2nd 156742, bom April 1 ; s. Douneside 
Masterpiece 19836, d. Douneside Lala 126014 by Douneside Pel Klaas 80901 P.l. 

1099 n.‘~-BERTRAM Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, Leeds, for Oreskeld Piper 7th 
155264, bom April 29 ; s, Northdean Meibloems Beatty 26679 P.L, d. Creskeld Piper 
8rd 114750 by Creskeld Pel Knol 25848 P.L 

1096 m.— E thblbbrt Furness, Hamels Park, Buntingford, Herts,, for Hamels Nick 
O’Time 157102, boro June 80 1 s. Hamels Lusty Lad 85881, d. Blyth Elsie 118102 
by Hamels Froukje’s Roland 22985 P.l. 

1097 R.N.—THE Trustees of Sir Alasdair W. MacRobert, Bart., for Douneside 

Bertus Minna 4th. ' 

Class 176. — British Friesian Heiferst bom on or between July I 
and December 81, 1981.* 

1108 I.— Bertram Parkinson, Creskeld Hall, Arthington, Leeds, for Creskeld Lotus 10th 
155262, bom July 1 ; «* Creskeld Knierke Beatty 85565 P.L, d. Creskeld Lotus 5th 
125570 by Northdean Meibloems Beatty 26679 P.l, 

1106 IL— The Trustees op Sir Alasdair w. MacRobert, Bart., Douneside, Tarland, 
Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, for Douneside Aster 8rd 155780, bom July 28 : s. Loohlands 
I^er 29287 P.l*, d. Douneside Anioe 108982 6y Hache ApoUo 22925 P.l. 

1105 m,— A. J. Hill. Denton Park, Ben Rhyddlng, Vorks., for Ahill Vixen 162804, bom 
Deo. 12 ; s. Bartonleoley Trevor 82267, d. Kneoworth Ceres Vixen 117962 by Kneb** 
worth limp. 1022) Ceres 2nd 20607. 

1102 E.N.-*Artuub Alien, Manor House, Chesterblade, Somerset, for Glen Bella 2nd. 
H.C."-"ni0, ' 


Ayrstixes, 

Class ^Ayrshire BuUSt bom on or before Septeniiber 1» 1981. 

1116 L dc Ohai^ioiL^ADAM W. Montoomerie, Lessnessock, pohiltree, 
Bargenooh Blue Bibbon 81928. bom Nov, 14, 1929 Jored by 4^,Ldg^2/ 
Drongan, Ayrshire ; a, Mossdel Encore 27500, d. Barg^iodb Theresa 1201 
Milton Archer 28019. , , 

1118 H.’—E. Grbenshields, Ivy House, East Herrington, Sundeitod, for i 
guantine 80846, bom Jan. 7, 1929, bred by M^tb^ Cbch^ane, Oatlina, p 
^tUna FeUx ^676, d. ^tlins Judy 8^ 769^ by Netherall Besom 176^ 


^ Silver Challenge Cup given throuih Oab Bidtlsh FHesiim' tSaltle Sbcieity Ibr the best 


grot^ of three Cows or Heifew. 


Prizes given by the British PrifSian Cattle Soctety, i 

» The “ CowhiU’^’ Silvw Challeiiie Gup 0m ^0 HeardL Bhbk 

Society for the best Ayrshim. a Fi^ £5 is w:flo 

Society to the 'winner of the Ct^ each-yOar#. r- ■ .’-v ' . . - . 
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HIT inp‘-~NATiONAi. Society eob EHuaFncs, Chalfont Colony, Gerrarda Cross, Bucks., 
for Auokenbraia Revelation 30408, born Feb. 1, 1980, bred by David Wallace, Aucben- 
brain, Mauchline; s, Lyonston Douglas 25768, d, Auchenbrain White Rose 8rd 
76748 by Auchenbrain British Chief 18458. „ « , . « - — . , 

1112 R.N.~^amuel Gbaham, Horton Hall, Small Dole, Henfleld, Sussex, for Hobsland 
Flatinum. 

Class 178a.— Cows, in^milk, bom on or before September 1, 1028. 

1186 L— A. & A. Kirkpatbick, Barr, Sanquhar, Dumfries, for Barr lorna Boone 18918, 
bom June 18, 1927, calved June 10, 1982 ; s. Dalgig Speculation 24989, d. Barr Dusky 
IVIaid 68981 by Drumsuie Gaiety 13250. « . « 

1145 IL & Champion,’— F. H. Sandebsoi^ Eshott Pedigree Stock Farms, Felton, 
Northumberland for Auchenbrain Hiss Craig 84th 98889j, bom March 9, 1924, calved 
June 17, 1932, bred by D. Wallace, Auchenbrain ; 9. Southcraig Footprint 1995S, 
d, Auchenbrain Miss Craig 12th 57845 by Lessnessock Kerensky 16020. 

1126 m. & RJiT. for Champion.^— R obeet Cross, Knockdon, Maybolc, Ayrshire, for 
Ejiookdon Beantifnl 2068, born April 8, 1925, calved June 21, 1032 ; a. Knockdon 
Norman 28892, d. Knockdon Beauty 62578 by Knockdon Prince John 12660. 

1181 IV. — ^WiLUAM L. Ferguson, Caimweil, Sandnead, Stranraer, for Rainton Sally 14th 
98676, born March 7, 1928, calved July 4, 1982, bred by W. T, Sproat, Rainton, 
Gatehouse; s. Dunlop Convener 17244, d. Rainton Sally 8th 62775, 

1148 R.N.— Robert Sillaes & Son. Ickham Court, Canterbury, for lokham Carol. 


Glass 1781 ). — Ayrshire Cows, in-calf, bom on or before September 1, 1028. 

1140 L & R.N. for Champion.*— Dugald Mackay, Lea Farm, Watford, for Maokay’i 
Princess 2nd, born June 8, 1926 ; «. Mackay’s Top Grade 27902, d. Bruohag Pearl 
12th 84725 by Grange Gold Crest 19048. 

1185 n,— A. & A. Kirkpatrick, Barr, Sanquhar, Dumfries, for Barr Hetty 94806, bom 
Jan. 6, 1924 ; s. Drumsuie Gaiety 18250, d. Fairfield Mains Betty 68958 by Townhead 
Non Such 12552. 

1122 in.— H. J. Clark, Oldner House, Chipping Norton, for Oldner Cherry Blossom 2nd 
2X885, bom June 11, 1928; a, Ickham Butscot 24852, d. Oldner Cherry Blossom 
8946 by Rigg Jupiter 19488. 

1128 IV,— H. J. Clark, for Oldner Maggie 18177, bom Nov, 29, 1926 ; s. Ickham Mascot 
24352, d. Ougton Maggie 7th 89784 by Hobsland Lucky Star 19597. 

1142 RJf.— WixxiAM Mackay, Suttons Farm, St. Albans, for Oauldhame Katerine 8rd. 


Class Ayrshire Com or Heifers, in-milk, bom after September 1, 
1928, and before September 1, 1980.* 

1167 L — ^Robert Siuaes & Son, Ickham Court, Canterbury, for lokham Carol 4th 
35048, bom Oct. 28, 1928, calved June 28, 1982 ; a. Greenan Masterpiece 25828, d« 
Ickham Carol 10682 by Westbum Cupbearer 22197. 

1158 n.— R obert Cross, lOiookdon, Maybole, Ayrshire, for Knockdon Derby Girl 24406; 
bom Oct. 15, 1928, oalved June 18, 1982, bred by the late Thomas Cross, Knockdon ; 
a. Dalgig Bamn 28168, d. Knodkdon Dairy Lass 8088 by Knookdon Norman 28892. 

1162 XXL’— Ai^xandee D. MuBcnm. Bogside, Drongan, Ayrshire, for Bogslde Buttev Vat 
89705, bom Feb. 19, 1929* calved May 28, 1982 j s, Bargenooh Dandy Desmond 
26802, d. Bogside Fenella 89707 ^ Overton Foundation 17W, 

1168 R.N.— National Society for Bphepwcs, Cbalfont Colony, Gerrarda Cross, for 
Chalfont Peeress. 


Class Cows or Heifers, in-calf, bom after 

September 1, 1928, and before September 1, 1980.* 

1160 I, — Samuel Graham, Horton Hall, Small Dole, Henfield, Sussex, for Hobsland Nancy 
28rd 28714, bom March 14, 1980, bred by Thomas Barr, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire ; 
a. Howie s Investment 28427, d. Hobsland Nancy 18th 95047 by Hobsland Lu(5ky 
Boy 16482. 

1168 IL — ^Robert Sillabs & Son, Ickham Court, Canterbury, for loldiam Thelma Bttd 
85068, bom Oct. 21, 1928 ; lokham Foundation 27011, d. lokham Thelma 10648 by 
Auchenbrain Campaigner 24862. 

1164 in. — ^Lobd Nunburnholmb, Arthingworth Manor, Market Harborough, for Dmm<** 
fork Muriel ^868, bom Aug. 20, 1929, bred by Robert Howie, Drumfork, Helens- 
Craig Coronach 26678, d. Drumfork Nettle 8rd 87866 by Hobsland 

1158 R.N. — ^Thomas Barr, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hobsland Jean Stbu 


* T^e Oltor ” Silyex CMenge Cup given through the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 
Society for the best Cow or Heifer. 

o ’I Silver Challenge Cup given through the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book 

Society for the best Ayrshire. 

» Prizes given by the Ayrshire Cattle Herd Book Societg^, 
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Glass 180. — Ayrshire Heifers, bom on or after September 1, 1980. 

1170 1. — ^Thomas Baku, Hobsland, Monkton, Ayrshire, for Hohsland Janet 8th 86860, 
bom Sept. 28, 1930 ; e, Netherall Enterprise 27350, df. Hobsland Janet 8rd 10749 6y 
Caigton Here’s Luck 22878. 

1174 H. — Adam W. Mot^oomehib, Lessneasook, Ochiltree, Ayrshire, for Drongan Mains 
Rosahelle 80896, born Nov. 14, 1980, bred by D. Sa A. Mackie, Droniaran Mains, 
Drongan, Ayrshire ; s. Southoraig Specialist 28165, d. Drongan Mains Valerie 17220 
h^outheraig Special 26827. 

1176 ni. — ^National Society for Epileptics, Chalfont Colony, Gerrards Cross, Bucks., 
for OhaUont Fun 2nd 89607, born Sept. 26, 1930 ; s. Cralgraploch Crusader 27688 , 
d. Eglinton Fun 7096 by Eglinton Mains Snow King 19734. 

1177 B.N. — ^F. H, SANDEnaoN, Eshott Pedigree Stock Farms, Felton, Northumberland, 
for Eshott Vain Beauty. 


Chieinseys. 

JV.B. — Unless otkerwiae stated the numbers refer to the English Guernsey Herd Booh, 

Glass 181. — Guernsey Bulls, horn in or before 1929. 

1185 X., B.N. tor Champion' & R.N. lor 0hamplon.*>~’EDWARD GEuniSB, Carrallack 
House, St. Just, Cornwall, for Valerie’s Honour 9008, fawn and white, bom Nov. 8, 
1925, bred by W. B. Langlois, Lea Caches, St. Peter’s-in^the-Wood, Guernsey ; s. 
Lady’s Honour 4888 P.S., d. 19187 P.S. Valerie of Caches Farm by Polly’s Governor 
des Ruettes 8906 P.S. 

1188 H. — Capt. Cosmo Douolas, Hazelby, Newbury, for Medora’i Boy 7858, dark fawn, 
bom May 20, 1929, bred by F. J. TorodeJUi Houguette, Castel, Guernsey: s. Dairy- 
man 5th des Vallees 5462 F.S., d, 22982 P.S. Medora of la Houguette by Governor of 
h^tle Place 5th 5446. 

1198 ni. — Lady Sophie Scott, Redenham House, Andover, for Kings Walden Butter 
Boy 7722, fawn and white, bom March 9, 1929, bred by Major Harrison, Kings Walden 
Bu^, Hitchin ; s. Homblotton May Boy 5098, d. 25308 Pat’s Butterfat of DuvauE 
by Primrose’s Butterfat 4685 P.S. 

1184 IV.— W. Dunkbi-s, PemhUl Park, Windsor Forest, for PewhiU Bohert 5th 7795, 
fawn and white, bom April 28, 1929 1 Hindhead Robert 6tb 5847, d, 14281 Downe 
Fleur of Vimiera by Valentine’s Honour of the Passee 8826. 

1180 V.— rEDOAB E. Adams, The Oaks, Brambridge, Eastleigh, Hants., for Filgriitt ol 
Myrtle Place 7586, fawn and white, bom June 2, 1927, bred by B, de Gatis, Myrtle 
Place, Castel, Guernsey ; s. Echo of Myrtle Place 4796 P.S., d, 2448$ P.S. Fleur du 
JarcUn’s Princess 2nd by Bruser’s Boy 4596 P.S. 


Class 181 ^. — Guernsey Bulls, bom in 1980. 

1206 !,♦ Champion' & Champion.*— Mbs. Lionel Pobtman, Bcohinswell, Newbw^ 
for Cyrenes Ohanu^on of Bose Farm 8994, fhwn and white, bom April 4, bred by J. F. 
Browning, Rose Farm, Guernsey : s* Cyrenes Cupid of Hose Farm 5887 P.S., d. 
20279 P^. May of La Mare ^ Sailor Lad des Ruettes 4109 P.S. 

120$ XL— Carl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin, for Tips Oem of Meadow 
View 8977, fawn and white, bom June 15, bred by Mr. Carrini^n, Guenweyi s. 
Gem’s Successor 5205 P.S., a. 28407 Golden Tip 6th of Vlngtabie by Virtues Honour 
4528 P.S. 

1205 HI.— Dame B. Locks Kino, Brooklandi, Weybridge, for Shiws Botey of WQod« 
neitone’s Lad 8365, fawn and white, bora May 18 1 s. Beauty’s Lad of the Bouvets 
4894, d, 18i^ Rosey of Goodnestone 15th by Bose Lad of Goodnestone 816" 

1211 IV.— R. Ct Vaookan, BushburyiBIaokboy 8, Sussex, for Bushhury 8 
fawn and wte, bom Feb. 28 $ s. Elfordleigh Dandy 2ttd 6860, d* ^449 
Molly by The Conquer of Vimiera 4958. 

1200 V.— Dereneam « TOEY, Bladen Farms, Brlanttpuddle, D 
B^ Lad Srd 8476, fawn and white, bom July 12, bred by W 
Bart. ; s. Milton Rose XM. 7889, d. 24001 Bla%n Gipsy I 
4892. ' . ' 

laia B-h.— M ss. D. s. I. Wacaio'nai BtoofebUi, WnWrow"?", ittk J 

Smumm. • , ^ -iv '.'.ifitf i. 

CHbss Um U: ^ ^ 

1228 L— H. A. Y. Dyson, Daltons, ^r ^ 

bora Mwoh 10, bred by W* A* AddinseC^nte Lo^ wKSifeej 
nestone 7287, d. 24206 Bittetne MtilBe ^ 
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1222 n.— w. r)UNKEt<s, Femhill Park, Windsor Forest, for FernhiW Slogan Srd 8815, 
fawn and white, bom Feb, 12 ; s. Lavender’s Slojojan of La Hougue 7889, d. 14281 
Downe Fleur of Vimiera bp Valentine’s Honour of the Passee 8826, 

1227 in.— Mrs. J. Sutcupfe P^^man, Norsebury, Sutton Sootney, Hants., for Norsebury 
' Lodestar 14th 8914, fawn and little white, bom April 18? $, Sequels Lodestar 2nd 
4982, d. 21889 Rosey of Goodnestone 25th by Rose Lad of Coodneetone 8108. 

1226 IV. — Harold J. Pu.brow, Mapleton, Edenbridge, for Bowanberry’s Prittoe ol 
Mapleton 9836, fawn and white, bom Jan, 14 j s. Mapleton Amazement 7178, d. 19247 
Dorman’s Rowan berry 1st by Trevabyn Mill 4064. , . ^ . . 

1224 V. — J. CRAro Harvey, Lainston House, Winchester, for Lainston Rose Lad 8811, 
fawn and white, bom Jan, 29 ; s, Femhill Rose Lad 6482, d, 19596 Clatford Marie du 
Moiilin 7th by C3atford Rosie’s Sequel of Vimiem 8878, , 

1217 B.N.— The Hon. Mrs. Colbobne Vivian, Bosahan, St. Martin, Helaton, for Bosahan 
Fearless. 

Class 184 . — Guernsey Cows, in-milk^ bom in or before 1927. 

1242 I., Champion^ & Champion.*— M rs. J. SurajrFE Pyman, Norsebury, Sutton 
Sootney, Hants,, for 26972 Sequel’s May Belle 4th, fawn and white, born July 6, 1927 , 
calved Mav 8, 1982, bred by Mrs. A. Le Patourel, La Ramee, St. Peter Port, Guernsey ; 
s. Galaxy’s Slogan 8405, d. 16182 P.S. Sequel’s May Belle by Honoria’a Sequel 2nd 
2816 P.S. 

1287 H. — ^MR8, Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for 24548 B!erriard Sweet 4th, 
fawn and white, bom June 24, 1926, calved May 12, 1982 ; s. Rose’s Delight of Clos 
Bourel 4920, d. 17868 Herriard Sweet Srd by Herriard Fanny’s Ossco 4224. 

1244 HL— R. M. Thornely, Elm Grove, Kingsclerc, Newbury, for 19472 Hadham 
Coldstream 2l8t, fawn and white, bom Jtily 8, 1928, calved May 15, 1982, bred 
by Messrs. C. Norman, Moor Place, Much Hadham, Herts. ; s, Downe Star of Honey- 
moon 8909, d. 16588 Hadham Goldstream 15th by Ladock Prince Albert 8550. 

1284 R.N.— Sir Louis B. Baron, Bart., Hoimbury House, Holmbury St. Mary, Dorkitxg, 
for Desboro’s Daisy. 

H.C.— 1245. C.— 1248. 


Class 185. — Guernsey Cows or Heifers^ in-milk^ bom in 1928 or 1929.® 

1251 L, R.N. for Champion* & R.B. for Champion.*— W. Dunkbls, Femhill Park, Windsor 
Forest, for 28077 Femhill Bose 2nd, fawn and white, bora March 28, 1928, calved 
May 26, 1982 ? s. Hindhead Robert 6th 5847, d. 18818 Femhill Hose by Murrell 
Desmond 4268. 

1266 ZL-t-Mrs, j. Sutcliffe Pyman, Norsebury, Sutton Scsotney, Hants,, for 82820 
Norsebury May Belle, fawn and white, bom Oot. 24, 1929, calved June 9, 1982 ; s« 
Norsebury Noel 6875, d. 26972 Sequers May Belle 4th by Galaxy’s Slogan 8405. 

1266 m.— Sir Gordon Ley, Bart., Furze Down, King’s Sombome, Hants., for 28829 
Hindhead Lady Biohmond 2nd, fawn and white, bom May 8 , 1928, calved June 14, 
1982, bred by J. Body, Hindhead Court, Surrey ; s. Lmohmem Lord Roberts 15th 
8982, d* 22449 Hindhead Lady Richmond by Hindhead Governor 4842. 

1250 rv. — Capt. Cosmo Douglas, Hazelby, Newbury, for 27826 Haaelby Sunshine, fawn 
and white, bom Feb. 17, 1028, calved June 8, 1982 ; s. Hindhead Robert 4th 5488, 
d. 28218 Poltimore Ursula 2nd by Pengelly Boy’s Sequel 4898. 

1201 V,— H. B. Turner, Malverleys. Newbury, for 80426 Malverleys Buttercup, fawn and 
white, bom March 19, 1929, calved June 12, 1982 ; b. Moundimere Honor 6888 , d. 
20084 Calehill Valentine by Lynchmere Lord Roberts 18th 8748. 

H.O.— 1252, 1254. 0.— 1258, 1258, 


Class ISB.—Gfuemsey Heifers, bom in 1900. 

1269 I.— vy, Dxjnrels, Femhill I^rk, Windsor Forest, for 88482 Femhill RoiAons, fhwn 
and white, born April 4 ; «. Femhill Bose Lad Srd 6880, d, 19257 Ladock Eoianua 
by Stagenhoe Chief 4828. 

1268 II.— W. Dunkels, for 82886 FemhlB Fleur Srd, fawn and white, bom March 7 1 
a* Hindhead Robert 6th 5847, d. 14281 Downe Fleur of Vimiera by Valentine's Honour 
of the Passee 8826, 

1271 in. —Mrs. Jervoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke, for 88450 Herriard Pride*! 
Valentine, fawn and white, bora May 28 ; a. Herriard V^entiue’s Honour’s Bequest 
6678, d. 29967 Breban’s Pride by Gyrene’s Boy of Les Rouvets 4999 P.S. 

1278 rv.— Mrs. j. Sutcuffb Pyman, ISforsebury, Sutton Sootney, Hants., for 82776 


d. 23628 Buttercup 2nd of North View by Winsome’s Hero 4507 P.S, 

1270 ^^N.— i^A. Y. l!>YsoN,^IMtott’s, Bolney, Sussex, for Muriel 2nd of Pothill. 


* Oiampion Prize of £5 given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for the best Cow- 
er Heifer. 

the "Sst Heli^ Challenge Cup given by the English Guernsey Cattle Society for 

» Prizes, except Fourth and Fifth, given by the EnidiriJ Guernsey Cattle Society. 
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Class 187 Heifers, bom in 1931, 

1288 I. — Sm Gordon Ley, Bart,, Furze Dovm, King’s Sombome, Hants., for 86022 
Furze Down Melanie Rosebud, fawn and white, born May 24 ; s, Fernhill Hose Lad 
6 * 1182 , d, 23174 Melanie of Goodnestone 18th by Wintergreen’s Slogan of Goodiicstone 
2nd 5208. 

1280 n. — W, Dunkels, Fernhill Park, Windsor Forest, for 36838 Fernhill Vioiorine 7th, 
fawn and white, bom June 1 : s. Lavender’s Slogan of X^a Hougue 7839, d. 30862 
Fernhill Victorine 6th by Hindhead Robert 6th 6847. 

1281 m. — H. A. y, Dyson, Daltons, Bolney, Sussex, for 86038 Barbara o! Chute, fawn 
and white, born May 19, bred by W. A. Addinsell, Chute lodge, Wiltslxire ; s. Noel 
of Goodnestone 7287, d. 27654 Peggy of Woodlands by Governor of La Genetiere 
5097 P.S. 

1289 IV. — Harold J. Pilbrow, Mapleton, Edenbridge, for 85152 Mapleion Beatrice, 
fawn and white, born Jan, 6 ; s. Mapleton Hose Michael 7581, d. 28482 Mapleton 
Candies Beatrice by Candie’s Warrior 4982 P.S. 

1279 V. — Cart. Cosmo Douglas, Hazelby, Newbury, for 35188 Hazelby Phyllis 4th, 
fawn and white, bom Jan. 14 ; $, Candie’s Queen s Fancy 7347, d. 18805 Rownhara’s 
Lady Phyllis by Dene Doctor 3677. 

1290 R.«,-“Capt. J. B. Scott, Rotherfield Park, Alton, Hants., for Rotherfteld Lassie. 

H.C.— 1202, 1301, 0.-1295, 1297. 


Jerseys. 

iV.B , — Tn the Jersey Classes^ the number inserted wUhin brackets o/ifer Ihe name of an 
animal indicates the number of such animal in the Island Herd Book. A number 
without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Jersey Herd Book, 

Glass Jersey Bulls, bom in or before 1929. 

1802 I. & Ohamplon.’ — ^W. Humpkrys Prescott, Highlands, Woldingham, Surrey, for 
Falrseat Gnome 16564, whole colour, bom Nov. 1. 1928, bred by Cortlandt T^lor, 
Platt House Farm, Wrotham, Kent s «. Fairseat Future 16854, d. Fairseat Fairy 
7819 by Mantle’s Favourite 15068, 


Class 189.— Jersey Bulls, bom in 1980. 

1811 I. & RJf. for Champion.* — Cortlandt Taylob, Platt House Farm, Wrotham, Kent, 
for Fairseat Maieity, whole colour, born Aug. 20 ; s, Fairseat Majestic 16720, d. 
Demure Princess (voi. 82, p. 309) by Broadlands Son 12858. 

1812 n.— 'William A. White, woodfold, Down Hatherley, GIos., for Hamlet ’5 Glory of 
Bhghlands, broken colour, bom April 18, bred by W. Humphrys Prescott, Highlands, 
Woldingham, Surrey ; s, Aldbury Hamlet 16604, d, Gloria 4909 by Feather Knights 
Gamboge 14278. 

1804 m.— Cart. B. L, Hughes, R.N., Spring Hill, Chipel, Ipswich, fbr Jester, whole colour, 
bom May 6 ; s, Michael 16618, a. MuH^rry 8278 by Black Diamond 14945. 

1805 IV*— 'Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxbury, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, for Gamester, whole 
bmwn, born March 6, bred by J. B. Michel* St. Peters, Jersey : a, Kahaka’s Brampton 
Boy 16589, d. Belle of Les Geonnais (88887) by Amy’s CoTraup Lad 18805. 

1808 R.N,'— Mrs. Annie Hanobley, Drayoote, Rugby, for^Toreador. 

H.O.— 1808, 1809. 


Class 190 * — Jersey BulU, bom in 1981. 


'-Mbs. B. K. Staines, Hook Farm, Leigh, Heigate, for Hook A4onis* whole colour, 
“ ^ ^ i Benedict 16629, d. Golden Mansion 6416 by Cblden Fleecers 


1824 1,- 

bom June 16 ; a. Oreston 1 
Cid 14864. 

1818 IL*— Cart. B, L. Hughes, B.K., Spring Hill, Capel, Ipswich, for Jutlauu, whole 
colour, bom April 12 { a. Jou^rt 16587, d. Mischief 0784 by Bl^k Dkmond 14946. 
1825 JPO:.— Haydon Sterhen-FoX, Sharelands, Blaokbovs, Sussex, for SharMds Jfiomm 
KoWe,^brolmn^wIour,^^Tn Jan.^l8 j a. Cowdray Pioneer 11th 16264, d. Fewteelawls 

. Boutheur, 
diy 9898 by 


Ivy 8859 by Young Masterstroke 14616, 
6 IV., dt Champion.*- 


1816 Iv. dt Champion.*— M rs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dork 
whole colour* nom Aug. 2 ; s. Wotton Airman 2nd 14502, t 
Bijou’s Volunteer 15487. _ - v . 

1822 E.N, A; RJR, lor Champion.*— W. Humrsbys Prescott, BKghtofk Woldiii^m, 
Surrey, for Glory Boy of 'Highlands, whole oolom, bom April ; a, Fairseat Gnome 

16564* d. Gloria 4909 by Feather lights Gamboge 14278, 

H.O.— 1814, 1817. 
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Class 191. — Jersey Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1928. 

1847 1. & ChaTOPion.^H. Cecil Pelly, Venars, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Flashlight's 
Josy 6854, broken colour, bom Feb, 24, 1925, calved April 14, 1932, bred by J. St. 
C, Hamon, Trinity, Jersey ; s. Flashlight 14098, d. Amy Josy 22785 P.S.C, by Financial 
l^ron 11810. 

1838 n. & R.N. for Champion.^* — Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxbury, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, 
for Hamletta's Histress 9414, vrhole colour, bom March 24, 1927, calved April 17, 
1982, bred by A. W. Ruggles-Brise, Spains Hall, Braintree ; s, Lingen Sweep Time 
15523, d. Hamletta 5th ^ Combination 2nd 11644, 

1884 BL — ^Mrs, Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for War Planet 10268, whole colour, 
bora March 14, 1926, calved April 8, 1082, bred by Lord Phillimore, Coppid Hall, 
Henley-on-Thames ; s. Charm of War 15279, d, Sandstar 2nd 5590 by Wotton Sand- 
storm 14508. 

1841 IV* — Sir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knareshorough, for Fiudenoe 
8483* whole colour, bom July 1, 1926, calved May 10, 1982, bred by the Hon* Mrs. 
Esme Sm3d;h, Ashton Court, Bristol ; s. Mantle’s Pride 14024, d. Grizel 1949 bv 
General Imkado 18275. 

1846 V. — CEaL Pelly, for Campeia’s Sift 8977, whole colour, bom April IT, 1927 
calved Jime 18, 1932, bred by P. H. Le Brocq, St. Ouens, Jersey : a. Buirs Eye 
14557, d. ^mpeia 6067 by Dreaming Sultan 14600. 

1840 R.ir.-“SiR Harold Mackintosh, for Highstead Friendship, 

H.C.— 1828, 1888, 1348, 1849, 1850. 

Class 192. — Jersey Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1929. 

1868 L — Sir John B. Lloyd, Foxhury, Stone Street, Sevenoaks, for Axkona’s Viscountess, 
broken colour, bom March 18, calved April 28, 1982, bred by J. A, Romeril, St, 
Peter’s, Jersey; s. Floral Dance’s You’ll Do 16568, d. Arkona 4th (26642) by April 
Wonder 12826. 

1861 n. — ^Lady Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, for Circe, whole colour, 
bom June 22, calved May 19, 1932, bred by Mrs. Carlton, Eastwood, Falfteld, Glos. : 
a. The Slasher 14143, d. Disturbing Charm 6240 by You’ll Do’s Volunteer 14832. 

1864 m. & Special, 210.^ir Harold Mackintosh, Conyngham Hall, Knareshorough, 
for Conyngham Sweet Thyme, whole colour, bom April 16, calved June 29, 1982 : 
«. Hussy’s Prostie Wouder 16151, d. Lingen Sweet Thyme 8690 by Wotton Vervain’s 

, Moonlight 14505. 

1859 S.N. — ^R. G. W. Berkeley, SpetoWto?* Park, Worcester, for Eastwood Single, 
H.C.— 1868, 1865. 


Class 193.— Heifers, in-milk, bom in 1980.* 

1878 L & special, S5.»— Mrs. Evelyn, Wotton House, Dorking, for Wotton Beisinda 
whole colour, bom May 21, calved May 18, 1982 ; s. Wotton Airman 2nd 14502 d 
War Betty 10262 by Charm of War 15279. ^ 

S*^^*^*^ for Lonisante, whole colour, 
Mr.^England, Jersey j s. Lord of the Isle 
15884, d, Leucine (87599) P.S.H.C. 6i/ Ranulph 14428. 

1807 ni. Se EJI. for Speol8ls.J— Mw. G. J. Austin, Bllem Mede, Totteridge, Herts., for 

*• «“»- * 

1875 W.— Lady Vioiet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, for Loyely Lady, broken 
2)*Nimm<KS?1604r^^^^ Viery Aristocrat 16280, d. Una 11772 


1879 


H.O.- 


-H. Cecil Pelly, Venars, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Fontaine *s Royal Prittcesi, 

“ioTZa 


Class IHr-Jersey Heifers, bom in 1931 . 

1892 I.— E. G. S^w* Platt Ho^e Fam, Wrotham, Kent, for Kentwiai Heatha, broken 
, fjimtwta. 

1898 


1884 


. *, vr. jc'iirin, wToiixiam, j\ent, lor nentwins Heatna. bn 

'^®”*'** Nutfleld, sTre^ Tffent 

I^py s Ar<^a 16458, d. Kmtwins Anchusa 11091 by Beau des Noyers 15925. 

\ E. K. Stainim, Hook Farm, Leigh, Ee&ate, for Hook PanST broken 

J^om “““ ^ 

l» nt— Lii^y Violet Henderson, Buscot Park, Faringdon, ibr Lady May Time 
whole coloim, bom June 8, bred W A, W. Ruggles-Br^, l^pSiS Hall. BrabSSf! 
«. Wotton Moonrise 17460, d. Lady Sweep, Time> Blue Boy W264. ' awuntree ; 


^ English Jersey Cattle Society for the best Cow or 

Prize) and £5 (Second Prize) given by the Emrllsh Jersey 
SjJSi the best ^ws or Heifers in Classes 191 to 198, bred by Bjmibitor an? 

milked put to the Judge’s satisfaction before being judged. ^ iJ^xmwtor, ana 

Prizes, except Fourth, liven by the English Jersey wtle iSooiety. 
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1889 IV, — H. Cegl Peuly, Venara, Nutfleld, Surrey, for Kentwins Eafisha, broken 
colour, born May 10 s. Kentwins Poppy’s Aroma 16453, d. Kentwins Cynthia 8042 
bu Wotton Airman 2nd 14602. 

1891 R.N. — W, Humphrys Prescott, Higlilands, Woidingham, Surrey, for May Sweet- 
bread o! Highlands. 

H.C.— 1383, 1804. C.—1885, 

Cup.^— M bs. E. K. Staines. 

B.N. lor Cup/— H. C. Pelly, 


Eerrys. 

jV.jB . — In the Kerry Classes, the number inserted within brackets after the name of an animal 
indicates the number of such animal in the Royal Dublin Society's Herd Book, A 
number without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in ihe British Kerry 
Herd Book, 

Class 195. — Kerry Bulls, bom in or before 1930, 

189T I. — The ICebry Cow Dairy Farms, Layer-de-la-Haye, Colchester, for Valencia 
Linksman 496, born April 24, 1919, bred by Sir John FitzGerald, Bart,, The Warren 
House, Stanmore, Middlesex ; s, Valcnoia Chieftain 421, d. Valencia Meta (4122) by 
Valencia I^ord (782). 

1898 n, — ^Newton R. Steel, The Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, for 
Valencia Minstrel 667, born Nov. 28, 1924, bred by Sir John FitzGerald, Bart., The 
Warren House, Stanmore, Middlesex j s. Valencia Perry 616, d, Valencia Moya 8284 
by Valencia Chieftain 421, * 

1806 in.— W, McA. Houstoun, Saohel Court, Alfold, Billingshurst, for Saohel Brin 908, 
born July 1, 1930 ; s, mttingley Edgar 801, d. Shamrock 2764 F.S. 

Class 196. — Kerry Bulls, bom in 1981. 

1401 I.— Newton R. Steel, The Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, for 
Hookland Bertie, born Jan. 24 { s, Bauncluone Tulwar 880, d. Valencia Bridget 4442 
Valencia Sammy 670, 

1400 n.— Newton R. Steel, for Ard Oaein Ultimo 920, born March 80, bred by the late 
S. J. Brown. Ard Caeim Naas, Co. Kildare ; s, Ard Gaein Secundus 749, d. Ard Oaein 
Mimosa 11th 2215 by Shamrock Brian Sheen 851* 

Cornelius, bom Sept, 2 ; s, ValenSSTlinlLnan 496, dflSrumgaunagh 
leen 4086 by Dnungaunagh Victory 508. 

Class X97,^Kerry Cows, in-milk, bom in or before 1928. 

1411 1, & Champion.^NsWTON R. Steel, The Hookland Estate, Scaynes Hill, Hay- 
wards HeatlL for Muokross Moscow 5000, horn Aug, 10, 1924, oalved April 16, 1982, 
bred by A. B. Vincent, Muokross, Killamey, Ireland ; s, Muokross Nosegay (1126), 
d. Muokross Mouskie (4681) by Duv Bidd (784). 

1404 XX.— Misa H, K. A. GossuNO, The Wilderness, Milford-on-Sea, Hants., for Qhesd- 
bourne fan 4507, born April 17, 1926, calved April 80, 1982, bred by Mrs. Freeland, 
The Manor House, Cheselboume, Dorchester : s, Duv Demon 840, d. Pallas Fairy 
8485 bu Pallas Paddy 2nd (810). 

1409 m,— II. E, Mitchell, Great Pellingbridge Farm, Scaynes Hill, Ha;^rds Heath, 
for Ard Caela Dove 8881, bom May ll, 1922, oalved June 18, 1982, bred by the late 
S. J, Brown, Axd Caeln, Naas, Co. KUdare j s. Ard Oaein Prince 6th 428, d. Duv Time 
2252 by Duv Headford (707). 

1408 EX— Daveence CuEBiB, Minley Manor, Famborough, for Minley hetty* 

Class 198.— jBTeny Hsifers, in-milk, bom in 1929 or 1980, 

1418 X, St E.K. lot Ohamplom*-T* Wa«®, Warwick Dodge, Redhill, fas Watw 

lily 4748, born May 22, 1029, calved June 28, 1982 : s. Hattingley Cuthbert 728, d. 
0 .:p*H. Watersheen WatervUle 2468 by Mangerton Dermot Srdm, 

1412 n.— D aurencb CuEiuE, Minley Manor, Farnborouj^ for Minley Idyoe, bom O^me 9, 
1929, oalved May 11, 1982 { a. Drum^onagh Black Beauty 717, d. Minley Freda 
4164 by Minley Major 518* 

1415 m.— H« E. MirScELL, Great Pellingbridge Farm, Scaynes HtU, Haywards Hea^, 
for Woodcock dipsy 4888, bom Aprif 22, 1929, oalved ^ril 7, 1982, bred by R. F. 
Walker, East Grinstead ; s, O.P,H. Glenstime Darby 729, d* O &I»y 2848 
by O.P.H* Sheen Mohr Blarney 447. 

1418 Hohstohn, Saohel Court, Alfold, Bihingshmst, for Saohel Ifolly. 

1 The ** Conyngham ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Ctm d^ettey 

Csttle Society for the moat points awarded in a c<m#:PW Jewries* v ^ " 

’ ^ver Challenge Cup tftm. by the Britlih for ^ best ltey< 
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Dexters. 

N,Bn — In the Dexter Claeses, the number inserted (oithin brackets after the name of an 
animal indiceUee the number of such animal in the Royal Dublin Soi'iety's Herd Rook. 
A number without brackets indicates that the animal is registered in the English Dexter 
Herd Book. 


Class 199. — Dexter Bulls, horn in or before 1980. 

14(18 X.» Champion*^ & Champion.* — ^Mns. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for 
Grinstead Taxi 1080, bora Aug. 6, 1929, bred by Lady Loder, I>onardslGe, Horsham ; 
s . Oa^dge Bvergood 2nd 1014, d . Grinstead Taxus 2nd 8680 by Cobham Clinker 826. 

1422 H.. E.ir. lor Champion,* & R.X. for Champion.*— Major R. Johnstone Stirling, 
Pyxnpe Manor, Benenden, Kent, for Benenden Buttonholo 1103, born June 6, 1929 ; 
s . Barrow Donald 996, d . Nosegay of Exmoor 4215 by Havering Bob Orange 885. 

1417 HI. — ^Mrs. C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Banwell Peter 
1081, born July 1, 1929: s. Banwell Breeze 998, d. Banwell Pansy 8914 by Banwell 
Brat 814. 

1419 B.B.— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Brazted Punch. 

H.C.— 1420* 1421. 

Class 200. — Dexter Bulls, horn in 1981. 

1427 L—Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead Smiling Fellow, born Aug. 21 ; 
s. Puibam Smile 1054, d . Grinstead Fuchsia 2nd 8974 by Grinstead Fred 026. 

1428 H. — ^Mrs. Richard Magob, Springfield Lyons, Chelmsford, for Lyons Bed Berry 
1117, born April 26 ; s , Grinstead Cnmberry 1041, d . Lyons Red Lady 8838 by Bertie 
of Grinstead 765. 

1429 HL — ^Mrs. T. H. Peyton, Colomendy, Mold, North Wales, for Colomendy Symon, 
bom Nov. 1 ; s . Oakridge Simple Simon 1072, d . Thorpe Lily 4240 by Alvechurch 
Beauty 809. 

1425 B.If.— Thomas A. Emmet, Amberley Castle, Sussex, for Grinstead Smiling Hawker. 
H.C.— 1428, 1480. C.— 1424. 


Class 201 , — Dexter Cows, in-milk, horn in or before 1928. 

1488 L— X^DY IDDER, Leonardslee, Horsham, for Grinstead ICropaoolum 2nd 0818, bom 
Aug. 28, 1926, calved May 20, 1982 ; s. Grinstead Fred 926, d. Grinstead Tropacolum 
8469 by Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694. 

1436 IL— Mbs. Ernest Johnson, Ashton Hayes, Chester, for Grinstead Convolvulus 8488, 
bora Nov. 29, 1928, calved June 20, 1982, bred by ll^dy lK>der, Leonardslee, Horsham ; 
s. Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, d. Grinstead Carp 2501 by Brokenlmrst Spabeen 558. 

1442 m. — ^Mes. T, H. Peyton, Colomendy, Mold, North Wales, for Gavnes Gay 8800, 
born March 14jl926, calv^ April 11, 1982, bred by the Hon. Gerald Wellcafey and 
the Hon. Mrs. Duberley, Gayiies HaU, Huntingdon ; a. Cobham Blacksmith 727. d. 
LaM8nohlaLijim7F.S. ^ " 

1487 BJT.— Lady Loder, for Grinstead Kfightingale 8rd. 

H.C.— 1481, 1488, 1441. C.— 1482. 


Class 202 . — Dexter Heifers, in'^milk to first caking, bom in 1929 or 1930. 

1444 I.— Lady Loder, Leonardslee, Horsham, fbr Grinstead Convolvulus dth 4805, bom 
March 81, 1980, calved June 8, 1982 ; s. Oakridge Bvergood 2nd 1014, d. Grinstead 
Convolvulus 8458 by Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694. 

1448 H.— Mrs, C. M. L. Calvert, Banwell Castle, Banwell, Somerset, for Gotten Lgdy’i 
lilBid, born June 17, 1980, calved June 18, 1982, bred by Capt, Clode Braddon, Gotten, 
Cheddon Fitzpaine, Taunton j s. Gotton Peter Pan 1040, d. Gotten Ladylike 8804 
6^<ing Charles of Exmoor 748, 

1446 nt— Major R. Johnstone Stirling, Pympe Manor, Benenden, Kent, for Benenden 
Butterfly 8rd, bom July 12, 1929, calved April 4, 1982 j a. Wells Piper’s Son 1056, 
d, Benenden Butterfly 4072 by Grinstead Dainty Jook 925, 

1445 B.N.— Mrs. Humphrey R. Pelly, Lyndsays Farm, Ingatestone, Essex, for 
Lyndsays Titania. 


Milk Yield Classes. 

Class ^Zr^Dairy Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

787 I.— J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford, for 100022 Aldenham Kirklevington 
L^ady 8rd, red, bora June 15, 1927, edved June 4, 1982 ; a. Aldenham Kirklevington 
Duke 2nd 204857, d. 77844 Aldenham Kirklevington Lady 6y Cotlands Waterloo 
Duke 6th 155058. 


1 Challenge Cup given by the Dexter Cattle Society for the best Dexter. 

• Silver Challenge Breeders’ Bowl given through the Dexter Cattle Society for the best 
wumal alrwdy registered in the Dexter Herd Book, and which is the progeny of sire and 
dam already registered. 
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793 n. — C apt. Arnold S. Wills, Thomby Hall, Nortbampton, for 108820 Tbornby 
Foggatborpe 30tb, white, born June 16, 1927, calved June 8, 1982 ; 9. Thornby Hoyd 
Cran 185668, d, Thornby Foggathorpe 2nd by Dreadnought 102049. 

779 ni.--^OHN Crowe, for Oheston Rosette. (See Class 186.) 

Class 204. — Lincolnshire Red Shorthorn Cows or Heifers, 

846 I.— Frank Sainsbubv, for Scoibem Charm. (See Class 142.) 

844 n.’-JoHN Evens & Son, for Bnrton Jewess 5tb. (See Class 142.) 

889 HI.— John Evens & Son, for Broxholme Recorder (vol. 29, p. 508), bom May 21, 
1922, calved May 19, 1982, bred by H. Sutton, Broxholme, Lincoln ; s. Burton Tingle 
14818, d. Retford Recorder 2nd by Burton Grove 14307. 

845 R.N.— John Evens & Son, for Burton Ruby Spot 28rd. 

H.C.— 850. 


Class 205. — South Devon Cows or Heifers, 

875 1. — J. T. Dennis, Winsor Farm, Yealmnton, Devon, for Snowdrop 2nd 19869, bora 
Dec. 19, 1918, calved March 19, 1982, bred by F. Hocldng, Hardwick, Plympton ; 
9, XIardwick 2nd 5958, d. Buttercup 9875. 

878 H. — ^Dartinoton Hall, Ltd., The Barton Farm, Dartington Barton, Totnes, for 
Milkmaid 83rd 82403, born Feb. 10, 1926, calved Mar<^ 12, 1982, bred by W. S. 
Harris, Aish House, Stoke Gabriel ; s. Mothecombe Sunbeam 9915, a. Milkmaid 16th 
23112. 

876 m*— Miss Jervoise Smith, for Dittisham Nina 2ttd. (See Class 148.) 

874 R.N.— Dartinoton Hall, Ltd., for Myrtle. 

H:.0.— 871, 872. 


Class 206.— Bed Poll Com or Heifers, 

924 L— Lord Cranwobtk, for Ornndisbnrgh Wanderer. (See Class 154.) 

Class 207. — Blue Albion Cows or Heifers, 

(No Award.) 

Class 208. — British Friesian Cows or Heifers, 

1044 1— B. G. Barton, Saundby, Retford^ Notts., for Ohaddesley Hedgo Rose 2nd 69470, 
born April 16, 1928, calved June 18, 1982, bred by J. H. Bean, Chaddesley Corbett, 
Kidderminster: s, Chaddesley Comrade 18497, d, Chaddesley Hedge Rose 48954 
Glenanne Pioneer 7928. 

1056 n,— S trutt &s Parker (Farms), Ltd., The Bury, Hatfield Peverel, Chelmsford) 
for Lavenham Chancery 8rd 95606, bora Aug. 12, 1925, calved May 27. 1982 ; s, 
liavenham Black Boy 20719, d, Lavenham Chancery 2nd 68518 by Terling Chief 15475. 

1061 ni*-rA. J. Creed, for Hawthorn Katja. (See Class 171.) 

1055 IV.-hStrutt & Parker (Farms), Ltd., for Lavenham Annie 18th 84184, bora 
Aug. 1, 1924, calved June 5, 1982 ; a. Terling Chief 15475, d, Lavenham Annie, 7th 
68506 by Terling Taurus 12818. 

1057 R.N.»<^TRmT & Parker (Farms), Ltd., for Lavenham Jess 2nd. 

BLO.— 1058. 


Class ^.--Ayrshire Cows or Heifers, 

1150 L— David Smith, Kilmaurs Mains, Kilmarnock, for B[illowton Lavender 4288, 
bom Jan* 2, 1925, calved June 7, 1982, bred by David McGill, Hillowton, Castle 
Douglas} 8, Caigton Royalist 21152, d, Hillowton Ethel 4th 84606 by HiCowton 
Sunshine 19277. _ 

1145 U.>-*F. H. Sanderson, for Auohenbrain Miss Oraig 84tb. (Bee Oass 17^.) 

1148 UX.— Robert Sillars ds Son} lokham Court, Canterbury, for lokham Carol 10682, 
bom May 18, 1926, calved June % 1932 ; a, Westbum Cupbearer 22197, d. Netherton 
Carol ard A7815 by Netherton D^prmg 18814, ' , ^ 

1162 R.N.**Alexander D. Mubcbxb, l^gside, Drongan, Ayrshire, for Bogside Batter Fat, 
H.0.— 1183, 1186, 1187, 1158* 

- Class 210.— Cows or Heifers, 

1287 L— Mrs. Jervoise, fbr Herriard Sweet 4th. (See Class 184.) ' 

1285 HW. H. V. CoLWNOS, The Guernsey Daiw, Middleton, Bognor Regis, for 
27868 iregoniditt Folly 10th, fSawn and white, fen Nov. 7, 1927, calved April 28, 
1982, bred by G. Blight, Tregonning, Helston* Ckumwall j a, Tregenna May Bird 
4961, d. 18411 Trenonning Poto 5th % Fuddtogton Toreador 4^6. _ ^ 

1258 JH.— R. M, Thornely, Ehn Grove, Kingsclere, Newbury, tor 28218 Win 0rove 
Daffodil, dark town and white, bom April 19, 1928, calved mm 28. 1982 ; a* Bwer 
Lord Roberts 2ndA6024, d, 16897 Lfomaing^n Ju^ee 18th % l^nnins^on 
20th 8897, " ft " 

1250 l\r.-^APT. Cosmo Douglas, for RAMtoy ffniMhm. (See Class Wf) ^ * 

1248 R.N.--<Ubt. a. Harold Stocker, Ndrrii Lani^ cmi^^ ier WMtMw Ftolk. 
H,C.— 1244, 1255, 1257, 
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Class 211. — Jersey Cows or Heifers, 

1S27 I,— GBO8VEN0B BEBjiy, Mount Bures, Bures, Suffolk, for Black Art’s Postgirl 
10470, whole colour, bom March 20, 1928, calved April 1, 1982 ; s. Black Art 15690, 
d. Postgirl 2nd 6968 by Nimrod 14890. , , ^ „ 

1864 n.~E. A. Strauss, M.P., Kingston House, Abingdon, for Tpkay»B Tassel 7200, 
whole colour, bom June 12, 1925, calved May 16, 1982, bred by Dr. H. Watney, 
Buckhold, Pangboume ; s. Tokay 16128, d. Tassel 4144 by Gauntlet’s Majesty 18270. 
1828 TH. — Gbosvenor Berry, for Maioh Dinah 11255, whole colour, born March 21, 1928, 
calved March 9, 1982 ; s. Black Art 16690, d. Winter Dinah 7297 by Nimrod 14890. 
1847 IV.— H. Cecil Felly, for Flashlight’s Josy. (See Class 191.) 

1884 V,— Mrs. Evelyn, for War Planet. (See Class 191,) ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

1386 R,II. — ^Miss Hordern, Cobham Court, Bekesbourne, Clanterbury, for Firehall. 
H.C.— 1387, 1842, 1348, 1858, 1876. 


Class 212,’-'Kerry Cows or Heifers, 

1409 L Ss Champion.*— H. E. Mitchell, for Ard Caein Dove, (See Class 197.) 

1404 IL & R.N. for Champion.*— Miss H. K. A. Gosslino, for oheselboume Fan. (See 
Class 197.) 

1411 m.— Newton R. Steel, for Mnokross Moscow, (See Class 197.) 


Class 213. — Dexter Cows or Heifers. 

1487 1. St Champion.' — ^Laoy Loder, l<eonardslee, Horsham, for Grinsiead Nightingale 
8td 3626, bom Dec, 10, 1925, calved April 29, 1982 j s, Brokenhurst Penny 2nd 694, 
d. Grinstead Nightingale 8810 by Cobham (Saruso 729. 

1488 n. & E.N. for Champion.*— A. J. Creed, Goldicote House, Stratford-on-Avon, for 
Wightwii^ Dolly 2nd 4042, bom June X, 1924, calved March 81, 1982, bred by Miss 
Dora Box, Lower Farm, Darlingscote, Shipston-on-Stour ; s. Wightwiok Prince 809, 
d, Wightwick Dolly 8205 by Oakridge Pat 678. 

1442 HL— Mrs. T. H. Peyton, for Gaynes Gay. (See Class 201.) 

1441 B.K.— Mbs. T. H, Peyton, for Colomendy M^. 


Butter Tests. 

Glass 214a, — Cows exceeding 900 lb, live weight, 

1061 L--A. J. Creed, for Hawthorn Katja, (See Class 171.) ^ , 

876 n,-^. T. Dennis, Winsor Farm, Yeahnpton, Devon, for Snowdrop 8nd 19869, bom 
Dec. 19, 1918, calved March 19, 1982, bred by F. Hocking, Hardwick, Plympton ; 
», Hardwick 2nd 5958, d. Buttercup 9875, 

1845 HL & G.M.*— H, S. Mountain, Groombridge Place, Groombridge, Kent, for Sir 
Laurel’s Berthe 8554, broken colour, horn July 26, 1926, calved Jan. 7, 1082 ; s. 
Sir Laurel 15228, d. Xenia’s Berthe 2795 by Xenia’s Sultan 1879$. 

798 17.— Capt. Arnold S, Wills, Thomby Hall, Nortliampton, for 108820 Thotnby 
Fbggathorpe 80tk white, bom June 16, 1927, calved June 8, 1982 ; s. Thomby Royal 
Cran 185658, d, Thomby Foggathorpe 2nd by Dreadnought 102049. 

1150 V.— David Skots, Kilmaurs Mains, Kilmarnock, for Hillowton Lavender 4288, 
bom Jan. 2, 1925, calved June 7, 1982, bred by David McHllI, Hillowton, Castle 
DOujdas : 9, Caigton loyalist 21152, d. HUlo^n Ethel 4th 84606 by Hillowton 
Sunshine 19277. 

874 ILF.— Dartinqton Haix, Ltd., for Myrtle, (See Class 148.) 

Class 214b.-*Cows not mceeding 90Q lb* live weight, 

1847 J. & SJ)L*— H. CstcsL Felly, for Flaihlight’i Jm, (See Class 191.) 

1848 H. St B.M.*— Mrs. C. J, Phillips, Old Dalby Hall, Melton Mowbray, for Dalby 
Reigning Star 9099, whole colour, bom Oct. 28, 1928, calved April 1, 1982, bred by the 
late C. J. Phillips ; $, Gloxalia’s G^r^us Rex 15988, d. Daloy Stella Maris 7679 by 
Culvexden Pioneer’s Oyster 14852, 

1887 IH, — Capt. R. L, Huores, E.N„ Spring Hill, Capel, Ipswich, for Princess Peggy, 
whole colour, bom Oct. 24, 1928, calved March 28, 1982 } 8, Kentwins Yellow Prlnoe 
16810, d. Peggy 5th (vol. 81, p. 866), by Goddington Noble 116th 12819. 

1842 R,N.— Gordon McWilliam, Dunwood Manor Farm, Romsey, Hants., for BoUhayes 
May’s Sunrise* 

Oextiftoates of Merit.^1827, 1828, 1880, 1882, 1884, 1842, 1858, 1854. 

» Ihe “ Elmhurst ” Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the British Kewy Cattle 
Society for the Keriy Cow gaining the highest number of points. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given by the Dexter Cattle Society far the Dexter Cow 
gaining the highest number of points. 

» Gold Medal (or £10 in money), Silver Medal and Bronze Medal given by the English 
Jersey Cattle Society for the three Jersey <k)ws obtaining the greatest number of points 
in the Butter Tests. 

* Certificates of Merit given by the English Jersey Cattle Society far Jersey Cows, not 
being Prize Winners, obtaining the following points : Cows four years old and under 80; 
Cows over four years old, 85. 
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GOATS,i 

The Prizes in each Class for Goats are : First Prize, £5 ; Second Prize, £3 ; 
Third Prize, £& ; Fourth Prize, £1 ; Fifth Prize, 10s. 

Class 21B.—Toggenburg or British Toggenburg Female Goats, in-milk, 

any age, 

1447 I, & Ohampion.^Miss Marv Burgess, Olivers Stray, Sutton Grange, Ripon, for 
Hurxaystone Clyde 678, Toggenburg, born Feb. is, 1929, kidded April 20 , 1982; 
s. Leazes Prince Hal 648, d. Hiding Clytie 548 by Leazes Benjamin 482. 

1466 H, & R.N. lor Cbampion,*— Miss M. Window Harrison, Yewtree Poultry Farm, 
North Weald, Bsaex, for Nesia o! Weald 692, Toggenburg, bom Feb. 22 , 1980, kidded 
Feb. 17, 1982; 9, Fryston Sprig 620, d. Sandhill Nerine 674 62 ^ Carpentier 628. 

1449 m.— M iss Mary Burgess, for Munayston Clyne 696, Toggenburg, bom March 1, 
1980, kidded March 7, 1932 ; a. Murrayston Buchan 682, d. Hiding Clytie 548 by 
Leazes Benjamin 482. 

1451 17, & Champion,*— M iss Brucje Farrer, The Grange, Kenninghall, Norwich, for 
Hargrave Saintomer 487, British Toggenburg, bom May 18, 1929, kidded Feb. 17, 
1982 ; s. Fryston Sprig 620, d. Marye 472 by Parham. 

1464 R.N. — ^Miss Gresley Hall, Chestnut Tree House, WlUersey, Broadway, Worcs., 
for Webb Diana. 

H.O.— 1450. C.— 1457. 


Class 216. — Saanen or British Saanen Female Goats, in-milk, any age, 

1472 L, Champion,* Champion,* St Champion,*— Miss V. Walton, Hawthorn Cottage, 
East Ashling, Chichester, for Felthm D84& British Saanen ; bom Feb. 21, 1929, 
kidded May 7, 1982, bred by Mrs. Browell, Hingletts, Battle; s. Playwright of 


Bashley 114, d. Distrain 7989. 
1461 n,, B.N.forOhanmion,* B.N. {( 


B.N. lor Champion,* & R.If. tor Champion.'— J. H. Bgbbton, 


W Van Winkle 87. . 

1466 m.— Mzss Emily Sxudmorb, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts., fbr Heddon Chake 9014, 
British Saanen, bom Feb, 28, 1929, kiddea Feb* ii, 1682 ; s. Heddon Solan 8822, 
d. Heddon Silvo 7452 by Schnapps 82. 

1464 t7.— Miss Pope, Bash% Lodge, New Milton, Hants., for Mostyn Mandoline 9040, 
British Saanen, bom dan. 15, 1929, kidded Feb. 29, 1982, bred by Miss Mostyn Owen, 
Huntington, York ; «. Dldgemere Aristocrat 8207, d. Mostyn Musio 8058 by Lndgemere 
Robert 7718. 

1459 7.— J. H. Eoerton, for Ualpas Mermaid 218, British Saanen, bom March 9, 1980, 
kidded March 7, 1982 ; Heddon Solan 106, d. Theydon Perfection 45 by Ridgeway 
Huinmetstiltskin 6686 . ' 

1466 E.1L ^ OhampioxL^-^Miss BmY Skidmore, for Brozbonme Barbara lOO, Saanen, 
bom March 7, 1927, kidded March 5, 1982, bred by H. B. Hughes, Lane Street, Perth, 
W. Australia ; », Broxboume Gold 62, d. Broxboume Jane 91. 

H.C.— 1462. 0.-^1469. 


C1bs6 ^ns^-^Anglo^NiMan Female Goats, in-milk^ any age^ 

1909 by Ramhurst toker 1799. 

1476 XX, da EH* lor Chainpion,*-^Miss K. Pslly, for Xnlletie of CotibhaU 2068, bom j^y 
5, 1880, kidded Feb, 12, 1982, bred by Mrs, Howdem Cottishall, l^orfolk ; »• Theydob 
Elertnw ITSS, d. BMohunt Judy 1838 by W.ll. Plutui im. 

1479 Mrs. HEED^SMiTit, Ashley Lekh, Box, Wilts., for Bi^eifo 1962, l>eo. 

28, 1928, kidded Mardi 18, 1982 ; s, M&etky Gorrie 1926, d. Tby&m BetSeta 16^. 
1478 K, ItoY, ibr SheydEm Bm 


» £80 towards these priaes were . , , _ . 

Certiftoates and Medals enumerated below. 

* Breed Challenge Certiflcate for the best Toggenburg Fftnale over 2 years bid. 

* Breed Qmllmge Certihoate for the best Brf bn TojBgem^ oyer ^ ^^atrs 

old. ’ " . Ml ' < < ' » 

* Breed Omllew Certiftoate for the beid; BMih Saaawto Fefoale Coa^bveT 2 

* Challenge CemOcate for the best Fei^e oi^2 ysamold tM has bomaa 

'Bronze Medal for the beat Femafo Ocatr i 


^.the BrEiib Ooht and aB the Challaage 

lew. 

est Toggenburg Fftnale over 2 ^rs bid. 
»st Brf bn TojBgem^ Muds iGbat, over 2 ^^atrs 
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Class 218 . — British Alpine Female Goats, in-milk, any age. 

1480 I. & Ohamplon.^Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants., for Whimsy 
w ■ of Westons 9012, bom Peb, 23, 1929, kidded April 12, 1982 ; s. Didgemere Angus 7161, 
^ d. ^^imsical of Westons 7061 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 

1482 n, & for Champion.* — ^Mrss C. chamberlain, for Whin of Westons 9734, born 
May 8, 1980, kidded April 21, 1932 ; s. Didgemere Angus 7161, d. Whimsical of 
Westons 7051 by Didgemere Dictator 6816. 


Class 219 . — Female Goals, in-milh, any age, any other mrieiy, 

1486 I.— Miss C. Chamberlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants., for Wavelet of Westons 
9877, British, bom June 21, 1929, kidded April 3, 1932 ; s. Sprin^eld Count 8614, d. 
Worthy of Westons 7969 by Poet of BasWey 7467. 

1487 n. — ^Miss Gresley Hall, Chestnut Tree House, WiUersey, Broadway, Worcs., for 
Webb Donna 9564, British, bom March 15, 1980, kidded Feb. 22, 1982 ; s. Pytchley 
(^spin 8668, d. Webb Diana 7667 by Carpentier 528, 

1485 m. — ^M3Ets. Browell, Ringletts Farm, Battle, Sussex, for Proof o! Bashley 8487, 
Anglo-Nubian.S'sriss, bom Jan. 81, 1928, kidded March 1, 1982, bred by Miss Pope, 
Bashley Lodge, New Milton ; 8. Peltham Asterus 8117, d. Problem of Bashley 8076 
by Proud 2858, 

1488 ILN,*— Miss Alexander, Byards Lodge, Knaresborough, for Stookwell Tsarina. 


Class 220. — Toggenburg, British Toggenhurg, Saanen or British Saanen 
Goatlings, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1497 I ft 0hamplon.*~Mis8 Emily Skidmore, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts., for Beddon 
Selina 275, British Saanen, bom March 12, 1981 ; s. SpringSeld Luke 121, d. Heddon 
luring 0 by Broxboume (^Id 62. 

1498 n.~Miss V. Walton, Hawthorn Cottage, East Ashling, Chichester, for Dissington 
Uaxoella 10222, British Saanen, bom April 24, 1981, bred by Mrs. Rotherford, The 
Pines, Throckley, Newcastle^on-Tyne i s. Ridgeway Runli 8711, d. Dissington 
Marvella 9274. 

1495 HL— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Theydon Periwinkle 10874, 
British Saanen, bom March 29, 1981 j e. Ridgeway Ripper 194, d. Theydon Pauline 
8509 by Ridgeway Rodrigo 8126. 

1489 IV.— Miss G. Cbaaibbrlain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants., for Didgemere Boadioea 
10416, British Saanen, bora Peb. 7, 1981, br^ by Mrs. Arthur Abbey, Graveleys, Gt. 
Waltham, Essex j s. Warrior of Westons 9011, d. Didgemere Dismay 8979. 

1490 B.N.— J. R. Egerton, Malpas Cottage, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Malpas Mimi. 

H.C.— 1488, 1498. 0.-1491. 


Class 22L — Anglo-Ntibian Goatlings, over I but not exceeding 2 years old. 

1501 L— Miss K. Pelly, Theydon Place, Epping, Essex, for Hoveton Ptanooa 2072* bom 
Jan. 8, 1981, bred by Dr. B, D* 2. Wright, Hoveton St. John, No:^lk t 3 , lloveton 
Borage 1930, d. Hoveton Fritillary 1619 by Nash Rufus 1450. 

1602 H.— Miss K. P^y, for Theydon Barbara 2129, bom Peb. 12, 1981 » s. Hoveton 
Tbeydon Barbarette 1802 by Heme Bay President 1558. 

1500 HL-^. R. Ecpsbton, Mfelpas Cottage, Rushmere, Ii^oh, jfor Hoveton PrivoUty 
2074, bom Feb. 5, 1981, bred by Dr. B, D. Z. Wright, Hoveton St. John, Norfolk j 
Hoveton Fenberry 1981 by Theydon Berfcrano 1725, 
1499 J. R. Egerton, for Hoveton Prailty. 


Class 222. — Goailir^s, any other variety, over 1 but not exceeding 2 years old. 

Sfempion.'-Whss V, Walton, Hawthorn Cottage, F^t Ashling, 
# Chich^er, for Bittern PrnneHa 10129, British Saanen, bom Feb. 28, 1981, bred by 
Miss K. A. Bamaby, Abbey Meade, Hamble, Hants,; a. Felthsuu Frolic 9640, o. 
Pensive of Bashley 7589, 

1505 n,— M iss Pope, BwhleyL^g^New Milton, Hants., for Pipe of Bashley 10020, British, 
bom 7, 1981; s. Springfield Court 8514, d. Mostyn Mandoline 9040 by Didge- 
mere Aristocrat 8207. » 

Cottage, Rushmere, Ipswich, for Malpas Magna 10285, 
SpriiSSi^^o^irit/ Springfield Luke 121, d. WorUngton Wavey 188 by 


* Breed Challenge Certificate for the best 

* Bronze Medal for the best Goatling. 


British Alpine Female 


Goat, over 2 years old. 
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Class 223. — Female Kids, any variety, not over 1 year old, 

1508 1.— Miss C. Chambeblain, Westons, Lyndhurst, Hants., for Wonbywaiting of Westons 
10550, British, born April 8, 1082 ; s, Baydon Nougat 10184, d. Wavelet of Westons 
0877 by Springfield Count 8614. 

1519 n. — Miss Emily Skidmore, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts,, for Heddon Buttercap, 
Saanen, born March 6, 1982 ; t. Sprlngdeld Luke 121, d, Broxboume Barbara 100 by 
Broxbourne Gold 62. 

1514 m, — ^Miss Bruce Fabbsb, The Grange, Kenninghall, Norwich, for Hargrave Foxtrot 
10472, British Saanen, born Jan. 18, 1982 ; $, Didgemere Aristocrat 105, d, Danecroft 
Dancer 161 by Playwright of BasUley 114. 

1521 IV.— 'Miss Emily Skidmore, for Heddon Butterfly, Saanen, bom March 6, 1982 ; 

$, Springfield Luke 121, d, Broxboume Barbara 100 ^Broxboume Gold 62. 

1609 V.— Miss C. Chamberlain, for Worthwhile ol Westons 10661, British, bom 
April 8, 1982 ; «. Raydon Nougat 10184, d. Wavelet of Westons 9877 by Springfield 
Count 8514. 

1518 R.N. — Miss Gresley Hall, Chestnut Tree House, Willexsey, Broadway, Worcs., for 
Webb Diony. 

H.O.— 1515. 0.— 1511, 1616. 


Milk Yield Classes. 

Claftfl 224.— Yield Class, Quality, open to animals entered in Classes 

215 to 219. 

1485 I.— Mbs. Bbowell, for Proof of Bashley. <See Gass 219.) 

1486 H. Ss B.N. for Champion.^MiS8 C. Chamberlain, for Wavelet of Westons. (See 
Class 219.) 

1480 m., Champion,^ & Champion* & Mh 1489) B.K.for Champion.*— Miss. C. Chamber- 
lain, for Whimsy of Westons, (see Gass 218.) 

1407 IV.— Miss E. Skidmore, Ashley Leigh, Box, Wilts., fbr Heddon Shoe 10281, British 
Saanen, bora April 18, 1980, kidded April 6, 1982 ; «. Springfield Luke 121, d, Heddon 
Saltcellar 7446 6y Peter of Bashley 4207. 

1461 V. St (with 1604) Champion.*— J. E« Boebton, for Worlington Wavsy. (See Gass 
21 6 J 

1482 E.N. As BJNf, for Champion.*— Miss G Chamberlain, for Whin ol Westons. (See 
Class 218.) 

3BLC.— 1459, 1462, 1468, 1464, 1465, 1472, 1488. 


Class Yield ClasSt Quantity, open to animals entered in Classes 

215 to 219. 


I486 L— Miss C. Chamberlaitl for Wavelet of Westons. (See Gass 219.) 
1461 n.— J. R. Eobrton, for worlington Wavey* (See Class 216.) 

1485 Ht— M rs. Browell, for Proof of Bashley. (See Gass 219.) 

1480 IV.— Miss C, Chamberlain, for Whimsy of Westons. (See CSais 218.) 
1464 V.— Mias Pope, for Mostyn Mandoline. (See Class 216.) 

1468 R.N.— 'Miss K. Peu.y, Theydon Place, Epptng, for Theydon PsnoneUe* 
H.C.— 14504.1467, 1472, 1482. 

1459 Cap.*— J. R. EoER'rot;L for Malpas Mermaid. 

1466 E.N. lot Cup.*— Miss Emily Skidmore, for Heddon Shake, 

1475 Cup.*'— Miss K. Felly, for Juliette of Oottishall. 

1477 B.N. lor Cup,*^-Mi8S it Felly, for Theydon Bells, 


* Chatlenge Certificate for the best Dual Furpoie Goat, over 2 years old, t)kat has bome 
a kid. 

“ - ‘ ‘ •“ LBritlsh 

ffioat 

- - inave 

obtained an award in the Inspection Class. ' ' . . ' 

* The Dewar Challenge Cup given throtmh the British Qos,t Society for the exhibitor 
showing a Female Coat In-milk, and a Goat^, under certain conditfons. 

*Tlie ** (^ambertatn " Challenge Cup for the Soumen Or British Saanen Goat 
the highest number of points In Inspection and Milking. goat imist be bred m exhi- 
bitor, entered in the Saanen or British Saanen section o? the Herd Book, and have obtahuNl 
an award in the Ihfflcectfon Class. ' ^ _ . . . ' ' 

» The Fomeroy ^ Challenge Cup for the AUi^Nubian Goat, entered in H»o 
Nutdan section of the British Goat Soo^ V Book^ the hiitot nmmm ol 

points 'in the Mi lkin g Oassai.'' - . 'M 
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SHEEP. 

Unless otherwise stated] the Frizes in each Class !or Sheep are : First 
Prize, £10 ; Second Prize, £5 ; Third Prize, £3 ; Fourth Prize, £2 ; 
Filth Prize, £1. 


Oxford Doms. 

Class 226.— Oaj/ord Down Shearling Rams, 

1524 t, Champioa.* & R.K. lot Champion,* 1526 lY., & 1628 B.N.— H. W. Stxloob, The 
Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1583 n.— G. H. Willis, Birdlip, Glos. 

1522 m.—B. G. Clifford, Mauley Farm, Quemnirton, ^ a, e 

1580 V.-^. C. Wakefield, Langford Downs, Leohlade, bred by T. Rich & Son, Alds> 
worth, Nortiileach. 


Class 22!7.— Oxford Down Ram Lambs^ 

1686 I. & B.N. !or Champion.*— Lawrence B. Akers, Litohdeid Farm, Bnstone, Oxford. 
1542 n.—W. F. G. Watts, BMeld, Oxford. ^ „ v 

1540 ni.. and 1589 IV.— H. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1541 E.N.— S, C. Wakefield, Langford Downs, Leohlade. 

H.0,— 1648. 


Class 228. — Three Oxford Down Ram Lambs, 

1561 I.— W. F. G. Watts, Blsfield, Oxford. 

1545 n.— Lawrence B. Akers, Litchfield Farm, Bnstone, Oxford. 

1548 IIL— Hobbs & Davis, Kelmscott, Leohlade, 

1549 IV.— H. W. Stilgob, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1644 B.K.— H. G. Adams, Femham Manor, Faringdon. 

H.C.— 1650. 

Class 229, — Three Oxford Down Shearling JSwes* 

1666 I. & B.N, for Champion.*— W. F. G. Watts, Blsfield, Oxford, 

1564 BU— H. W. Stilgob, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

1666 nt— G. H. Willis, Birdlip, Glos. 

1668 BJ6.— B. G. Clifford, Mauley Farm, Quenington, Falrford, Glos. 

Class 23C. — Three Oxford Down JSwe Lambs* 

1661 L, Ohampion.* & Champion.*— Hobbs & Davis, Kelmscott, Leohlade. 
1563 n.— W. F. G. Watts, Blsfield, Oxford. 

166T HI,— E. G. Adams, Femham Manor, Faringdon. 

1662 B.H.— H. W. Stilgoe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

H.0.— 1658, 


Shropshires. 

Class W**'Shrapsh%re Shearling Rams* 

1566 X., Obampion,* for Champion.*— Wixjucam Bverall, Shrawardina Castle 

Shrewsbury, 

1568 n. & B.N. for Champion,* and 1667' BX,— N. J. Nunnbrlby, TemhiU House, Market 
Drayton. 

1585 B.N.— Mrs. F. Brian Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

H.O.— 1668, 1570. 


* The ** Chalfield ” Silver Challeime Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep Breeders* 
Association for the best Male exhibit. 

•The “Northwick** Silver Challenge Cup given through the Oxford Down Sheep 
Breeders^ Association for the best exhibit. , 

•The “BroadwelP* Silver Challenge Plate given through the Oxford Down Sheep 
Breeders’ Association for the best Female exhibit. 

* Champion Silver Medal given by the Shropshire Sheep Breeders* Association for the 
best Ram or Ham X^mb in Classes 281 and 282, 

* The ** Hardwicke *’ Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup, given through the Shropshire Sheep 
Breeders* Association, for the best exhibit. ‘ 
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Class ftZ2.’^Shropshire Ram Lambs. 

1574 L — ^Major JT. N. Rttciiie, Tern, Wellingfton, Shropshire. 

1673 n*— ~Ni. J. NWNnERLEY, Temhill House, Market Drayton, 

1671 HI. — ^William Evebaix, Shrawardiue Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1575 R,N. — J* G. W. Tiix, ICemerton Court, Tewkesbury. 

Class 238 . — Three Shropshire Shearling Rams.^ 

1578 I. — Mrs. F. Briant Bibby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

1580 H. — ^N. J. NtrNNERUBsy, Temhill House, Market Drayton. 

1582 m. — C raxo Tanner, Eyton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

1679 R,N.— WiLUAM Everall, Shrawardine Castle, Shrewsbury. 

H.C.— 1581. 

Class 234 , — Three Shropshire Ram Lambs. 

1688 I.-*WiLUAM Everall, Shrawardiue Castle, Shrewsbury. 

1685 n. — ^M ajor J. N. Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1584 m. — N. J. Nunnbrley, Temhill House, Market Drayton. 

1686 R.N. — B. Craxo Tanner, Byton-on-Sevem, Wroxeter, Shrewsbury. 

0,-1687. 

Class 285 . — Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. 

1588 I. St Ohampioo,* and 1590 H.— Mbs. F. Brun Bzbby, Sansaw, Shrewsbury. 

Class 236 . — Three Shropshire Ewe Lambs. 

1592 I.— N. J. Nunnerley, TemhiU House, Market Drayton. 

1591 II,-~WxLLtAM EvERAtt, Shtawardlne Castle, Shrewsbury, 

1598 in.— Major J. N, Ritchie, Tern, Wellington, Shropshire. 

1594 R,N. — J. G, W* Till, Kemerton Court, Tewkesbury, 


Sonthdomis. 

Class --^Southdown Two Shear Rams* 

1597 X. St R.K. tor Ohamvion/ St B.K» tor Ohampion.*— S ib Jerbmxab Colman, Bart., 
Gatton Park, Surrey, for Qatton Park E. 186 20584. 

1596 n.— S ir Jeremiah Coiman, Bart., for Gatton Park H. 1?6 20588. 

1595 xn.^iR Jebemiah Colman, Bart., for Qatton Park H. 142 20577. 

1608 IV.^. PxERPONT Morgan* Wall Hall, Watford, for Aldeaham 856 ot 1880. 

1601 B.H.— Laoy Dudlow. Duton Hoo, Luton, for Luton Eqo 274 of 1980. 

H.O.— 1598, 1600, 0.— 1602, 1606. 

Class 288. — Southdown Shearling Ram. 

1614 L, and 1615 EL— Laoy LtJDbOW, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1612 XL— John Lanomead Sa Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1608 IV.— Sir Jeremiah Coalman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey, 

1621 V.— Mrs, V. G. Stridb, Head Hone Estate, Lidsey, Bognor Regia. 

1618 R.K,— J. PiERRONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

1607, 161L 0,-1600, 1619, 1622, 

Class 238,*— Rrnn Lasnbs^ 

1681 X. St Champion,* St Ohattipion*Wos«N Lanomeau St Sons, Nottilr^ood, Ford, 
Arundel. 

1684 Hi* and 1688 XV.— Walter Lanombao, Wicks, Y^ton, Arundel, 

1644 EL, and 1648 V^WtoxAix H, Pitts, Woodhora, Qwgi ^Obeatmr. 

1687 La»v Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

E.C.— 1627, 1685. 0^1628, 1680, 1688, 


* Prises ^ven by tbe Shropshire Sheep Breeders^ AssocNtloxi. * , 

* The BMwicke** Perpetual Silver Challettge vUp, given throu£^ the 

Shew Breeds* Asaooiatfon, for the best esbihit, ^ ^ ^ . 

» Chanq^on Odd Medal, or *16 16a, in given by -tto Sonthdown She^ Soe$f^-for 
tbebestB^orRamX^unhJnCaas^^to^, .. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* The NOtfiaiuiinberland ** Pemetual sEver Challeii5 
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Class 240 . — Three Southdown Shearling Bams, 

1650 I.— His Majesty The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

1654 n. — John Lanombad & Sons, Northwood, Ford. Arundel. 

1651 m. — Sir Jeremiah C!olman, Bart., Gatton Park, Surrey. 

1655 B.K. — ^Laoy Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

H.C.— 1657. 0.— 1662, 1666, 1668. 

Class 241 . — Three Southdown Bam Lambs. 

1674 I, — ^William H. Pitts. Woodhora, Oving, Chichester. 

1667 H. — ^Walter Lanomead, Wicks, Yapton, Arundel, 

1666 in.-^OHN Lanombad ^ Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1677 IV.— Sir Sidney Wishart, Binsted, Arundel. 

1665 V.— The Goodwood Estates Co., Goodwood, Chichester. 

1672 BJI.—J. PiBRPONT Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 

H.C.— 1668, 1669. C.— 1660, 1661, 1662, 1670. 


Class 242 . — Three Southdown Shearling Bwes. 

1681 I. & Champion.*— John Lanomead & Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 
1684 n. & R.1T. for Champion.* — J. Pierpont Morgan, Wall Hall, Watford. 
1688 nL — Sir Sidney Wishart, Binsted, Arundel. 

1682 IV. — Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1686 R.N.— William H. Pitts, Woodhorn, Oving, Chichester, 

H.C.— 1678. 1688. 0.— 1679, 1687. 


Class 243 . — Three Southdown Ewe Lambs. 

1697 I. — John Lanomead & Sons, Northwood, Ford, Arundel. 

1699 H. — Lady Ludlow, Luton Hoo, Luton. 

1708 m. — Major D. F. Osmaston, Lowfold, Wisborough Green, Sussex. 

1698 IV.— Walter Lanomead, Wicks, Yapton, Arundel. 

1704 V.— William H. Pitts, Woodhorn. Oving, Chichester. 

1708 Sir Sidney Wishart, Binsted, Arundel. 

H.C.— 1691. 1700. C.— 1692, 1698, 1694. 


Hampshire Downs. 

Class 244 . — Hampshire Down Shearling Bams. 

1719 L, and 1720 B.N.— The Exors. of Jambs Goldsmith, Blendworth, Homdean, 
Coshatn, Hants. 

1718 n.— Major V. S, Bland, the Warren, Aldboume, Marlborough. 

J?' EngleBeld House, Reading, for Hnglefleld Btawark L* 700. 

1717 IV.— J. Onslow Fane, Steventon Alanor, Hants., bred by Col. Soter Whitburn, 
Arnport. 

H.O.— 1710. C.— 1714. 


Class Hampshire Down Bam Lambs. 

1729 I,— J, Onslow Fane, Steventon Manor, Hants. 

Marlborough, 

1785 m.— P, C. Tory, Shapwick, Blandford. 

aB.E., Lookinge House, Wantage, Berks, 

1727 Y.—E. Clifton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

^^^aC^So Pfindley Stock Farms, Tring, Herts. 

Class 248 .— Hampshire Down Bam Lambs, 

Jlf? h * 0hampion.^A. Thomas Lovd, O.B.E., Lookinge House, WanUtfe. 
1744 n.— P. C. Tory, Shapwick, Blandford. xaouie, wantage. 

Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms. Tring, Herts. 

Exors. OP James Goldsmith, Blendworth, Hornfian, Cosham, Hants, 
Committee, Pabk Prewbtt Mental HosptTA^ Basingstoke* 


bMt'r^of Sooaaow Sh«p Society ter tli. 

the b^'eSim**' Hempehite Down Sheep Breeden* AMOotetlon ter 
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Class 247 , — Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes* 

1747 I, — E. Clifton-Rrown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1745 H., and 1746 R.N.— -J. H. Benyon, Enfflefield House, Readinir. 

1749 ni,— J. Onslow Pane, Steventon Manor, Hants, 

H,C.»-1760, 

Class 248 . — Three Hampshire Down Ewe Lambs, 

1764 1, Sb Champion,'— Major V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldboume, Marlborough. 

1761 n. — P. C. Tory, Shapwick, Blandford. 

1766 m, — B, Cufton-Brown, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks. 

1760 rv. — A. Thomas Loyd, O.B.E., Lockinge House, Wantage, Berks. 

1766 B.N'. — *1. Onslow Pane, Steventon Manor, Hnnts. 

H.O.— 1767. 

SufEolks. 

Class 249 . — Suffolk Two Shear Rams. 

1762 I. — Major R. L. Barclay, C.B.E., Higham, Bury St. Edmunds, for Ashbooking 
Higham Ist 21524, bred by JT. Lony, Ashbocking, Ipswich, 

1766 II, — Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Kirton Mark 21826. 

1768 in. — Prank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wiatting 
Duke 22834. 

1767 R.X.— Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., Southbum House, Driflaeld, for Wratting 
Renown 5th, 


Class 250. — Suffolk Shearling Rams, 

1777 1. St R.N. for Champion.*— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, for Beningion 
Model 22296, bred by A. F, Bott, Bonington Lordship, Stevenage. 

1776 n.— London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Cqlony, Woodbridge, 
for Colony Selection 22197. 

1778 HI. — Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1781 IV.— Prank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Wratting Nob 
22888. 

1771 RJI.— Ewer Sd Pawsey, Clay Pits, Poxearth, Irf)ng Melford. 

C.— 1769. 

OlsLsn ZBl.Suffolk Ram lambs. 

1702 I.— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich. 

1788 n.— Ewer Aj Pawsey, Clay Pits, Poxearth, Long Melford. 

1790 HI., and 1791 V,— London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, 
Woodbridge. 

1794 IV. — ^Prank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, 

1789 R.N,— John B. Keeble & Son, Brantham Hall, Manningtree, Es#x. 

Class 252, — Three Suffolk Ram Lamhs.^ 

1801 L— London County Council, Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Woodbridge 

1802 H.— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, 

1797 IH,— Ewer A Pawsey, Clay Pits, Poxearth, Long Melford. 

1800 B.N.— John R. Keeble & Son, Brantham Hall, Manningtree, Essex. 


Class 258,—^r^irce Suffolk Shearling Ewes. 


1812 I. St Champion,*— Frank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill. 
1809 H.— London County Counoii^ Hollesley Bay Labour Colony, Woodbridge. 

1807 IH.— Major R, L, Barclay, C.B.E., Higham, Bury St, Edmunds. 

1808 E.N*— G. S. Gray, Graces Farm, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 


Class 254 .— Suffolk me Lambs. 

1818 I,— Ewer & Pawsey, Clay Pits, Poxearth, Long Mrftord. _ ^ 

1817 H.— London County Counoil, Hollrslby Bay Labour Colcp^v, Woodb?l<lge. 

1818 HL— Stuart Paul, Kirton Lodge, Ipswich, ^ . 

1819 Rir.— F rank Sainsbury, Blunts Hall* Little Wratting, Haverhill. 

Cup,*— Stuart Paul, 

B.N. for Cup,*— London County Council^ HoLtESPyanr Bav Labour Colp^. 


' Champion Prise of ElO given by the Hampshire She^Breei^’ Association' 
the best exhibit. ' ' " ■ ■ ' ' • ' ' '''"i-'' > ^ u' 

* Perpetual Challenge Plate and 26 hr ^ash by the Sheie^ Um 

besteiwbit. , ■' 

'most ii^hits awarded'' in 
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Dorset Downs. 

Glass 255,— Dorset Down Pams, Shearling and Uptvards, 

1825 I., and 1824 P. & C. SEmno. Weston, Petersfleld, Hants.* for rams bom 

1822 n. — Mrs. Lionel db Rothschild, Bxbury House, Bxbury, Southampton, for 
ram bom in 1981. , . , . 

1821 in.^ — Debbnham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford* for ram born in 1981. 

Class 256 . — Dorset Down Bam Lambs?- 

1887 I. & Champion,* 1884 HI., 1885 W., and 1836 V.— P. & C. Seward, Weston, 
Petersdeld, Hants. 

1880 n.. and 1881 RJI.— Mbs, Lionel db Rothschild, Bxbury House, Bxbury, 
Southampton. 

H,C,— 1826, 1888. 0.-1827, 1828. 


Class 257 . — Dorset Down Shearling Ewes, 

1889 I. ^ R.N, lor Champion.*— Major G. P. Davies, M.P., Leigh House, Chard. 
1841 n, — ^Debbnham & Tory, Anderson, Blandford. 

1848 in.— Mbs. Lionel de Rothschild, Bxbury House, Bxbury, Southampton. 
1845 R.II.— John Joyce, Milverton, Somerset. 

H.C.— 1840, 1844. 0.— 1888. 


Wiltshire or Western Homs. 

Class 281 . — Wiltshire or Western Horn Rams, Two Shear and Upwards.* 

1846 I, & Champion.^C. E. Gilby, ^ration, Northampton, for BroefchaU Conauest 
2440, bom in 1929, bred by Brodie Bros,, Brockhall, Weedon. 

1847 n.— A. Gowuno, Snowford Hall, Leamington Spa, for Upton Borneo 2822, bom In 
1980, bred by Kemp Spokes, Upton Lodge, Northampton. 

1848 m,— William Morris, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Rugby, for Bro^hall Dandy 2660, 
bom in 1980, bred by Brodie Bros., Brookhall, Weedon } 9, Yelvertoft Warrior No. 1 
2475, d. by Brookhall Surprise 52, 


Class 262 . — Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Bams, 

1851 I, & R.N, for Champion.^A. Gowuno, Snowford Hall, lieamxngton Spa, for 
BrookhallBadianoe 2880, bred by Brodie Bros., Brookhall, Weedon. 

1853 n.— W.%. Southernwood, Guhhleoote, Tring, Herts., for Beaohampton Andrew, 
bred by G, F, Verey, Beaohampton, Bletchley, 

1852 nt— WiLUAM MORRia, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Rugby, for Blaokdown Defender. 


Class 263 . — jTioo Wiltshire or Western Horn Shearling Ewes, 

1858 I.— W. B. Southernwood, Gubbleoote, Tring. Herts, 

1857 n.— WiujAM Morris, Tarry Lane, Yelvertoft, Rugby, 

1856 m.— A. Gowuno, Snowford Hail, Leamington Spa. 


Byeiands. 

Class 264 . — Byeland Bams, Two Shear and Upwards. 

1861 I.— T. W. Montague PEBinNa, Ufton Court, Holme Lacy, Hereford, for Herrington 
Juror 2686, bom in 1980, bred by Lord Cawley, Berrington Hall, Leominster. 

1859 IL— W. L. Hobbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, for Olytha Typefounder 
2256, bom in 1928, bred by the late Mrs. Herbert-Huddlestone, Clytha Park, Aber*< 

1860^!^^. Harold Humphreys, Wield Manor, Alresford, Hants., for HUkUu Hteder 
2818, bom in 1928, bred by Hon. R, S. Cripps, Goodfellows l^rm, Filkint, Lech|ade, 


J ^izes, exc^t Fourth and Fifth, given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders^ Association. 
^C^mjpion Prixe of £5 given by the Dorset Down Sheep Breeders* Aseoolation for the 
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Class 266. — Ryeland Shearling Rams. 

1868 I. St Champion.'— T. W. Montague Perkins, tJfton Court, Holme Lacy, Hereford, 
for Pomona Blaohmarston, bred by E. W. Langford, Ltd., Hafod Road, Hereford. 
1864 H. St R.N* lor Champion.' — W. L. Houbury, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon, 
for Ettington Putnrist. 

1862 HI.— W. L, Horbubv, for Ettington Parmer. 

1868 B.N.— W. L. Hobbury, for Ettin^on Pasoist, 

Class 266. — Three Ryeland Ram Larnbs* 

1870 I.— W. L. Horbuby, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 

1878 H.— T, W. Montague Perkins, Ufton Court, Holme Lacy, Hereford. 

1872 in.— H. J. Nicholson, Upper Bordean, Petersfleld, Hants. 

1874 EJSr.— Cabt, D, M, Wills, Barley Wood, Wrington, Somerset, 

Class 267. — Three Ryeland Shearling Ewes. 

1878 I. & 1879 m. — T, W, Montague Perkins, Ufton Court, Holme Lacy, Hereford. 

1876 n. — L. Horbuby, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 

1877 B.N. — H. J. Nicholson, Upper Bordean, Petersdeld, Hants. 

^ Class 268. — Three Ryeland Ewe Lambs. 

1881 1. — ^W. L. Horbuby, Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 

1884 H. — ^T. W, Montague Perkins, Ufton Court, Holme Lacy, Hereford, 

1888 HI.— IL J. Nicholson, Upper Bordean, Petersfleld, Hants. 

1886 E.N.— Capt. O. M. Wills, Barley Wood, Wrington, Somerset. 


Kerry Hills (Wales). 

Class 269 . — Kerry Hill (Wales) RamSt Two Shear and Upwards. 

1890 I. St Ohanmion.*— John W. Owens, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, for 
Winsbury hOuiter 16601, bom in 1980, bred by J. T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury. 

1891 H. St B.N. lor Champion.*— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Eaton 
Hall, Chester, for Eaton Vnloan 16926, bom in 1980. 

1889 HI.— John W, Owens, for Presteign witness 16611, bom In 1929, bred by Howard 
Owens, The Moor, Presteign. 

1887 N. Kendall, Brimpsfleld Park, Olos,, for St* Pagans Preaman. 

Class 270.— Bill (Wales) Shearling Rams. 

1892 L— John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Montgomery, for Winshnty Nero 1781$. 
1806 H. — John W. Owens, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, for SiooMey Officer 17164. 
1894 HI.— John W. Owens, for StooWey OWeot 17169. 

189$ R.H.— L. Lrmoow, The Manor Parm, Shawell, Rugby, for Shawell Abbot. 

H.O.— 1896. 

Class mr-Krny Bill (Wales) Ram Lambs. 

1901 ly and 1902 R.N.— John W. Owens, W^oodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, 

190$ H.— The Duke op Westminster, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester, for 
Eaton Peoman. 

1897 HI.— John T. Beavan, Winsbury, Chirbmry, Montgomery, for Winsbury Orator. 
H.C.— 1898, 0.— 1899. 

Class 272.— Tiiree Kmy BiU (Wales) Shearling Ewes. 

1904 t— J ohn T. Beatan, Winsbury, Chirbury, Montgomwy. 

1907 H.— ^Tohn W. Owens, Woodhouse, Shobdon, Herefordshire, 

1906 m,— L, Lithgow, The Manor Parm, Shawell, Rugby. 

1906 EJS.— J* N. Kendall, Brimpsfleld Park, Gloi. 

Class 27S.— T/im Kmy BiU (Wales) Ewb Lambs} 

190$ t^oHN T. Beavan, Winsbury, adibury. Montgomety. ^ 

1912 H,— John W. Owens, Woodhouse, Shoboon, Herefordshire, ^ ^ » 

191$ HL— The Duke op WEStMiNsnpEB, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Baton Hall, Chester. 

1911 B.K.—L. Lithoow, The Manor Pam, Shawell, Rugby* 

H.a.-1910* 
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Clun Forest. 

Class 274 . — Clun Forest Bams^ Shearling and Upwards* 

1920 I.— Mbs. Dobothy M. B, Speakman, Stagbatch House, Leominster, for Billy ot 
Lawton Bury 1665, born in 1930, bred by W, R. Lyke, Lawton Bury, Leominster, 

1916 IL— H, T. Jonbs, Mynde Farm, Bedstone, Buckneli, Shropshire, for Mynde Hero, 
bom in 1981. 

1918 WL — D. Powell, Lower Kimbolton, Leominster, for Brookhampton Bern 1611, bom 
in 1980, bred by J. T. Lutley, Brookhampton, Bromyard. 

1916 John Mabsh, Manor House, Bedstone, Buckneli, Shropshire, for Bedstone 

Heir. 

H.O.— 1914. 0.-19*17. 

Class 275 . — Three Clun Forest Shearling Ewes*'^ 

1921 I.~H. John Mabsh, Manor House, Bedstone, Buckneli, Shropshire. 

1928 n.— *Mrs. Dobothy M. B. Speakman, Stagbatch House, Leondnster. 

1922 nt — ^Mzss Jebyoxss Smith, Sandwell, Harberton, Devon. 


Lincolns. 

Class 276. — Lincoln Two Shear Rams* 

1925 I. St Champion.^EBNBST Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines,, for 
Biby Showman. 

1929 n. & RJI. lor Champion.*— Majob W. H. Rawnsley and D. P. Bbowett, Well 
Vale, Alford, and Thornton, Homcastle, for Well Renown 18784, bred by Major 
W. H. Rawnsley. 

1927 in. — CuFFOBD Nicholson, Willoughton Manor, Lincoln, for Horkstow Manor 
No. 75 of 1930. 

1928 RJl,— -Majoe W. H. Rawnsley and D. F. Beowett, for Quanington Top Price. 

Class 277. — Lincoln Shearling Rams* 

1980 I., and 1981 n. — ^Ebnest Addison, Ril^ Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

1986 DDL — ^Majob W. H. Rawnsley and D, P. Bbowett, Well Vale, Alford, and Thornton, 
Homcastle, bred by Major W. H. Rawnsley. 

1982 B.N.— Chablbs E. Howabd, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

H.O.— 1984. 


Class 278. — Three Lincoln Shearling Rams. 

1987 I. — Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

1948 n, — ^Major W. H. Rawnsley and D. F. Bbowett, well Vale, Alford, and Thornton, 
Homcastle, bred by Major W. H. RawnsI^. 

1940 m.— CupFOBD Nicholson, Willoughton Manor, Lincoln. 

1989 R.N.— Chables E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

Class 272. — Three Lincoln Ram Lambs* 

1946 L — ^Ernest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Lines. 

1948 n.— Clupeord Nicholson, Willoughton Manor, Lincoln. 

1947 m.— Charles E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln, 

1960 R.N.— Major W. H. Rawnsuey and D. F, Bbowett, Well Vale, Alford, and Thornton , 
Homcastle, 


Class 280 . — Three Lincoln Ewe Lambs. 

1958 L — CrjFFORD N1CHOI.SON, Willoughton Manor, Unooln. 

1952 H. — Charles E. Howard, Nocton Rise, Lincoln. 

1951 m.— E rnest Addison, Riby Grange, Stallingborough, Linos. 


Wensleydales. 

Class 289 . — Wensleydale Bamst Two Shear and Upwards* 

1954 I. — John Daroite, Bumeside Hall, Kendal, for Bold Banger 8686, bom in 1929, 
bred by John Hargrave, Wath, Bipon. 


* Prizes given by the Clun Forest Shew Breeders* Association, 

* Champion Prize of £5 given by the Lincoln Longwool Sheep Breeders* AssodatlDn 

for ^e h^ Ram in Classes 276 277. 
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Birkby Hall, Cftrlc-in-Cartmel, for Burneside Prince Christian 
Hargue, Burneslde Hall, Kendal. 

Holme^n-Swale, Thirsk, for King John 8804, bom in 
1U80, bred by John Hargrave, Wath, llipon. 

Class 2dO*-^Wensleydale Shearling Bams, 

195S L & R.N. Jot Champion.*— John W, Greeksit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

3087 n.— J ohn Darouk, Burneside Hall, Kendal 

3989 m.— J ohn Percival, Basfchouae, Carperby, Yorks., bred by Philip Harvey, CUfford 
Hall Burtondn-Lonsdale. 

3061 E.N.*— J. B. SMAUJBiy, Birkby Hall, Oark-ln-Cartmel, Carnforth. 


Class 291* — Three Wenskydale Shearling Bams, 

1968 L— John Percival, Easthouse, Carperby, Yotkj, 

1968 n.— J ohn Daroxje, Burneside Hall, Kendal 

1967 HI.— John A. Wilms, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, 

1964 B,N,— John W. Grbbnsit, Holme-on-Swaie, Thirsk. 


Class 292. — Wensleydale Shearling Ewes, 

1974 L— John A* Wiu.is, Manor House, Caiperby, Yorks. 

1969 Hn and 1970 R.N.— John W. Grebnsit, Holme-on-Swale, Thirsk. 

1971 HI.— John iPebcival, Easthouse, Carperby, Yorks. 

Class 298. — Wensleydale Yearling EweSf shown in Wool,* 

1977 X. ds Champion.*— J. B, Smalley, Birkby Hall, Cark-in-Cartmel, Carnforth. 

1978 H.— John A. Wilms, Manor House, Carperby, Yorks, 

1978 IIL— John W. Gbeensit, Holme-on-Swaie, Thirsk, 

1976 RJt.-^OHN PEBcrvAL, Basthouie, Carperby, Yorks, 


Kent or Bomaer Harsh. 

Class 294,— JKen# or Bomney Marsh Two Shear Bams, 

1981 t Sc R,lir, lot Champion,*— J. Boebton Questeo, The Pits, Cheriton, Kent, for 
208 oimO 72886. 

1980 Q,— J, Boebton Qobstep, for Qneit6d*i 146 o! 19S0 72800. 

1979 XU,— B. W. Baheb, l^onage mm, Bekeiboume, Canterbury, tor Baker’s Bo. 21 
of 1980 74087. 

Class 29S.— -K^enf or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bams, 

X9S8 X. Sc Champion.*— William Miller, Renville, Canterbury. 

1990 II.— Ashley Stevens, Daviimton Hall Paversham, Kent, 

1987 Xn.— J. Eoebton Qussteo, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

1984 ip.— E. W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury. 

1998 ElK,— W. J. A* D. WOOD, Teyi^atn Court, Sitti^boume, Kent. 

H.C.— 1988, 1988. 

Class 296^— TAftfe Kent or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bams,*' 

1999 X. ISO, and 2000 XP, 18.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Paversham, Kent. 

1997 IX, 118.— J. Eoebton Quested, The Pin, Cheriton, Kent. 

1998 XXX. 110,— E, W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, Bekesboume, Canterbury. 

1996 E.B.— WiLUAM Mam, EenviUe, Canterbury. 


Class 297.— STiirsd Kent or Bomney Mmh Bam Land>s, 

2001 X.— J, Eoebton Quested, The Pin, Cheriton, Kmt. 

2002 Xli— A shley Stevens, Xlavington BWU, Paversham, Kent. 


Class 298,— TAree Kent or Bmney Mmh SheaAif^ Ewes, , 
2008 t St Ohiittpiott,* and 2008 It St B»ir. for 0hampion.W* Eoebton Quested, 
,The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

2006 IIX.— Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Paversham, Kent. 


* Silver Ghalienge Trophy given by the Wensleydale tongEool Wimp Breeders’ Associa- 
tion for the best exhibit. 

■Frizes given by the Wensleydale tongwfol Sheep Breeder# 

* Champion Prise of IIO lOs. given by the Kent or Breeders’ 

Auction for the Ram injlassw 294 and^s. , 

*Mzes given by the Kent or Bomney Mai^hlhw Akfoe^L ^ 

■Champion Frifie of 130 10s. giveu by the Kei^ or Marsh Sbe^ Breeders’ 

Association for the best Fen of Ewes or Btre tambs. 
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Class 299. — TArcc Kent or Bomney Marsh Ewe Lambs, 

2008 I. — Ashley Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham, Kent. 

2007 H.— jr. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 


Devon Close Wools. 

Class 300, — Deoon Close Wool Rams, Shearling and Upwards, 

2012 I, — ^A. B. Lbrwill, Maddoxdown, Eastdown, Barnstaple, for ram, born in 1081. 
2011 JOSUN, Stone Farm, Goodleigh, Barnstaple, for ram, born in 1081. 

2010 HI. — ^Frederick R. Fry, Wigmore Farm, East l)own, Barnstaple, for Old Gold 
No. 11, born in 1981. 

2009 B.17, — George Balment & Sons, Zephyr Cottage, Barnstaple, for Oounoillor. 


Class 301. — Levon Close Wool Shearling Ewes, 

2015 I.— A. R. Lerwill, Maddoxdown, Bastdown, Barnstaple. 

20I4i XI.-^Frederick R. Fry, Wigmore Farm, East Down, Barnstaple, for Devonshire 
Dumpling No. 11. 

2018 II1.~-George Balment & Sons, Zephyr Cottage, Barnstaple. 

2016 BJK,-^ohn Ray, Dean Head, Goodleigh, Barnstaple. 


Sonth Devons. 

Class 302. — South Devon Shearling Ram, 

2021 I. — H. Whitley, Primley House, Paignton, 

2017 n. — W. C. Bice & Son, Nanswhyden, St. Columb, Cornwali, for Nanswhyden 
No. 7 Ol 1981 28488, 

2018 m.— W. C. BtcE & Son, for Nanswhyden No. 11 ol 1931 28442. 

2019 N. Grose, Penare, Goiran, Cornwall. 

Class 803. — South Devon Ram Lambs, shown in Wool.^ 

2025 N. Grose, Penare, Gorran, Cornwall. 

2022 IL—W. C* Bice & Son, Nanswhyden, St. Columb, Cornwall, 

2027 IH., and 2028 B.N. — Whitley, Primley House, Paignton. 


Class 804. — South Devon Shearling Ewes, shown in Wool, 

2082 I., 2081 n., and 2080 ZH. — ^A. E. Stxdbton & Son, Court Barton, Thurlestone, 
Kingabridge. 

2029 N. Grose, Penare, Gorran, Cornwall. 


Dartmoois. 

Class 306. — Dartmoor Rams, Shearling and Upwards, 

2084 X.<^Richard P. Lucs, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock, for Ohaddlehanger Xnour 
4522, born in 1981* 

2085 n.— Richard P. Luce, for Shetford No. 4 4545, born in 1980, bred by J. W. Symons, 
Sherford, Brixton, Plymouth* 

2086 HI. — ^wiLUAM P* Luce, Hillside, I#amerton, Tavistook, for South Wsnxe No. 14 
4528, bom in 1981. 

2087 R.N.—W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Walreddou No, 7. 

E.O.— 2088. 


Class 806,— DarfTTioof Shearling Ewes» 

2089 I., and 2040 H. — Richard p. Lucs, Lower Chaddlehanger, Tavistock. 
2088 IH. — George Glanfield, West X*ake, Okehampton, Devon. 


* Prises given by the South Devon Flock Book Association. 
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PIGS. 

The Prizes in each Class for Pigs are : First, HO ; Second, £5 ; Third, 
£0 ; Fourth, £2 ; Filth, £1, 

[The numbers in brackets refer to the Tattoo or Ear Numbers of the Animals,] 


Large Whites, 

Class 311. — Large White Boars, bom in or before 1930 . 

2048 I., Champion,* Sc E.K. for Champion.*— Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, 
Warrington, for Taunton Turk 25th 06000 (1450), born Jan. 26, 1028, bred by W. 
’Wliite & Sons, Fool Farm, Taunton ; a, Taunton Champion Jay 8rd 58683, d. 
Bushes Amy 88rd 128684 ^ Boxted Turk 88117. 

2042 n, St B.N. lot Champion.*— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 
Herts., for Edmonton King David 828th 71805 (2076), born March 28, 1980, bred by 
Raekley & Sons, Kwhurst, Surrey ; s. Bourne King David 228rd 65959, d, Edmonton 
Bonctta 18th 170028 by Bourne King David 145th 52868. 

2058 ni,— T he Woodborouoh Herd, Mardan Hill, Devizes, for Walton Bandmaster 
8Btd 60158 (1037), born July 1, 1027. bred by Lord Daresbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, 
Warrington ; a. Walton Bandmaster 18th 58878, d. Walton Primrose 50th 151888 
bpJJoume King David 52nd 47540. 

2055 W. — ^Edwik TiiOMLmeoK, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, Marston, York, for 
Tookwlth Prince George 13th 06047 (2850), bom Jan. 8, 1928 ; s, Packwood Prince 
Edward 57458, d, Armadale Champion Queen 7th 156096 by Bourne Jay 8rd 40497. 

2046 7* — A. J, Bi.der, City Mills, Dunferrmlnc, Fife, for Touch Herc^es 78110 (128), 
born Jan. 10, 1020: «,%ok^th Jay 0th 57880, d. Hawkshaw Sunshine lltb 170126 
by Ctiolmondeley Hercules 52508. 

2050 R.1T.— J, PiERPONT Morgan, Wall Hall. Watford, for Aldenham Thruster. 

B.O.— 2058, 2054. 0.— 2047, 2052, 2056. 


Class 312«— -Zargs White Boars, bom in 1981, before July 1. 

2061 X.— Sir G. A. Cooper, Bart., Hursley Park, Winchester, for Parley Signal 68th (166), 
born Jan. 25 j e. Parley Signal 2Tth 76275, <f. Farley Primrose Slat 204740 by Plain 
Sbnal 4th 61721. 

2060 H.— Chivers Sb Sons, Ltd., Histon, for BOston Eipeotation 18tb (87^, bom Jan. 
80 } t. Caldmore Bxpecftation 2ttd 60270, d* Histon Lily 86th 170510 by Bourne King 
David 86487. 

2064 HI.— Lord Daresbury, C.V,0*, Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Boy 75th' 
78157 (2722), bom Jan, 17 j », Walton Boy 80th 66159, d, Moreton May 10th 171864 
by Bourne Baldwin 52255. 

2065 I?.— Jack R. Major, High Street, Ramsey, Hants., for Bamsey Baron 20th 77500 
(730), bom Jan. S i «. Ramsey Baron Sth 72606, d* Hallastone Bella 5th 158488 by 
^Idmore Banner 5th 47717. 

2059 P. — Chivers & Sons, Ltd., for Histon Boy 5th (856), bom Jan. 6 ; a, Aldenham 
Bonetta^s Boy 68101, d. Histon Belle 224th 195086 by Spalding Bob 0th 53618. 

2068 »,B.— WAX.TBR W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Majestio. 

E.C.— 2068, 2086, 2069, 2071. 0.— 2070. 

2064*21 14, 2187, 8177 Special L*— LORD Daresbury, C.V.O,, for Walton Boy 75th, Walton 
WalMlowsr Srd, Wwton Laitie 60th and Walton Queen Mary ^ ^ 

206$, 8122*9144, 2164 Special n.*^WAnTER W. EVMAN, for WaU Maieitic, WaC BeantiXul 
nth. Wall Champion Queen 11th and Wall Ohanmlon Qneen lOth.^^ 

2086, 9l^r, 2167, 2100 B.N. lor Speciafi.*— AtPREo W. White, for Spalding Banner 80th, 
wy SKolUniton 45th, Spalding Superior l^h and ^al£ng Belne Slil. 

Cn&ss Sia— Lnf|6 While Boars, bom in im, on or afier July 1.* 

2085 I.— AijrRED W. W«rr»t Httlegom, little London, Spalding fiw.SpId^ Bann^ 
80th (1178), bom July ti s. S®dmg Banner 2l8t 72^0* Superior 4th 

1S2084 ^ Spalding Bob llth M617, 

2077 Jk.— Ernest A. Crookes, Rose Cottage Farm, Outthoi^, Chost^ld^ foif Cu^rpe 
£mnir 82nd (2056), bom July n i #. Hewhau Battaw 724^ 4. (^db^ore 
B.T. 170086 by Edmonton Turk IStm 56^, , , ? 

* Champion Gold Medal, or 25 cash, given by the Nationil Pig Breeders’ AssoeifttlOn fhr 

the best Laige White Boar. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the Natlimal Pig Breeders* Ae«Rd«tion for the heat 
LarM White Pig* ' 

* Spe^l Prises of a Cup or 210 cash Prfee) andM ^ 

National Pig Breeders* Assodatlon for uSe best ipow 

■ ^One Boar m least) mmrt be' beJudsd in each 

Fourth and Fifth, glvmi by the 
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SS082 in.— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall King David 46th (6166), horn 
July 26 : 4 . Bourne King David 12th 40515, d. Wall Champion >Queen 8th 208024 by 
Wall Jay 27th 66101, 

2078 IV. — Lord Darbsbury, C,V.0., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Boy 87th 
(8039), bom July 15 ; «. Walton Boy 89th 66159, d. Walton Bonetta 4th 178202 by 
Bourne Bradbury 40429. 

2086 V.— H. W. White, Weston Hills, Spalding, for Westacre Bradbury 688rd (5006), 
bom July 17, bred by Alfred Lerris, Westacre, Kings Lynn j s. Creek Bradbury 10th 
71145, d, Weston Princess 197796 by Ramsey Reality 2nd 69751. 

2075 B.H. — ^(iHivERs & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Turk 87th. 
H.G.—2076, 2081, 2084. C,““2087. 

CIaS8 -Large White Boars, hom in 1982. 

2096 L— Lord Daresburv, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Turk 88rd 
(8207), bom Jan. 5 ; s. Taunton Turk 25th 66009, d. Walton Queen Mary 7th 178876 
by DimpUn Excellence 56889. 

2095 n. — ^Lord Darbsbury, C,V.0., for Walton Turk 82nd (8198), bom Jan. 8 ; s. Taunton 
Turk 25th 60009, d. March Belle 8th 195678 by Westacre Bradbury 2S2nd 70279. 

2098 m. — Ernest A. Crookes, Rose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cutthorpe 
Banner 2Sth (3102), bom Jan. 9 ; s. Newhall Banner 72465, d. Cutthorpe Queen 52nd 
188780 by Edmonton I0ng David 50th 60709. 

2097 IV. — ^D. R, Daybexx & Son, Bottesford, Nottingham, for Botteslord Boy Slat 
(885), horn Jan. 8 ; s. Walton Boy 42nd 78857, d. Bottesford Buttercup 115th 178878 
by Edmonton Bradbury 8rd 56491, 

2106 V. — Jack R. Major, High Street. Ramsey, Hants., for Ramsey Bradbury 25th 
(916), bom Jan. 4 ; e. Ramsey Bradbury 24th 77529, d. Weston Catalina 6th 208420 
by Rnmsey Reality 2nd 69751. 

2109 B.K.— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Jay 104th. 
see.— 2091, 2098, 2099, 21Q4, 2108. C.— 2092. 2105. 

Class 315. — Large White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1930. 

2122 I., Champion,' & Champion.*— Walter W. Ryman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Beauti- 
ful 11th 101626 (1955), bom July 24, 1928, farrow^ Marc^ 2 ; s. Bourne King David 
12th ,4051^ d. Wall Beautiful 161426 by Hallastone Premier 18th 48089. 

2124 H. Sc R.lf. for Champion.* — Edwin Thomlinson, Hall Farm, Hutton Wandesley, 
Marston, York, for Tookwith Blackberry 6th 182864 (2828), born Jan. 2, 1928, farrowed 
March 80 ; s. Paokwood Prince Edward 57458, d. Histon Blackberry 2nd 147020 
by Aldenham Master 86091. 

2114 in. — rx>RD Dabesbury, C-YO., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Wallflower 
8rd 197714 (1917), bora July 7, 1929, farrowed Jan. 17 ; s. Walton Boy 39th 66159, 
d. Whittingham Wallflower 12th 182912 by Aldenham Victor 65687. 

2127 IV. — W. White & Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton East Lass 8th 197208 
(1658), bora Jan. 8, 1929, farrowed Jan, 7 ; s. Duston Delegate 18th 52710, d. Histon 
Bast Lass 11th 147088 by Histon Wonder 88677, 

2118 B,E.— Ernest Harding, Packwood Grange, Dorridge, Birmingham, for Paokwood 
Princess Pat 20ih« 

H.C.— 2120, 2121. 

Class 316 .— White Sows, bom in 1031, before July 1. 

2187 I.— Lord Darbsbury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Lassis 69th 
(2698), bom Jan. 5 ; e. Walton Plercules 8th 78405, d. Walton Lassie 46th 197634 
by Peakirk Bob 7th 57455. 

2181 G.— Chivers Sc Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Perfection (868), bom 
March 4; e. Histon Bob 45th 72005, d. Moreton Perfection llth 181244 by Bourne 
Baldwin 52255. 

2134 HI. — Ernest A, Crookes, Rose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cut* 
ihorpe Lady Beatrice 227th 204896 (2808), bom Jan. 10 ; e. Marohington Herdsman 
7th 72859, d. Cutthorpe Lady Beatrice 28th 129082 by Jay of Cutthorpe 87228. 

2186 IV,— Ernest A. Crookes, for Cutthorpe Lady Buttercup 130th (2786), born Jan. 6 ; 
9, Marohington Herdsman 7th 72859, d. Cutthorpe Lady Buttercup 102nd 179822 by 
Edmonton Turk 18th 56509. 

2130 V, — S. T. & M. L, Brunt, The Manor House, Bexley, Kent, for Orayvalley Bonetta 
V 204172 (80), bom March 6; «. Woodborough Bradbury 10th 70488, d. Edmonton 
Bonetta 147th 194074 ^ Bourne King David 228rd 56959. 

2141 RJI.— Charles J. Lytus, The Hayes, Hayes Lane, Kenley, Surrey, for Kenley 
Bonetta 4th. 

H.C.— 2144, 2149. C.— 2132, 2142. 


* Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Large White Pig. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or 25 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for 
the best Large White Sow, 
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Class Zl7.--Larg€ White Sows, bom in 1931 , on or after July 1 . 

HUl<!gom» tittle London, Spaldinif, for Spalding Snperiot 
? * s. Spalding Banner 21st 72869, d. Spalding Superior^ 
182084 hp Spalding Bob 11th 68617. upcirwr 

2164 H,— WALTEtt W. Hvman, Wall, Lichfield, for Wall Champion Queen 10th (6105), 
bom duly 9 ; $, Wall Jay 27th 60101, d. Bourne Champion Queen 60th 146884 by 
Bourne King David 80th 40648. 

2162 m,~;CHiVEttB & Sons, Ltd,, Iliston. Cambridge, for Histon Amy 78th (S, 24), 
born July 16 j e. Histon Wonder 76th 72087, d Aldenham Amy 40th 187856 by 
Bourne Bar«None 2fl0th 40858, 

2157 ry.— Dbbenkam <& Tory, ^B laden Farms, Briantspuddle, Dorchester, for Bladen 
Brimrose Std (660), bom July 19, bred by Sir Ernest Debenham, Bart., Bladen 
Farms j #, Walton Bob 12th 70187, d Bladen Primrose 198114 by Shirley Banner 
8rd 66848. 

2162 V.— H. J. Power, New Mills Farm, Walsall, for PaMrey Bashlul Lady (104), 

born July 18 { », Caldmore King David 29th, d Caldmore Finella 198428 &w Taunton 
Turk 26th 66009. 

2156 R.Hu'^Ernest a. Crookes, Rose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Ont- 
thorpe Model 4th. 

35.0.-2169, 2161. 0.— 2168, 2168. 

Class 818.— White Sows, bom in 1982, 

2177 1.---LORP Dareshury, C.V.O., Walton Hall, Warrington, for Walton Queen Mary 
42nd (8210). bom Jan. 6 ; s, Taunton Turk 26th 60009, d Walton Queen Mary 7th 
178876 by Duppiin Excellence 66889. 

2176 H.— Ernest A. Crookes, Hose Cottage Farm, Cutthorpe, Chesterfield, for Cutthorpe 
Lady Buttercup 186th (8001), bom Jan. 4; e. Whittingham Victor 18th 78418, d. 
Cutthorpe Lady Buttercup 100th 179820 by Edmonton Turk 18th 60609. 

2178 HI,— Loro Dabbsbury, CV.O., for Walton Wallflower 6th (8268), bom Jan. 17 ; 
f. Handley Bandmaster 7th 71808, d Walton Wallflower 8rd 197714 by Walton Boy 
89th 06169, 

2108 IV. — W. White db Son, Pool Farm, Taunton, for Taunton Champion Boneiia 9th 
(448), bom Jan. I i $. Taunton Bradman 78027, d Taunton Champion Bonetta 2nd 
197202 by Spsdding Baron 8th 67787. 

2184 V.— Ernest Hardino, Packwood Grange, Dorridgo, Birmingham, for Paokwood 
Brocade 61st <8884^, bom Jan. 2 j #. Packwood Champion 77889, d Packwood 
Brocade 48th by Peakiik Bob 11th 66689, 

2190 AuntED w. Whits, Hillegom, Little London, Spalding, for Spalding Beine 21st. 
H.C*— 2176, 2191. C.— 2186, 2186. 


Middle Whites, 

Class -Middle White Boars, bom in or before 1980. 

2200 I.| Champion,^ St Champion.*— G. H« Bose, Laybrook Home Farm, Thakeham, 
Pulborougn. for Laybrook Deliteranoe 67749 (64), bom Jan. 8, 1929 ; s, Salts Deliver., 
anoe SdrcT 67927, d Mlstley Dorothy 284th 18^84 by Hawthorn Sultan 16th 64669. 

2201 H.— Mas. Haves Saelsr, Houndstone Farm, Ferrlng, Sussex, for Horshury lupitsr 
2nd 76188 (2888), bom March 19, 1980 j e. Noribury Jupiter 67829, d. Abberton 
Delves 174066 by Caldmore Revel Deliverance 68669. 

2196 HI.— CiHvmiui h Sons, Lto., Histon, Cambridge for Pordon Marmion 74061 (84), 
born Feb, 1, 1929, bred by Joseph S. Hicks, High Fordon, Hunmanby, Yorks i s. 
Fordon Di^ty 9nd 67677, d Wharfedale Ma^ra 166874 by Wharfedale Sunstar 
61699. 

2196 R.B.— Leslie K« Osmond, Beelsby Hidl, Grimsby, for Amport JandeiOn 8rd. 
1.0.— 2199. 0.— 2197. 

2201.2267, 2276, 2807 Bpeolil X.*— MRS. Haves Sa»i;.er, for Horshuty Jupit«; 2nd, Noribury 
Welcome 46th, Norsbury Virttt# 69th and Norsbury Virtue list. , , . 

2204, 2212, 2280, 2262 Special H.*— C!«rvE^ & Sons, I/r% for 0^ Marmion Srd, 

2208, 2226, 2260, 2279 B.N. for $pe6itdS.*^E GoAfER Berrv. Bart., for Pendley Apolfo 
8th, Pendley Whimple* Pendfoy Dorothy and Pmidley Btelahl 


* Champion Gold Medal, or 26 cash, given by the National 1^ Breeders^ Association for 
the best Middle White Boar. 

> Silver Challen^ Cup given by the National Pig Breeders* Association for the best 
Middle White Pig. 

» Special Prises of a Gold Medal or A6 cwfo Prise) and a S#««p MedaliSeoond 

Idven by the National Pig Breeders* Afsoefotloa for the 1^ ^ fodr Pigs, 

fixhibltor. One Boar (at least) musl be bwluded in eaoh gr^i no* mVfo 
entry to be selected from any one Class.- 
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Class Middle White Boars, bom in 1931, before July 1* 

2204 I.— Chivers & Sons, Ltd., Hiatoo, Cambridge, for Hiaton JKttrmioii Srd (70), born 

March 22 ; a, Pordon Marmlon 74061, d, Histon Choice lOlst 184286 by Hainmonds 
Herald 44858. , 

2205 IL— Chivers 4S1! Sons, Ltd., for Histott Matmion 5th (28), born Jan. 25 *, a. Pordon 
Marmion 74061, d, Histon Hagar 86th 199490 by Hammonds Herald 44858, 

2208 in. — S ir Gomejb Berry, Bart., Pendiey Stock Farms, Tring, Herts., for Fendley 
Apollo ^h (438), born May 14 ; s. Pendiey Apollo 8rd 67847, d. Amik>rt Fuchsia 
10th 185914 by Wtefedale Jamieson 8rd 28841. 

2209 Leslie K. Osmond, Beelsby HaU, Grimsby, for Bselshy Bevel. 

H,C.— 2207. C.— 2211. 


Class BZl,— -Middle White Boars, bom in 1931, on or after July 

2212 I. & R.N. for Champion.* — Chivbes & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon 
Marmlon 6th (142), born July 27 ; a. Fordon Marmion 74061, d. Histon Rosebud 
48rd 186808 by Hammonds Herald 44858. 

2224 II.— W. H. WiNN-JoNES, The Knoll, Sully, Glam., for Sully Gold Coin 2nd 75819 
(106), bom July 6 ; a, Langbourne Gold Coin 67727, d. Laybrook Bettina 8rd 199678 
by Mistley Cornelius 64947. 

2228 m. — Mbs. HavEs Sadler, Boundstone Farm, Ferring, Sussex, for Norsbnry Wood- 
man 18th (2664), bora July 8j a, Norsbury Woodman 10th 74859, d, Norsbury 
Virtue 85th 200082 by Roundvrood Robert 51179. 

2214 R.H.—Hice & Sons, Fordon, Wold Newton, Driffield, for Foidon Martin 8rd. 
H.C.— 2217. 


Class 822 . — Middle White Boars, bom in 1932. 

2280 I.— CsTVEBS & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Bold Boy 2nd (210), 
bora Jan. 1 ; a. Shawlands Bold Boy 67965, d. Histon Eosadora 61st 175902 by 
Bookham Durbar 54229. 

2227 n. — W. & G. I. Brooks, Shurbridge Farm, Sidlow, Reigate, for Shawlands Dig- 
nity 8rd (40), bora Jan. 9 ; a. Fordon Dignity 2nd 67577, d, Shawlands Miss Dorothy 
51st 202536 by Shawlands Bold Boy 67965. 

2244 m. — G« H. Bose, Laybrook Home Farm, Thakeham, Pulborough, for Laybrook 
Apaehe (838), l^rn Jan. 4 ; a. Pen'ffiey Record 75201, d. Mistley Grace 112th 202142 
by Buraingfold Perfection’s Pride 20th 68019. 

2282 R.N.— T. H. Gladstone, Bastoote Grange^ Hampton-in-Axden* for Barston 
Frffioe 2iid. 

H.C.— 2242. 0.— 2289. 


Class 883. — Middle White Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1930. 

2257 I., B.N. lor Champion,* & Champion.^MRS. Hayes Sadler, Roundstone Farm, 
Ferring, Sussex, for Norsbury Welcome 45th 200088 (2218), bom July 10, 1929, 
farrowed Feb. 8 ; s. Norsbury Hivite 2nd 67815, d. Norsbury Welcome 2nd 120082 
by Norsbury Vaughan 89201. 

2256 n. & B.K. for Champion.*— Leslie K. Osmond, Beelsby HaU, Grimsby, for Ampoxt 
Helah 6th 185922 (0802), bora Deo. 12, 1927, farrowed April 18, bred by Mrs. Safer 
Whitburn, Fox Farm, Amport, Andover j e. Amport Scotty 54148, d. Amport Helah 
174142 by Wharfedate Deliverance 82576. 

2252 m.— C hivers & Sons, Ltd., Histon, Cambridge, for Histon Hagar 86th 199490 
(485), bora Jan. 7, 1929, farrowed Jan. 6 ; s. Hai^onds Herald 44858, d. Lanceddld 
Atbara 164846 by Pendiey Don 2nd 55029. 

2251 B.N.— B. W. So G. I. BROOKS, Shurbridge Farm, Sidlow, Reigate, for Shawlands 
Miss Dorothy Slst. 

H.0,--2249. 

Class ZftL— Middle White Sows, born in 1931, before July 1. 

2260 I. — Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendiey Stock Farms, Tring, Herts., for Pendiey 
, Dorothy 202330 (418), bom Jan. 15 j e. Pendiey Bugle Boy 748*?Y, d. Mistley Dorothy 
292nd 202080 by Burningfold Perfection’s Pride 10th 63019. 

2264 n,— T. H. Gladstone, Bastcote Grange, Hampton^ln-Arden, for Barston Holly $th 
(587), bora Feb, 14 ; a. Pendiey Prince 6th 67099, d. Salts Lady Holly 165910 by 
Salts Councillor 51205. 


* Prizes given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association. 

» Champion Gold Medal, or £6 cam, given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association 
for the best Middle White Boar. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the National Pig Breeders’ Association for the best 
Middle White Pig. 

* Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Bmeders’ Association for 
the best Middle TOite Sow. 
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2261 HI.— 1^. W. A G. I. BttOOKS, Shurbridge Farm, Sldlow, Reijtate, for Shawlanda 
Msb Dorothy 63rd 202541 (785), born Jan. 2, bred by the late Miss R. B* Babcock. 
Shawtaods, UnRHcld ? s. OKuey Delivery 67077, d. Mistley Dorothy 193rd 176870 
?/i/^\Vootlman of Hawthorn 30751. 

2262 W,— CinvKHH ife Sons, Li'n., Iliston, Cambridge, for Histon Choice 141st (3), born 
Jan. 18 ! s. Fortlon Marmlon 7*«)61, d, Histon Choice 102nd 181288 by Hammonds 
Herald 44353. 

2275 V.-~-Mua, lUvfifi SadiiWR, Rotmdstone Farm, Perrinpf, Sussex, for Iforsbury Virtue 
60th 202262 (2540), born Jan. 8 ; a, Norsbury Whelk 2nd 74857, d, Norsbury Welcome 
85th 200082 bu Round wood Robert 51170, 

2271 B.N.*— Lady h, Rogku, Yockley House, Camberley, for Vockley Rose 4th. 
H.C.-2250, 2274. O.--2208, 2270, 2276. 


OIrss 335# — Middle White Sows, hotn in 1931, on or after July 1. 

2279 X,— Sin Gownn Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Trini?, Herts,, for Peudley 
Helah (447), bom July 7 ; s. Amport Scotty 11th 62899, d. Salts Helah 14th 177278 
Wliarncllffe Prince 82825. 

2277 II.— FRANia,iN Batchelor, Cooling Court, Rochester, for Cooling Rosa 15th (585), 
born Aug. 20 ; s. Amport Ulustrlous 78901, d. (JooUng Rosa 2nd 198942 by Wattle 
Knight 32nd 67321. 

2298 HI,— W. H, WwN-JoNES, The Knoll, Sully, Glam., for Sully Bettina 6th 202646 
(110), bom July 12 *, s. I«angboume Md Coin 67727, d. Sully Bettina 200588 by 
tiavbrook David 67743. 

2286 XV.— Lady Lodrr, T^onardslee, Horsham, for Qrinstead Hagar 8th (70), born Aug, 
9 ; «. Norsbury Jonathan 67825, d. Copyhold Hagar 8rd 201210 by Mistley Prophet 
67023. 

2288 B.K,— T#nsLTE K. Osmond, Beelsby Hall, Grimsby, for Beelsby Bettina. 

H.O,'— 2281, 0.— 2291, 


Class 836 .^ — Middle White Sows, bom in 1932# 

2805 X. — G. H. Rose, Laybrook Home Farm, ^akeham, Pulborough, lor XiSybrook 
Graceful 8td (841), bom Jan. 4 { «. Pendley Record 75201, d. A^tley Grace 112th 
202142 by Bumingfold Perfection's Pride 10th 68019. 

2296 n.— R. W. Si G. 1 . Brooks, Shurhri^e Farm, Sidlow, Reigate, for Shawlands Miss 
Dorothy 68ih (42), born Jan. 9 ; s, Fordon Dignity 2nd 67577, d, Shawlands Miss 
r^thy 51st 202586 by Shawlands Bold Boy 67965. 

2804 m#— Lmti! K. Osmond, Beelsby Hall, Grimsby, for Betisby Helah 4th (478), bom 
Jan, I i «# Amport Jamieson 8ra €7401, d, Amport Helah 8th 185926 by Amport 
Scotty 54148. 

2807 XV.— Mrs* Hayes Sadler, Houndstone Farm, Ferring, Sussex, tor Korsbury Virtue 
Slit (2825) Jbom Jan. 2j «# Castleoroft Battle-axe 74785, d# Norsbury Virtue 85th 
200082 by ^undwoi^ Rol^rt 51179. 

2806 B.lf.— M rs. Hayes Sadi.er, for Borfbury Virtue 80th. 

H.0#— 2295, 0,-2808. 


BOTksMres. 

Class 883# — Berkshire Boars, bom in or before 1980. 

2814 X.I Champion** & R.B. for Champion.*— F rank Townend, Hlghfleld, Moot AUertmi, 
Leeds, for HighSeld Boy Prefldeni 6th 1688, bom Jmy 28. 1925 1 s. Highfteld Royal 
President Snd 889, d. Harewood Briket 1258 Clondyke 28100. 

2818 XX#— StfiYia&RD * Denton, Walronas Farm, mydon, Wilts., for Bridge l^'wofe 
2769, bom Jan. 6, 1929, bred by Julius Frioker. Junr., Bridge Farm, 

Yeovilj «. Bungays Hlirijcard 2871, d. Bridge Dahlia 7414 by Iweme Bxobei^ 

2810 XXX.— H. C. Xnwood, Ridgemoor. Buigholere, Newbury, for Bidgemoor Im 
6th 8885, bom Aug. 7. 1929 1 e. Hlghfleld Royal Pygmalion 18th 2077, d^ ; 
Princess 8rd 7960 01 / Pamber Ace of Spades 25757. ^ ^ 

2809 B.Sr.— B, CUFTON-BROWN, Burnham Grove, Burnham, Bucks., for Brnmnam KelL 
H.0#-28n, 2812# 

Class 884#— Bom, bom in 1981, 1 

7960 by Camber Ace of §«ides 25757. ^ 

2820 XX.— H. 0. P. Jones, Hinsborou^ Fmft Farm, Canard, WimbOrba, <br OTSlcfifOwh 
Hetoulei 8508, born Jan. 9 1 s# Hutote Eermiles 2595, d* Canlora Miss Pidim ^4 
6997 by BueWand Bachelor 1411. . * 

r — r .iir r-v 1 ■' V- y- I'-rrT ■' 

^The '* Baton ^^ta'Cballmige.CttpgfYe^ 

t<o»' mr the beiit Bemmila /V.r 
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2818 IE.— H. C. iNWOOD, for Ridyemoot President, bom Feb. 11 ; a, Hijrhfleld Royal 
Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. Hillfoot Miss 2nd 11760 by Hillfoot Premier 2886. 

2815 B.N.— S. Cecil Armitaqe, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for Lenton Keystone. 
0.-2817. 

Class 336 . — Berkshire Boars, bom m 1981» on or after July 1.^ 

2821 I. & R,N. lor Champion.^— S. Cecil Abmitaoe, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for 
Lenton British Duke 8541 , bom July 12 ; s. I^enton British Baron 2nd 2186, d. Lenton 
Grand Duchess 3rd 10942 by Leadenham Duke 748. 

2326 E.— H. C. iNWOOD, Ridgemoor, Burghclere, Newbury, for Ridgemoor Nonsuch, 
bora July 15 ; s. Highfield Royal Pygmalion 18th 2077, a. Dunmanor Columbia 7th 
7712 by Basildon Bombardier 1166. 

2822 IE. — S. Cecil Abmitage, for Lenton British Duke 2nd 3543, born July 18 ; s, Lenton 
British Baron 2nd 2135, d. Lenton Grand Duchess 10938 by Leadenham Duke 743. 

2823 IV. — Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Hector, bora 
July 22 ; a. Woodhouse Amanullah 2nd 2691, d. Swinton Hetty Margaret 10020 by 
Highfield Hoy President 6th 1688. 

2829 RJ7.— T. E. Pbest, Chapel Farm, Swinton, Malton, for Chapel President 6th. 
H.O.— 2824, C.— 2826. 

Class 336 , — Berkshire Boars, bom in 1982. 

2881 I.— S. . Cecil Armitagb, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for Lenton Keystone 8rd, 
born Jan. 5 ; a. Bridge Keystone 1061, d. I^ton Grand Duchess 10988 by l^eadenham 
Duke 748. 

2880 E.— S. CsaL Abmitage, for Lenton Keystone Snd, born Jan. 5 ; a. Bridge Bleystone 
1961, d. Lenton Grand Duchess 10988 by Leadeimam Duke 748. 

Class 387 . — Berkshire Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1930- 

2889 I., Champion,* & Champion.* — C. Inwood, Ridgemoor, Burghclere, Newbury, 
for iB^oot Mm Snd 11750, bom July 80, 1929, farrowed Feb. 8, bred by G. W. Taylor, 
Hillfoot Farm, Burnham, Berks. ; a. Hillfoot Premier 2885, d. Hillfoot Madam 9686 
Hillfoot Count 1696. 

2840 E. — H. C. Inwood, for Ridgemoor Golden Melody 8rd 12014, bora July 2, 1929, 
farrowed March 22 ; a. Highfield Royal Pygmalion 13th 2077, d. Ridgemoor Golden 
Melody 8584 by Motcombe Scott 22259. 

2886 EI.~^. Cecil Abmitage, Lenton Fields, Nottingham, for Bridge Primrose 11506, 
bora July 1, 1980, farrowed March 8, bred by J. Pricker, Junr., Bridge Farm, Harding- 
ton, Yeovil ; a. Bridge Keystone 1961, d. Bridge Patience 7482 by Iwerne Exchequer 
784. 

2841 RJf. — G. P. Jones, Hillsborough IB^t Farm, Canford, Wimborae, for Woodhouse 
Reputation Snd. 

H.O.— 2887. 0.-2842. 

Class 838 . — Berkshire Sows, bom in 1931, before July 1, 

2845 1. dt RJf. for Champion.* — ^Major Clive Behrens, Swinton Grange, Malton, for 
Swinton Precioas Margaret 8th, boro Jan. 4; a. Woodhouse Amanullah 2nd 2691, 
d. Swinton Bold Margaret 7th 11172 by Highfield Roy President 6th 1688. 

2850 E, — H. G. P. Jones, Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford, Wimborae, for RUlshorough 
Bright 5th 11770, born Jan. 4 ; a. Hillsborough Mr. Prim 2nd 2897, d. Canford Bri^t 
Girl 6th 7544 by Stonehenge Druid 1560. 

2851 IE.— Frank Townend, Highfield, Moor Allerton, Leeds, for Highfield Princess 
Royal 71st 12652, bora Jan, 18 : a. Godinton Sweet Kl^ 2448, d, Highfield Princess 
Royal 60th 7922 by Highfield Roysd Pygmalion 8rd 852. 

2849 R.N.— H. C. iNwooD, Ridgemoor, Burghclere, Newbury, for Ridgemoor PrinoeiS 
Phyllis. 

K.C.— 2544. 0.— 2347. 

Class 389 . — Berkshire Sows, bom in 1981, on or after July 1. 

2857 I.— H. C. Inwood, Ridgemoor, Burghclere, Newbury, for Ridgemoor Prolific, bom 
July 4 ; a. Ridgemoor Pygmalion 8th 8835, d. Woodhouse Prolific 4th 11440 by 
Canford Bright Boy 1859. 

2859 H. — H. G, P, Jones, Hillsborough Fruit Farm, Canford. Wimborae, for Hillsborough 
Mannequin 10th, bom July 17 ; a. Hillsborough PeacemaW 2nd 8517, d, HiUsborough 
Mannequin 8th 11782 by Hillsborough Mr. Prim 4th 2901. 

J Prizes, exc^t Fourth, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association. 

* Chanmmn Gold Medal, or £6 cash, givenby the mtional Pig Breeders' Association for 

the best Berkshire Boar. 

» The Eaton " Silver Challenge Cup given through the National Pig Breeders' Associa- 
tion for the best Berkshire Pig. 

« Champion Gold Medal, or £5 cash, given by the National Pig Breeders' Association for 

the best Berkshire Sow. 
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ABumos, Lfnton F1«M«, NottlnRham, ter lenton dtand Dnehou 

BEHRBN8, Swtnton Gianje, Maltoa, ter Sirinton AoHre 
H.O.— Jiaia. o*— 2352 , 2886 , 2860 . 

Class 340.— JBer/csAife Sms, bom in 1932. 

{Nwoon. RWgempor, Bwghclere, Newbury, for Ridgemoor Goldea 

ihS™ 8& 

Lenton Fields, Nottingham, fop I,enton Grand Dnohess 
teadenlmm^ Keystone 1981, d. Lenton Grand Duchess 10988 by 

Swinton Grange, Malton, for Swinton Tupvy Margaret, 
2864 R.N.-^0UU8 Fbickeb, Marsh Farm, Stalbridge, Dorset, for Suddon Bright Girl. 


Wessex Saddlebaito. 

Class 841. — Wessai Saddleback Boars, bom in or Brfore 1930. 

^ 0^?%“;’-rA-®'®«“Jro.Bl™n«bear Farm, Bfnfleld. Berta., ter 
SSRf'9‘S? ™“{w.*nS WSl, bom Jan. SO, 1930; ». Godalmine Masterpiece Sid 
^ Freston Safrida 2nd 18201 by Brandon Tomahawk 2nd 2879, 

VicKBRS, Preston, mtoWn. for Preston Verdun 8470, bom Jan. 80, 

«oi»o^rS? ’ ■«* P*^e8ton Dandy 2988, d. Preston Vain 12274 by Nonnan King Offa 2X9. 

‘ Str^t, ^ndon, l&fltolk, for Slythehnrsi Cashier 

Ewhurst, Guildford ; a, Carlos 
Slythehurst Charmaine 14710 &y Slythehurst Bar-None 2886. 

2870 B.N.<-~Dolbhxn Surra, Maokrey End, Harpenden, for Besford Hero 4th. 

Class 842 * — Wessex Saddleback Boars, bom in 1981.* 

Champion,*— DotfOLAS VicKBRa, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Defender 
l^sibon^ VafenVeill^^^ Monarch 8rd 8282, d, Preston Dagmar 2nd 18181 ^ 

2878 H,— Fmm W. G«NTt%'88, High Street, Brandon, Suffolk, for Brandon David 8495, 
born Jan. 1 j a. Brandon Dunatan 8161, d. Brandon Daybreak 14829 Ow Preston 
Dunstan 2987. 

2878 IH.--M^or^Gbn[. Sm Wvndbcau Kmght, Pamber Place, Basingstoke, for Pamber 
vim 8848, Iwrn March 18 \ s, Preston Vim 8864, d. Eleanor of Lavington 18791 by 
Ctodalmlng Victor 1669. 

2876 RJ8.— Douiun SzaiTH, Maokrey End, Harpenden, for Harpenden Haro. 

H.C* — 2878, 

Class 848 .— Saddleback Boars, bom in 1982* 

2884 I.— Majo* AuwH. WmTTWOTON, Yarty, Axmlnster, for Yarty Choice Snd 8601, 
J^an* 8 1 t* Chellaiton Royid Son 8449, d. Yarty Rita 8td 16018 by Rookshill 
Rex 8260. 

2889 n*— Douoi^ ViCMBM, Preston, Hitchin, for Preatott SeUm 8608* bom Jan. 2 ; s. 

Mafterpieoe Srd 8242, 1 Preston Spot 18872 by Chellaston Gone Away 2189* 

•880 pi*— FnA^*K W. Giusanr, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston feyalift 

lit* 

2879 EJf.— Jnsjtu^uuQPLBR, l(onglaads, North Coker, Yeovil, for Cokes 1^1aite^^ 

Class 344/ 

2890 1., E.N. for Champion.* Ss Champion,*— KamiY T. Hojxoway* West Idavington, 
Devisses, for hayin|ton Dora 2nd 18706, bom May 81, 1980, farrowed Jan. 8 i sTNiwi- 
oombe Factor 80i^, d* Bmmham 3Udy Eleanor 18^8 bi ^ditoing Victor 1669* 

2892 n.— DouotAi VicKSSsa, Preston, iWtchin, for Pre^n Voaim 18®, bom Feb. 27, 
1929, |wnpow»d Jan. 8 ; a. Preston Dandy 2988, d* l^estoa Vain iwi Nbmmn 
King OflEa 219. 


•-Wessex Saddleback Breeding Sms, bom in or 1980. 


* Champion Silver CUt Medal, or fi2 lOs, cash, given by the National Pig Breeders* 
AsiooUtion for the best Wessex Saddlebaok Boar. 

* Silver Challenge Cup given by the Natkmal Pig Breeders^ Association 6or the best 
Wessex Saddlebag Pig. 

* Prteci given by the NAtionarPig Breedert* Assooiatidn* t ; .. 

* Champion SUver Gltt Medal, or 22 10s, cash, given l|y tihe Nalionid Pig Breeders* 
Asioolation lor the beet Wessex Saddlebag Sow, m . , 
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2898 ni.“-DotrGLAa VickE}BS» for Preston Diadem 2nd ld87e» bom Jan. XO, X980, farrowed 
Feb. 25 ; s* Yarty Monaroh Srd 8282, d, Preston Diamond 15188 hy Brandon Toma- 
hawk 2nd 2879. . , 

2894 IV. — ^Major Alan R. Whittington, Yarty, Axminster, for Varty Dinah 6th 16022, 
bom Aug. 8, 1929, farrowed March 21 ; ». Rookshill Rex 3200, d. Yarty Dinah 5th 
16041 hy Yarty Monarch 8188. 

2888 E.X.~-Febd W. Gbntlb, 88, High Street, Brandon, Suffolk, for Preston Saha. 
H.C.— 2887. C.—2391. 


Class 845. — Wmm Saddleback Sows, bom in 1981. 

2404 I. R.N. tor Champion.'—MAJOR Alan R. Whittington, Yarty, Axminster, for 
Yarty Fancy 1st, bom March 8 ; e. Holmsleigh Friar 8882, d. Yarty Dinah 6th 15622 
by RookshiU Rex 8260. 

2897 n.— FhBD W. Gentle, 88, High Street, Brandon, Suffolk, for Brandon Daybreak 
4th 15988, bom Jan. 1 ; s. Brandon Dunatan 8161, d. Brandon Daybreak 14829 by 
Preston Dunstan 2987, 

2403 I1I,^Douglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Delia 2nd 16812, bom March 
24 ; s. Godaiming Masterpiece Srd 8242, d. Preston Duchess 15184 by Brandon Toma- 
hawk 2nd 2879. 

2399 IV.““ Henry T. Holloway, West Lavington, Devises, for Layington Empress 
15930, bom Jan. 1 ; s. Preston Vim 8864, d. Preston Shadow 15208 hy Oakley 
Prior 1678. 

239$ Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Sookhill Soamp 18th. 
H.O.— 2401. 0,-2400. 


Class 846. — Wessex Saddleback Sows, bom in 1932. 

2408 I. — ^Prank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chellaston Sally 18th 
16849, bom Jan. 5| s. Chellaston Royal Son 2nd 3450, d. Chellaston Sally 10th 
16826 by Besford Hero 1st 8168. 

2410 H.— G. R, Southwell, Holbury Farm, Lockerley, Romsey, Hants., for Holbuiy 
Bosaline 16886, bom Jan. 29 ; s. Forest Master 8858, d. Holbury Recollection 15655 
by Awebridge Standard 2046. 

2412 in.— D ouglas Vickers, Preston, Hitchin, for Preston Solo 16822, bom Jan. 2 ; 
a. Godaiming Masterpiece 8rd 8242, d, Preston Spot 15872 by Chellaston Gone 
Away 2159. 

2407 IF. — Jesse Cbumpleb, Longlands, North Coker, Yeovil, for Coker Syrene 2nd 
16882, bom Jan. 20 ; s. Coker Conqueror 3486, d. Coker Syrillene 15766 by Godaiming 
Masterpiece 2nd 8248. 

2406 B.N,^esse Crumpler, for Coker Syiioa 2nd. 

H.O.— 2418. C.— 2411. 


Large Blacks. 

Class 847. — Large Black Boars, bom in or b^ore 1980. 

2417 I, & Champion.*— D. W. P. Gough, Fakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for 
Tartar Anticipation F 881, bom Jan. 7, 1929, bred by G. A. Goodohild, Great Yeld- 
ham ; a. Tartar Sample D 109, d« Tartar Victoria 5th A. 8708 by Drayton Mikado 
let 11859. 

2416 n. & R,N. lor Champion.*— The Earl of Dartmouth. K.C.B., Patshull House, 
Wolverhampton, for Patshull Leader 2nd F« 825, bom July 10, 1929 ; a. Tinten 
Leader C. 849* d. Patshull Susan 4th D. 594 by Patshull Prince Ist B. 405. 

2416 m.— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Pakenham Luerative 
G. 288, born y^ril 35, 1980. bred by D. W. P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. 
Edmunds ; a, Pakenham Candidate F. 241, d. Pakenham Lucy 4th B, 606 by Awton 
Sampson 21891. 

2420 R.B. — ^R. E, Watkins, Rainhill Piggeries, Mill Lane, Rainhill, Liverpool, for Treslay 
Blue Blood 15ih. 

2417, 2467, 2407 Cold Vase.*— D. W. P. Gough, for Tartar Anticipation, Powlmere Fancy 
25th and Fowlmere Fancy 46th. 

2415, 2455, 2465 R.N. for Gold Vase.*— The Earl of Dartmouth, K.C.B., for Patshull 
Leader 2nd, Patshull Bangle IQth and Patshull Bangle 24th. 


* Champion Silver Gilt Medal, or €2 10 j». cash, given by the National Pig Breeders* 
Association for the best Wessex Saddleback Sow. 

* Silver Challenge Cup, and Gold Medal to the Breeder, Jgiven by the Large Black Hg 
Society for the best Boar. 

■ The ** Baydon ” Gold Vase given through the Large Black Pig Society for the best 
Group ooTisisting of one Boar from Classes 847, 848 or 849, one Breeding Sow from Class 
851, and one Sow from Classes 851, 852 or 858. 
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Class 848.— ior^e Black Boars, bom in 1931, before My 1. 

24SS4 I.— O. W, P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bunr St. Edmunds, for Pakenham Rotation 
H. 808, born Jan. 24 ; s. Tartar Anticipation F. 881, d, Pakenham Rosette 1st E, 1842 
6« Valley Quality C. 178. 

2426 II.— Wn.UAM Wiu.8, Lynton Dene, Headley, Hants., for tuatleigh Valour H. 96, 
born Feb. 20 ; s. Cornwood Valesman C. 871, d. Luatleigh Marchioness 78th C. 2386 
by Lustloigh Best Man B. 619. 

2427 in.— W. W. WpOLLAND, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon 
King 6th H. 239. born May 2 ; a. Brent H. J. K. F. 487, d. Baydon Nightingale 72ad 
F. 1604 by Baydon l^tisfled 6th E. 449. 

2426 E.N.— Sib Bdwabd Mann, Babt., Thelveton Hall, Diss, for Thelveton Hero 29th. 


Class 349*— iarife Black Boars, bom in 1931, on or after July 1.^ 

2437 1.— W. W. WootXAND, Baydon Manor, Hamsbury, 

Finalist H. 241, born July 19 : a. Baydon Chief G. 811, d 

E. 102 by Valley General 2na 2M01. 

2488 H.— Lbckfobd Estatb, Ltp., Leokford, Stookhrldge, Hants., for Iie<dd!otd Baud'* 

master H. 800, bom July 13 ; TilUngton Highlander 7th G. 477, d. Leckford Berwick 

F, 1898 by Kiobear Royal Prior 5th C. 119. 

2486 HI.— Waweb J, Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Kibhear Royal 
Friend H. 819, born July 18 ; «. Kibhear Royal Jimmy F. 51, d. Kibbear Lady 
Beauty 1st G« 22 by KibWr Royal Henry let D. 679. 

2481 R.H. — R. Gvnn « Son, Treslay, Boscastle, Cornwall, for Ikeslay Bumper 1st. 
H.O.— 2484. 0,— 2480, 


Marlborough, for Baydon 
. Baydon Nightingale 62nd 


Class 850*— Xarjfd Black Boars, bom in 1932, 

2442 1.— John H. OtovBR, Cornwood, Devon, for Cornwood Monarch Snd K. i, hom 
Jan. 8 ! s. West Newton Premier G. 865, d. Cornwood Lass lOlst G. 1784 by Patshull 
Monarch Ist D. 426* 

2443 IL — D. W* P. OouoH, Pakenham Manor, Buiw St* Edmunds, for Pakenham Budget 
K, 69, born Jan. 14 ; s. Tartar Anticipation F. 881« d. Pakendiam Lucy 2nd B. 10 
by Awton Sampson 21891, 

2441 lIL— Frank w. Giub»rt» The Manor, Chellaston, Derby, for Chhllaston Climbee 
K. 26, bom Jan. 8 $ s. Chelliuiton Bouncer H* 8^ d. Streetly Bangle 50th B* 1686 
by atreetly Climber D. 69T. 

2444 IV,— D. w. P. Gouok, for Pakenham loonomy K. 16, bom Jan* 11 i s. Yam Bsk 
2ud F. 129, d* Pakenham Moonbeam 2nd E. 14 by Drayton Proconsul C. 986. 

2446 V.— T. F. Jambs, Chantersluer Farm, Norwood Hill, Horley, for ILcebiokey John 
K. 8, bom Jan. 6 ; s. Fowlmere Duke G, 479, d. Trduokey Lady 49th G, 862 
by VaUey Satisfia^on 2nd D. 678, 

2449 B,N.— WALTER J. Warren, Deacons Farm, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Kibhear 
Royal Prior 9th. 

H.0*— 2448. 0.— 2489. 

Class 351 .— Black Breeding Sms, hom in or before 1980. 

2462 I,— The Marquess of Ailesburv, Savemake Forest, Marlborough, for Baydon 
Nwhii^ale 69th E. 1246, bom Sept, 24, 1923, farrowed Feb. 6, bred by W. W. Wool- 
land, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury $ i. Kibbear Royal Prior 4th A. 1226, d. Baydon 
Nlghtin^e 22nd C. 8098 by Valley General 2nd 2M01. 

2462 XL— Frank Sainseurv* Blunts Hall, Little Wratting, Haverhill, for Kedington 
Ooniianoe 18th D. 2466, born Aug. l, 1927, farrowed Jan. 18 $ s. Kedington Brigand 
C. 668, d, Kedii^on Constance 2nd 128718 by Ashby Lex 24747. 

2464 m.— W, W« WOOLLAND, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Marlborough, for Baydon 
Big htisgala 69ith F* 1204, bom Aug. 2^ 1929, farrowed Feb. 11 ; «* Baydon Prior 6th 
E, 881. d* ]£iydon Kightbss^e 62nd B. 162 by Valley Gener^ 2nd 26401. 

2469 XV*— John A* Lawvoiuo, Heronadale Manor, Waldron, Sussex, fat; Broyle ^risda 
lit G* 182, bom Jan. 6. iM, farrowed MarOh 11 1 s. Treluok^ u 996 , 

d. Broyls Kymph 1st A. 6164 by Amm Ltendy 81169. 

2467 E.B.— D, W* P. Gou<»h, Pakebham Umt, Bury St. Edmunds, fbr l^ltnere 
Fancy 26ri3u 
0.-2461, 


OIbss W%,-^LaTge Black SmSr hom ^ 193i, h^m My I 


2467 X. d6 R.R* lot Ohampioau^D. W. P. G 
fbr Fowlmere Ftoojr ^th H* 616, bom i 
^yston; «.BardollphNifkBoyE.417,d. 
Mao 80701* 




’ Prises riven hy the 
* ^ver CUlenge Cup, 
Society Ibr the best Sow, 
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2478 H.— R, Hblubb Smith, West Newton, Bridgwater, for West Newton Princess 4th 
I^. 208, born Feb. 25 ; e. Valley Accommodation D. 801, d. West Newton Princess D. 
1818 by Kibbear Royal Prior 4th A. 1225. 

2469 BL— T. F. James, Chantersluer Farm, Norwood Hill, Horley, for Trelnckey Lady 
26th H. 6, born Jan. 11 ; a. Valley Cheerio E, 511, d. Treluckey Lady 11th C. 2810 
Treluokey Pedestrian Ist B. 188. 

2465 W. — ^The Eabl oe DAnTMOUTH, K.C.B., Patshull House, Wolverhampton, for 
PatshuU Bangle 24th H. 1276, bom JVfoy 14 : s. Tinten Leader C. 849, d. Patshull 
Baiule 19th E, 448 by Patshull Prince 1st B. 405. 

2466 B.N.— Frank W. Gilbert, The Manor, Chcllaston , Derby, for Chellaaton Pattence 
10th. 

H.C.— 2470. 0.— 2472. 

Class Large Black Sows^ bom in 1981, on or after July 1. 

2482 I, — ^R. Gynn & Son, Treslay, Bosoastle, Cornwall j for Treslay Bess 11th H. 1116, 
bom July 2 ; s. Tregirls Padstonian D. 578, d, Treslay Lass 11th F. 1446 by Hendra 
Sunstar D. 5. 

2479 n. — C apt. J. Camebon-Smith, Teagues, Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath, for Basslng* 
honin Black Bess 6th H. 294, bom July 2, bred by Alfred Playle, Bassingbourn, 
Cambs. ; s. Pakenham Lucrative G. 283, d. Fowlmere Black Bess 18th G. 68$ by 
Bardolph Night Boy E. 417. 

2488 m.— John A. Lawfobd, Heronsdale Manor, Waldron, Sussex, for Broyle Royal 
Queen 1st H. 1160, bom Aug. 8 : s. Treveglos Felix 4th G, 5, d. Broyle Souriya 1st 
F. 152 by Treluckey Warrior 2nd C. 995. 

2486 IV. — Geoffrey G. Myatt, Beechcroft, Kilmington, Axminster, for Eilmlngton 
Queen 5th H. 1096, bom Aug. 28 ; s. Kibbear Royal Jmor 5th C. 119, d. Kilmington 
Lady L. F, 1112 Kibbear Royal Henry 1st D. 679, 

2477 R.N,— W. J. Acreman, Langland Farm, Catcott, Bridgwater, for Lnson Lady. 
H.C.— 2481. C.— 2485. 

Class 354. — Large Black SoWt born in 1932. 

2498 L & Champion.^ — John H. Glover, Comwood, Devon, for Cornwood Lass 103rd 
K. 2, born Jan. 8 ; s. West Newton Premier G. 855, d. Comwood Lass 101st G. 1784 
by Patshull Monarch 1st D. 425. 

2508 u, — Caft. D. M, Wills, Barley Wood, Wrington, Somerset, for Barleywood Senorita 
S6th K. ,156, bom Jan. 2 ; s. Brackenhill Duke 1st G. 849, d. Barleywood Senorita 
8Sth G. 2458 by Oadby Punch D. 17. 

2494 m.— D. W, P. Gough, Pakenham Manor, Bury St. Edmunds, for Pakenham Echo 
2nd K. 82, bom Jan. 11 ; s. Yam Esk 2nd F. 129, d. Pakenham Moonbeam 2nd E. 14 
bu Drayton Proconsul C. 986. 

2498 IV.— Geoffrey G. Myatt, Beechcroft, Kilmington, Axminster, for Kilmington Queen 
6th K. 4, bom Jan. 3 ; s. Kibbear Royal Prior 5th C. 119, d. Kilmington Queen 4th 
F. 62 by Kibbear Royal Prior 7th C. 1181. 

2502 V.— Walter J. Warren, Deacons Fann, Staplegrove, Taunton, for Eibhear Royal 
Piinoess Ist K. 22, born Jan. 8 ; s. Kibbear Royal Prior 5th C. 119, d. Kibbear Lady 
Friend G. 972 by Kilmington Royal Laddie P. 887. 

2495 R.N.— H. Gynn & Son, Treslay, Boscastle, Cornwall, fox Treslay Bess 16ih. 

H.0,— 2496. 0.-2490. 


Oloacestersliire Old Spots. 

Glass Z^^,--Qlouce8iershire Old Spots Boars^ bom in or before 1930. 

2506 1., Champion,* & RJf. tor ObampiQn.*~^HBRRiFF Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn 
Garden, Herts., for Hempstead Jim 17th 5888, born May 20, 1920, bred by W. T. 
and A. G. Btdley, Grist House, Heme! Hempstead; $, Hempstead Jim 12th 5808, 
d. Hempstead Daphne 21st 2047 by Hempstead General 5498. 

2607 F. Wright, Olton Farm, ,^llhull, for SoUbi^ Bob 5914, born May 4, 1930 : 

Solihull Buster 5858, d. Solihull Bonetta Z. 885 by Maiden Bradley Submarine 2na 
5720. 

Class 356. — Oloucestershire Old Spots BoarSy bom in 1981.* 

2510 L & R.N, tor Champion.*— Sherriff & Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden, Herts., 
for Hashes Duke 21st 6976, born Aug. 6 ; ». Pevensey Hero 5820, d. Nashea Duchess 
44th Z. 489 by Hempstead Spot 5619. 


^ Silver Challenge Cup, and Gold Medal to the Breeder, given by the Large Black Pig 
Society for the best Sow, 

* Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society for the 
best Boar. 

* Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Sodety 
for the nest Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig. 

* Prizes given by the Gloucestershire Old Spots Pig Society. 
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2508 n.— H. II. McCttACKEN, Beam I^arm, Pilton, Barnstaple, for Beaia Soarmouehe 
5940, born Feb. 8 ; 8, Thombury Bandage 5804, d. Beam Sauce 2. 425 by Ashford 
dune 57’00, 

2600 m.— SuEnwEF & Sons, for Hashes Bruce 6th 6971, born July 4; s, Hempstead 
Jliu 17th 6888, d, Naslics Blossom 28th 2586 by Holmwood Wright 6667. 

2511 h\ WiiianT, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Billy. 


Class WI^--QlouceBtmhiTe Old Spots Boars, bom in 1982. 

2516 1,— J. P. Wricjut, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Boxer 6979, born Feb. 2 ; s. Solihull 

5015, d, Solihull Josephine 12th 2. 606 by Holmwood Lillywhite 5th 6869. 

2518 n.— SiiEittUFF & Sons, tiemsford, Welwyn Garden, Herts., for Hashes Duke 22ud 
5977, born Jan. 5 ; Solihull Peter 5946, d, Hashes Duchess 49th Z, 681 by Hempstead 
Spot 5619, 

2514 m.— J. F. Wright, for Solihull Bouncer 5978, bom Feb. 2 : $. Solihull Bob 5916, 
d, Solihull Josephine 12tli Z. 605 by Holmwood Lillywhite 5th 6869. 

2512 H. McCracken, Beam Farm, Pilton, Barnstaple, for SoUhuU Jack. 

Class 858 . — Gloucestershire Old Spots Breeding Souqs, bom in or before 1930. 

2517 L, Ohamplon,^ & Champion.*— H. R, McCracken, Beam Farm, Pilton, Barnstaple, 
for Beara Sauce Z. 425, born Aug. 16, 1028, farrowed Feb. 1 ; s. Ashford June Lad 
5760, d. Malden Bmdley Stylish 6th Z. 161 by Thombury Bison 6654. 

2518 H*— Shebripp & Sons, Lcmsfurd. Welwyn Garden, Herts,, for Hashes Duchess 
49th Z, 681, born July 5, 1980, farrowed Jan. 5 ; s. Hempstead Spot 6619, d. Hashes 
Duohess 40tb Z. 278 by Eastaoott Dohanoe 5607. 

2519 HI.— SHERRimr & Sons, for Hashes Duohess 60th Z 682, bom May 4, 1980, 
ferrowed Jan. 24 ; s, Pevensey Hero 6820, d. Hashes Duohess 44th Z 498 by Hemp- 
stead Spot 5019, 

2520 R.H.--«Nr, F, WRIGHT, Olton Farm, Solihull, for SolihuU Josephine 12th. 


Class Gloucestershire Old Spots Sows, horn in 1931. 

2524'^L & B.H. lor Champion.*— J. F* Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Bonetta 
2nd Z. 692, bom July 8 : s. Knowle Billy 5887, d. Solihull Bonetta Z, 885 by Maiden 
Bradl^ Submarine 2nu 5720. 

2528 H.— Sherwpf & Sons, Lemsford, Wcli^ Garden, Herts., for Hashes Blossom 
80th Z. 787, bom July 4 : «. Hempstead Jfim 17th Z, 5888, d. Hashes Blossom 28th 
2. 585 by Holmwood Wigk 5667. 

2521 m.— Majtor H. F, Fuller, Great Chalfield, Helksham, for OhalOeld Blossom 11th 
Z. 717, born March 4 s s. Beam Michael 5867, d. Chalfleld Blossom 7th Z. 588 by 
Malden Bradley Judge Snd 5825, 

2525 B.H.-J, F. Wright, for Solihull Susan 18th. 


Class 860. — Qlottcestershire Old Spots Sows, horn in 1932. 

2528 X.— Shbrripe ^ Sons, Lemsford, Welwyn Garden, Herts., for Hashes Duohesa 
54th 2. 789, bom Jan. 5 ; s. Solihull Peter 5986, 4* Nashes Duohess 49th Z. 681 by 
Hempstead Spot 5619. 

2580 H.— J. F. Wright, Olton Farm, Solihull, for Solihull Josephine 16th Z 741, bom 
Feb. Sts. I^Uhull Bob 5915, d. Solihull Josephine 12th fob by Holmwood Lilly- 
white 5tb 5809. 

2527 xn.— Sherrifp & Sons, for Hashes Duchess 58rd Z. 788, bom Jan. 5 \ s. Solihull 
Peter 5986, d« Nashes Duohess 49th Z. 681 by Hempstead Spot 5619. 

2529 E,HW. F. Wright, for SoUhnU Josephine 14tlL 


Class Boars, bom in or before 1930. 

2582 L— 'F# J. Bosworth, Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, lor toHng Judge 
8828 (48^, bom Jan. 27, 1980, bred by K^ley & IKi^ley, Showurynoss : s. 
Cresslii Jay 7th 8487, d. Barllim Trustful 19602 by Pan Ernest 2698. ^ 

2581 H— H. S. Ashton* 'meloves, lugatestoae, for ChW M TrueloveS 86*3^ (412), bom 
Jan. 16, 1080, bred by F. J. Bosworth, Greens Far% Mago^lsh Ongar i s. 
Pan Peacock 8601, d. Laver Lively 19958 by Thoriey Drummer 
2588 Bi.— J. R. Tinnby, Church End. Rlckling, Ner^rt, Essex, for BootMng Kai^ 5th 
8081 (418), bom Jan. 2, 1980, bred by Hitchie, Margaret Boding, Dwnmow ; 
t. Beauchamp KsdSerlst 8568, d. Boothing 141^ 2md 18068 ^ Copyhold Generosity 
2nd 2841, 


* Perpetual Sliver Challenge Cup dven fbroi^ th^ Gloh^^stel^e Old Spats 
Society for the beet Gloucestershire Old Spots Pk. \ 

» Perpetual Silver Challenge Cup given through the Olouoesleijsliee M Spots I^gS^ety 
for "the b^st Sow. 
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Class 862. — Essex Boars, bom in 1981. 

2587 I,— E. Tinnby* Church Eixd, RiokUng, Newport, Essex, for Cresslug Grand Duke 
8th 8915 (529), bom Jan. 12, bred by A. J. Cousins, Cressing Lodge, Braintree ; s, 
Laver Peacock 86S9, d. Cressing Grand Duchess 2nd 20362 by Cressing Jay 5th 8437. 

2586 II,— Wm. Ritchie, Marks mil, Margaret Roding, Dunmow, for Trueloves Atom 
8847 (498), bom Jan. 8, bred by H. S. Ashton, Trueloves, Ingatestone j s. Barling 
l^tune 8261, d. Trueloves Light 18404 by Barling Governor 2498. 

2585 IIL— Wm. Ritchie, for Trueloves Apricot 8851 (500), born Jan, 2, bred by H, S. 
Ashton, Trueloves, Ingatestone ; s. Cherry of Trueloves 8679, d, Trueloves Leaf 
18^0 by BickUng Angus 1st 8015. 

Class 368. — Essex Boars, bom in 1932. 

2541 L & RJtl. for Champion.* — Wm. Ritchee, Marks Hall, Margaret Roding, Dunmow, 
for BootMl^ Sultan Bid 8988 (563), bom Jan. 1 ; s. Benningtons Sultan 8795, d. 
Eoothing Lilac 6th 20902 by Hickling Duke 4th 8581. 

2540 n.— Wm. Ritchie, for Roothing Sultan 2nd 8981 (662), born Jan. 2 ; s. Benningtons 
Sultan 8796, d. Roothing Biddy 10th 20914 by Rickling Duke 4th 8681. 

2689 ni.— P. J. Boswoeth, Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Ongar, for Laver Judge 
8987 (666), bom Jan. 20 ; s. Barling Judge 8823, d. Laver Gudgeon 18706 by Rickling 
Angus 8th 8189. 

2688 BJSf. — H. S. Ashton, Trueloves, Ingatestone, for Trueloves Abrupt. 

Class 364. — Essex Breeding Sms, bom in or before 1980./ 

2548 1. — J. R. Tinney, Church End, Rickling, Newport, Essex, for Rickling Charlotte 27th 
20804 (2858)jhom March 20, 1080, farmwed Jan. 1 ; s. Peadowns Gay Lad Ist 8827, 
d. RieWing Cliarlotte 25th 19988 by Cressing Angus 4th 1986. 

2544 H,— >1. R. Tinney, for Rickling Empress 20th 19934 (1910), born Feb. 22, 1929, 
farrowed Jan. 8 ; a. Barling Cadet^2797, d. Rickling Empress 16th 19772 by Cressing 
Angus 4th 1985. 

Class 865. — Essex Sows, born in 1931.® 

2645 1 & Champion.* — H. S. Ashton, Traeloves, Ingatestone, for Trueloves Artisan 
20788 (2845), bom Jan. 4 ; a. Barling Neptune 8261, d. Trueloves Madness 1952$ 
6^ Roothing Laughter 18th 8209. 

2549 IL— R. Tinney, Church End, Rickling, Newport, Essex, for Thorley Pippin 6th 
21210 (2668), bom Aug. 28, bred by the Exors. of J. Tinney, Thorley Hall, Bishop’s 
Stortford ; a. Galleywood Mac 2nd 8865, d. Thorley Pippin 2nd 19586 by Rickling 
Angus 10th 8351. 

2546 in. — H. S. Ashton, for Trueloves Attract 20772 (2337), bom Jan. 4 ; a. Barling 
Neptune 8261, d. Trueloves Madly 19518 by Roothing Laughter 18th 3209. 

2648 BJf. — W m. Ritchie, Marks JELeiII, Margaret Roding, Dunmow, for Roothing 
Biddy 12th. 

H.O.— 264T. 

Class 866. — Essex Sows, bom in 1982. 

2552 L— F. J. Boswoeth* Greens Farm, Magdalen Laver, Or^r, for Laver Oat 21272 
(^91), bom Jan. 19 ; a. Barling Judge 8828, d. Laver Buckie 20608 by Thorley 
Drummer 8409. 

2566 n.— J. H. Tinney, Church End, Rickling, Newport^ Essex, for RlokUng Empress 
ibd 21212 (1921), bom Jan. 8 ; s. Roothing Kaiser 6th 8681, d. Rickling Empress 
20th 10984 iji Barling Cadet 2797. 

2665 m.— W m. Ritchie, Marks Hail, Margaret Roding, Dunmow, for Roothing Lilac 
18th 21270 (2590), bom Jan. 9 ; a. Benningtons Sultan 8705, d. Rootliing Lilao 8rd 
18060 by Coi^hold Generosity 2nd 2841. 

2554 R.N.— WM. Ritchie, for Roothing Biddy 14tb. 

H.C.— 2558. 0.— 2551. 


Loots Wbite Lop>eared. 

Class SS7.— Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in or before 1080. 

2668 I„ Champion,* & Champion,*^. H. EusncE, BcTsurroU, Gwlnear, Hayle, for 
Alton Gay Boy 1122, bom Jan. 16, 1926, bred by Pearse « Sons, Afton, Totnes? 
a. Yealmpstone Sunday 968, d. Coryton Beauty 2668 by Coryton General 682. 

2660 n. — ^W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Ipplepen Forester 2166, bom 
July 18, 1980, bred by M. H. Moore, Ipplepen, Devon ; s, Yealmpstone Sambo 1796, 
d. Ipplepen Pride 4th 6169 Lumburn Leader 2nd 1464. 


1 Champion Silver Cup given by the Essex Pig Society for the best Essex Pig* 

• Prizes given by the Essex Pig Society. 

• Champion Silver Medal given by the National Long White Lop-Eared Pig Society for 
the best Boar. 


* The “ Risingholme 

Lop-Eared Pig Society for the best Long 


Silver Challenge C^^'m National Long White 
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2657 in. — ^D autinoton Haix, Ltd., Clitford Bridge Farm, Drewsteignton, Exeter, for 
Ipplepett Hopeful 21 06, born Deo. 20, 1029, bred by M. H. Moore, Ipplepen, Devon ; 

Sambo 1796, d. Ipplepen Belle 5421 by Axworthy Captain 1870, 

2561 E.N, — Caw. D* M. WiuJ 3, Barley Wood, Wrington, Somerset, for Ipplepen Bon 2nd, 

Class 368 » — Long White Lop-Eared Boars, bom in 1931. 

2564 I. di! E.N, for Champion.^— -T. C, Mabsiiall, Paramount, Ivybridge, for Paramount 
Duke 2292, born Jan. 12 j s. Paramount Superior 2nd 2194, d. Devonshire Royal 
Duchess 6667 by Devonshire Ladder 1880. 

2566 n. — Wm, J. Westlake, Oodwell, Ivybridge, for Wiverton Don lat 2884, born, 
March 4, bred by L H. Westlake, Wiverton, Plympton ; s. Ipplepen Don 2nd 2160, 
d. Godwell Betuity 28rd 5006 by Godwell Sultan 1114. 

2668 in.'— G. H. Euhtice, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Bezurrell Bacon Boy 82n4, 
2468, bom Aug, 25 ; s, Afton Gay Boy 1122, d. J^zurrell Mary 25th 6483 by Bezurrell 
Hero 1st 1090. 

Class 369 . — Long White Lop-Eared Boars, born in 1932. 

2571 I.— W. H, Neai^, Walroddon Farm, Tavistock, for Qodwell Moonshine 6th 2482, 
born Jan, 8, bred by W. J. Westlake, Godwell Farm, Ivybridge; s. Devonsliire 
Sportsman 2108, d. Godwell Gem 2nd 6165 by Ipplepen Don 1812. 

2572 u.— W. J. Westi^ake, Godwell, Ivybridge, for Godwell Moonshine 7tfa 2408, bom 
Jan. 8 Devonshire Sportaman 2108. d, Godwell Gem 2nd 6165 by Ipplepen Don 1812. 

2567 m, — Dartinoton Hall, Ltd., Clifford Bridge Farm, Drewsteignton, Exeter, for 
Clifford Bohemian 2478, born Jan. 6 ; s. Prestow Rover 2190, d. Clifford Attraction 
6760 bj/ Ipplepen Hopeful 2106. 

2570 R,Sr,— T. C. Marsiiali., Paramount, Ivybridge, for Paramount Duke End, 


Class 370. — Long White Lop-Eared Breeding Sows, bom in or before 1980. 

2580 I„ R.N. lor Champion,* & Ohampion.»“^W. J. Westlake, Godwell, Ivybridge, for 
Wiverton Dawn 6497, bom Feb, 5, 1980, farrowed Jan. 2, bred by I. H, Westlake, 
Wiverton, Plympton: 9, Folly Merryman 1420, d. Godwell Beauty 28rd 5905 by 
Godwell Sultan 1114. 

2577 n.— T. C, Marshall, Paramount, Ivybridge, for Paramount Princess 5th 6805, 
born Jan, 4, 1980, ftnrowed .Ian. 10 j a. Devonshire Ladder 1880, d. Colwell Princess 
4th 5859 by Lukesland Hero 842, 

2579 ni,— W. H. Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Laroomhe Butterdy 1st 5721, 
bom Jan. 2(h 3928, farrowed Feb. 17, bred by Mrs. B. Baker, Laroombe, Blaokawton, 
Totnes < i. Ipplepen Don 1812, d, Godwell Butterfly 6th 4851 by Yealmpstone Ben 
8rd 988. 

2574 R.K.— Fred J« Baker, Shute, Saloombe, Devon, for Lareomhe Butterfly 5tb. 


Class 371. — Long White Lop-Eared Sows, bom in 1981.* 

2581 1. as R,Sr. tor Champion,*— DARttmTOW Hall, Ltd., Clifford Bridge Farm, Drey- 

ateignton, Exeter, for Clifford Attraetion 6769, bom Jan. 10 ; s. Ipplepen Hopeful 
2106, d. Lidoutt Vanity 2nd 6857 by Lumbum l4id 6th 1782. ^ 

2585 n.— W. H, Neal, Walreddon Farm, Tavistock, for Yealmpstone Beauty 2nd^ JI47, 
bom Jan, 15 * «. Yealmpstone Gay Boy 8rd 1992, d. Godwell Beauty 8th 4869 by 
Yealmpstone Ben 8rd 988. 

2582 HI,— G. H, Eusttce, Bezurrell, Gwinear, Hayle, for Beauirell Alacrity 18tb 6745* 
born Jan, 8 1 s. Priory Mlllman llth 2078, d. Bezurrell Alacrity 5th 5851 by Afton 
Cay Boy 1122. 

2688 H* Evstxce, for Bezurrell Lily 6th. 

Class m.—Long White Lop-Eared Sows, bom in 1982. 

2592 I.— Capt, D. M, Wills, Barley Wood, Wrington, Somerset, for gboto 

15th 7117, bom Jan. 1 s •. Ipplepen lion 2nd 2150, d. Prestow Bhotte 1st 5W1 
Lumbum Mlllman 1194, 

a»flj n.— W. H. NSAi, Wtlnd^ Fiami, Taviitcx*. ftw ywlansiton, Omi 

F*b. 8 1 $, Traringer Bm SOTS, d. G^well Bmutr Stta 485* Va.bd*M<at« B*i| Ud 

88ffl H. Bwmntat, B«BirMn, SD»yle, for BonMdl Stay 88® 

Jtim. 8( ». Afton G»y Boy uaa, 3. BwuTOllMiwietbal85JyB*rar»efifelUi.lflag. 

assy B,H.— DAimNOWN Hau, imo., Ciiftewl B»i4. Ston. DwwMffHaa*. amtr, tut 
tfllBoid Blond*. 


‘ Champion 
the best Boar, 

•The **Hislngholme*» Silver Chall 




Lojp-Bared Fir Sodety for ^e be^ lA«i«?Whlfe ^ 

* Champlon^ver Mefil given by^SeNatlOmd Ldig ^ wv 

the bestlww* '■ 'v^'‘ 

• l*rim given lor the Nat^mal tm$ 
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POULTRY. 


By Cook ” and “ Hen ** are meant birds batched previous to January 1, 1032 ; and by 
« “Cockerel” and “Pullet” are meant birds hatched in 1082. 

The Prizes in each Class are as follows : First Prize, 80s. ; Second Prize* 20s. ; Third 
Prize, 10s. ; Ponrth Prize, 5s. 

Special Prizes were given in the Poultry Classes by the following Clubs j Croud Langshan, 
Sussex, Columbian Wyandotte, Buff Orpington, British Black Barnevelder, British 
Bamevelder, Welsxunmer, and Rhode Island Red. 

“ P.P.” stands for “ Poultry Farm,” 

Class 873, — Dorhing Cocks or Cockerels. 

1 I. — John A, Dewar, Homestall P.F„ East Grinstead. 

4 n.— S amuel Oatey, Cliacewater, Truro. 

2 m. and 5 lY. — ^A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

8 E.N. — ^Abbot Bros., Thuxston, Norfolk. 

Class 874. — Dorking Hens or Pullets. 

8 J.'— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., Bast Grinstead. 

11 n.’— W. R. Oatey, 21, Richmond Hill, Truro, 

7 III.---A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. 

6 IV.-t-Mrs. Emily Mills, Woodford Hall, Milton Damarel, Devon. 

0 RJ^.~-Samuel Oatey, Chacewater, Truro. 

H.C.— 10. 

Class 375. — Croad Langshan Cocks or Cockerels. 

12 L & Special. — ^Harold Church, Godshill, Fordingbridgc, Hants. 

25 n. & EJJ. for Special. — ^R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

16 HI. — ^Dr. W. P. Grbllet, Orford Lodge, Hitchin, Herts. 

10 IV.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

14 EJT. — C. P. Barker, 61, Waveriey, Brays Lane, Coventry. 

H,0.— 22, C.— 17. 

Class 376. — Croad Langshan Hens or Pullets. 

89 X. & Special. — ^R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

30 IL & R,N, for Special and 86 IH.— Harold Church, Godshill, Fordingbridgc, Hants. 

28 rv and 81 E.N'. — ^Mas. Emily Mills, Woodford Hall, Milton Damarel, Devon. 

H.C— 27. 0.— 82. 

Class 377.^ — Brahma or Cochin Cocks or Cockerels* 

48 I,— R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

41 n.— C ol, R, S. Williamson, The Grange, Rawnsley, Stafford. 

42 HL—Nobman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthorne, Sussex. 


Class 878 .— or Cochin Hens or Pullets* 


48 L— Norman M. Grant, Mill Ijune P.F,, Copthorne, Sussex. 

47 n.— R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

40 HI. — Mrs. A. M, Hall, The Grabies, Uuyton-XI-Towns, Shrewsbury. 
61 IV. — H, Hough-Watson. Braystones House, Beokermet, Cumberland, 
63 B.N. — Robin Jackson, Carden Park, Ayr. 

H.O.— 62. 0.— 46. 


Class 379 . — Bed Susseoi Cocks* 

66 L, 60 H. and 64 HI.— J. Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

66 rv.— C has. Hardy, Argos Hill, Rotherileld, Sussex. 

67 E.lf.— Sir Gombe Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

H.O.— 68. 


Class 380 . — Red Sussex Hens* 

63 1, Sn B.ir. for special, 61 H. and 66 R.K.— J. Dumblbton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot. 
62 HI. — John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

60 rv* — Sib Gomeb Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 

H,C.— 64. 


Class 881.— JBeif Sussex Cockerels* 

69 L* Special, 66 H, and 68 HI.— J. Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks, 
67 IV.— Sir Comer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Earms, Tring. 
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Class 382 , — Ued Sussex Pullets, 

70 I*, 78 II, and 72 HI. — J. Dumbleton, Sheen Croft Farm, Didcot, Berks. 

71 IV,— SiH Gomke Berbv, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

Class 383 . — Light Sussex Cocks, 

74i I. — John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

80 n, — Mias M, V. Larkwortiiy, Cooper’s Bridge, Liphook, Hants. 

81 HI. and 77 IV. — Henry Underwood, Mowahurst P.P., Edenbridge. 

79 B.N'.— Carl Hoijvibs, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin. 

H.0.~-7C. 0.— 78. 

Class 384 . — Light Smsex Hens, 

85 I, — Carl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hitchin. 

88 IT., 90 m. and 87 R.KT, — Sir Comer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 

86 IV. — John A, Dewar, Homestall P.P., East Grinstead. 

H.C.--80. 0.— 84. 

Class 385 . — TAght Sussex Cockerels, 

92 I., SpeoiM Si Cup,' and 00 H.'— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring, 
91 III.-WOHN A, Dewar, Ilomestall P.P., East Grinstead. 

94 rv.^ — ON81.0W Fanr, Steventon Manon Hants. 

98 R.K. — Henry Underwood, Mowshurat P.F., Edenbridge. 

H.0,— 97. 0.—100. 

Class 386 . — Light Sussex Pullets* 

108 I.> E.17. for Special) & B.1T. for 0iip,‘ and lOl H. — Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley 
Stock Farms, Triiw, 

105 in. — CoL. D. A. Chaytor, Pooley Hall, Polesworth, Tamworth, 

109 IV.— Henry Underwood, Mowshurst P.F., Edenbridge. 

108 R.N.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., Bast Grinstead. 

H.O.— 102. 0.— 104. 

Class ZWr-SpeckUd Sussex Cocks. 

Ill 1. and 118 H.— 8iR Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 
no m, — Cart, the Hon. C, K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls P.P,, Romsey, Hants. 

Class 388 . — Speckled Sussex Hens, 

117 I. St Special and 115 HI.*— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Faring Tring. 
116 It.— Cart, the Hon. C, K. Greenway, Stanbridge Earls P.F,, Romsey, Hants. 

Class 889 . — Speckled Sussex Cockerels. 

119 I St E,Sr, tor Special, 120 H. and 121 HI.-— Sib Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stook 
Farms, Tring. 

Class S0O,— Speckled Sussex Pullets* 

127 1., 125 HI, and 128 XV.— Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendl^ Stook Farms, Tring. 

124 11.— -Cart, the Hon. C. K. Grebnway, Stanbridge Earls P.F., Romsey, Hants. 

126 E.Xr»— H enry U^erwood, Mowshurst P.F., Bdenbri^e. 

0 .- 122 . 

Class 898 *^ — Buff Smsex Cocks or Cockerels* 

182 I. St Special, 180 H St '& M * lor Special and 128 HI.— E. Crottendsn, Dattenlmry, 
HeUlngiy, Sussex, 

181 IV«— Arthur Cooke, Creamhaven, 25, Halmergate, Spalding. 

I29T.».ir.— Mtsa M. G. Newman, High Hurstwood, UdtflffiL 

Class 395.-^H^A<f8 Sussex Cocks or Cockerels* 

186 I. St R.K. for Special and 188 II.*HSxr Gomer Berry^ Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, 
Tring^ ^ , 

185 nL— C arl Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicote, Hltcahhx. 

184 IV.— Francis J. Marston, Biddenden P-F., Kent, 


* The ** Crawstor Memorial ^ Cup and a Speokil Prise given the Sussex Poultry 

Cluh lOr the best Mght S^ex. 
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Class 396 . — White Sussex Hens or Pullets, 

189 I. & Special and 141 H.— Ca»l Holmes, Clover Top Farm, Codicoto, Hltohin. 

187 ni. and 140 IV.— Francis J. WTarston, Biddenden P.F., Kent. 

188 R.N.— Sm Gomer Berry, Bart., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

H.O.— 142. 

Class White Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

144 t — J ohn A. Dewar, Homestall P.F„ East Grinstead. 

147 H. — ^R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

145 m.— M iss M. V. Larkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Liphook, Hants, 

148 iV. — John Barton, Bnrtree House, Hutton Sessay, Thirsk. 

146 E.N.— H. Ayscough Thompson, Rosemead, Potters Bar. 

Class 898 . — White Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

168 I. — ^R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

162 n. — John A. Dewar, Homestall P.P., East Grinstead. 

160 in,— Miss M. V. Larkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Liphook, Hants. 

161 iV. — John Barton, Burtree House, Hutton Sessay, Thirsk. 

149 B.N. — J. Carlton Hunting, Pankridge Farm, Prestwood, Great Missenden. 

Class 899 . — Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

157 I. and 164 II, — James H. Smith, Peet’s Farm, Southport. 

166 m.— Wm. Richardson, 40, Bootham Crescent, York. 

Class 400. — Gold or Silver Laced Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

168 I. and 162 m.— E. H. Knapman, Vale View, Wincanton. 

161 H. — ^F. W. Turner, Southbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Class 401. — Columbian Wyatidotte Cocks or Cockerels. 

166 I. & Cup.*— W. A. Slocock, Goldsworth Orchard, St, John, Woking. 

166 n, — ^R, Mattbbpace, 121, South Street, Bridport. 

164 HL and 167 IV.— Fred Brown, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

Class 409. — Columbian Wyandotte Hens or Pullets. 

178 I. & R.N. lor Cup * & Spooou* — ^R. Matterface, 121, South Street, Bridport, 

168 n. Sc RdS". for Spoou.* — M. Bewi^ey, Home Farm, Carleton, Penrith. 

171 HL— W. A. Slocock, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John, Woking. 

170 rv. — ^F red Brown, Woodside, Grimscar, Huddersfield. 

177 R.N, — J. Dickinson & Son, Grove House, Headoorn, Ashford, Kent. 

Class 403. — Wyandotte Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

178 L— Roger Hargreaves, Abbeydene P.F., Whalley, Lianos. 

181 n. and 184 HI. — J. G. Morten, Pentrich, Derby. 

182 IV.— James Mellor, Tunstead, Wormhill, Buxton. 

Class 404.— Hens or Pullets, any other colour. 

188 I.— Roger Hargreaves, Abbeydene P.F., Whalley, Lancs. 

186 H.— ,T. Carlton Hunting, Pankridge Farm, Prestwood, Great MIsscndcn, 

191 m,— T. Ashcroft, Wyveme, New Longton, Preston. 

189 IV. — Herbert Hn.L, 14, Partlands Avenue. Hyde, Isle of Wight. 

190 B.N.— H, Ss N. Grimshaw, Little Browns Farm, Edenbridgc. 

Class 405. — Buff Orpington Cocks or Cockerels. 

194 L ^ Special, 192 H, it R.N. for Special and 196 IV.— Thomas E. Hau^iday, 28 
Florence Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

198 m.— L. Lini^by, Plough Lane, Lowdlmm, Notts. 

Class 407.— Bifacfc Orpington Cocks or Cockerels. 

200 I, and 196 H.— John Burdett, Lake Bank Terrace, Wingate, Co. Durham. 

197 in. and 201 R.N,— A. J. Hillman, Othery, Bridgwater. 

198 IV. — Capt. E. Duckworth, Corner Heys, Tinsley Green, Crawley. 

H.C.— 199. 


* The “ Goddard ” Visiting Cup given by the Columbian Wyandotte Club for the best 
C^umbian Wyandotte, and a Silver Spoon for the best Columbian Wyandotte of opposite 
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Class 409. — Orpin^m Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

208 1.— II* WwiTtKY, Primloy, Paignton, Devon. 

JJif FXE 1 .DH 1 N, Watetsmeet, Hamham, Salisbury. 

208 Xn.—* P. Ajnley, berndale P.P., Verandah l^odge, Horley. 


Class 410.— Orpiw^/on Hens or Pullets, any other colour^, 

2071.— R. Antwony, Euxton, Chorley, Lanca, 

211 H.— E. & P. Ainley, Pcmdale P.P., Verandah Lodge, Horley. 

210 m.— WiMJtAM PxjiLDSN, Watersmect, Harnhani, Salisbury. 

208 IV.— H. \Vhitley, Primley. Paignton, Devon. 

200 E.N.— Tom Tmoo, The Oaks, Anthill, Denmead, Cosliam. 


Class 411. — Australorp Cocks or Cockerels. 


218 L — J. W. Fawcett, 7, Mann Square, Thumscoe, Rotherham. 
214 H.— Miu3. E. K. Staines, Hook Farm, Leigh, Reigate, 

218 m.— Mns. A. M. 1 ’aee, Shrewton House P.F., Shrewton, Wilts. 
212 IV.— Mns. W. A. Reeves, Norton Perris, Kilmingion, Frome, 

217 ILK,— %l. K. H. Vennino, Trefratik, St. Clcther, Launceston. 
H.C,— 215. 0.— 216. 


Class 412, — Australorp Hens or Pullets. 

227 I* — Tom CAnoNEB, Bowgreave, Garstang. 

228 II.— Mus. W. A, Reeves, Norton Ferris,- Kilminjd:on, Frome, 

221 M.— F H, GiiJflfl, Dunkcrry, Barkliam Road, Wokingham. 

225 IV,— Geopfbey F. Hazell, Rod House Farm, Hinton, Darsham, Suffolk, 

222 E.K.— «r, E. H. Vennino, Trefrank, St. Clether, Launceston. 

H.O.— 226. 0,-224. 


Class 418.— Blocfc Bameoelder Cocks or Cockerels. 

229 I. & Speoial.— E venpon Lodge Pedioreb P.F., Wokingham. 

285 n. & E.K. tot Special.— M bs. HuNxiNGroK, Wellesboume House, Warwick, 
288 III.— Ricuahd Saus, Clothall, Bury, Baldook. 

282 IV.— Harry Foe, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

H,0.— 280, 0,-228. 


Class 414,— B&tcfc Bameoelder Hms or Pullets. 

240 I, St Special,— Habry Fox, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

289 H, Sc R.K.torSpecialand251 IV.— Mbs. Hvntznoton, Wellesboume House, Warwick. 
249 m.— T om Clough, P.F., Gawaworth, Maodesileld. 

E,0.— 247, 0,-242. 


Class 416, — Bamevelder Cock or Cockerel^ nny other colour. 

257 I^W, A. Siococ^ Goldswortli Orchard, St. John, Woking. 

255 II and 259 IV,— Norman M, Grant, Mill Lane P.F„ Copttorae, Sussex. 
250 HI,— CowciLL Sllkstone Main P.F., Silkstone Common, Barnsley. 
H,C.— 260* 0,— 254, 


Clan 4X8, — Barnevelder Hens or Pullets, any other coUmn 

268 1, as Special and 208 H, St B,K. ior SpediO,— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane 
Copthome, SiEteex. 

264 mr-J, H, mmfm Wanslbrd* Ddmeld, 

267 IV,— J, B. CowoxxJL SOkstotte Main P,F,» Silkstone Common, Barnsley, 

H.C,— 206, 0,-270, . 




Class 417*— IfdlsMmmdf Cocks or Cockerels. 

275 t St tpedal.— F, Ausseh., Leai»ingtem« SOI 
286 H. B*K* !or Sp«<0aL— Greulet St M.m, a 
280 HI,— Hooer HAROimAVES, Abbeyd^ 


*,F. Hvsse^ Ocmaon, 

iter Aoad, 

^ . . " ' 

274 tv,— BVENDON LWG» P3BDXC0Wy,fii WC ' 

H,0.— 288* 0*— 287, 


Class OMs—Wslsmfm or Jptite 


802 L A 1 
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Class 419. — Rhode Island Red Cocks, 

824 I. — ^Mrs. M. Douglas, Croft Farm, Hessay, York, 

822 H. — G, H. MuzzLEWHrjKE, Redlands, Tavistock. 

818 in. — ^W, R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

819 IV. — ^Fbank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

H.C.— 812, 818. C,— 825. 

Class 420. — Rhode Island Red Hens. 

827 I, — Capt, the Hon. C. K. Grbenway, Stanbridge Earls P.F., Romscy, Hants, 

828 n. — G. H. Muzzlewhite, Redlands, Tavistock. 

329 in. — ^Fbank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

826 IV.*T-W. R, Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

882 E.N, — ^Mrs, M. Douglas, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

H.C,-^8S. C.— 385, 


Class 421 . — Rhode Island Red Cockerels. 

840 I. & R.N. for Special.— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Gkeenway, Stanbridge Earls P,F„ 
Romsey, Hants. 

845 n. — H. Page, W'oodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

840 in.— John Darnell, Sunnyraede, Hampton, Retford. 

844 IV. — ^W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

862 R.N. — Capt. E, Duckworth, Comer Heys, Tinsley Green, Crawley, 

H.O.— 858, 854. 0.— 889. 


Class 422 . — Rhode Island Red Pullets. 

866 I & SpectaL — G. H. Muzzlewhite, Redlands, Tavistock. 

868 n. and 871 m. — Capt. the Hon. C. K. Greenway, Stanbridgc Earls P.F., Romsey. 
856 IV. — ^Frank H. Page, Woodlands, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

869 E.N.— Capt. E. Duckworth, Corner Heys, Tinsley Green, Crawley, 

H.O.— 868, 872, 874. C.— 860, 861, 862, 867. 


Class 423 .^ — Barred Plymouth Rock Cocks. 

882 L — ^W. W. W. Butt, Eastfield P.F., North Tlioresby, Lines. 

889 n. — Richard Cape, Armitage Lod^, Armitage, Staffs. 

880 m. — John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Esses. 

884 IV. — J. W. Hayton, Levensfield, Silverdale, Lancs. 

888 RJf.—JoHN Pennington, Heswall-on-Dee, Birkenliead, 

H.C.— 887. C.— 885. 


Class 4!^.’— Barred Plymouth Rock llerxs. 


896 I. — ^Mhs. W. G. Jacba, Ninnis, Gennoe, Marazion. 

892 n.— W. W. W. Butt, I^tfield P.P., North Thoresby, Liner; 

897 m^BDWiN Marshall, 7, Gregory Street, Lenton, Nottiiigham, 
891 IV. — John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

894 R.N.— Jambs H. Smith, Pcet*s Farm, Southport. 

H.C.— 890. 


Class 426.— Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels. 

405 L— J. Fawcett, Eldron House, Ingleton, Yorks. 

400 n. and 408 IV.— Richard Major. 'Hib Cross, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

401 m. — J. W, Hayton, Levensfliela, Silverdale, Lancs. 

898 EJW.— George Woodxwiss, Lindeth Lodge, Silverdale, Lancs. 

Class 426. — Barred Plymouth Bock Pullets, 

414 L — J. Fawcett, Eldron House, Ingleton, Yorks. 

Taylor, Heath Farm, 'riptree, Essex. 

433 m.— John Pennington, Heswall-on-Dee, Birkenhead. 

406 IV. — H. Garlick, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

408 R,ir.— George Woodiwiss, Lindeth Lodge, Silverdale, Lanes. 

Class 42 '?.~Bwj6^ Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels. 

Eastfield P.F.. North Thoresby, Linos. 

Hea:^v, Kiln Bank, Croft, Market Drayton. 
at The Cedars, Great Horkesley, Colchester. 

420 rv. and 415 E, IT.— Mrs. J. H. Drew, Buff Rook P.F., Basingstoke. 
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Class 4t^,'^Buff Plymouth Rock Hens or Pullets, 

422 I. and 427 Batbma^t, Milnthorpe. 

426 ni.— «Ioi*N TAVton, Heath Farm, Tiptreo, Essex. 

426 IV. and 424 ,T. 11. Drew, Buff Ruck P.P., Basingstoke. 

H.0.-«426. C.-™42a, 


Class 429. — Plymouth Rock Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour. 

486 I.— R, Anthony, Euxton* Chortey, Ijancs. 

430 It. — W. R. Abrey & Son, Croft Farm, Hessay, York. 

433 m, — John Tayi.or, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

432 IV."— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane r.F,, Copthome, Sussex. 

487 B.N.— Richard Cape, Armitage Lodge, Armitage, Staffs. 

Class 430. — Plymouth Rock Hens or Pullets, any other colour < 

440 I,— W. R. Abbey & Son, Croft Farm, Plessay, York. 

443 n.^ — John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tiptree, Essex. 

480 HI. — W. W. W. Butt, Eastfleld P.F., North Thoresby, Linos. 

488 rV. — P. A, Oliver, 170, Carisbrooke Road, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

441 R.3Sr. — Norman M* Grant, Mill Lane P.P., Copthorne, Sussex. 

Class 431. — Old English Game Black-Red Cocks or CockMs, 

444 I.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P,F., East Grinstead. 

447 n* — S. D. Staniey-Dodoson, Armtiside, Cockermouth, 

446 ni. — C, N. Belihn* Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

448 IV.— John Jonea, The Laurels, Kendon, Crumlin, Mon. 

448 E.N,— A. Slater, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 

Class 482. — Old English Game Clay or Wheaten Hens or Pullets, 

464 L— John Jones, The Laurels, Kendon, Crumlin, Mon. 

462 It.— A. St.ATER, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Wldtby. 

440 m, — C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

461 IV.— S. D. Stanley-Dodoson, Armaside, Cockermouth. 

468 R.N.— J. H. Baker & Son, Windyash, Barnstaple. 

H,0.— 456. C.-460. 


Class 483,— Olf? English Game Cocks or Cockerels, any other colour, 

467 X.— C* N. BataiN, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

462 n.-^0HN Jones, The Laurels, Kendon, Crumlin, Mon. 

461 in,— A. J« Major, Dltton, Langley, Bucks. 

466 IV.— Da. W. E. Barker, Hill Ck^t, Ctitheroe. 

460 R,N.— A. Slater, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby. 


Class 484.— English Game Hem or Pullets, any other colour* 

470 I and 4^ B.K.— A. Si.atbr, The Old Vicarage, Lythe, Whitby, 

467 n.— R, 0. Blight, Totnes. 

466 HI.— Dr. W. E. Barker, Hill Crest, Clltheroe. 

484 IV.— C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

H.O.— 468* 


Class 485,— Indian Game Cocks or Cockerels, 

476 X.— J, H, Baker A Son, Windyash. Barnstaple. 

471 H.— W. E. Flatten, Hill House, Little Ryburgh, Fakenham, 

473 in.— Mrs. a, C, Sm Nutboumo, Chichester. 

474 ly.— W. Of Brent* Warrens Park, Congdon Shop, Launceston. 

472 B,H.— Cecil ISrent, Clamplt, Calllngton, Cornwall. 

Class 488,— Minorca Hens or Pullets, 

478 X.— John A, De^ar, Homestall P.F» Bast Grinstead. 

481 XX,— Goodman Bros,, 10, Quantook Terrace, Bridgwater. 

476 XH,— J, P. E. PiE2, St, Heliers, Rownhams Lane, Scrsgg Hill, Bomsey. 

480 XV.— H. J. Webb, Artichoke, Orpington* Kwt. 

477 R.N,— S, E. Parker^ 466, Bloxwloh Road, Leamore, WalsalL 
0.— 470. 


Class 489.— Xe^Aom Cocks or Cockerels, any cotom, 
484 X,— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., Bast Oifnsbead. 

483 XI.— R* Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

486 XH»-^oben M. Shotton, Catohgate Farm, Castle Edem ^ 

487 XV.— H. W. Keen, The Factory, Castle Bden. _ . _ , . . 

488 W, 0, Rogbers, Lynw<^ Hou^, Oobe Road, RofiJdNd. 

' 0,-486. . 
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Class Leghorn Hens or Pullets^ any colour. 

489 1 . — John A. Dewah, Homestall P.F., East Gtinstead. 

49X H. — ^R. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, I/ancs. 

498 in, — H. V. Mattingley, 188, Osborne Road, Portswood, Southampton. 

490 IV". — Miss B, M. Broomfield, Dunwood Beeches, Romsey, Hants. 
H.C.~-492. 


Class 444. — Campine Hens or Pullets. 

494 I, and 496 IV.-— John S. Afpleton, TO, Arden Street, Earlsdon, Coventry. 

497 n. and 495 IH,— W. A. Slocock, Goldsworth Orchard, St. John, Woking. 

Class 445. — Bresse Cocks or Cockerels, any colour. 

499 I, and 501 17,— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Godaiming. 

498 H.— Mrs. W. A. Reeves, Norton Ferris, KiMington, Frome, 

500 m, — ^R. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe, 

Class 446. — Bresse Hens or Pullets, any colour. 

504 I, — ^Mbs, W. a. Reeves, Norton Ferris, Kilmington, Frome. 

508 n and 505 IV.— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Grodalming. 

502 m. — ^R. S. Marsden, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 

Glass 447, — White Silkie Cocks or Cockerels. 

509 L— Mrs. Fbntiman, Haldon, 186, Whitworth Road, Swindon, 

508 n. and 512 HI. — ^Mrs. A. M. Hall, The Gables, Ruyton-XI-Towns, Shrewsbury. 
511 IV. — ^The Misses Davidson & Chisholm, Maisonette, Mont Cochon, Jersey. 

H.C.— 510. C.— 507. 

Class 448. — White Silkie Hens or Pullets. 

616 I. and 514 H.— Mbs. A. M. Haix, The Gables, Ruyton-XI-Towns, Shrewsbury. 

617 in.— T he Misses Davidson & Chisholm, Maisonette, Mont Cochon, Jersey. 

615 IV. — ^Robert L. Fairley, Lahana, Whitehouse Road, Cramond Bridge. 

H.O.— 618. 

Class 449.— Cocks, Cockerels, Hms or Pullets, any other colour. 

621 I., 618 n. and 528 IV,— Masier David Draper, 99, Boundary Road, London, N,W.8, 
522 in. — ^Robbbt L. Pairlev, Lahana, Whitehouse Road, Cramond Bridge. 

H.0.— 619. C.— 620. 

Class 450.— Coefes, any other distinct mriety, except Bantams. 

525 I. — John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F,, Bast Grinstead. Hamburgh. 

6Bl IL— John Jones, The Laurels, Kendon, Crumlin, Mon. Modem Game. 

529 m. — H, Hough-Watson, Braystonos House, Beokermet. Polish, 

528 IV.— Jambs P, Newton, 159, Chichester Road. Northend, Portsmouth, Norfolk Grey. 
527 R.N.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. ^Andalusian. 

H.0,— 524, 

Class 461.— Hens, any other distinct mriety, except Bantams. 

688 I.— H, Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beokermet, Ptilish. 

582 n.— A, J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Scotch Dumplc. 

640 m. — John Jones, The Laurels, Kendon, Cmmlln, Mon. Modern Game, 

587 IV. — Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. Andalusian. 

585 E.N. — C. N, Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Hudderslield, Langshan. 

H.C.— 588. 

Class 4^2.— -Cockerels, any other distinct variety, except BantaTns. 

548 I. — ^Major G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell. Frizzle. 

542 n.— H. Heath, Piokford P,F., Bakewell. Redcap. 

Class Pullets, any other distinct variety, except Bantams. 

551 1. — Major G. T, Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell. Polish. 

549 n.— H. Heath, Pickford P.F„ Bakewell, Redcap. 

660 m, — ^Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk, Andsdusian. 

647 IV.— Major G. T. Williams. Polish. 
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Class 456. — White Wyandotte Utility Hens, 

556 I,— John A. Bewah. Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

558 n.— J. D, Beaic, Miiideu Bradley, Fromo. 

557 XXL — ^Tom Gaudneii, Xlowgrcave, Garstang. 

556 IV.— Evendon Lodge Pkoigiiee PJ?., Wokingham. 

558 B.N,— Mas. Lioned de Rothschild, Gatewood Farm, Exbury, Southampton. 

Class 456. — White Wyandotte Utility Cockerels, 

562 X.— John A. Bewab, XJomestall P.F., Bast Grinstead. 

561 H.— WnxiAM Hamnett, ft^rtle P.F., Blackpool, 

560 nx.— I an G. Bighy, The Firs, Ropley, Hants. 

568 IV. — J. B. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Frome. 

Class 467. — White Wyandotte Utility Pullets, 

568 L— WiLUAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.P., Blackpool. 

566 n.— J ohn A. Dkwab, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

567 HI. — J. B. Beak, Maiden Bradley, Frome. 

565 IV.— Ian G. Bxgby, The Firs, Ropley, Hants. 

Class 468 . — White Leghorn Utility Cocks or Cockerels, 

574 L— WiLUAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.F,, Blackpool. 

660 n.>— J ohn A. Dewab, Homestall P.F., Bast Grinstead, 

571 HI.— Tom Gabdneu, Bowgreave, Garstang, 

578 rV. — I an G. Bioby, The l^irs, Ropley, Hants. 

572 R,N.— CAFt. B. Buckwokth, Corner Keys, Tinsley Green, Crawley. 

H.C.— 575. 0.— 570, 

Class 469.— Leghorn Utility Bens or Pullets^ 

576 1.— Ian G. Bioby, The Firs, Hopl^, Hants. 

578 H.--WILUAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.F., Blacjtoool. 

582 m.— C apt. K. Buckwoeth* Comer Keys, Tinsley Green, Crawley. 

577 IV,— Mufl. K. M. Habs, Pinehurst P.F« West Moors, Wimbome. 

580 B.1I.— John A. Bbwar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. 

H.O.— 581. 0.-588. 


Class 460 .— UiiUty Cocks or Cockerels^ any other colour, 

586 I.— Ernest Stevens, 55, The Oval, Godaiming. 

588 II.>^Austen Walker, Croxton Park, Grantham. 

587 m.— W. G. Mills, Clay Hill, Lyndhurst, HanU. 

585 XV.— J. E« Rhbeby, The Shrubbery, Alvechuxoh, Birmingbam. 


Class 461 .— Utility Hens or Pullets^ my other colour. 

580 L— WitiUAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.F., Blackpool. 

502 II/— Ryder & Berev, Quarry P.F., Baresbury, Warrington. 

501 HI.— Harry Foe, International Poultry Yards, Matlock. 

508 IV*— Austen Walker, Croxton Park, Grantham. 

500 E,K.— E. Rurery, The Shrubbery, Alvedhuroh, Birmingham. 


Class 469* — Plymouth Hock Utility Cocks or Cockerels, 

600 L— W. W. W. Butt, Eastfteld P.F., North Thorcsby* Linos. 

504 H.— Mrs. J. H. Brew, Bull Rook Kf., Basingstoke. 

506 XH.— H. B. Davies. Highbury, Llandilo. 

507 IV*— Norman M. Grant, MIU Lane P.F., Copthome, Sussex. 

505 WiLUAM HAMJsnwT, Myrtle P.F., Blackpool. 

H*0*— ^1. 0/— 508, 

Class 466. — Plynmt^ Hock Utility Hem or PuUets, 

608 L— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthome. Sussex* 

608 H and 602 IV.— Mrs. L H. Drev^ BuiT Rook P.F., Basingstoke, 

606 XH.— John Taylor, Heath Farm, Tijj^ee. E^x. 

605 E.II,— WiLUAM Hamnett, M^le P.F.* Blaei^ool. 

H.0.— 607. 0.— 604. 

Class 4Bii-^Bhode Island Med Upiity Cocks or Cocker^, 

618 I and 600 BW^art, rm Hon. C. K. Gi^way, PSaris PJT., Rimssey. 

615 m,— Mss. E. M. Hare, Pinehurst P.F,, W^tmoorR, WWNmae* 

621 XV.— d* H. Allen, South Street, lOunlork, FaverahsmL 
614 »J(*— John Darnell* Suunymede, Eampton* > 

610, 612. - 0^-608* ' ■ 
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Class 466. — Bhode Island Bed Utility Hens or Pullets. 

641 1.— Capt, B. Duckwoeth, Comer Heys, Tinsley Green, Crawley. 

684 n and 628 XU. — Capt. the Hon. C. II. Geebnway, Stanbridge Karls P.F., Romsey. 
689 IV. — W. H, L. Hueman, Grasmere, Banwell, Somerset, 

686 R JI.— G. H. Muzzlewhite, Redlands, Tavistock. 

H.0,— 62r, 629, 0.— 680, 

Class 466. — Sussex Utility Cocks or Cockerels.. 

645 1 — SiE Gomee Beeey, Baet., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

646 n. — ^R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

648 RL — ^Austen Walkee, Croxton Park, Grantham. 

648 IV. — John A. Dewab, Homestall P.F., ISast Grinstead. 

644 BJI.— Capt. the Hon. C. K. Geebnway, Stanbridge Earls P.F,, Romsey, Hants. 
H.C.— 64T. 


Class 467. — Sussex Utility Hens or Pullets. 

658 L — Capt. B. Duckwoeth, Corner Heys, Tinsley Green, Crawley. 

649 n. — John A. Dkwab, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead, 

656 m. — SxE Gomee Beery, Baet., Pendley Stock Farms, Tring. 

657 IV, — ^Tom Gaednee, Bowfireave, Garstang. 

655 R.N.-~J. E, Atherton, Kingcott Farm, Flax Bourton, Somerset, 

H.C.— 661. C.— 664. 

Class 468. — Any other variety Utility Light Cocks or Hens. 

661 L — ^R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. Ancona. 

662 n. — Harry Fo3^ International Poultry Yards, Matlock, Redcap. 

669 m. — ^WiLiJAM HAMNETT, Myrtle P.F., Blackpool. Ancona. 

660 IV. — ^Evbndon Lodge Pedigree P.F., Wokingham. Welsummer. 

Class 469. — Any other variety Utility Heavy Cocks or Hens. 

670 I.*— R. Anthony, Buxton, Choriw, Lancs. Croad Langshan. 

667 n. — ^WiLUAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.P., Blackpool. Barnevelder. 

669 m. — ^T om Gardner, Bowjgreave, Garstang. Australom. 

678 IV. — ^Nobman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthome, Sussex. Barnevelder. 

H.C,— 688. 0.— 666. 

Class 470. — Any other variety Utility Cockerels. 

676 I.-— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.P., Copthorne, Sussex, Barnevelder. 

675 n,— 'R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lancs. Croad Langshan, 

679 m,— ‘F bbd Barker, The Grange, Menston, Xieeds. Orpington. 

678 IV.— A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Dorking. 

674 RJT.— Mrs, B. K. Staines, Hook Farm, Leigh, Beigate. Jersey Black Giant, 
H.C.— 677- 

Class 471,— .4 w2/ other variety Utility Pullets. 

686 L— Norman M. Grant, Mill Lane P.F., Copthome, Sussex. Barnevelder. 

684 H.— Fred Barker, The Grange, Menston, Leeds. Orpington. 

681 in.— M rs, B. K. Staines, Hook Farm, Leigh, Reigate. Jersey Black Giant. 

682 IV.— A. J. Major, Ditton, Langley, Bucks. Dorking. 

688 RX-— Mbs, W. A. Reeves, Norton Ferris, KUmington, Frome. Bresse. 

H,C.— 685. a— 687, 

Classes 472 and 478 are for birds that have eeoured Copper Rings, issued by the National 
Poultry Council, and Exhibits in these two Classes must wear the Copper Ring to be ell^ble 
for Competition. 

Clas8 Utility Light Hens. 

689 I, and 692 H.— Wiluam Hamnett, M^tle P.F,, Blackpool. Leghorn. 

690 ni. — ^M bs, Emily Milih, Woodford Han, Milton Damarel, Devon. Ancona, 

69X IV.— Mrs, Lionel db Rothschild, Gatewood Farm, Bxbury, Southampton, Leghorn. 

Class m.—Utimy Heavy Hens. 

697 I. and 694 H.— WnxiAM Hamnett, Myrtle P.F., Blackpool. Plymouth Rook and 
Wyandotte. 

695 HL— J. D. Beaic, Maiden Bradley, Frome. Wyandotte, 

696 rv,— Miss M. V. Larkworthy, Cooper’s Bridge, Llphook, Hants, Wyandotte. 

Class 474. — Aylesbury, Pekin or Bourn Drakes. 

701 1. — R. Anthony, Buxton, Chorley, Lance. Rouen. 

699 H.— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk, Rouen. 

702 m.— S, Sfxnke, Park Farm, Stowting, AiMord, Kent, Rouen. 
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Class 476. — Aylesbury^ Pekin or Bouen Ducks, 


700 t— II. Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. Ronen. 

704 n.—S. SinNKK, Park Purm, Stowting, Ashford, Kent. Rouen. 

708 m.—ABBOT Bugs., Thuxton, Norfolk. Rouen, 

700 IV. — Mns. Lionkl dh Uo'niscHiLD, Gatewood Farm, Exbury, 
Aylesbury, 


Southampton. 


Class 476. — Indian Banner Drakes or Ducks, bred prior to 1932. 

700 I.— Reginald Appleyaud, Priory Waterfowl Farm, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 

714 n. — M bs. W. G. Jacka, Ninnis, Germoe, Marazion. 

708 HI.— The Rev. J. Hewetson, Burbage Vicarage, Buxton. 

718 IV. — Capt. C. O’S, Cbee, Owermoigne, Dorchester. 

715 B.MT.— J, Hewitt, Woodbine, Littlethorpe, Hipon. 

H, 0.-707, 712- 


Class 477.— JT/iitan Banner Drakes or Ducks, bred in 1932. 

728 I.— U, Anthony, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. 

720 II. and 725 R.N. — J. Hewitt, Woodbine, Littlethorpe, Ripon. 

728 HI. — ^Fbed Argo, Bructor, by Inverurie. 

726 IV, — II. WniTi-EY, Primley, Paignton. 

H.C.— 727. 


Class 478, — Drakes^ any other variety, 

788 I, — ^Major L. C, Ciiawneb, Little Barrs, New Milton, Hants. Cayuga. 
741 H.— U. Barker, L»otlge P.F,, Long Baton, Nottingham. Magpie. 
740 IH,^ — R. AN'nioNY, Euxton, Chorley, Lancs. Khaki Campbell. 

782 IV. — (J. CtAPiiAM, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Muscovy, 

H,0.— 788, 785. 0.— 780. 


Class 478. — Ducks, any other variety* 

74i(i I. — John 11. Butler, Gatoombe, Flax Bourton, Somerset. Khaki Campbell. 

740 H.— Ian G, Diouy, The Firs, Ropley, Hants. Buff Orpington. 

742 IH. — J. Carlton Hunting, Pankridge Farm, Prestwood, Great Misseaden. Carolina. 

747 IV. — Wm. Richardson. 40, Bootham Crescent, York. Cayuga. 

748 R,N.— G- Claphaih, Bowbrook, Shrewsbury. Muscovy. 

H.0,— 760. 

Class 480; — Dmbden Ganders or Geese, 

752 I, and 757 R.II, — ^Reginald Appleyard, Priory Waterfowl Farm, Ixworth, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

756 n,— A bbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk, 

758 HI. and 754 IV.—Capt. N. M. Haruof, Garthgynan, Ruthin. 

Class 481. — Toulouse Ganders or Geese, 


760 I*— Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

761 H,— IL Whitley, Primley, Paignton. 

760 HI. — Reginald Appleyard, Priory Waterfowl Farm, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds* 

762 IV.— G. H, Barker, Thorpe Arnold, Melton Mowbray, 

768 E.K. — Miss I4;onel de Rothschild, Ck&tewood Farm, Exbury, Southampton. 


Class 488. — Turkey Cocks* 

765 I,— Mbs. Jessie Andrew, South Tulloford, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen* 

767 IL— -Abbot Bros., Thuxton, Norfolk. 

768 HI,— Mrs. Lionel de Rothschild, Gatewood Farm, Exbury, Southampton. 
764 IV.— J. Carli’ON Hunting, Pankrlage Farm, Prestwood, Great Missenden, 

Class 488.— Hens* 


771 L and 778 HI.— Abbot Bros, Thuxton* Nor^. ^ ^ 

769 H.— J. Carlton Hunting, Pankridge Farm, Prestwood, Great Missenden. 

772 IV,— E, Si P. Ainley, Femdale P J., Verandah Lodge, Horiey. 


OlASS 484 . — Modem Game Bantams Cock or Coekerebu 

774 L— C. N. Belbin. Nortonthorpe Hall, H^dersfield. 

779 H,— Be. H. Y. Mansfibld, Brooklands, Freshwater, Lde d Wight. 

780 HI,— J. F. EntwistlE, Ofigglestone Stoor, 

775 IV.— W. H. W. Parsoi^ 65, Albert Street, Rugby. ^ , 

' K.O.— 775. 0*— 776* 
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Class 485. — Modern Game Bantam Hens or Pullets, 

7S6 I* and 782 IV, — ^De. H. Y. Manspieio, Brooklands, Freshwater, Isle of Wieht, 

788 n.— J. F. Entwistije, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

784 in,“~C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

H.C.— 781, C.— 787. 

Class 486, — Old English Game Bantam Cocks or Cockerels* 

791 I.— C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

789 II. and 795 IH. — ^R, S. Marsden, Chatbum, Clitheroe. 

798 IV. — C, Brookfield, Yew Tree, Blakenhall, Nantwich, 

H.O.— 794. C.— 796. 

Class 487. — Old English Game Bantam Hem or Pullets, 

804 I.— Rhys Luewellyn, St. Fagans Court, Glam. 

800 n. — S. Mabsden, Chatbum, Clitheroe. 

799 m,— C. N. Belbin, Nortonthorpe Hall, Huddersfield. 

802 IV. — C. Brookfield, Yew Tree, Blakenhall, Nantwich. 

H.C.--801. 0.— 805. 

Class 488. — Wyandotte Bantam Cocks or Cockerels, 

810 I,-— J. F, Entwistlb, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

811 JX , — ^ISAAC Murfin, 121, Nuttall’s Park, Ripley, Derby. 

809 m. — ^Mss. Emily Milt .8, Woodford Hall, Milton Datnarel, Devon. 

808 IV. — ^Mes. FLOiffiNC® Smith, The White House, The Square, Westboume, Bmsworth. 

Class 489, — Wyandotte Bantam Hens or Pullets, 

817 I. — ^T. H. Sheldon, The Grove, Cropwell Butler, Nottingham, 

818 n. — J. F. Entwistle, Crigglestone Manor, Wakefield. 

812 m. — J. A. Boardley, Slyne Road, liancaster. 

814 IV.— James Wallbank, Belmont, Longridge, Preston. 
aO.— 816. C.— 816. 

Class 490. — Bantam Cocks or Cockerels^ any other variety, 

828 I.— J. Johnson, 54, Moss Lane, Latham, Ormskirk. Indian Game. 

819 n.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.P., East Grinstead. Pekin. 

818 m.— M ajor G. T. Williams, Tredrea, Perranwell. Japanese. 

825 IV. — H. Hough-Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet. Japanese. 

H,0.— 826. 0.— 820. 

Class 491. — Bantam Hens or Pullets^ any other variety, 

882 L— Major G. T. Wiujams, Tredrea, Perranwell. Japanese. 

880 n.— John A. Dewar, Homestall P.F., East Grinstead. Pekin. 

888 m. — ^R obert Bennett, The Butts, Frome. Sebright. 

889 TV.*— H. Hough- Watson, Braystones House, Beckermet. Polish. 

H.C,— 884. 0.— 838. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

ITnless otherwiso state! the Prizes in each Class tor Butter are as follows : 
Pirst Priaie, U ; Second Prize, ;£2 ; Pliird Prize, &l ; Fourth Prize, XOs, ; 
Fifth Prize, 5s. 


Butter. 

Class 492, — Tmo pounds of Fresh Butter , without any sali^ made up in plain 
pounds^ from the milk of Channel Island^ Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses, 

17 I. — ^Miss M. M. Varker, Fraddam, Gwinear, Hayle. 

6 EL — Mbs. A. G. Dennis, Pulworthy, Higharapton, Beaworthy, 

1 m.— H is Maiestv The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

12 rv.— Mrs. a. Reynolds, Oatwell, Okehampton, Devon. 

9 V. — Miss Johnstone, Trewithen, Grarhpound Road, <^mwall. 

18 B.N, — Mbs. John Way, West Bridge Bishopsnympton, Devon. 

H,0.— 7. 
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Class 498. — Two po%mdB of Fresh Butter, without any salt, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in Class 402. 

24 I.— Miss A. M. WAnt>, Fomthorpc Hall Farm, Selby. 

23 n.— Miss P. h, Mudd, Slade House, Thornthwaitc, Darley, Harrogate. 

21 nt.— C apt. TiivmosTO?iE.Iii!iARMONTH, Fifehead Magdalen, GUlingham, Dorset. 

22 K.N,— Mbs, J. Moopord, Overcott, Rose Ash, Barnstaple. 

H.O.— 20. 

Class 494. — Two pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of Channel Island, Devon or South Devon Cattle 
and their crosses. 

27 I*— Mbs. E3. B, Beer, Puddaven, Totnes. 

80 n.-* -Mrs. a. G. Dennis, Pulworthy, Highampton, Beaworthy. 

44 in,— Mrs. John Way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, Devon. 

84 IF. — ^Mrs. S, Harding, Trevissa Farm, Summereourt, Cornwall. 

20 V. — Miss T. F, Barton* MaoErin, Medstead, Hants. 

85 R.N;— Mias Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Road, ’Cornwall. 

H.C.-^8, 48. 

Class 495. — Two pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in plain 
pounds, from the milk of cattle of any breed or cross other than those 
mentioned in Class 404. 

40 I.— G. Dennis, Ijower Pulworthy Farm, Highampton, Beaworthy. 

52 H. — Mias A. M. Ward, Foggathorpe Hall Farm, Selby, 

51 in. — M iss P. L. Mudd, Slade House, ThomthwaJte, Dariey, Harrogate. 

50 R,N. — Mrs. J. Moopord, Overcott, Rose Ash, Barnstaple. 

H.0,— 47, 49. 

Class 496.-- -TArde pounds of Fresh Butter, slightly salted, made up in pounds 
in the most attractive marketable designs. 

62 l.— Mrs, John Way, West Bridge, Bishopsnympton, Devon, 

61 II,—* Miss P. D. Modd, Slade House, Thornthwaitc, Dariey, Harrogate. 

68 m.— Mwa Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

50 IV.— Mrs. j. Moopord, Overcott, Rose Ash, Barnstaple. 

54 B.K,— Mrs. E. B. Beer, Puddaven, Totnes. 

H.C.— 58, 56, 57, 60. 


Cheese. 


Made in 1982. 

ITnlwt othervise stated the Fiises in eaoh Glass for Cheese are as loUows : 
Elrst Fiizet £5 ; Second Prize, £3 ; Xhird Prize, £S. 


Class 487, — Tm Cheshire Cheeses, cotoured, not less than, 40 lb. each. 

68 X.— W. E, BbAKB, Cross Thanes, Biohley, Malpas. 

64 H,— OtiVttR Hesketh, Cholmondeston, Winsford. 

66 K WA3t.L»y, Biokorton Hall, Malpas. 

65 Fred Hvntjuch, Moot Hall, Aston, Nantwioh. 

B.O.— 67. 

Class 498.^ — ftoo Cheshire Oteeses, uncoloured, not less than 40 each* 


70 t— F red HtwTBACH, Moor Hall, Aston, Nantwltih. 

60 H.— OiJVEii Hesketh, Cholmondfiston4_^Wintfbrd. 

72 HI.— Thomas W. Yowg, Sicilly Osk Farm. Cholmondeley, Malpas. 

68 R.K,— W, E. Blajcb, Cross Lanes, Bickley, Malpas, 

H.C.— 71. 

Class 499. — Two Cheddar Cheem, not Im thm 50 lb. each* 

78 t— B. H, J, W. White, H«1 View Farm, Bruton. 

76 H^Frank Portch, Leigh I^wn, Wtniauiton, 

75 m.— H. H. PiCHPORD, mney, Devfe^ ^ 

79 BJS.— Sidney T, White, Sock Dennis Firm, Hcliaster* 
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Class 600, — Two Cheddar Truckles^ 

88 X. — A, H. Hunt, Dropping Lane Farm, Bruton, 

88 n.— F rank Pobtch, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

88 in.’— B. H. J. W. White, Hill View Farm, Bruton. 

81 B,N* — ^W. J. Embrv, Swallowpitfl Farm, Bmborougli, Bath. 

Class 501, — Two Gloucestershire Cheeses, 

98 L— Mrs. Wiluam Haine, Rectory Farm, Slimbridge. 

92 H.— Cheddar Valuev Dairy Co., Ltd., Rooksbridge, Axbridge. 

91 in. — ^B ritish Dairy Institute, The University, Reading. 

95 R.N.— John Taylor, White House Farm, Earthcott, Alveston, Bristol. 

Class 502. — Two Wiltshire Cheeses, 

97 1.— H. H. PiCKFORD, Patney, Devizes. 

90 n,— H. C. Knapman, Drove Farm Dairy, Dean, Salisbury. 

Class 503. — Two Leicestershire Cheeses, 

108 I. — FBANas W. Tomlinson, Hall Farm, UlIesthOTpe, Rugby. 

99 n. — British Dairy Institute, The University, Reading. 

98 m. — A. J. BOI.SHAW, Jugsholme Farm, East Famdon, Market Harborough. 

102 R,N.— P. J. Haynes, Home Farm, Ashby Parva, Rugby. 

Class 504. — Two Stilton Cheeses, 

111 I. — ^WiLTS United Dairies, Ltd., Swepstone, Leicester. 

109 n. — ^Webster & Richardson, Hickling Lodge, Kinoulton, Notts. 

107 m. — ^T uxford Ss Tebbutt, Ltd., Thorpe End Dairy, Melton Mowbray. 

105 rJt, — ^Long Clawson Dairy, Ltd., Hose, Melton Mowbray. 

H,C.— 104, 108. 0.-106, 110. 

Class 605. — Two Wensleydale Cheeses, Stilton shape, 

112 I, — ^Mrs. S. a. Harris, Glenusk, Nantyderry. 

114 n,— M iss B. J. Mudd, Aldborough Dairy, Boroughbridge. 
lia m.— M iss Rachel James, Llancayo, Usk, Mon. 

115 RJff.— A ipred Rowntbbe & Sons, The Dairy, Coverham, Middleham. 

Class 507. — Two Caerphilly Cheeses. 

128 L— Monmouthshire Agricultural Institute, Usk. 

117 n.— T. J. CoLLiNGS, Lower Farm, Lytnpsham, Weston-super-Mare. 

122 in.— Mbs. S. John, Ruthin Farm, Lfamlid, Pencoed, Glam. 

116 RJff. — Cheddar Valiev Dairy Co., Ltd., Rooksbridge, Axbridge. 

Glass 508. — Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb. eacht of Cheddar or 
Cheshire character, 

129 I. (S4)— Fred Huntbach, Moor Hall, Aston, Nantwioh. 

188 n. (Sia.)— F rank Portch, Leigh Farm, Wincanton. 

185 m. (SI.)— B. H. J, W. White. HiU View Farm, Bruton. 

184 TV. (lOs.) — ^A. E. Walley, Bickerton Hall, Mamas. 

128 V. (5«.)— A. H. Hunt, Dropping Lane Farm, Bruton. 

182 R.N.— H. H. PxcKEORD, Patney, De^dzes. 

H,0,— 127, 180. 0.--181. 

Class 509. — Two Small Cheeses, not exceeding 6 lb, each, of Stilton or 
Wensleydale character, 

144 1. (£4.) — ^Webster S& Richardson, Hackling T/xIgc, Kinoulton, Notts. 

140 n. (£2 .)— Long Clawson Dairy, Ltd., Tx)ng Clawson, Melton Mowbray. 

142 m. (£1.)— Aijpred Rowntreb & Sons, The Dairy. Coverham, Middleham. 

139 RJJ,— Long Clawson Dairy, Ltd., Hose, Melton Mowbray. 

H.O.— 187, 148, 0.— 141, 

Class 610. — Two Soft Cheeses, made from whole milh 

154 I. (£4.)— Francis 'W. Tomlinson, Hall Farm, Ullesthorpe, Rugby. 

149 n. (£2 .)-^Mi.S8 Rachel James, Llancayo, Usk, Mon. 

152 ni. (£1 .) — ^Mrs. j. W, Pantaijl, 8, Widemarsh Street, Hereford, 

158 XV. (lOs.)— M iss Pope, Bashley Lodge, New Milton, Hants. 

151 EX— Mrs. W. 0. A. Marsh, Apes Down, Calbourne Road, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
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Class 511, — Tm Cheeses made from cream without the addition of rennet, 

155 1. (M.)— His Majkstv The Kino, Sandringham, Norfolk. 

165 n, (flS.) — MttS. J. W, PANTAtL, 8, Widemarsh Street, Hereford. 

16« jn. («l.)--CArr. LiviNasi'ONE-I.EARMONTH, Fifehcad Magdalen, Gillingham, Dorset. 
158 nr, (lOs,)— Mija. n. Croshy, Auburn House, West Rounton, Northallerton. 

16T V. (6«.)— -Sm George A. Cooper, Bart., Hursley Park, Winchester. 

156 R.N* — Mrs. M. Co ate, Hill Fann, Yarmouth, Isle of Wight. 


Cider. 

tTnless otherwise stated the Prizes ia each Class ior Cider are as follows : 
First Prize» £8 ,* Second Prize, £2 ; !Chird Prize, £1 ; Fourth Prize, 10s. : 
Fifth Prize, 5s. 

Class 612. — Casks of Cider, not less than 6 gallons, made in 1981 6t/ a 
bona-fide Farmer, 

170 X.— ^TANtJtY J. Skrppy, Three Bridges, Taunton. 

169 n. and 168 HX. — H. W. Davis, (^Idsborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

171 B.N,— G. J. TatcheU), Southay Farm, Bast Lambrook, South Pctherton, Somerset, 

Class 613. — Site Bottles of Dry Cider, made in 1931. 

180 X. — G. J. Tatcheix, Southay Farm, Bast Dambrook, South Petherton, Somerset. 
179 II. — Stvijs ^ Winch, The Cyder Works, Dover Place, Ashford, Kent* 

172 IXI. — Andrew Ford, White House, Newent, Glos. 

178 R,N. — Severn Vaij: Cider Co., Ltd., Bushley, Tewkesbury. 

Class 614.— Bottles of Sweet Cider, made in 1931. 

186 X,— H. W. Davib, Goldaborough Farm, Sutton Montis, Yeovil. 

399 II.-~STAm,EY J. Shepvv, Three Bridges, Taunton. 

182 XH*— Sir John H. Amory, Bart., Knighthayes Court, Tiverton. 

195 nr.— PubLiN Bros., Spanlotum Farm, Compton Greenfield, Bristol. 

191 V.— Henry M, IiANO & Co*, Hambridge Brewery, Curry Kivel, Somerset. 

197 E, F,— Severn Vaie Cider Co., Ltd., Bushley, Tewkesbury. 

H.O.— 208. 

Class 616. — Sm Bottles of Cider, made previous to 1981. 

218 X.— Stanley J, Sheppy, Three Bridges, Taunton, 

210 H.— Mitcheix Toms & Co., Ltd., Chard, Somerset. 

208 1II.—Lt.«Comi>r. K, C. Helyar, D.S.O., B.N„ Poundisford LotUe, Taunton. 

204 X7, and 205 B.N. — Sir John H, Amory, Bart., Knlghthayes Court, Tiverton. 


WooLi 

Of 1982 clip. 

First Prize* £8 ; Second Prize* £2 ; Third Prize* £1* in each Class. 

Class 616* — Three Fleeces of Oxford Doom Wool, 

217 1. and 218 IL—H. W. Stilooe, The Grounds, Adderbury, Banbury. 

215 XIX.— Lawrence B# Akers, Litchfield Farm, Bnstone, UEford. 

Class 617.-?-!rhr88 Fleeces of ShropMre Wool 

220 1— E* Craio Tanner, Byton-on-S«ver% Wrosteter, 

219 BL— John Minton, Dryton, WroEdter, Shrewsbury. 

218 SX.— WitUAM Everaix, Shmwardlne Castle* Shrewsbury^ 

Class 618,— Thrsd Fleeces Southdown Wo^, 

221 I. and 222 XX.— His MAjewy Tkb XDno, Norfolk. ’ ' 

226 XIX. and 225 R,N.— J. PmapoNx Morgan, WMl mn, Wat^wd* 

H.0.-227. , . 

^^The Second and Third Prim in>thes# Classes' w^ 
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Class 519. — Three Fleeces of Hampshire Dozm WooL 

281 I. and 232 H.— Wn.LfAM Tot)©, Little Ponton Grange, Grantham. 

230 in. — ^Major and Mrs. Jervoisb, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

Class 520. — Three Fleeces of Suffolk Wool, 

233 I. and 234 II.— G. S. Gray, Graces Farm, Martyr Worthy, Winchester. 

Class 621. — Three Fleeces of Dorset Down Wool, 

285 I, & B.N, lor Champion.^ and 286 II.— Leonard Tory, Turnworth, Blandford. 

288 in,— R andolph Tory, Charisworth Manor, Blandford. 

Class 522. — Three Fleeces of Dorset Horn Wool, 

289 I. and 240 H.— Alfred Read, Lower Farm, Hilton, Blandford. 

Class 523. — Three Fleeces of Ryeland Wool, 

244 I. & Champion' and 243 H,— Dayid J. Thomas, Monachty, Abergaveimy. . 

241 m. — T. W. Montague Perkins, Ufton Court, Holme Iiacy, Hereford* 

Class 524. — Three Fleeces of Kerry Hill (Wales) Wool, 

245 I.— John T, Beavan, Winabury, Chirbury, Montgomery. 

248 II.— John W. Owens, Woodhouae, Shobdon, Herefordshire. 

Class 525. — Three Fleeces of Lincoln Wool, 

249 I. Sc R.N. for Champion* and 248 HI.— Major W. H. Rawnsley and D. F. Brow- 
ETT, Well Vale, Alford, and Thornton, Horncastle. 

247 II. — Clifford Nicholson, Willoughton Manor, Lincoln, 

Class 527. — Three Fleeces of Wmslcydale Wool 

258 I. & Champion.*— J ohn A, Willis, Manor House, Carporby, Yorki. 

251 n.— J ohn Pebcival, Easthouse, Carperby, Yorks. 

250 in,— John W. Grebnsit, Holme-on-Swaie, Tldrsk. 

Class B2S.— Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool from Rams 

of any age, 

266 I.— Ashijey Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversbam. 

254 n.— L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 

266 m,— J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 629. — Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool from Mwe Tegs, 

260 1,— Ashiey Stevens, Davington Hall, Faversham. 

257 n.— E, W. Baker, Parsonage Farm, Bekesbourne, Canterbury. 

258 HI.— L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall, Faversham. 

Class 630.— Three Fleeces of Kent or Romney Marsh Wool emludirtg 
Rama or Ewe Tegs, 

266 L— Ashusy Stevens, Davington Hall, Favewham, 

268 n. and 262 HI.— L. H. & G. W. Finn, The Mall. Faversham, 

265 R.N.— J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cheriton, Kent. 

Class 631. — Three Fleeces of Welsh Mountain Wool 

269 I.— University College op North Wales, College Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire. 
268 H. — ^Major Rmc J, W. Platt, Madryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, 

270 d, — J, K. Williamson, Derwen Hall, Corwen. 

Class 632.— Three Fleeces of Black Welsh Mountain Wool 

274 I. and 278 d.— M rs. Jeevoise, Herriard Park, Basingstoke. 

271 H* — ^Mise J. V. Horn, Woodcote Park, Blackshiels, Mi^othian. 


' Special Cash Prize, known as the ** Merchants of the Staple of England ** Prize, given 
for the best fleece taken from any short-woolled breed of she^* 

* Special Cash Prize, known as the “ Merchants of the Staple of England ” Prize, given 
for the best fleece taken from any long-woolled breed of sheep. 



Awards of Prizes for Butter-Making at Southamfton, 1932 . civ 


BUTTER-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Class 1.— Open to Students who have attended a course at any County Class 
organised by the Wiltshire, Hampshire and West Sussex County Councils, 
and xoho have not won a First or Second Prize at any Show, 

8 t Miss Kathlebn Bi.akb, The Hyde Home Fam, Luton. 

1 n. (S3.)--Miss Emily Abbott, Ued Rice Dairy, Andover. 

5 ni. (82 .)— Miss Joan Buecumorb, Wooldings l?arm, Whitchurch, Hants. 

0 IV. (£1.)— Miss B, Dibdkn, Farm Institute, Sparsholt, Winchester. 

4 BJSf. — M iss H, N. BBNNB'rr, St. Geotge^$ Reading. 


Glass to Students who have received not less than one month^s 

instruction at any Dairy School and who have not won a First or Second 
Prize at the B.A.S.E,, London Dairy, Bath and West, Boyal 
Counties, Royal Lancashire or Yorkshire Shows, 

Section A. 

9 I. (£4.)— Miss Emily Abbott, Bed Rice Dairy, Andover, 

18 11. (£S.)— Miss D, Bbbdell, Underleigh, Butterleigh, Cullompton. 

28 HI. (£2.)— Miss M. E, Davies, Kersford Barton, Bridestowe. 

21 XV. (£1.) — Miss Margaret BiTUL^Somersefc Farm Institute, Cannington, Bridgwater. 

IS R.N. — Miss Kathleen Blake, Tlie Hyde Home Farm, Luton. 

H.O.— 10, 28, 26, 27, 82. 0.— 20, 22, 25, 20, 80, 81, 


Section B. 

48 I. (£4.)— Miss Sybil E. Jones, Cwm, Crickhowell. 

88 n. (£8.)— Miss Eiijeen Eli^away, Ivy Hous^ Usk, Mon. 

49 m, (£2.)— Miss Marie Julian, Tredmnick, Duloe, Cornwall. 

47 IV. (£1,)— Miss E. A. Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Road, CJomwall. 

50 R.N.— Miss Gwendoune D. Matthews, Bowers Farm, Bridstow, Ro8s-on*Wye. 

H.O.— 85, 86, 55. 0,-44, 46, 56. 


Section C. 

69 X. (£4.)— Miss M. E. Sandbrcogk, Venterdon, Stoke Climsland, CalUngton, Cornwall. 
60 n. (£8.)— Miss Nanny M. Paull, Leyonne, Par, Cornwall. 

80 XXL (£2.)— Miss J. Wright, Farm Institute, Sparsholt, Winoliester. 

68 IV. (£1,)— Miss I. G. Roberts, Somerset Fann Institute, Cannington, Brldg^ter. 
72 XLN.— Miss F. K. Sleet, Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington, Bridgwater* 

08, 67, 76, 77* 0.— 59, 71, 78, 74* 


Olaos $. — Open, except to Champions at the B,A.S,E,, London Dairy, Bcdh 
and West, Boyal Counties, Royal Lancashire or Yorkshire Shows, 

Section A. 

108 X. <£5,)— MiW Sv»iL B. Jones. Cwm. CHckhoweU. 

88 II. (£4.)— Miss D. Beedill, Underleigh, Butterleigh, Cullompton, 

95 m. (£8.)-^Mias Eileen Bo^way, Xvy House, Usl^ Mon. 

88 rv, (£2*)— Miss Kathleen ^lwill, ’me Dingle, Little Wltjey, Wnrocster* 
no V, (£T ‘ - ..... « 


i,)— Miss A. 0. Mitcheiju, Penventhmie, KenWyn, Truro*; , 


98 Slll.iAXRS. Ci A. Nomanton, London Boa^ iBuigess UiU. 


H,0*— 92, 100. 


0.-^9, 104. 


Sectioi;! B. ^ 

in I. (£5*)— Miss H, B, Mitchell, Penv«ntinn% Kenwyn, TruN>. 
117 H. (£4 .)— Miss P. Peer, Hecti^ Fas?m, Tlhherton, DtohrvHeh* 
1X8 in, (£8.)— Miss E. E. Peters. Tr^«nheej^$tJt^mi^^ 

124 rv* Miss WlNIfREO M. SWEEW-ANI^ MWjra 
112 V, (il,)— Miss V. I, MrrcBcEM, f 

lie »,N,— MISS Nanny M. PaiJll, ^ ' 

H.C.— m. 128. 0.--i05, U9, 



olvi Awards of Horticultural Prizes at Southampton, 1932. 


Class 4. — Inter-County Championship for teams of three^ one of whom must 
be a Novice never having won a First or Second Prize up to the time of 
entry, the second member must not have won more than three First Prizes 
’ and must never have won any Championship, the third member may he a 
Champion at this or any Show. 

{ Miss Ray Wilijcams, The Court Farm, Llantar- 
nam, Newport, Mon. 

Miss Margahet Prothero, Court Farm, Ponty- 
pool, Mon. 

Miss Eileen Ellaway, Ivy House, Usk, Mon. 
r MISS M. E. Davies, Kersford Barton, Bridcstowe, Devon, 

129 n. (£0 each.) — -< Miss D. Bbedell, Underleigh, Butterleigh, Cullompton, Devon. 

LMiss Rosa Hancock, New Barn, Chulmleigh, Devon, 
f Miss E. A. Johnstone, Trewithen, Grampound Hoad, Comwall, 
128 nt (£1 each.) — Miss Sidwell M, Stephens, St. Winnow Barton, Lostwlthicl. 

L Miss H. E. Mitchell, Penventinnie, Kenwyn, Truro, 
f Miss Mabel Edwards, Walsgrove Farm, Great Witley, Worcester. 

185 R.N. — -{ Miss Grace Culi-en, Lower Court, Cotheridge, Worcester. 

( Miss Mabel K. Stratton, Charlton, Pershore. 

H.C.— 181. C.— 130. 


Class 5. — Championship restricted to residents in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight who are Prize Winners in the preceding Classes and for First 
and Second Prize Winners at any Shm. 

141 I. (£4 Silver Medal.)— Miss Mabel E. Rounsbvell, The Dairy, Hursley Park, 
Winchester. 

188 n. (£8.) — ^Miss Alice M. Dinoie, Hazelby Dairy, North End, Newbury. 

9 m. (£2 .)— Miss Emily Abbott, Red Rice Dairy, Andover. 

a IV. (£1.) — Miss Kathleen Blake, The Hyde Homo Farm, Luton. 

189 RJl. — Miss Mabel K. Dingle, Netherhill Farm, Burley, .Botley, Hants. 

H.C.— 142. 

Class 6 . — Championship open to First Prize Winners in the preceding Classes 
or at any previous R.A*S.E. Show, and to Champions of the London Dairy, 
Bath and West, Royal Counties, or any County Show. 

151 I. (£5 & Gold Medal.)— Miss H. B. Mitchell, Penventinnie, Kenwyn, Truro. 

148 H. <£4.)— Miss Sybil E. Jones, Cwm, Criokhowell. 

152 m, (£3.) — ^Mias E. E. PETERS, Treme^eere, Stithians, Cornwall. 

144 IV. (£0.)— Miss Kathleen Davis, Trebudannon, St. Columb, CornwaU, 

147 V. (£1.) — Miss Rosa Hancock, New Bam, Chulmleigh, Devon. 

155 R.H.— Miss Mabel K. Stiutton, Charlton, Pershore, Wores. 

H,0.--145. 0.— 158. 


FLOWER SHOW. 


Class h’—Groups of Miscellaneous Plants, 

l t (£45.)— James Cypher & Sons, Queen'’8 Road Nunerlea, Cheltenham. 

8 H, (£40.) — ^'r. M. Fetch, Hlghfield Nuraery* Great Horton, Bradford. 

3 m, (£5 ,)— Dean NuBSERms, Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth, 

Class 2, — Collection of Delphiniums, 

4 I. (£6.)— Blackmore & Lanqdon, Bath, 

0 U. (£4.) — Hewitt Co„ Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham. 

Class Z.^Qroups of Tuberous Begonias in pots, 

7 1. (£80.)— Blackmore & Langdon, Bath, 

Class 4. — Groups of Aquatic and Semi-Aquatic Plants, 

10 I. (£20.) — Hillibr Sons, Winchester. 

H n. (£15 .)— Maurice Pwc^rd Sr Sons, Ltd,, Riverslea Nurseries, Chriatohuroh, Hants. 
® Grey, D.S.O., Hookeredge Gardens, Cranbrook. 

8 IV, (£2.)— BOWEX.L Sb Skarratt, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. 



Awards of HorticuUurd Prizes at Soviham'pton, 1932. clvii 


Class 6. — CoUcetimis of Hardy Perennial Plants and Cut Bloom. 


1ft X* LtDm Scaland NutscrieSi Chester. 

12 H, (225,)— WiMiTAM Autindaijo: & Son, Nether Green, Sheffield. 

(220.)— Mauiucic PniCHAUD & Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch. 
18 IV. (210.)— Sdepolk Seed Stoues, Ltd., Woodbrid«e. 

15 V, (26,)— GAVUOiiDErt Nohsmries, Melbourne, Derbyshire. 


Claos 6. — Collections of Tree Carnations, 
10 L (216 en Cup,*)— C. ENOEtMANN, Ltd., Saffron Walden. 


Class 7* — Collections of Cut Sprays of Tree Carnations, 

20 1. (216.)— C, Enoeemann, Ltd., Saffron Walden. 

21 n, (210,)— Stuaht Low & Co„ Bush llill Park, Enfield. 

Class 8, — Collections of Cut Sprays of Border Carnations. 

22 L (216.)— IIoBACE Lakeman, Queensberry Nursery, Thornton Heath. 

Class 9, — Collections of Sweet Peas, 

2ft I. (216<) — RAtrn CiiAiiUNon, Bell Parm, Balterley, Crewe. 


Class 10. — Collections of Cut Roses, 

25 I. (216.)— John Watbrer* Sons & Crisp, Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 
24 XL (210,) — ^PiUNK Cant & Co., Braiswick Rose Gardens, Colchester. 

26 HI. (27.)— Wheatcropt Bros,, GedUng, Nottingham. 


Exhibits not for Competition. 

Large Gold Medals to ; — 

27 Allwood Bros,, Wivelsfleld Nurseries, Haywards Heath. Carnations, Allwood 11 

and Pinks, 

28 Bakers, Codiall, Wolverhamptoxu Delphiniums. 

88 CoNWAVS, LtD., Hali&K, Rook and Water Garden. 

86 Atsx Dickson & Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, Newtownards, Ireland. Hoses, 

54 STUDtEY COLLEO]^ Warwickshire. Fmtt and Vegetables. 

55 Sutton & Sons, Ltd,, Reading. Sweet Peas and Annuals, 


Gold Medals to t— 

41 Horacje Lakeman, Queensberry Nursery, Thornton Heath. Cut Border Carnations. 
4ft I^UART Low St Co., Bush tifiU Park, Enfield. Orchids, Malmaison and Border 

Caraatiotts* 

45 MAXWEtn St Bbat.«, Ltd., Hardy Plant Nursery, Broadstone, Dorset. Hardy 
Heathers, 

46 Maurice Pmchard Sons, Ltd., Riverslea Nurseries, Christchurch, Hants. Alpine 

Plants. 

50 W. IL Hooers St Son, Ltd., Red Lodge Nursery, Bassett, Southampton. Formal 

leaved Carden. 

57 F. Comer Waterer'b Knaphiu. Nursery, *Ltd„ Woking. Ornaments,! Shrubs 
Lilies, etc. 

64 Iiiu4ER St Sons, Wlnohester. Choice Plants. 

Silver Gilt Medals to s— * 

29 Bebs, Ltd,, Sealand Nurseries, Chester. Delphiniums.^ «... ^ 

ax Benjamin R. Cant & Sons, IjTd., The Old Rose^Gai^eiis, Ctolohesterv Roses. 

40 B, Ladhams, Ltd., The Shirley Nurseries, 110, High Street, Shirley, South^pton. 
Hock Garden. 

42 Lakton Bros., Bedford, I/td., Bedford. Strawberries. 

51 L. R. RuflSEix, Ltd., Richmond Nurseries, Richmond, Surrey. Ornamental 

Shrubs and Vines. 

52 StEPSEN Sims, Drayoott, Derbyshire. Bock Gar^n. 

56 TooaooD 5b Sons, Ltd., Southampton, Floiml Display. 

60 Wduuam Wood ijt Son, In’D., Taplow. Herbaceous and Alpine Plants. 

» Perpetual ChaUenge Cup awarded to the First Priae Winner in Class 6. 



clviii Awards of Medals for Implements at Southampton^ 1932. 


Silver Medals to : — 

so Bowbll & Skabratt, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Cheltenham. Alpines and Herbaceous 
Plants. 

82 C. G. COLLVER, Everton Nurseries, Lymington, Hants. Rock Garden. 

84 Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich. Llliuras, Gladiolus, Perennials, etc, 

87 G. Gibson & Co^ Leeming Bar, Yorks. Shrubs, Conifers and Flowering Plants, 

88 Jarman & Co., Chard, Somerset. Roses. 

89 Kelway & Son, Langport, Somerset, Delphiniums, Peonies, etc, 

44 Madrespield Gardens, Madresfleld, Malvern. Roses and Polyantha. 

48 P. Rich, Hindlip Gardens, Worcester, Phlox and other Jlardy Flowers. 

88 John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. Herbaceous 
Plants. 

61 H. Haskins & Sons, Branksome Nurseries, Bournemouth. Clematis and Climbing 
Plants. 

68 G. P, Porter, Alpine Niursery, West Moors, Wimborne. Alpine Plants, 


IMPLEMENTS. 

Silver Medals for articles entered as “ New Implements for Agricultural 
or Estate Purposes."*^ 

192 Transplanters (Holding Co.), Ltd., 41, Moorftelds, Moorgato, London, B.C.2. 
Planting Machine. 

816 Bamfords, Ltd., Uttoxeter. Diesel Engine. 

809 WiLUAM Aiticbnhbao, Brierdale Works, Failsworth, Manchester. Flexible Harrow 
with renewable tines. 



Principal Additions to the Libra/ry, clix 

PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

\The ncme of the dowr^ or the mode of acquisition^ appears in Italics after 
the title of each work,] 

AaEiouLTURALEooNOMioa RBaBABOH Institute. Miscellaneous Papers, 

Vol. 0, 1930-1, Oxford, 1931 Director 

— * “ Go East for a Farm ** : A Study of Rural Migration. By 

E. Lorrain Smith, Oxford, 1932 , . . . . Director 

Manufacturing Milk ” : A Survey of Milk Marketing and 

Utilization in West Cornwall. By F. J, Prewett. O&ord, 

1932 Dkector 

Astor, Viscount, and K, A. H. Murray. Land and Life : An Economic 

national Policy for Agriculture. London, 1932 . . Purchased 

British National Union. Empire Trek Book : The South African 

Farmers’ Visit to Great Britain, 1931 .... Union 

OAHBRinaB University Department op Aobioulture, Farm Eco- 
nomics Branch. Report No. 19 ; An Economic Survey of 
Agriculture in the Eastern Counties of England, 1931. July, 

1932 Purchased 

Canada Year Book, 1932 Dominion Government 

Clark, F. E., and L, D. H. Weld. Marketing Agricultural Pro- 
ducts in the United States. New York, 1932 . . . Publishers 

Darlington, 0. D,, Chromosomes and Plant Breeding. London, 

1932 Publishers 

Department op Soientipio and Industrial Research. Report of 

the Forest Products Research Board, 1930 . . , Boaard 

Empire Marketing Board. Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931, Pre- 
pared in the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Board. 

June, 1932 

Further Changes in the Demand for Butter July, 1928, and 

July, 1931 , Report of an Investigation by the Economic Section 
of the Board into the Retail Marketing of Butter in Nottingham. 

March, 1932. 

Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, London, 1931. 

Report of Proceedings, January, 1932. 

Milk Price Margms i A Report on the Difference between 

Producers* Prices, Wholesale Prices and BetaB Prices of Idq^uid 
Milk in certain large Cities in different Countries. By R. B, 
Forrester. June, 1932. 

— Report on Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. By J. 

Hammond. August, 1932. 

Survey ; A Summary of Production and Trade in the 

Empire and Foreign Countries. July, 1932 , . . Board 

Fordkam, Montague. Britain’s Trade and Agriculture ; Their recent 
Evolution and Future Development. (With Preface by the 
Earl of Radnor.) Xiondon, 1932 - • • • . * Pwtehmd 

Hammond, John. Growth and the Development of Mutton Qimlltiesih 
the Sheep. A Survey of the ProblemB in'volved in Meat Pro- 
duction. Edhaburgh, 1932 . . * . * Pwchmd 

Hannah Dairy Research institute. Bulletins : No. 3, The F^Jpur- 
ties of Milk in relation to the Condensing and Drying eff 
Mlfc, Separated Milk and Whey. A Review of existhag Know- 
ledge. By L. A. Allen, 1932 1 No. 4, The En^eering Aspec^ 
of Sie Condensing and Drying of Wk, By A.^. Scott. 1^- ^ , 

Report for the two yeats ending March 31^ Jnmm 

Xnterkatkjnal Institute oe AgrUjulturi^ $he Agrisultural Sitw 
tion in 1930-8L Rome^ UU - • ^ ^ 



olx Principal Additions to the Library, 

JouEiSTAL Off Aobiovltobal SoiBKOff, VoL 21, 1931 . . . Purchased 

Kkbbli, Sir FRUDBRiaK. Fertilisers and Food Production on Arable 

and Grass Land, Oxford, 1932 Publishers 

Kile, 0. M* The New Agriculture. New York, 1932 . . Publishers 

Leitoh, E. H. Cheddar Cheese-making. Glasgow, 1032 . . Purchased 

MoDotTaAu:i, J. B. Angoras in Colonies : A Now Phase in Babbit 

Culture, Aylesford, 1932 Autkir 

Medical Ebseaeoh Ooitnoil. Vitamin Content of Australian, Now 

Zealand and English Butters, 1932 . . Empire Marketing Board 

Messeb, Malcolm, An Agricultural Atlas of England and Wales, 2nd 
ed., revised. Prepared on behalf of the Agricultural Economics 
Eesearoh Institute. Ordnance Survey, Southampton, 1932 Purchased 
Ministey Off Agbicttlttjee and Fisheries. Agricultural Meteorolo* 
gical Scheme. Bibliography of Literature on Agricultural 
Meteorology. Section 1, Subject Index; Section 2, Extracts 
and Summaries ; Section 3, Authors Index ; Section 4, Key to ^ 

Abbreviations Ministry 

Bulletins ; 41, Weeds of Grassland ; 42, The Feeding of 

Dairy Cpws. By J. Mackintosh; 43, Cheese-making; 44, 
Narcissi Culture ; 45, Fruit and Vegetable Production for Com- 
mercial Canning; 46, Guide to the Conduct of Clean Milk 
Competitions ; 47, Celery Growing ; 48, Eations for Live Stock ; 

49, Intensive Systems of Apple Production ; 50, Rabbit Keeping ; 

61, Narcissus Pests ; 62, Modem Milk Production ; 63, Cabbages 
and Eelated Green Crops ; 64, Rearing of Chickens ; 55, Salad 
Crops ; 68, A Simple System of Farm Book-keeping ; 69, The _ 

Culling of Poultry Ministry 

Economic Series Reports : 

No. 30. The Marketing of Dairy Produce in England and 
Wales; Part 11. Butter and Cream, 

No. 36. The Organisation of Wool Marketing. 

No. 37. Report of Re-organisation Commission for Pigs and 

Pig Products . * Purchased 

Register of Dairy Cattle, Vol. 16, 1932 .... Ministry 

National Farmers* Union Year Book, 1932 .... Vrmn 
National Pio Beehdees* Assooution. The Pig Breeders’ Annual, 

1932-33 AssodaUon 

Niohols, J. E. a Study of Empire Wool Production ; Being a Survey 
of Conditions in New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Kenya, Canada, Irish Free State, etc. Leeds, 1932 Purchased 
Public General Acts and Measures, 22 & 23 George V„ 198M2 Purchased 
Ritchie, James. Beasts and Birds as Farm Pests, Edinburgh, 1931 

Purchased 

Robinson, G. W. Soils ; Their Origin, Constitution and Olassifloation. 

An Introduction to Pedology. London, 1932 . . . Purchased 

Rothamsted Experimental Station Report for 1931. . . Director 

Rothamsted Memoirs of Agricultural Science. Vol. 16, 1922*- 

31 ; Vol. 16, 1922-32 Purchased 

Royal Institute off International AffffAtas. World Agriculture : 

An International Survey. A Report by a Study Group of 
Members of the Royal Institute of International A&irs. 
London, 1932 . . . , . , , , Publishers 

Russell, Sir E, J. Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, 6th ed, 

London, 1932 , , , • • • - . Purchased 

Scotland. Department of Agriculture. Second Report on the Profit- 
ableness of Farming in Scotland. The financial results obtained 
on certain groups of farms in 1929-30. 1932 . . ; Purchased 

Shorthorn Society, The Shorthorn Breeders’ Guide, 1932 * Society 



Principal Additions to the Library, o.lyj 

Smithsonian Institution* Smithsonian Meteorological Tables. 5tli 

od. (corrected to January, 1931). Washington, 1931 . . Instimim 

— Annual Report, 1931 InatiMion 

SouTJt Kastickn Aghucultuhal Collbob, Department of Economics, 
iioport No. 13, An Investigation into Farming Coats of Pro 
duction and Financial Results ; No. 12, Hay Crops and Grazing 
1924 to 1931 ; No. 16, The Cost of Horse Labour 1926-27 to 
1930-31 ; No. 14, Financial Results on the College Farms — ^H., 

Milk Production over Five Years 1926-27 to 1930-31. An 
Example in building up a Tuberculin-tested Herd . . CoUega 

Stamp, L. Duplby. An Agricultural Atlas of Ireland. London, 1931 Pwrchaaed 
Stbbbt, a. G. Farmer’s Glory. London, 1932 . . . Purchased 

Thomas, J. F. H. Sheep Folding Practice. L(Ondon, 1932 . Purchased 

UNiVBESiry COLLBOE OF WALES. Welsh Plant Breeding Station Trials 
•with Pedigree Strains of Herbage Grasses (Series H, No. 13, 
Seasons 1926-31), 1932 . . . . ' . . StaUon 

Welsh Aoeioultural Education Confeebnce. The Welsh Journal 

of Agriculture. Vol. 8. 1932 , , . • Conference 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, ETC. 

Agricultural Cottages. 

Ministry of AaitiouLTUitB and Fisheries, and Ministry of Health. 
Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricultural Tied 
Cottages. Cmd. 4148, 1932. 

Agriculture. 

Development Commission. 22nd Report, for the year ended 31st March, 
1932. 

Ministry of Aoeioultube and Fisheries. Agricultural Statistics, 1931. 

Report of Proceedings under the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) 

Act, 1924. For the year ended 30th September, 1931. 

Report on the Work of the Land Division for the year 1931, 

— Report of Proceedings under the Diseases of Animals Acts for 1931. 

Education. 

Economic Advisory Council. Report of Committee on the Education and 
Supply of Biologists, 1932, 

Empire Trade. 

Empire MABKiTiNa Board. Note on the Work and Finance of the Board 
and Statement of Research and other Grants approved by the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Atairs from July, 1926, to March 31st, 1932, 
Qmd. 4121, 1932. 

Iifay, 1931, to May, 1932. 

Imperial FJoonomio Committee. Reports: No. 20, The Wheat Situatitm, 
1931 } No. 21, Imperial Industrial Co-operation, 1932 j No. 22, Cocoa ; 
No. 26, Constitution and Work, 1932. 

Imperul Economic Conference at Ottawa, 1932. Summary of the Pro- 
ceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements, Cmd, 4174 j Appendices 
to the Summary of PrcKjeedings. Cmd. 4176, 1932 ; (>ttawa Ag^ments 
Act, 1932, 

Forestry, 

Forestry Oommission. Twelfth Annual Report, lor year ending S^Jtember 
30th, 1931. 



olxii Princifdl AMitiom to the lAbrwry, 

Meat. 

Ministry 03r Aorioultttrb and Fisheries and Scottish Oeeioe* Boport 
of the Second Inter-Departmental Committee on the Grading and 
Marking^ of Beef. Cmd. 4047, 1932, 

Migration and Settlement. 

Eoonomio Advisory Cohnoil. Eeport of Committee on Empire Migration, 
Cmd. 4076, 1932. 

Oversea Settlement Committee. Report April 1st, 1931, to March 31st, 
, 1932, 

Roads. 

Ministry op Transport, Report on the Administration of the Road Fund 
for the year 1931-32. 

Scotland. 

Department op Agrioulthrb. Twentieth Report, for the year ended 
December 31st, 1931. Cmd. 4064, 1932. 

Agricultural Statistics, 1931. 

Scottish Land Court. Report as to their Proceedings under the Small- 
holders (Scotland) Acts, 1886 to 1931, for the year from January lat 
to December 31st, 1931. Cmd, 4081, 1932. 

The Society is indebted to numerous Government Departments, both at home 
and abroad^ to Agricultural and Breed Societies and kindred institutions, for 
copies of their Annual Reports, Journals, Stud, Herd, and Flock Books, Fro- 
clings, Transactions, Bulletins, and other documenis received regularly for the 
library in exchange for copies of the Journal, as mil as to the Editors of many 
agricultural and general papers for the current numbers of their pvblicaiiom, 
which are placed for reference in the Reading Room* 


The Library is open every week-day from 10 till 4, except on Saturdays 
and on those days when the Council and Committees are meeting. 

Governors and Members are entitled to take out books, upon paying the 
carriage of the same and all ex^nsea from the time of issue to the time of 
return. Books of reference ancf selected books will not bejssued. 

One month is allowed for the perusal of books. 

Governors and Members shall be liable to pay the full price of any books 
borrowed by them which may be lost or damaged during the interval between 
their issue and return. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 93. 

1932. 

The tiMee of Artiolea are printed in, licdica. The Soman numerde refer 
to the Appendix, 


ABB! 

ABBEDKEN-ANGUS Cattle at 
the Southampton Show, 281 
Aooountants and Auditors, Election 
of, Ixis: 

Aooounts, Presentation of, 338 
Acid Boil, description of, 7 
Acidity in Lime, 6, 12 
Acreage under Crops and Grass in 
United Kingdom, 245, 240 
Admissions by Payment at South- 
ampton Show, 273, 274 
— ^reduced for 1033 Show, M 
Adsorbed Lime, 6 

Advisory Committee on Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs, 367 
Agricultural Credits Act, 1932, 236 
Agricultural Discussion Societies in 
Derbyshire, 188 

Agricultural Educational work in 
lierbyshire, 189 

Agricultural Labour, Law Cases on, 
230 

Agricultural Prices in 1932, 254-*262 
Agricultural Besearoh Council, xxvii, 
lix 

“Agricultural Besearoh in 1931,“ 
199, 350 

Agricultural Betums in Derbyshire, 
184 

Agricultural Show Societies in Derby- 
shire, 188 

Agrkidiwtil StaUsUcdf 1932^ 245-262 
Aposan, 882, lii 
Alkaline Soil, Description of, 7 
AlkalialW in Lime, 6 
Alky' St Se Me Je Met Mechanised 
1574 ^ 

Ammonium Salts, Effect of on lime, 
208 

Animal Diseases in 1932, 345 
— Parasites, 386 

Anttml Meportfof 193$ of^e Botmkt, 
37M88 

—/or 193$ of Hhe OonsulUi^ Ohemiatf 
365-378 

—/or 193$ of the prindpcd ofihe BoyOd 
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